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P R E F A C E. 


It is a common complaint that whilst the annals of India 
are of paramount importance to the people of England, 
there is no history which they seem less inclined to study. 
Greece and Rome, Egypt and Palestine, Assyria and 
Babylon— countries which have long ceased to play a part 
in the (Irania of humanity— -are the subjects of text-books 
in our schools and universities ; whilst India, w'hich is 
literally a modern reflex of the ancient world, and has 
moreover become a part and parcel of the British 
empire, is to this day a sealed book to the masses. The 
essays of Lord Macaulay on Robert Clive and Wanen 
Hastings are perhaps known to every English household ; 
but they refer to mere episodes in the history, and are 
wanting in that flimiliarily with native character and forms 
of thought, which is essential to a right appreciation of 
the great collision b^itween Europe and Asia that has been 
going on in Ind^ for the last two centuries. 

The truth is that the preparation of a history of India, 
political and religk)us, is a far more difficult and laborious 
task than is ^^encrally imagined. Twenty-two years ago the 
author began a work at Madras* under every possible 
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advantage. I’liere were libraries at Madras containing 
almost unique collections of books appertaining to India. 
To these were added the government records at Madras, 
which were freely opened to the author by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, c who was at that time Governor. 'Fhc author 
completed a History of Madras, compiled from the goveA- 
ment records, and he taught Indian liistory in the Madras 
Presidency College ; but he was unable to complete a real 
liistory of India from a consciousness of want of know- 
ledge. After four years he proceeded to Calcutta as 
Assistant Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign or Political Department, and was soon astounded at 
his own ignorance. He had learnt something of Cllye and 
Hastings, of the Moghuls, Mahrattas, and the Manjuis of 
AVclleslcy ; but of the liistory of India and its civilisation, 
and especially of the conflicts between opposite lines of 
policy laid down by different Anglo-Indian statesmen 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, he found 
that he knew literally nothing. 

'rhe writer has no desire to carry the reader into his 
workshop, or to dwell on the extent of his labours. It will 
suffice to say that having sounded the depths of his ignor- 
ance, he has since then lost no opportunity, official or 
literary, to perfect his knowledge of Indian history. 
Some samples have already appeared in his Lirge History 
of India fro7n the Earliest Ages^ which deals with the 
Hindu and Muhammadan periods, and of which four 
volumes have already been published. TIis history of 
British India is now given for the first time in the present 
volume. It has been an entirely independent work, drawn 
direct from the fpuntain head, after a stuejy ^ the records 
of the Government of India, official reports a^Tparliamenbry 
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blue books, and of such current annals, memoirs, travels, 
or correspondence, as have been found to yield historical 
materials. Thus it is only after the unremitting application 
of many years, during which official duties have often 
helped him as much as literary studies, that^he author 
hds been able to complete the history of India, from the 
earlie.st dawning of legend to the breaking out of the 
present Afghan war ; and to reduce the whole to a com- 
pact form which, it is hoped, will render it both interesting 
and useful to general readers, as well as to students in 
the religion ‘and politics of our Indian empire. 

In conclusion, attention may be drawn to the series of 
maps which illustrate the successive changes in the history. 
They have been constructed on a plan originally suggested 
by Mr. Macmillan, but which has been somewhat modified 
to meet the requirements of the present volume. 


W’lTHAM, Essi,x, 

Jan. 22, iS8o. 
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PART I 

HINDU INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

MAHA BHARATA: PUNJAB AND NORTH-WEST. 

ABOUT B.C, 1500 1400. 

• 

India in ancient time': was parcelled out, like Palestine ii.c. 
and Greece, into a number of small kingdoms, each under 1500-1400 
the goveri^ent of its own Raja. Every Raja had a council 
of elders, including chiefs and kinsmen, who were collec- 
tively known as the Durbar. Sometimes there was a minis- Rajas, 
ter or ministry. Sometimes a Raja might be under the 
influence of a queen or Rdnf, or of a queen mother or 
dowager Rdnf. Sometimes a Raja conquered other Rajas, 
an 4 became known as a Mahdraja, or “great Raja."' At a 
remote period the life at Hindu courts was modified by the 
rise of priests or Brahmans. The working of these various 
elements finds full expression in Hindu legends, and con- 
stitutes what may be called Hindu history. 

The earliest traditions of India are lecorded in the Mahd Karliest 
Bhdrata, an ancient Hindu epic, written in the Sanskrit traditions: 
language. It tells of a great war between Kauravas and 
Pdndavas, just as Honier's Iliad tells of a war between Greece 
and Troy. The scene is laid partly in the Punjab, and Hindus- 
partly in the north-west of Hindustan, The Kauravas and tan. 
Pdndavas were rival kinSmen of the royal house of Hastind- 
pur. The city of Hastindpur wft situated about sixty-five 
miles to the north-^t of Delhi, and is still represented by 

B 
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a group of shapeless mounds on the upper course of the 
iSoo 1400 Ganges. The extent of the Raj is unknown ; but it included 
a certain area round Hastinipur on the river Gangj s. It 
probably consisted of arable and pasture lands, occupied by 
Rajptits, and bordering on uncleared jungle and fdest, 
which were inhabited by aboriginal populations ; but in the 
Sanskrit epic the Raja is always known as a Mahdraja, 
or “ great Raja.” ^ 

Hastina- Hastindpur was to all appearance*an Aryan coloiVy, having 
pur, an other Arj'an or Rajpiit colonies in its neighbourhood, each 
cobny. forming a kingdom under its own Raja. But all these 
colonies w'ere struggling more or less against aboriginal or 
non-Aryan populations. The Aryans were immigrants from 
High Asia ; they had established kingdoms in Central Asia, 
the Punjab, and the north-west quarter of Hindustan, as far 
as Kanouj on the Ganges, and probably in Ayodhyd or Oude 
to the northward of the Ganges. I'liey regarded the abori- 
gines as demons and cannibals, and called them Rdkshasas 
and Asuras. Some aboriginal tribes were treated rather as 
subject races ; such as the Bhfls or Bheel?, who occupied 
the hills and jungles to the south, and the Ndgas, or snake 
worshippers, who appear to have migrated from Kashmir 
towards the banks of the Ganges. 

Bharata, The Mahdraja of Hastindpur was named Santanu. He 
the hero claimed descent from the hero Bharata, who was said to 
ancestor, conquered all India. The name of Bharata was famous 

in the days of yore. All India was called the land of Bharata. 
Even the war of the descendants of Santanu, which forms 
the main tradition of the epic, has always been known asjihe 
Mahd Bhdrata, or ‘‘ great war of Bharata.” 

Marriage Mahdraja Santanu was an old man with a grown-up son. 
of an old He wanted to marry a young damsel ; but her parents would 
to the marriage unless he disinherited his pre- 
ful vow. ' reserved the Raj for any other son he might 

have by their daughter. Moreover, to prevent any future 
disputes, the parents insisted that the son already living 
should pledge himself never to marry. The Mahdraja was 
thus at the mercy of his son. But th^ son was a model of 
filial obedience ; he resigned all claim to the Raj ; and he 
vowed never to marry, and never to become a father. ^The 

' General Cunningham, on tlic strength of c^ain astronomical data, 
fixes the date of the war of the Mahd Bhdrata 1426 u.c, 0 
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parents then gave their daughter in marriage to the Mahdraja ; b.c. 

but the son became known by the name of Bhishma, or 

drefidful/' because of his dreadful vow. 

The old Mahdraja became the father of a second son^ and BhishmOf 
thdn died. Bhishma kept his vow, and proved a faithful 
guardian of the widow and her infant son. He placed the 
son upon the throne, instructed him in the use of arn^ and 
conducted the affairs of the Raj for him as minister or 
manage/. When the fftince was grown, Bhfshma provided 
him with two wives ; he fought and conquered the Raja of 
Benares, and earned off his two daughters to become the 
brides of his young half-brother.^ This capture of daughters 
was in accordance with the old customs of the Kshatriyas 
or Rajas ; but the captor was always obliged to fight and 
conquer the father before he could carry off a daughter, 
either to marry her or to give her in marriage.^ The man who 
stole away a daughter without fighting the father was a 
coward and a Rikshasa.® 

After a while the young Mahdraja sickeiied and died, Dhritar- 
leaving two infants to inherit the Raj, — Dhritarashtra the ashtra, the 
‘‘blind/* and Pdndu the “pale-complexioned.***^ Again 
Bhlshma proved a faithful minister and instructor; he 
managed^ the Raj, educated the two boys, and in due time comnlrx* 
procured wives for both. Dhritardshtra the blind was ioned.” 
njgrried to a daughter of the Raja of the Gindhdra country.^ 

The bride was named Gdndhdri ; and when she knew that 
her husband was blind, she tied .a handkerchief over her 
eyes, so that she might have no advantage over him. Pdndu 


1 Attock, on the river Indus, was anciently known as Benares. It 
is a question whether the princesses belonged to Benares on the Indus, 
or tp Benares on the Ganges. 

* Manuy iii. 26, 32, 41. For further explanation, see History of 
India, vol. i. : Mahd Bhdrata. 

* Rdkshasa was a name of reproach applied to the aborigines of 
India. 

* The legend has been slightly modified to suit modem tastes. The 
details are given in fhe larger History of India, vol. i. 

® The name of Gandllira still lingers in that of Kandahar in Central 
Asia. The country, however, is said to be identical with the lower 
Cabttl valley, including Peshawtir. The Gandarians fought in the army 
of Kerxes, armed, like the Baktrians with bows of cane and short spears. 
(Herodotus, vii. 64, ^.) Rawlinson locates them on the lower Indus, 


an^ makes them 


. 64, Kav 
m migiWe to K; 


Kandahar. 
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the pale-complexioned was married to two wives, Kunti 
and Madri.i 

The council of elders at Hastindpur would not a<f:ept a 
blind prince as their Mahdraja. Dhritardshtra was set aside 
notwithstanding he was the elder of the two j and Pdhdu 
the pale-complexioned was installed on the throne of Hasti- 
ndpuf^ 

The reign of Pdndu is obscure, and of no moment. After 
a while he abdicated the throne, and went into th^e jungle, 
and spent his time in hunting. Subsequently he died in 
the jungle, leaving three sons by Kunti and two sons by 
Madrf. There was a contest between his two widows as to 
who should burn herself with his remains. Madrf pleaded 
that she was the youngest and most beloved, and therefore 
the most likely to comfort the dead Maharaja in the world 
of shades.^ Accordingly Madrf perished on the funeral pile, 
and Kuntf returned with the five sons of Pandu to the palace 
of Hastindpur. The , three sons of Kuntf were named Yud- 
hishthira, Bhfena, and Arjuna. The two sons of Madrf were 
named Nakula and Sahadava. 

Meanwhile Dhritardshtra the blind became Mahdraja of 
Hastindpur. Indeed after the abdication of Pdndu there 
was no alternative ; for there was no one left but^ the blind 
prince. Bhfshma, however, was still minister or manager 
of the Raj. Dhritardshtra had several sons, but only twr of 
any note, namely, Duryodhana the eldest, and his brother 
Duhsdsana. I'he sons -of Dhritardshtra were called the 
Kauravas, after a remote ancestor called Kuru. They were 
thus distinguished from their cousins, the five sons of Pdnjiu, 
who were known as the Pdndavas. 

The Kauravas and Pdndavas were brought up in the 
' old palace at Hastindpur. Bhfshma, the patriarch of the 
family, was by this time too old to teach, the rising 
generation, A tutor or preceptor was engaged named 
Drona. He was an exiled prince from Panchdla, who had 
taken refuge at the court of Hastindpur. Panchdla lay to 
the south-east; it was a Raj situated on the lower Doab 


^ llie birth of Kuntf is obscured by a religious myth. Madrf is said 
to have been bought with money. 

* This story was current anbngst the Greeks. It is retold in the 
history of Didonis Siculus. ^ '' 
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between the Ganges and the Jumna,^ The Raja of b.c. 
Panchila was named Drupada. Drona had a feud with 
Drup^da, and became an exile. He married a daughter 
of the house of Hastindpur, and had a son, named Aswatt- 
hama. He became preceptor of the young princes of 
Hastindpur, on the condition that when they were fully 
versed in the use of arms, they should help him to be 
jevcnged on Raja Drupada. * 

Ther0 was soon a yealousy between the Kauravas and Jealousy 
the Pdndavas. It was a question who should succeed to between 
the Raj ; Duryodhana, the eldest of the Kauravas, or 
Yudhishthira, the eldest of the Pdndavas. Yudhishthira was davas, 
not given to ^ghting, and never proved himself a warrior. 

But Duryodhana was jealous of the strength of Bhiraa, the 
second Pdndavs^, who w^as the giant of the family. He 
mixed drugs in Bhima’s food ; and when the giant was in 
a deep sleep, he threw him into the Ganges. Bhima was 
rescued by some of the Ndga people, and returned to 
Hastindpur; but the strife between Duryoc^hana and the 
Pdndavas still remained. 

Drona took great pains in teaching all the young men, Instnic- 
but he had a special leaning towards the Pdndavas. He dons of 
taught Yudhishthira the use of the spear, but nothing 
would iriake that young man a warrior. Bhfma, however, 
l^rnt to use his club ; whilst Arjuna became the most 
famous archer of his time. Nakula learned to tame horses, 
and Sahadava to calculate the ^ars. Tlie Kauravas were 
taught the use of arms, like their cousins the Pdndavas, 
and so was Aswatthdma, the son of Drona ; but there was 
no one to equal Arjuna; and Duryodhana began to hate 
Arjuna as much as he hated Bhfma. 

The fame of Dron^ as a teacher of archery was soon Fame of 
noised abroad. Sons of Rajas flocked to Hastindpur to Drona. 
learn the use of the bow. Amongst others came a son of 
a Bhfl Raja, from the southern hills ; but Drona refused to 
instruct him. Drona declared that the Bhfls were a race of 
highwaymen and cattle lifters, and that it would be a sin to 
• 

1 The frontiers of a Hindu Raj, in ancient times, are often obscure. 
According to the Maha Bhdrata the kingdom of Panchala extended 
fr«m the Himalayas to the Chambal river. Mann again indentifies 
Panchdla with Kanouj. The city ^f Kanouj, on the Ganges, was 
about two hundred fl^les to the south of Hastindpur. 
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teach them the use of the bow. The Bhfl prince was much 
abashed by this refusal, and went away very sorrowful to his 
own country. 

The Bhils in those days were as superstitious as they are 
now. The Bhfl prince adored Drona as a god. He made 
a clay image of Drona, worshipped it, and practised with his 
bowa^d arrows before it; and he became so skilful an archer 
that his fame reached to Hastindpur. Drona was angry with 
the BMl prince ; he was alarmed leSt the Bhfls shbuld be- 
come dangerous archers. He went to the Bhfl country, 
accompanied by all the young men at Hastinflpur, and re- 
solved to spoil the archery of his worshipper. He called the 
Bhil prince before him, and commanded himoto cut off the 
forefinger of his right hand. The prince fell down and wor- 
shipped him, and prepared to do his bidding. But Drona^s 
heart was touched. He ordered the Bhfl to stay his hand, 
but made him swear that he would never shoot the bow with 
his forefinger, but with his middle fingers only.^ 

After the return from the Bhil country a day was appointed 
for an exhibition of arms at Hastiniipur. An area was set 
apart without the city, and marked round with barriers. 
Galleries were built round about for the accommodation of 
chieftains and ladies, and were adorned with flags and gar- 
lands. When the day began to dawn, the people gathered 
round the barriers, and between the galleries, to witness tke 
exercises of the Kauravas and Pindavas. The blind Mahd- 
raja was led to the galleries, and took his scat amongst 
his chieftains, with Bhishma sitting on his right hand. All 
the ladies of the court also took their seats in the galleries ; 
and the chief amongst them were Gdndhlrf, the mother of 
the Kauravas, and Kuntf, the mother of the Pdndavas. 

Drona and his son Aswatthdma then entered the arena in 
white garments, and chanted the praises of Indra and the 
gods. The princes followed with their Weapons in their 
hands, and kissed the feet of their preceptor. They began 
by shooting arrows at a butt, first on foot, and afterwards 
from horses, elephants, and chariots. Next followed mock 
fights with swords and bucklers, and aftbrwards they fought 
with clubs, to prove their stren^h as well as their skill. 


^ llie legend is remembered in Malwa to this day, but the modem 
Bhils have fijrgotten the oath, and' use their forefingers in shooting, as 
they say their fathers had done before them. 
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During the club fighting, the old jealousy broke out. b.c. 
Duryodhana and Bhfma engaged in connbat at the other 
end qf the arena, and soon fought in downright earnest. Rivalry 
They rushed upon one another like wild elephants, whilst between 
the multitude ran to and fro, and shouted some for Bhfma Duryod- 
and others for Duryodhana. The air was filled with noise 
and dust, and the whole plain was in an uproar. Drona ^ 

f ent his son Aswatthdma to stop the combat, but no one 
leeded 'him. At last Drona went himself in all haste, 
parted the young men by sheer force, and thus put an end 
to the turmoil. 

When quiet was restored, Drona ordered Arjuna to show Arjunn's 
his skill at ajphery. The young prince entered the arena splendid 
clothed in golden mail, with his bow inlaid with many^*^^ 
colours. The qjultitude hailed him as another Indra ; and 
the heart of Kuntf thrilled with pride and exultation as she 
beheld her youngest son. Arjuna set up an iron boar and 
shot five arrows into its mouth. He tied a cow’s horn to 
the top of a pole, and shot twenty-one ajrows into the 
hollow of the horn. He mounted his chariot, and was 
driven swiftly along, whilst shooting krrows right and left 
with the utmost skill and dexterity. Next he played with 
the sword, and the blade flashed like lightning. He whirled 
his sharp-edged quoit or chakra wherever he would, and 
n^^ver missed his mark. Lastly, he armed himself with a 
noose, and threw it at horses and deer, and drew every one 
to the ground. When he had fiiyshed, he kissed the feet of 
his preceptor, and was embraced by Drona before all the 
assembly. 

* At this moment a young warrior entered the arena, and Rebuff of 
challenged Arjuna. His name was Kama. He was a close Kama, 
friend of Duryodhana, for he was as skilled an archer as 
Arjuna; but his birth was low, for his father was a charioteer. 

Arjuna w'ould liave fought Kama, but a kinsman prevented 
the combat. Duryodhana made him a Raja on the spot, 
but the Pindavas treated him as an upstart. Bhfma asked 
him what he had to do with bows and arrows, and told him 
to take a whip and drive a bullock-cart after his father. 

Kama was very angry, but said nothing ; and night coming 
on soon dispersed the assembly. 

*After this Drona claimed thgi reward of his instructions, 

^is pupils were Skilled in arms, and he was longing to be Drupada. 
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revenged on the Raja of Panch^la. Neither the Maharaja 
nor his council objected to the war against Drupada. Drona 
marched against Drupada, accompanied by the Kauravas 
and Pdndavas, and defeated the Panchdla Raja, and carried 
him off prisoner to Hastindpur, Drona now obliged Dru- 
pada to give him half the Raj of Panchila ; and Drupada 
returned to his reduced dominion, and swore to be revenged 
on Dtona. 

Meanwhile the time arrived for«appointing a Yuva-raja, 
or ‘‘little Raja.** The Yuva-raja was to help the Maha- 
raja, or “ great Raja,** in his old age, and to inherit the Raj 
after his death. A Yuva-raja was appointed whilst the 
Maharaja was alive, in order to secure the succession, and 
to accustom the young prince to the duties of government.^ 

In the first instance, Mahdraja Dhritar^htra appointed 
Yudhishthira to be Yuva-raja. Duryodhana and the Kau- 
ravas raised a great outcry. They asked the Mahdraja 
why he promoted his nephews at the expense of his sons. 
The blind old sovereign became sorely troubled. The sons 
of Pdndu had a rightful claim, but his own sons had a 
natural claim. The Mahdraja was afraid that war and blood- 
shed would break out in Hastindpur. After much hesitation 
he ordered Yudhishthira and his brethren to go to the city 
of Vdrandvata, the modern Aliahabad, there to abide until 
he should recall them to Hastindpur. The Pdndavas obeyed 
the words of the Mahdraja, and went with their mother 
Kuntf to the city of Vdrandvata. When they had departed 
out of Hastindpur, the Mahdraja appointed Duryodhana to 
be Yuva-raja. 

The exile of the Pdndavas carried them to the frontier 
of the Aryan pale. The city ot Vdrandvata, the ancient 
Praydg and modern Allahabad, was situated at the junction 
of the Ganges and Jumna. On the north was the famous 
Raj of Ayodhyd, or Oude. To the south and east was the 
country of Rdkshasas and Asuras, demons and cannibals.^ 

^ The custom of appointing a Yuva-raja, or Joobraj, still prevails in 
Hindu courts. A similar custom prevailed amongst the later kings of 
Judah and Israel. v 

* Further particulars respecting the regie n outside the Aryan pale will 
he furnished in dealing with the Ramdyana, The region to the east- 
ward of Allahabad, which is said to have been occupied by Rdksha»^as 
and Asuras, corresponds with Mfi||;adha, the modern Behar, the cradle 
of Buddhism. 
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The Kauravas had already sent a trusty retainer to Vdra- b.c. 
ndvata to compass the destruction of the Pdndavas. On 
reaching the city, the Pdndavas were met by this retainer, Harrow 
who led them to a college of holy men, and then conducted escape of 
them to a house which he had prepared for their reception, the Pan- 
At night-time the Pdndavas discovered that this house was 
built of combustibles, and that it was locked and barrgd on 
the outside. Tliey escaped through a subterranean passage, 
wnich is 'shown to lhis«day in the fortress of Allahabad. 

The house was burnt down with all that it contained, inclu- 
ding a l)hfl woman and five of her sons, who had got drunk 
after the manner of their race, and fallen asleep inside the 
l)uilding. Th% discovery of their blackened remains led 
all men to believe that Kuntl and her five sons had perished 
in llie conflagratictfi. 

The Pandavas next disguised themselves as Brahman Adven- 
mendicants, and journeyed eastward through the land 
Rakshasas and Asuras. The sacred garb ensured them 
respect, wliilst they collected enough alms for their daily shasas. 
needs. In this manner they journeyed^ to the city of Eka- 
chakra, the modern Arrah. On the way Bldma is said to 
have conquered and slain a cannibal Asiira, named ilidimba, 
and then to have married his sister Hidimbf. 

At Rkachakra, the Pdndavas and their mother lodged in Dattl' 
th%house of a Brahman. There Bhlma had an adventure hetween 
with another cannibal Asura, named Vaka. According to an ^ura 
the story, Vaka lived in the outsdeirts of the city, and re- 
quired the inhabitants to supply him with a stock of pro- 
visions and a human victim every clay. The household of 
the" Brahman where the Pandavas lodged were in great grief, 
for it was the Brahman’s turn to supply a human victim. 

The infant son of the Brahman broke off a pointed blade of 
grass, and wanted to go and kill the Asura. Kunti and her 
sons were moved to tears. Bhima went out to meet the 
Asura. He tore up a tree by the roots to serve as a club ; 
and then fought the cannibal and slew him, and dragged his 
body to the gate of the city.^ 

^ The stories of Ilidimbi and Vaka are apparently allegorical fictions, 
coined by the Brahmanical compilers of the MahA Bharata, as an expres- 
sion bf their hatred against the Buddhists. The country, as already seen, 
was the hoi -bed of Bu4dhism ; consequently it is iieopled by Rdkshasas 
and <Asuras. In Burm^iand other Buddhist countries, the ladies, though 
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At this crisis heralds were proclaiming in all lands that 
1500-1400 Drupada of Panchdla was about to celebrate the 
Swayam- Swayamvara of his daughter Draupadl at his city of Kdm- 
vara of pilya.^ The Swayamvara was a marriage festival. Young 
Draupadl. men of the noble race of Kshatriyas contended in feats of 
strength and skill for the hand of a daughter of a Raja. It 
was galled a Swayamvara, or ‘‘self choice,” because the 
damsel was supposed to have some choice in the mattej,^ 
Accordingly the Pdndavas laid aside^their old hostility against 
Drupada, and went to the Swayamvara of his daughter, who 
was said to be the fairest maiden in all the world. 

The golden The Swayamvara of Draupadl is a Rajpdt romance. All 
the Rajas of India are said to have been present, including 
Duryodhana and the other Kauravas, as well as Kama, 
their low-born ally. A large plain was set apart with 
barriers and galleries, like the area of the exhibition of 
arms at Hastindpur. At one end of the plain a golden fish 
was set up on the top of a pole. Beneath, or before, the 
fish, a chakra or quoit was hung, and kept constantly whirl 
ing round. Near the same spot was a heavy bow of 
enormous size. Tie man who strung the bow, and shot 
an arrow through the chakra, which should strike ^the eye 
of the fish, was to be the winner of the daughter ol 
the Raja. 

Draupadl When the Pdndavas reached the city of Kdmpilya* Aey 
and her found a number of Rajas encamped round about. There 
were soldiers anct elephjbnts, merchants and showmen, and 
dyum^’ multitudes of spectators. After many days of sports and 
feasting, the morning of the Swayamvara began to dawn. 
The city was awakened with drums and trumpets, and the 

perfectly modest, are more free and unreserved than in a Brahmanical 
country like India. This fact is exaggerated in the story of Hidinibi, 
who is represented as a.skiiig Uhlma to take her as his wife. Vaka is 
nothinjg more than an allegorical personification of a Buddhist monas- 
tery, .situated in the outskirts of a city, and receiving a daily supply of 
provisions from the inhabitants. The Buddhist monks had no objection 
to flesh meat, which was opposed to Brabmaiiical laws ; accordingly 
they figure as cannibals. Bhiina, the hero of«the Pandavas, is described 
as destroying the monster or monastery. 

^ General Cunningham identifies Kdmpilya with the modern Kampil, 
between Budaon and Farukhabad. • 

* At later Swayamvaras the^ were no preliminary games, but a 
princess simply chose her own bridegroom. ^ 
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plain was hung with flags and garlands. The multitude 
crowded round the barriers ; the Rajas filled the galleries ; 
the Brahmans chanted the Vedic hymns in praise of Indra 
and the gods. The princess Draupadf appeared with a 
garland in her hand, and her brother Dhrishta-dyumna stood 
at her side. The prince stepped forward and proclaimed 
that his sister would be the bride of the man who shot 
an arrow through the chakra and struck the eye or 
golden fish. He then turned to his sister and said, ‘*If 
a Kshatriya^ performs this feat, you must throw your 
garland round his neck, and accept him for your lord and 
bridegroom.’* 

Then the Raias arose from their seats and entered the Failure of 
area. They garnered round the golden fish ajnd looked the Kajas. 
wistfully at the bow ; but every man was afraid to lift it lest 
he should fail to bend it, and excite laughter and scorn. 

Presently one tried to bend the bow and failed. Then 
many tried and shared his fate. At last Kama entered the 
lists ; he bent the bow and l^ted an arrow to tly string. At 
this moment Draupadf stepped forth. She cried aloud, “ I 
w'eJ not with the base-born ! ” So Karnh. was abashed and 
walked away ; but his heart was burning with rage and 
mortification. 

Other RSijas came up, but not one could bend the bow. Triumph 
I'he Pdndavas looked on, still disguised as Brahmans, of Arjuna, 
Suadenly Arjuna stept forth and strung the bow, and fitted 
an arrow to the string. The Brahnjans looked on with wild 
surprise to see a Brahman contend at a Swayamvara. The 
Brahmans in the crowd were sore afraid lest the Rajas 
should be oflended and withhold their alms j they implored 
Arjuna to withdraw. But Arjuna, nothing daunted, drew 
his bow with all his might ; he shot the arrow through the 
centre of the whirling chakra into the eye of the golden 
fish. A roar of acclamations rose like the crash and roll of 
thunder. The Brahmans forgot their fears and waved their 
scarfs with delight The beautiful Draupadi came forth, as 
her brother had commanded her, and threw the garland 
round the neck of Arjuna, and allowed him to lead her away 
as her lord and bridegroom. 

^ TShe Aryans included at least two castes, the Kshatriyas, or military 
caste, and the Brahmans, or priests andfsages. The Rajputs claim to 
be Kshatriyas. 
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The sight drove the Rajas into a fury. They cried out, 
15 00-14 00 <( CQuid not a Kshatriya win the damsel ? “ Are we to be 

Wrath of humbled by a Brahman ? ” “ The life of a Brahman is sacred, 
the Rajas, but down with the guilty race of Driipada ! ” They gathered 
round Raja Drupada with angry faces and naked swords 5 
they threatened to burn his daughter on a pile unless she 
cho^e a Kshatriya for her husband. At this moment the 
Pdndavas threw off their disguise. Arjuna stood forth ^d 
proclaimed his birth and lineage. •The children of Bharata 
were the noblest Kshatriyas in the land, and none could 
doubt the right of Arjuna to contend at a Swayamvara. So 
the Rajas sheathed their swords in sullen anger, and went 
away to their own homes ; whilst Arjujijp. led away his 
bride, and placed her in the charge of his mother Kunti, 
until the marriage rites could be perforjiied, according to 
the law.i 

Alliance The marriage of Draupadl broke up the league be- 
tween the Pdndavas and Drona against Drupada. The 
davas^and Kauravas re^nained on the side of Drona, The Pdndavas 
Drupada. went over to Drupada and formed a close alliance with 
him. Both Drupada and the Pdndavas prepared to make 
war upon Drona and the Kauravas. Drupada was anxious 
to recover the lost half of his Raj of Panchdla ; whilst the 
Pdndavas were anxious to secure the Raj they hid inherited 
from their father Pdndu. ,v 

Division This alliance caused much alarm at Hastindpiir. The 
of the Raj. younger men were clamorous for war, but the blind Mahd raja 
was averse to bloodshed. At last Bhlshma proposed that the 
Raj of Hastiiidpur should be divided between the Kauravas 
and Pdndavas. After many debates the Mahdraja followed the 
counsel of Bhlshma. The Raj was divided, but it was not 
a fair division. The uncleared jungle of Khdndava-prastha 
was made over to the Pdndavas ; whilst the Mahdraja and 
the Kauravas remained in possession of Hastindpur.^ 

' The marriage of Draupadi has a dark side, which is best left in 
obscurity. According to a barbarous law, which prevailed in tinies 
when female infanticide was a general rule, a woman was married to the 
eldest brother, but became the wife of aR^the brothers of a family. 
Thus Draupadi was married to YudhislUhira, but became the wife of all 
five Pdndavas. The subject is sufficiently discussed in the larger 
history. See vol. i, Mahd Bhdrata, ♦ 

* The old jungle or forest bf Khdndava-prastha covered the aitc of 
modern Delhi and the surrounding country. 
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The jungle of Khindava-prastha was occupied by a b.c. 
Scythic tribe, known as Ndgas, or serpent-worshippers. 

They were driven out by the simple process of burning the 
forest. The Findavas built a fortress, and called it India- Khandava^ 
prastha.^ prasiha. 

The tradition of the new Raj tells something of the social Status of 
status of the ancient Kshatriyas. They were at on^ a 
sqj^dier and a ruling caste. l1iey were all Rajputs, or the 
sons of Rajas ; and so Idng as they protected their people, 
so long they exercised the rights of sovereignty. They did 
not trade like the Vaisyas, nor cultivate the lands like the 
Sudras. Their duty was to fight with the bow and arrows, 
the sword and spear.® 

The Pdndavas ruled their Raj like true Kshatriyas. For Orowth of 
a while they supported themselves by hunting in the 
jungles. But cultivators soon flocked to the cleared lands, 
and sowed the seed, and gave the Raja’s share of the 
harvests to Yudhishthira. In return the Pdndavas protected 
them from every enemy, and drove out all cobbers and 
cattle-lifters. , 

After a while there was a misunderstanding amongst the Exile of 
Piindavas. Arjuna left the Raj, and went into exile for 
twelve ye^rs. His adventures during this period are so 
marvellous that they may be treated as romance rather than 
as history. He married Uliipf, a daughter of the Raja of 
the Nig^s ; but she is described as a serpent rather than as 
a mortal woman. He is said to Jiave received weapons 
from the gods. He went to Manipura in eastern Bengal, 
and married the daughter of a Raja, and had a son. He 
went to Dwdraki in Guzerat, and married Subhadri, the 
sister of Krishna. At the end of twelve years he returned 
to Hastindpur, accompanied by Subhadrd. 

^ There are said to have been five districts corresponding to the five ' 
Pdndavas. ITie point is of small moment, except to archaeologists. 

Every traveller to Delhi who has visited the Kdtab tower, will remem- 
ber the desolate heaps, the Mn's of thpusands of years, that are scat- 
tered along the road. To this day there is a broken mound, called the 
“ Old Fort,** which tradflton would identify with the fortress built by 
the Findavas. ’ 

^ The Hindus are divided into four great castes, namely Brahmans 
or pfiests, Kshatriyas or soldiers, Vaisyas or merchants, and Sudras or 
cultivators. These again are distribute into a number of SttbdivbionSi 
whi^ are also called fumilies, tribes, or castes. 
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By this time the Pindavas were established in their Raj. 
1500-1400 Accordingly they celebrated a great feast or sacrifice, known 
The Raja- RajasiSya, or royal sacrifice. It was a royal banquet 
suya, or given to all the neighbouring Rajas as an assertion of their 
royd independent sovereignty over their new Raj. All the Rajas 
sacrifice, there, and amongst them was Duryodhana and his' 

brethren. The RajasUya was extolled by all the guests, but 
it made the Kauravas more jealous than ever, and tlney 
began to plot amongst themselves for the destruction of the 
Pindavas. 

Plot The ancient Kshatriyas were all given to gambling. 

P ^mk vas ^ brother of Gdndhdri, the mother of the Kauravas, 

was a noted gambler, and had an evil reputation for using 
loaded dice. He }vas dwelling at Hastinipur, and the 
Kauravas asked him how they could min the Pdndavas. 
Sdkuni counselled his nephews to invite the Pdndavas to a 
gambling match at Hastindpur. Duiyodhana was to chal- 
lenge Yudhishthira to play, but Sdkuni was to throw the 
dice ; and Yudhishthira was to be egged on until he had 
lost the Raj, and the whole of his possessions. 

Gambling The invitation was sent and accepted. The Pdndavas 
match. went to Hastindpur, accompanied by DraupadL The 
gambling match was held in a pavilion set \ip near the 
palace. Duryodhana challenged Yudhishthira to a game. 
The play began, and Sdkuni threw the dice for his nephew. 
Yudhishthira protested against the game, lie complained 
that Sdkuni ought not to throw the dice ; but still he con- 
tinued to play. He laid stake after stake, wildly, madly, 
and without regard to consequences. He was the elder 
brother ; the other Pdndavas reverenced him as their father, 
and would not venture to interfere. 

Yndhish- It is needless to lengthen out the story. Yudhishthira 
ihira’s ]ost all the wealth and cattle of himself and his brethren, 
losses. Then he gambled away the Raj of Khdndava-prastha. 
Next he staked his brethren, one after the other, beginning 
with the youngest, and lost every one. Then he staked 
himself and lo.st. Finally he staked Draupadf, and lost her 
with all the rest to the wicked Duryoobana.^ 

Terrible The scene which followed is perhaps the most sensa- 
*«”*• tional in Hindu history. The Pdndavas and Draupad/ had 

^ Similar cases of such reckless gambling are to be found to this day 
in Burma and Nipal. 
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become the slaves of Duryodhana, The assembly was in .B.e. 
a state of consternation; the chieftains looked from one 
to the other, but no man spoke a word. Duryodhana sent 
a messenger to bring Draupadi from the palace. The 
princess was filled with wrath when she was told that she 
had been gambled away as a slave-girl to Duryodhana. 

She asked whether Yudhishthira had not gambled #way 
lymself before he had staked his wife ; for if he had become 
a slave he could not stake a free woman. She refused to 
go to the gambling pavilion until she received an answer. 

But reason and arguments were thrown away. Duhsdsana 
went to the palace, seized Draupadi by her long black hair, 
and dragged l^r into the pavilion. He told her to take a 
broom and sweep the rooms. She appealed to all the 
chieftains in the pavilion ; she called upon them as husbands 
and fathers, to protect her from Duryodhana ; but not a 
man would stir hand or foot in her defence. Yudhishthira 
was paralyzed with fear; he refused to interfere, and he 
ordered his brethren to be silent. Duryodhana* then dragged 
Draupadi to his knee. Bhirna could I)pld out no longer : 
he gnashed his teeth, and swore that the day should come 
when he would smash the knee of Duryodhana, and drink 
the blood ^f Duhsisana. 

At this moment the blind Mahdraja was led into the Blind 
' paiiilion. He had been told all that had occurred, and was Maharaja, 
anxious to stop bloodshed. He decided that the P^indavas 
had lost their Raj ; but he would not permit the Pindavas 
and Draupadi to become the slaves of Duryodhana. He 
ordered them to go into the jungles as exiles for a period 
of twelve years. At the end of that time they were to 
secrete themselves in any city they pleased for one more 
year. If the Kauravas failed to find them, they were to 
recover their Raj. If the Kauravas discovered them before 
the year was up, they were to lose their Raj for ever.^ 

The Pdndavas went forth, followed by Draupadi. Bhima re- Second 
peated his bath that a day would come, when he would smash exile of the 
the knee of Duryodhana, and drink the blood of Duhsisana. 

Draupadi untied her tong black hair, and swore that it should 
never be tied again until Bhima had fulfilled his vow. 

^ The story of this exile is probaUv a myth, which had no place in 
the original tradition, but was inserted at a later period in the Sanskrit 
poem of the Maba iiharata. 
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The adventures of the Pdndavas, during the twelve years* 
exile in the jungle, are either trivial or supernatural. There 
is nothing that illustrates real life. The main interest 
centres in the thirteenth year, during which the Pdndavas 
were to conceal themselves in some city without being 
discovered by the Kauravas. Even this story is so arti- 
fici^ly constructed, that it might be rejected as a palpable 
fiction ; an episode of a game of “ hide and seek between 
Kauravas and Pdndavas, to fill up*the interval between tlie 
expulsion of the Pdndavas and the beginning of the great 
war. 

But the story of the thirteenth year, artificial as it is, 
presents a picture of Hindu courts in prinpitive simplicity. 
Moreover, it is a satire on the belief in ghosts or demons, 
as lovers of fair women. This belief in ‘‘spirit lovers** 
was common enough in the ancient world, and finds full 
expression in the book of Tobit. Sara, the daughter of 
Raguel, married seven husbands in succession, but each one 
was murdered in turn by a demon lover named Asmodeus.^ 
The same belief still lingers in all parts of India. The 
Hindu story of the' thirteenth year is contrived to ridicule 
such a belief; it is a relic of an age of Hindu civilization, 
which has died out of the world. 

According to the Sanskrit epic the Pindavas“ proceeded 
to a city, named Virdta, just before the beginning of the 
thirteenth year.^ They were disguised in various ways, in 
the hope of entering thci service of the Raja, who was also 
named Virita. They found the Raja sitting at the entrance- 
hall to his palace, surrounded by his council of chiefs or 
elders, after ancient Hindu fashion. After a long pre- 
liminary conversation all the five Pdndavas were taken into 
the service of the Raja. Yudhishthira was engaged to 
teach the Raja how to gamble. Bhfma, the giant, was' 
appointed head cook, as his strength would enable him to 
prevent the under cooks from wasting or stealing the 
victuals. Arjuna was disguised as a eunuch, and engaged 
to teach music and dancing to the daughter of the Raja. 
The two younger brothers were employed, one as master of 
the horse, and the other as master of the cattle. 

' Tobit, chaps, iii. to viii. 

‘ General Cunningham identifies this city with the modern Bairat, 
about 105 miles to the south of DcihL 
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There was some diflBiculty about Draupadf. She had vowed b-c. 
not to tie up her hair ; this was evaded by twisting it into iSQo-Hoo 
a string like the tail of a serpent. Her beauty excited the praupadl, 
jealousy of the Rid ; this was overcome by her telling the a lady’s- * 
Rdnf that she was beloved by five ghosts, called Gandharvas, maid, 
who would murder any mortal man who paid her the slightest 
attention. Accordingly she was engaged as lady*s-maid to 
tlje RdnL 

Bhima soon gained the favour of Raja Virdta. A foreign Bhima’s 
wrestler, named Jinnita, had put all the warriors of the Raja strength, 
to shame, so that none dared to encounter him. Bhima 
came forward, and vanquished Jimuta, and put him to death 
amidst the acclynations of the multitude. The Raja leaped 
from his seat with joy, and bestowed many gifts on Bhima. 

From that time took a great liking to Bhima, and made 
him fight with lions, tigers, or bears, in the presence of his 
ladies. 

In those days a prince, named Kichdka, was dwelling at Kichdka, 
Virdta. He was brother of the Rdni, and commander-in^ the brother 
chief of the army of the Raj. He did \vhat he pleased at 
Virdta, according to the old saying, The brother of the 
Rdnl is always to be feared by the Raja.” 

Kichdka became enamoured of Draupadf, and asked her Fight in 
to become *liis wife. She replied that she could not marry thenm,ic- 
him^because of her five Gandharva lovers. Kichdka would 
not be refused ; he told her she must marry him, and treated 
her with rudeness. She complained to the Raja, but he 
would do nothing ; he was too much afraid of the Rdnfs 
brother. She next complained to Bhima, and he promised 
that she should be revenged. One night Kichdka went to 
the palace to see Draupacll, but met Bhima in her stead. A 
desperate battle was fought in the music-room. At last 
Bhima killed Kichdka and left him dead on the floor. He 
then went off to sleep in the kitchen, without saying a word 
to any one. 

Next morning the dead body of Kichdka was found in Gandhawa 
the music-room. Every bone was broken ; those who saw l^vew. 
the body said that Kicfcdka had not been murdered by men, 
but by deiifons. The story was soon told in the streets and 
bazars, that the commander -in-chief had been killed by 
Gandharvas, because of his lovePfor the Rdnl’s waiting- 
raai<l^ The whole city was in an uproar. The brothers of 

c 
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Kichika came to the palace to bring away the dead body 
1500-1400 Qf burning. They saw Draupadi and carried 

her off likewise to bum with Kichjika, and compel her to 
join him in the world of shades. 'Bhfma heard her screams. 
He drew his hair over his face, so that no man should know 
him. He tore up a tree by its roots to serve as a club. 
He fell upon the brothers of Kichika and slew every one, 
and returned to the palace by a secret way. 

General The general consternation was ‘•now greater than ever, 
panic. The city was seized with a panic. The Raja and the 
council of chieftains were in mortal fear of Draupadi and 
her Gandharvas. The Raja was afraid to speak to her. 
The Rdnf told her to leave the city ; but tha. thirteenth year 
of concealment was nearly over, and Draupadi remained 
in the palace in spite of them all. r * 

Virata Meanwhile the death of Kichdka had been noised abroad, 
invaded. The Rajas round about said, “ Kichdka is dead ; let us 

invade the Raj of Virdta and carry off the cattle.'^ One 
Raja invaded the northern quarter, and carried off cows 
and buffaloes; and the herdsmen ran to the city to tell 
Raja Virdta. The troops were called out, and Raja Virdta 
mounted his chariot, and drove off to recover the cattle. 
Dancing- Whilst Virdta was gone to the northern quarter, pf the Raj, 
master Duryodhana and the other Kouravas invaded the southern 

v^rrior quarter, and carried off more cattle. The herdsmen ci-me 

to the city complaining and lamenting, but there was no 
Raja to protect them. < Arjuna called for a chariot, put on 
his armour, and appeared before the court, with his weapons 
in his hands. The princess and her damsels laughed merrily 
to see the dancing-master in armour ; they all cried to him 
to bring back a rich spoil of silks and jewels. In tliis 
manner Arjuna drove off to recover the cattle from tlie 
Kauravas. 

Difficulties At this point the story loses its interest. Arjuna was 
in the discovered by the Kauravas, and it was a question whether 
story. discovery was made before or after the completion of 

the fourteenth year. The question was never settled. 
Negotiations were opened which might have been begun 
immediately after the expulsion of the Pdndavas ;* although, 
according to the Mahd Bhdrata, they were not begun until 
after the completion of the thirteenth year of exile. 

Raja Drupada, the father-in-law of the Pindavas, seirt a 
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Srahman, as envoy from the Pindavas to the Mahiraja of b.c. 
Hastindpur. The Mahdraja called the council together to 
receive the envoy. THe Brahman spoke thus to the coun- p^jJJavas 
cil : “ An envoy is the tongue of the party by whom he is send an 
sent : If he fails to discharge his trust, and does not envoy to 
faithfully repeat his master’s words, he is guilty of treachery : Hastind- 
Have I therefore your permission to repeat the message 
sent by the Pdndavas?” The whole council exclaimed, 

“Speak the words of tho»Pdn‘davas without extenuation and 
without exaggeration.” Then the Brahman spoke as follows : 

“The Pdndavas send their salutations and speak these 
words: ‘ Dhritardslitra and Pdndii were brothers, as all 
men know ; wl^ then should the sons of Dhritardslitra 
inherit the whole Raj, whilst the sons of Pdndu are shut 
out^? It is true ^lat the Pdndavas have lost their Raj of 
Khdndava-prastha in a game of dice ; but it was by loaded 
dice and false play ; and unless you restore their inheritance 
they must declare war, and the blood of the slain will be 
upon your heads.’ ” • 

The speech of the Brahman threw the ^council into a tur- Debate in 
moil. The Kauravas wrangled like angry kinsmen. The council, 
points of the debate were very simple. Was there, or was 
there not, foul play at the gambling match ? Were the Pdn- 
davas discovered by the Kauravas before or after the close 
of tljp thirteenth year? Bhfshma praised Arjuna to the dis- 
gust of Kama. The debate was ended by the Mahdraja, who 
sent his charioteer, Sanjaya, with a i^ply to the Pdndavas.^ 

The real object of the mission of Sanjaya was to induce Mission of 
the Pdndavas to return to Hastindpur, without giving them Snnjaya to 
any pletlge that their Raj would be restored. Mahdraja l^’anda- 
Dhritardshtra sent a message which was duly repeated to 
the Pdndavas and their allies. He poured out praises 
upon the Pdndavas ; he said that enemies and friends were 
equally loud in extolling them; some of the Kauravas 
might have used harsh language, but he would make peace 

^ Sanjaya is said to have been the minister and charioteer of Maharaja 
Dhritara&htra. He thus held an important post in the court of Has- 
tinapur. Kama is accourfted low-born, because he was the son of a 
charioteer. The origin of this discrepancy is discussed- in the larger 
history. The Brahmanical compilers of the Mabd Bh&rata were jealous 
of the important part played by charioteew in the original version of the 
tradition, and therefore represented them in the poem as a low-born 
race gf carters and waggoners. 
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B.c. between all parties, if the Pandavas would only return to 
1500-1400 Hastindpur. 

Itslhilure Pdndavas, ho\yever, were not to be entrapped. Yud- 

’ hishthira replied that neither he nor his brethren would 
return to Hastindpur, unless a pledge was given that their 
half of the Raj would be restored. Accordingly both parties 
piHipared for war. 

Character There is little in the war of the Mahd Bhdrata to render 
of the war. it memorable in after generations, beyond the horrible tale 
of slaughter. In its original form it was not associated 
with any sentiment of patriotism or religion, such as ani- 
mated the children of Israel during the conquest of the 
promised land. Neither was it a war in wipich men fought 
to wipe out dishonour, as the Greeks fought the Trojans 
during the siege of Troy. Nor was it a \yar between men of 
different blood like that between Greece and Persia. It was 
nothing but a battle between kinsmen for the possession of 
land. 

Plain of 'rhe Kaucavas and Pdndavas assembled their respective 
Kuru- Jellies on a famoi^s plain round a lake or tank, known as 

kshetra. Kuru-kshetra. It was situated about fifty or sixty miles 

from modern Delhi. The warriors were arrayed against 
each other, and stirred up every angry passion^ by abusing 
and railing at each other. At last when they had lashed 
each other into fury by taunts and gibes, they ruslied against 
each other like ferocious beasts or madmen. Some threw 
stones j others fought with their fists, teeth, and nails, or 
kicked and wrestled till one or other was killed. Others 
fought with clubs, knives, swords, spears, javelins, chakras, 
or bows and arrows. Whenever a conqueror had overthrown 
his adversary he severed his head from the body, and 
carried it off as a trophy. 

Single The story of revenge and slaughter was one which fathers 
coabats might tell their sons from generation to generation, as a 
ghastly moral against feuds and wars. It is not so much a 
description of a general battle, as of a series of single 
combats between distinguished warriors, which would be 
sung in ballads for ages afterwards. ^Bhlshma, the patriarch 
of the royal house of Hastindpur, was slain by Arjuna. 
Drona engaged in mortal combat with Drupada to. settle 
the old feud which hac^ driven him into exile. Drupada 
was slain by Drona; but his son Dhrishtardyumna revenged 
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his death by fighting against Drona until he slew him. b.c.. 
Bhfma engaged in mortal combat with Duhs^sana, the man 
who dragged Draupadf by her hair into the gambling 
pavilion. Bhfma overthrew his eiiemy, cut off his head, 
and drank his blood in accordance with his vow, and then 
tied up the dishevelled hair of Draupadf whilst his finprs 
were dripping with the blood of the evil doer. Lastly 
thfre was the crowning contest between Arjuna and Kama. 

They fought in war-chari6ts with their bows and arrows in 
their hands. Arjuna was almost overcome by the arrows 
of Kama, w'hen the wheel of Kama’s charriot sank into 
the earth, and wmld not move. Kama called out to his 
adversary to hoM his liand until he recovered the wheel ; 
but Arjuna saw his opportunity, and shot Kama dead with 
an arrow. % 

The details of the battle are interminable, and occupy Slaughter 
volumes. One dreadful night the warriors fought through 
the darkness with a weapon in one hand and a torch in 
the other. The battle was really over on the !>eventeenth 
day, when Bhfma slew Duhsdsana, and x%juna slew Kama. 

On the eighteenth day Duryodhana rallied his forces for a 
general engagement, but all the Kauravas excepting himself 
w^ere slain lyjon the field, and he fled away to the lake in 
the centre of the plain Bhfma ran after Duryodhana, and 
mocked and reviled him until the ghastly w^arrior came out 
and engaged in a finrd combat. The two men fought with 
clubs, until Bhima struck a foul bl^lw, which smashed the’ 
knee of Duryodhana, and then left him to die where he lay.^ 

The Pindavas had got the mastery, but the bloodshed Revenge of 
was not over. There was yet to be a slaughter of sleeping Aswatt- 
men in the camp of the k'fndavas; it is known as 
revenge of Aswatthima.'* Drona, the father of Aswatt- 
hdma, had slain Druj3ada, and had then been killed by 
Drupada’s son Dhrishta-dyumna. Aswatthdma lived to 
carry on the feud, and- swore to be revenged on Dhrishta- 
dyumna and the Pdndavas. 

At evening time Aswatthdma and two surviving warriors Omen of 
stood by the side of *the wounded Duryodhana. They 
cheered his dying agonies by pledging themselves to avenge crows. 

^ I'hfi foul blow of Bhfma consisted in htf striking Duryodhana below 
the waist. The blow was given in accordance with the vow which 
Bhi'msahad made in the gambling pavilion. 
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his death. They left him on the field, and sat under a 
tree to consider what to do. Suddenly Aswatthdma learnt 
a lesson from an omen. Crows were roosting in the tree ; 
an owl approached them warily ; he killed them one at a 
time without awakening them. ** Thus/^ cried Aswatthdma, 
“ we will revenge ourselves on the sleeping Pdndavas ; we 
win kill them one at a time, as the owl has killed the 
crows.” 4 

The camp of the Pdndavas waS on one side of the lake, 
and the camp of the Kauravas on the other. The Pdndavas 
had left Draupadf and her sons in charge of allies and 
servants, and had gone to the camp of the Kauravas to take 
possession of the spoil, and pass the nighrthere. 

At midnight Aswatthdma and his two comrades approached 
the camp of the Pdndavas. It was surrounded by a deep 
trench, and had but one entrance. Aswatthdma posted his 
two comrades at the entrance, and stole off to the quarters 
of Dhrishta-dyumna. The son of Dnipada was sleeping 
on the grdund. Aswatthdma awoke him by kicking his 
head The doomed warrior saw his enemy standing over 
him with a drawn sword He cried out “ Treachery I ” 
Aswatthdma broke his skull with the back of the sword, 
and silenced him for ever. He then rushed out of the 
tent to be revenged on the Pdndavas. 

The Pdndavas were away at the camp of the Kauvavas, 
but Draupadf and her sons were sleeping at their quarters. 
The young men were awakened by the turmoil in the 
quarters of Dhrishta-dyumna. They ran out one after the 
other, and were cut down and killed by Aswatthdma, By 
this time the whole camp was in disorder. Friends and 
kinsmen were shouting and fighting against each other. 
The women filled the air with shrieks and screams. Num- 
bers were killed and wounded on all sides. Some tried to 
escape from the camp, but were cut down by the two men 
at the entrance. Aswatthdma lost his way in the darkness, 
but set alight to a great pile of firewood. The camp was 
filled with a sudden glare of fire and flame. Aswatthdma 
escaped " amidst the uproar, gaifi'ed the entrance, and 
disappeared with his comrades into the outer world. 

The day was just dawning as the three men ^walked 
across the plain of Kuhi-kshetra. Wolves and jackals had 
begun to attack the dead corpses, but were scared a\say by 
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the light of morning. The three warriors took a last fare- b.c. 
well of the dying Duryodhana ; they gladdened his last 
moments with the story of their revenge j and then, as he 
gave up the ghost, they fled away into the jungle and were 
heard of no more. 

The final scene in the great war is told with much pathos. Funeral 
The agony of Draupadi and the woe of the Pdndavas? may rites, 
fee passed over in silence. The sympathies of the reader are 
not with the victors, bift with the mourners for the dead. 

As the day began to dawn, the widows, daughters, and 
mothers of the slain came on the field of Kuru-kshetra 
weeping and wailing, to perform the last rites of their dead 
kinsmen. Th« funeral piles were burning, but no widow 
threw herself into the flames. The imagination rests upon 
the weeping women, without the additional horror of female 
sacrifices, which characterised a later period of Hindu 
history.^ 

Next followed another painful scene. The blind old Submis- 
Mahdraja Dhritardshtra, and his wretched wife Gandhdrf, 
were borne down with grief for the lo^ of their sons ; yet ^Jahdra’a 
both came out of Hastindpur, with the touching submission * ’ 

of Hindus, to bend to the decrees of fate, and pay their 
homage tj) the victors. This done, they went off* to the 
jungle to take up their abode on the bank of the Ganges, 
anil spend their last years in devotion and prayer. 

Amidst these scenes of mourning the conquerors were Triumph 
exulting in their victory. Drums w«re beaten, trumpets were the 
sounded, flags were flying, whilst Yudhishthira and his 
brethren went in jo3^ul procession to take possession of the 
Raj of Hastindpur. But the songs of triumph must have 
jarred upon ears that were filled with the cries of the 
mourners for the dead and dying. 

The end of the story may be told in a few words. Yud- Close ot 
hishthira and his brethren became great conquerors ; they 
are said to have subdued every Raja throughout the length p^ndLas. 
and breadtli of India. When they had brought their 

^ It is difficult to reconcile the fact that no widow performed a Sati 
after the war of the Mahd Bhdrata with the statement that Madri, the 
younger wife of Pandu, perished on his funeral pile. There was evi- 
^ dendy some conflict of authority as regards the rite of Sati ; poSsibly the 
story of Madri is an interpolation, and the rite of Satf originated in a 
lat«r age. ' 
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B.C. conquests to a close, they celebrated a horse feast or sacrifice, 
15 00-140 0 known as an Aswamedha; it was an assertion of their 
sovereignty over the empire of India. All the Rajas whom 
they conquered were summoned to Indra-prasthato pay their 
homage to the conquerors, and to feast on horse-flesh after 
, the manner of the ancient Kshatriyas. But before describ- 
ing the Aswamedha, it wall be as well to review the scope 
and subject matter of the whole poem of the Mahd Bhdratt., 
Composi- The foregoing narrative is a bare^ outline of the original 
tion of the tradition of the Mahd Bhdrata. It records events which 
Maha ^re referred to the fifteenth century before the Christian era; 
Bharata, Israelites w'cre delivered out of Egypt, and con- 

ducted by Moses to the promised land. After an apparent 
interval of unrecorded centuries, the storj' of the great war 
was retold in the Sanskrit poem as a religious parable, replete 
with spiritual meanings and pious teachings. The poem of 
the Mahd Bhdrata is of such inordinate length, that it may 
have been composed by a variety of bards ; but the work is 
referred to one particular Brahman sage, who is known by 
the name of Vydsa, or “the arranger.^* 

Part Vydsa is represented as playing an important part in the 

played by events recorded in the Mahd Bhdrata; but everything wliich 
Vydsa. jg about him is improbable or supernatural. He is 

said to have been an illegitimate son of the damsel w^ho 
afterwards married Mahdraja Santnnu ; to have been "the 
real father of Dhritardshtra and Pandu ; to have caused 
Gdndhdri to have a bundled sons at a birth. Sometimes he 
appears in an abrupt and supernatural manner to impart 
religious instruction to the Pdndavas. He directed Arjuna 
to perform penance on the Himalayas, and ordered Yud- 
hishthira to celebrate the Aswamedha as an atonement for 
sin. Sometimes he appears to explain away something that 
is opposed to Brahmanical ideas, such as the marriage of 
Draupadi to Yudhishthira and his brethren. 

Religious The religious teaching of the Mahd Bhdrata is evidently 
product of a later age than that in which the great war 
^^drata.^ was fought. The Kauravas and Pdjpdavas sacrificed to 
Indra, the king of gods, and appear to have worshipped the 
gods of fire, water, wind, and other Vedic deities. But the 
comiulers of the Mahd Bhdrata resolved all these gods into 
one Supreme Spirit, under^he name of Vishnu, and taught 
the worship of Krishna as an incarnation of Vishnu. 
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Thus Krishna appears in the Mahd Bhdrata as a mortal b c. 
hero, and as the Supreme Being. Like Vydsa he plays an ^5 ot>-i4 QQ 
important part in the history of the great war, but generally 
in an improbable and supernatural manner. He is apiayedby 
mediator in times of feud, and a consoler in times of afBic- Krishna, 
lion. He was present at the Swayamvara of Draupadl to 
mediate between the Pandavas and the angry Rajas. •He 
s^idenly appeared in the gambling pavilion to prevent 
Duryodhana from insulting Draupadi. He was mixed up 
in the negotiations which preceded the great war, flying 
vast distances through the air in a moment of time. The 
Kauravas plotted to seize him at Hastindpur, hut he became 
manifest as the Supreme Being; all the gods issued from 
liis body, flames of fire fell from his eyes, and his form was 
as radiant with golden beams as the sun at noonday. He 
appeared to Arjuna on the morning of the first day of the 
war. Arjuna was shrinking from the slaughter of friends 
and kinsmen ; he would rather die, he said, than fight 
against such good men as Bhfshnia and Drorm. Krishna 
consoled him with the doctrine that di;ath was but the 
transmigration of the soul from one body to another. He 
stirred Arjuna into action by assuring him that fighting was 
the duty of all Kshatriyas ; and that if he proved himself a 
coward, and failed to fight, he could never hope to enter 
the keaven of Indra. 

The story of the great war has been reduced in the fore- Grandeur 
going pages to a simple narratives of life and manners, 

But it is told in the Mahd Bharata with all the exuberance 
and exaggeration of Oriental imaginations revelling in an 
ideal world. Every Raja in India is said to have been 
present at the Swayamvara of Draupadi and tlie Raja-sdya 
of Yudhishthira. Every Raja is said to have fought in the 
great war of the Mahd Bharata, on the side of the Kauravas, 
or on that of the Pdndavas. The armies at Kuru-kshetra 
were thus reckoned by millions of millions ; elephants and 
chariots by tens of millions. I'he battle is described with a 
grandeur greater than that of the war of Zeus against the 
Titans. Drums were beaten, trumpets and war-shells were 
sounded, and gorgeous banners were waving in the air. 

Gigantic Rajas, arrayed in golden mail, and armed witli 
supernatural weapons, appeared In chariots radiant with 
strinigs of jewels and bracelets of gold and pearls. Vast 
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B-c. masses of elephants and chariots, horse and foot, were 
I 500>1400 stayed to and fro like the waves of the sea. The air 
was darkened by darts and arrows, or illuminated with 
the flashing of swords and spears. Rivers of blood issued 
from mountains of slain. Lastly, frantic widows, with dis- 
hevelled hair, shrieked over the slaughtered bodies of 
husbands and sons, not by tens or hundreds, but by 
millions. c 

Aswamed- The Aswamedha, or horse sacrifice of Yudhishthira, is 
ha,orhorse described on an equally grand scale. The primitive idea 
sacrifice, of an Aswamedha was to let a horse loose for a year as a 
challenge to all the neighbouring Rajas. \Vhenever the 
horse wandered into the territory of anothei^ Raja, there was 
a battle for the supremacy. It was a rude sport adapted to 
a warlike race like the ancient Kshatryas. If a warrior 
gained a succession of victories, he slaughtered the horse, 
and served it up at a great feast to all the conquered 
Rajas. In this manner Aijuna is said to have followed the 
horse of Yudhishthira, and conquered all the Rajas in 
India. He then <summoned all the Rajas to attend the 
Aswamedha, to pay their homage to Yudhishthira, and to 
feast on the horse which was roasted for the occasion. 
Whether Arjuna did or did not conquer all tj>e Rajas in 
India is a question which the reader must decide for him- 
self. If he did, the horse must have travelled imiisense 
distances. How the horse-feast became converted in after 
times into an atonement for sin is a religious question which 
may be left to conjecture.^ 

Finalscene The Story of the great war concludes with a grand 
at the creation of Hindu imagination. It has already been seen 
Ganges, ^^^t the blind Mahiraja of Hastinapur went away with his 
wife G^ndhdrf to dwell in retirement on the bank of the 
Ganges. Fifteen years after the great war, the widows and 
mothers of those who had been slain went to the same spot 
to mourn for the loss of their husbands and sons. Vyisa, 
the Brahman sage, appeared amongst the women to console 
them. He stood on the bank of the Ganges and invoked 
the dead warriors by their va»-ious feames. Presently the 
river began to foam and boil, and a great noise rose out of 
the waters. The ghosts of .the departed heroes, appijarcd 

^ Some information on this point will be found in Chapter IV, on 
the Religion and Literature” of the Hindus. u 
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above the surface in all the glory and magnificence which 
they displayed on the plain of Kurii-kshetra. Bhfshma and 

Drona, seated in their ch^ots in full armour, ascended out 

of the waters with all their armies, arrayed as they were on 
the first day of the Mahd Bhdrata. Next came Kama and 
Duryodhana, together with S^kuni and Duhsdsana, and 
many other warriors and Rajas. There too were tho sons 
^of Draupadi, and her brother Dhrishta-dyumna, and all the 
men who had been siain in the revenge of Aswatthdma. 
All appeared in great beauty and splendour, with horses, 
chariots, banners, and arms. But all enmity had departed 
from them, and they were all in perfect friendship with one 
another. Thpi the widows and other women were over- 
joyed; not a trace of grief remained amongst them. 
Widows went tc^ their husbands, daughters to their fathers, 
and mothers to their sons; and all the fifteen years of 
sorrow were forgotten in the ecstasy of meeting. The night 
passed away in the fulness of joy ; but when the morning 
dawned all the dead mounted their horses and chariots, and 
disappeared in the waters. Then Vy^sa gave the widows 
leave to follow their husbands; and having paid their 
devotions they plunged into the Ganges and joined their 

husbands in the heaven of Indra.^ 

• 

^ All Kshatriyas who perished on the field of battle were supposed to 
g<fto Swarga, the heaven of Indra; but when their merits were suf- 
ficiently rewarded they returned to the world, and entered upon a new 
chain of exibtcnces in successive transmigrations. (See Chap. IV.) 



CHAPTER II. 

RAMAYANA : OUDE. 

ABOUT B.C. lOOa 

O 

B.c. 1000 The Rdmdyana is a Sanskrit epic like the Mahi Bhdrata, 
^ but the main tradition reveals a higher stage of civilization.^ 
Kaj of The principal scenes are laid in Ayodhyd, or Oude, a large 
territory on the northern bank of the Ganges ; and north 
^ of the land of Rikshasas and Asuras, described in the 
Mahd Bhdrata. The Raj of Ayodhyd thus occupied the 
centre of Hindustan.^ Its capital was also named Ayodbyd, 
and was situated on the river Sarayu it was hundreds of 
miles to the south-east of Kastindpur and Delhi. The 
Mahdraja of Ayodhyd was married to three wives or Rflhfs. 
He had eight chosen ministers ; two Brahman priests as his 
advisers ; and a great c 6 uncil of state for the exercise of 
certain constitutional powers. 

' An approximate date of the reign of Rdma is fixed by the following 
data. General Cunningham has fixed the war of the Maha Bharata in 
the fifteenth century before the Christian era. Mention is made in tlic 
Mahd Bharata of a certain Rituparna, as Raja of Ayodhya. Rituparna 
reigned in the fifteenth generation before Rama, as shown in the genea 
lopcal lists. (See Tod’s Rajasthan^ voL i.) Reckoning a generation a. 
thirty years there would be an interval of 450 years between the war ot 
thh Mi^'i Bharata and the reign of Rdma. The date of the composition 
of the Rdmdyana is a very different matter; perhaps the poem was 
composed more than a thousand years after thewmtual exile of Rdma. 

^ The Raj is known in.the Rdmdyana as the Raj of Kosala ; and the 
name of Ayodhya, or Oude, is only applied to the city. The name of 
Kosala is important in dealing with Buddhist legends. l 

* The river Sarayu is now Ictiown as the Gogra. The site of the 
ancient city of Ayodhyd is still to be traced amongst the mounds in the 
neighbourhood of Fyzabad. 
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Dasaratha, MahAraja ofAyodhy^, had four sons by his B.a looo 
three Rdnfs, namely, Rdma, Lakshmana, Satrughna, and , . 7^. 
Bharata. Rdma was the son of Kausalyd, the first and Dasaratlw: 
chief wife. Lakshmana and Satrughna were the sons of his four 
the middle wife, Bharata was the son of the . last wife, the sons, 
reigning favourite, the young and beautiful Kaikeyi. ,The 
plot of the Rdmdyana turns upon the jealousy bet^yeen 
Kausalyd and Kaikeyi, and the rival claims of Rdma and 
ffharata. 

Rdma, the eldest son by Kausalyd, had been fortunate RamA, the 
and happy. The Raja of Mithild, to the eastward of Oude,^ eldest, 
proclaimed the Swayamvara of his daughter Sitd. There 
was a huge bow^ and Sitd was to be given in marriage to 
the Raja who could bend tlie bow. The Swayamvara was 
held, but not a Raja could lift the bow from the ground. At 
last Rdma took up the bow, and bent it until it broke in 
twain ; and in due course he became the husband of the 
beautiful Sitd. 

At last the time arrived for the appointment of a Yuva- Rdma 
raja or ‘Mittle Raja." According to the story, Rdma was appointed 
the universal favourite. Ministers, cJiicftains, and the 
people were all loud in their praises of Rdma. The 
Maharaja resolved on appointing Rdma to the post of 
Yuva-raja. * He got rid of Bharata by sending him wuth his 
hal^brother Satrughna on a visit to Kaikeyfs father, the Raja 
of Giri-vraja, seven* days’ journey from Ayodhya.^ The 
Mahdraja summoned Rdma to the palace, and told him that 
on the morrow he would be installed as Yuva-raja. Mean- 
while Rdma was to keep a careful watch throughout the 
night, lest Bharata should suspect what was going on, and 
return to Ayodhyd and upset the arrangement.® 

According to the Rdmdyana, the whole city of Ayodhyd 

^ The Raj of Mithild corresponded to the modern Tirhiit. 

® Giri-vraja was the old name of Rajagriha, the modem Rajgfr, in 
Rebar. In ancient times it was a centre of Buddhism, and suj^jgests the 
idea of a religious element in the antagonism between Kama and 
Bharata. Kama was certainly a champion of the Brahmans. Bharata 
may have been a represciAative of a Buddhist faction. 

® The jealousy between the first wife and the youngest is as old as 
polygamy. Did not Jacob prefer Rachel to Leah, and Joseph or Ben- 
jamiif to his eldest son Reuben? llic^reader must judge for himself 
" whether the Mahdraja did not in his iSeart prefer 'Bharata to Rama, 
filthpugK he made a show of favouring Kama. 
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B.C, 1000 yns in a blaze of joy and exultation at the approaching 
- . . . installation of R^ma. The houses were illuminated through- 
the night with endless clusters of lamps. At early 
city of dawn the people watered the streets, strewed the roads 
Ayodhya. with flowers, and set up gay banners in all directions. The 
news of the installation spread far and wide. Crowds of 
coun'hy people flocked into Ayodhyd. Singers, musicians, 
and'' dancing-girls delighted the hearts of young and old. 
Even the little children, who wefepiaying in the court-yarife 
and under the porticoes, kept on saying to one another, 
“ This day Rdma is to be anointed Yuva-raja.” 

Discovery All this while a very different scene was being enacted in 
the palace. On the previous day Kaikeyf. the youngest 
inngue. unaware that Rdma was to be installed. The 

Mahdraja had promised to see her in the evening, and 
purposed coaxing her to agree to the appointment of Rdma. 
But his intentions were thwarted. A slave-girl belonging to 
Kaikeyf, named Manthard, had gone to the roof of the 
palace, and discovered that the whole city was illuminated 
for the coming installation of Rdma. She ran to the 
apartments of her taistress, and told her that Bharata was 
excluded from the throne ; that the Mahdraja, had sent 
Bharata to his grandfather, in order to instal Rdma as 
Yuva-raja. 

■Wrath of Kaikeyf saw through the whole intrigue. She threw off 
Kaikeyf. her jewels and scattered them over the floor of her room. 
She untied her hair, and dishevelled it over her shoulders. 
She threw herself upon the ground, and covered her face 
with the darkness of anger. 

Elevation At this crisis the Mahdraja entered the apartments of 
of Bharata, Kaikeyf. It is needless to dwell upon what followed. The 
«t son”"^' Mahdraja was in sore distress ; for a long time 

** "■ Kaikeyf would not speak to him ; then she stormed, at 

him ; finally she befooled him. She insisted that Bharata 
should be installed as Yuva-raja; and that Rdma should 
be sent into exile for fourteen years. The Mahdraja was a 
helpless slave in the hands of Kaikeyf ; he could not resist 
• her,. and at last was compelled to yj^ld to her imperious 

will 

R&nui con- At early morning, whilst the city was preparing for the 
demned to installation, Rdma was summoned to the palace, *and 
ushered into the presence of bis father. The Mahdraja 
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was speechless from grief.i Kaikeyf was exulting in her b.c. iooo 
triumph over the first wife. She told Rdiua his fate in 
words of steel. Rdma received the news like a model 
prince who had been trained by Brahmans. He showed 
neither anger nor sorrow ; his face was an unruffled calm. 

He prepared to obey the commands of his father without a 
murmur. He was bent on going into exile with as nflich 
tranquillity as if he had been ordered to ascend the thrciKe, 
fldma left the presence of the Mahdraja and Kaikeyf to Agony of 
carry the news to his mofher Kausalyd. The princess had the mothei 
been spending the night in offering sacrifices to Vishnu in 
T)ehalf of her beloved son. She had gloried in the thought 
that the machinations of Kaikeyi had been defeated, and 
that Rdma was t8 be appointed Yuva-raja. In one moment 
the cup of happiness w’as dashed to the ground. Instead of 
reigning as Malidftija in the city of Ayodhyd, her son was 
to go as an exile into the jungle. His place upon the throne 
was to be filled by the son of her detested rival. She her- 
self, deprived of the protection of Rdma, was to be exposed 
to the caprices and domination of Kaikeyf, as th*e mother of 
the future Mahdraja, In agony of soul, Kausalyd implored 
Rdma to resist the commands of his father ; to assume the 
' government of the Raj ; and, if opposed, to slay the royal 
dotard whoiiad become the slave to Kaikeyi. She was his 
mother, and her commands, she said, were as binding upon 
him^LS those of bis father Dasaratha. 

Rdma was not to be moved from his high resolve. He Obedience 
was* deaf to all suggestions of disobedience, rebellion, or of lUma. 
parricide. He told his mother that the Mahdraja was her 
husband and her god, and that she was bound to obey him 
whatever might be his commands. 

Kausalyd next entreated Rdma to take her with him into Remon- 
jthe jungle. She could not live in the palace to endure the strances, 
insults gf Kaikeyf and the contempt of the slave-girls. But 
Rdma was inexorable. By taking his mother into the jungle 
he would make her a widow whilst her husband was alive. 

She would violate her duty as a wife, and he would violate 
his duty as a son. ^ 

Rdma left his mother, to return to his own palace, and Ramans 
break the news to his wife Sftd. The young wife was not wife, Sftd. 

^ Tfie exaggeraterl accounts of the M%haraja*s sorrowing over the 
exile of P.ama give rise to the suspicion that his grief was all a sham. 
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B.C.' 1000 cast down by her husband’s doom ; but she was angry when 
he proposed going alone into exile, and leaving her behind 
at AyodhyjL She declared that a wife must share the for- 
tunes of her husband, and that she must accompany him 
into the jungle. Rdma dwelt upon the dangers and priva- 
tions of jungle life ; but his words were thrown away. She 
prayed and wept until he allowed her to share his exile. 
He also permitted his half-brother Lakshmana to accom- 
pany them into the jungle. p 
Historical The story of the exile of Rdma is suggestive. The first 
signifi- and second exiles of the Pdndavas, as told in the Mahd 
Se exile ^^e somewhat mythical; they might be omitted 

altogether without interfering with the curi^nt of the tradi- 
tion of the great war. The exile of Rdma is historical ; it 
forms an essential portion of the majp tradition. The 
inference follows that the horrible slaughter of kinsmen in 
the war of the Mahd Bhdrata left a lasting impression upon ' 
history. It taught a wholesome lesson to the ancient world 
that fratricidal wars were the ruin of empires. After the 
war of the Mahd Bhdrata, a sentence of exile became the 
rule in cases of* domestic feuds, as the only safeguard 
against fratricidal war. 

Contradic- The Story of the exile of Rdma is however contradictory, 
tionsinthe In modern times the sentence of exile amongs^^the princes 
of Raj pu tana has been carried out with funereal p^mp. 
The ofendor was clothed in black, invested with a black 
sword and buckler, moi^nted on a black horse, and solemnly 
commanded to depart but of the limits of the Raj.^ Hence- 
forth the exiled prince either entered into foreign service, 
like Drona, or led the life of a bandit and outlaw,^ 

Political According to the Rdmdyana, Rdma and Lakshmana led 
exiles, not the life of religious devotees. They were supposed to live 
religious vegetables, and to pass their time in religious 

evoees. abstracted from the outer world. But traces of 

the funereal ceremonial are still to be found in the poem. 
Rdma, accompanied by his wife Sftd, and his brother Laksh- 
mana, walked on bare feet through the streets of Ayodhyd 
to the palace of the Mahdraja, amidsMthe tears and lamenta- 

^ See the larger History of India^ vol, iii. chap. 8. • 

■ The exile of Drona differed altogether from that of Rima. only 
lasted until he had procured fhe means of revenge. Rdma was boi^nd 
over not to return to Ayodhyd for a period of fourteen years. ^ 
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tions of the people. They took their leave of the Mahiraja b.c. iooo 
and Kaikeyf, like doomed exiles. They were clothed in ' 
dresses made of the bark of trees, and despatched to the 
frontier in the Mahdraja’s own chariot. The Rdmdyana also 
tells how the exiles shot deer in the jungle, and lived on 
flesh meat, like other Kshatriyas. Moreover, they Were 
soon engaged in wars against Rdkshasas and demons, Shch 
a ^ode of life was certainly more fitted for Rajpfits than for 
Brahmans, for political exiles than for religious devotees. 

The journey in the royal chariot from the capital at Journey to 
Ayodhyd to the frontier town of Sringavera occupied some 
days.^ At night the chariot halted beneath trees, and the 
royal exiles slcjjt on beds of leaves. At Sringavera the 
charioteer left the exiles, and returned to the city of Ayod- 
hyd, carrying lovjpg messages from Rdma to his father 
Dasaratha. 

The town of Sringavera, the modem Sungroor, was Aryan<i 
situated on the northern bank of the Ganges, about twenty and Bhils. 
miles from Allahabad, It was the frontier town of Ayodhyd 
against the Bhils. It thus forms a land-mark between the 
Aryan dominion of Oude and the non-Aryan aborigines. 

The Raja of the Bhils, named Guha, was most respectful 
and attentive to the royal strangers. He entertained them 
with much Tiospitality, and provided them with a boat for 
cros%ng the (janges. 

During this voyage across the Ganges, Sftd offered up her Worship 
prayers to the goddess of the river, xind vowed to present”^ 
her with an ofering of wine and flesh, whenever Rdma 
should return and take possession of his kingdom. 

The exiles next proceeded to the city of Praydga, the Prayaga, 
modern Allahabad, at the junction of the Ganges and Allaha* 
Jumna,^ The site is of much importance in Hindu history. 

The union of the river deities rendered it a holy spot in the 
eyes of Vedic worshipi^ers. At Praydga, Bliaradwdja the 

^ There were at least two rivers to be crossed between the city of 
Ayodhyd on the river Sarayu, the modern Oogra, and the town of 
Sringavera, on the northern*bank of the Ganges. The reader may con- 
jecture that the chariot was carried across in -ome primitive fa.^hion ; or 
he may adopt the interpretation of learned Pundits that the chariot flew 
througltothe air. 

* This locality ha*^ already been notice^r in connection with the first 
exile ^ the Fdudavas, under the name of Varaiidvata. 
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1000 Brahman had already established a hermitage. Further 
south, in the jungle of Ddndaka, were other Brahman 
'' hermitages, which will be presently brought under review.^ ' 

Hermitage At Praydga the exiles were hospitably entertained by’ 
of Bharad- Bharadwdja. They crossed the Jumna on a raft, and Sitd 

prayers to the goddess of the Jumna as 
Jummi and shet^had previously offered up to the goddess of the Ganges, 
sacredtree. After they had landed on the opposite bank, Slid paid her 
adorations to a sacred fig tree, watiking humbly round tlie 
tree, and propitiating the god with joined hands, 
nermita-re The exiles next pioceeded towards the hermitage of 
olValmiLi. Valmfki the sage, on the hill Chitra-kuta in the ^i^untry of 
Bundelkund. The spot was surrounded the ^nnitages 
of other Brahmans. Valmiki was celebrated ii> after years 
as the author of tlje 'Rdiiidyana, just as V);^sa was celebrated 
as the author of the Mahd Bhdrata. The oxjles built a liM 
of wood and leaves near this htrniitage, and sojourned there 
many days, subsisting on honey and game, 

Death of Meanwhile the charioteer returned to the city of Ayodhyd, 
Mabdiaia and delivered to Jhc Mahdraja the filial messages lud 
Dasaiatha. vj^^nt by Rdma. That same night the Mahdiaja d^ed in 
the chambe^.of Kausalyd; but no one knew of it outside 
the chamb^, for the Rdnf had fallen into a deep swoon. 
Pahci' life Next mining at early dawn the palace-lue began as 
atcady though the?.|^Iahdraja was still sleeping. 'I he baid'^ and 
moimiig, euiogisjts were chanting his praises, in order that he might 
waken to' jAg|ltant words. The Brahmans sang their Yedic 
hymns, nie servants began their daily business ; the men 
brought in jars of water, and the handmaidens weie ^ady 
with food and flowers, ^I'he sun began to rise jn-thif heavens, 
yet nothing v.as seen of the Mahdrajar 
Weeping Suddenly the screams of women rang through the morn- 
andwail- ing air. The Kdnfs had gone to the royal chamber, they 
found that the Mahdraja was a corpse, and that Kausalyd 
had fallen into a swoon, 1 hen the cry went forth that the 
Mahdraja was dead. 

Council of 'Fhe Ministers hastened *to the chamber of death. They 
State. called together a great council of Bftihmans and chieftains. 
The Mahdraja was .dead, and all his suns were absent from 

^ of the fqre«t of iDindUa is somewhat confu«.tti. The 

whole country seems toiilth bii^a ikn^le oli. wilderness from the 
Ganges at biiugavera tP the lemate s uta. 
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Ayodhyl There was no son present at Ayodhyi to con- b.c.>iooo 
duct the funeral ceremony. Rdma and Lakshmana were in " 

"exile ; Bharata and Satrughna were gone to Giri-vraja, So 
the body of the Mabdraja Avas placed in a bath of. oil ; and 
swift messengers were sent to Giri-vraja to bring back 
Bharata to the city of Ayodhyl • 

When the messengers arrived at Giri-vraja, they would Return of 
not tell Bharata that his father was dead. 'I'hey said tliat liharata, 
all was well, but that be must return with all speed to the 
city of Ayodhyd. So Bharata took leave of his grandfather, ^ 
and returneeWwith the accompanied by his 

brother Satrughna. When’ ird at Ayodhya that his 
father was dcatl ke was in sore ^^tstress ; and when lie heard 
that Kama had been sent into exile, he declared that he 
AV.ould not reign ip the room of his elder brother Rama. 

He said that Avben the days of mourning were over, he 
would go into the jungle and bring back his brother Rdraa. 

Meanwhile all preparations had been made for the Funcml 
burning. Bliarata and his brother Satrughna placed the prepara- 
ToyaJ^ body on a litter, and covered it with garlands, and 
strewed it round about wuili iiK'euse. All this while they 
cried aloud with mournful voices, ‘‘0 Mahdraja, whither 
art thou gone ? '* 4 

'^I'hc sad ^Trocession then moved from the royal palace to Proctssion 
the place of burning without the city. The bards and ^hcuver 
eulogists raarrlied in front, chanting the praises of the 
dead Maharaja, whilst musicians filled ,the air with doleful 
strains. Next tlie widows appeared on foot, screaming and 
wailing, with their long black hair dishevelled on their 
shoulders. T'hon came the litter borne up by live royal 
servants ; Bharata and Satrughna holding on to the back of 
the litter. All round the ensigns of royalty w^ere carried as 
though the Maharaja were still alive. The white umbrella 
was held aver the body; the jewelled fans of white ||^ir 
were moved to and fro to sweep away the flies j the sacred 
fire was carried constantly burning. Other royal seivants 
followed in chariot:;, and scattered alms amongst the multi- 
tude as funeraj gifts ofnhe M-aharaja.^ 

In this way the procession reached the banks of the river The bum^ 
Saraym The funeral pile of fragrant woods was alieadyh^g* 

^ It is worthy of n.^tc that none of the widows of the Maharaja were 
burn^alivc on the funeral 


D ? 
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B.c, 1000 prepared. The body of the Mahc^raja was placed upon the 
pile. Animals were sacrificed and placed round about the 
dead body together with heaps of boiled rice. Oil and 
clarified butter were poured upon the wood together with 
incense and perfumes of various kinds. Then Bharata 
brought a lighted torch and set the pile on fire. The flames 
biased up on high, and consumed the dead body, and all 
the sacrifices. The widows shrieked louder than ever ; apd 
the multitude lamented aloud, “ O Mahdraja, 0 sovereign 
protector, why hast thou departed and left us helpless 
here ? ** 

Kite of When the mourners had performed the rite of fire, they 
laater. began to perform the rite of water. Bharato and Satrughna 
bathed in the river with all their friends ; they poured water 
out of the palms of their hands to refresh the soul of the 
Maharaja. This done, the mourners returned to the city ot 
Ayodhyd. 

Days of For ten days Bharata mourned for his father, lying upon 
mourning a mat of kusa grass, according to the custom which still 
the Srdd- prevails amongst the Hindus. On the tenth day he Jiuri- 
** fied himself. On the twelfth day he performed the Srdddha, 
or feast of the dead, by offering funeral cakes to the soul of 
his deceased father.^ On the thirteenth day, Bharata pro- 
ceeded to the river Sarayu, and collected the relics of the 
funeral pile, and threw them inco the sacred stream. 

Bharata On the fourteenth day of the mourning a great council 
refuses the of State was held at Ayodhya. The Raj was tendered to 
Bharata, according to the will of the dead Maharaja. But 
Bharata refused to supplant his elder brother ; he declared 
that he would journey through the jungle to the hill Chitra- 
kiita, and offer the Raj to Rdma. 

March to The march of Bharata from Ayodhyd to Chitra-kdta is 

Chitra- described at length in the Rdmdyana ] but it can scarcely 
kuta. 

' The Srdddha is one of the mo.st important ceremonies amongst the 
Hindus. It is performed by the mourner within a certain period after the 
death, or on hearing of the death, of a near kinsman. A Sraddha is abo 
celebrated every month in propitiation of paternal ancestors. Special 
Srdddhas arc likewise p^formed on great rrccasions, and notably at the 
celebration of any marriage ceremony. The funeral cakes are eaten 
by cows or Brahmans, or cast into water or fire. The ceremony is 
accompanied by a feast to the Brahmans, which is sometimes conducted 
on the most extensive and costly scale. See the larger IJutory of India^ 
vol. ii. Brahmanic period, chap. ix. ^ 
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be regarded as historical.^ He was acc<^panied by an looo 
army ; and it was therefore necessary to repair the road 
from Ayodhya to the frontier. The hills were levelled, and 
cliasins were filled with earth.'^ Pavilions were set up at the 
several halting-places ; and Bharata and his army moved 
along the route which had already been traversed by I^ma 
and his fellow-exiles. 

•The first station of ajiy note was the frontier town of Action nf 
Sringavera. 'Phere Guha, Raja of the Bhlls, appeared as die 
before in the character of a respectful neighbour. At first 
Guha was under the impression that Bharata was about to 
make war on Ryna ; and he made preparations for resisting 
the advance of the army. When, however, he heard that 
Bharata was about to offer the Raj to Rama, he earned 
large presents of*fish, honey, and flesh to the camp, and 
entertained the whole army. He also provided five hundred 
boats to carry the women and leading personages over the 
river Ganges. 

The passage of the army of Bharata over the Ganges is Passage of 
exaAly in accordance with the ways of Hindu soldiers and 
their endless followers. I'he men set their booths on fire 
on leaving the encampment. They made a great uproar dur- 
ing eml:arkjition. The boats, adorned with gay streamers, 
crossed the river with ease amidst the sing-song of the 
rowers ; some were filled with women, some carried horses, 
and others were filled witli carriages, cattle, and treasure. 

The elephants swam through the waters like winged moun- 
tains. The multitude went over on rafts or empty jars, or 
breasted the stream with their hands and arms. 

. Next followed the march to tlie hermitage of Bharadwdja. Miraculous 
The holy Brahman gave a great feast to the whole army, 

waja, 

^ Great stress is laid in the Rimdyana on the reluctance of l?harata 
to accept the llirone of Ayodhya at the expense of his elder br.<ther 
Rinia. The reluctnncc is improbable ; it is coiilrary to human nature; 
it may, however, have been feigned to stiengtheii his chum to the throne 
in the absence of Kima. But whether real or feigned, it has little to do 
with the progress of the hiittory. ^ 

® 'J’he preparation of a road through the jungle for the passage of an 
army is not uiifrecjuent in Oriental life. It finds full expression in the 

n heaies of Isaiah : “ Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight 
e de ert a highway for our God. Every valley shall be exalted, 
and every mountain and hill shall be made low ; and the crooked shall 
nlfcde straight, and the rough places plain.” 
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B.r, looa By virtue of hi| many austerities, he prevailed on the gods 
to supply all that was necessary from the heaven of Indra. 
Viswakarma, the architect of the gods, levelled the ground, 
covered it with green turf, and built up magnificent pavilions. 
Tanks were filled with sacred food— milk, rice, and sugar. 
M^al dishes, loaded with cooked meats, were supplied in 
abundance. Rivers flowed with wine and sweet liquors ; 
the banks were covered with sweetpieats and delicacies ; the 
trees dropped honey. The beautiful Apsaras, nymphs from 
Swarga, danced on the grass ; the Kinnaras filled the air 
with their songs ; the Gandharvas played sweet music. 
Thousands of beautiful damsels, with garl^ds round their 
necks, served up viands and drinks to*^ the exhilarated 
warriors.^ 

Meeting of The army of Bharata next crossed the river Jumna in the 
the two same way that it had crossed the (janges ; and in due course 
brothers : marched through the jungle of Ddndaka to the hill Chitra- 

forms t^e^* kiita. In the first instance Bharata told Rdina that his 
Sriddha, father Dasaratha was dead. Rdma gave way to grief and 
performed the funeral rites. He bathed in the neighbouring 
river, and filled his two joined palms with water. He then 
turned his face towards the south quarter, sacred to Ydma, 
the judge of the dead, and said, “ 0 Mahdiaja, may this 
water always quench your thirst in the region of spirits ! 

^ The miracle of Bharadwaja will serve as a specimen of the mode 
in which the oriirinal traditions of the Maha Bhdrata and Rdmayana 
have been embellished when retold in the form of Sanskrit epics, 'fhe 
deities of fire, water, the winds, the sun and moon, the gods of wealth 
and war, and a host of other deities, were supposed to dwell on high in 
the heaven of Indra ; and Indra reigned as sovereign of the gods, just 
as Zeus reigned as sovereign over the gods on Mount Olympus, But 
Brahman sages, by the force of austerities and other religious merits, 
could force the gods to work their will. 

The dancers, singers, and musicians call for some explanation. The 
Apsaras were dancing-girl? in the service of Indra. The Kinnaras 
were a people fabled to have horses’ heads ; and Herodotus describes 
a {)eople, whom he calls Eastern Ethiopians, who fought in tlie array of 
Xerxes, and wore the scalps of horses on their heads, with the ears and 
mane attached. {Herodotus^ vii. 70.) They were equipped like the 
Indians. How they came to serve as singers in the heaven of ludra is 
a mystery. The Gandharvas were a hill tribe dwelling on the Hima- 
layas, and famous for the beauty of their women. They ap{)ear in the 
story of the adventures of the Pandavas at Virata, as ghostly lovers of 
women. In the Kamiyana they appear as musicians in the heaven of 
India. 
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■He afterwards prepared funeral cakes, and offered them to b.c, looo 
the spirit of his departed father. • 

The meeting between Bharata and Rima is told at great Rama rc- 
length in the Rdmdyana. 'I'hey discussed the question of the 
the succession to the Ra] ; Bharata offering it to -his elder 
brother, and Rdma refusing to take it until he had^^com- 
pleted his exile. In the end it was resolved that Bharata 
Should return to Ayod^yi, and rule over the Raj in the 
name of Rima ; and that when the fourteen years of exile 
were accomplished, Rdma should leave the jungle and take 
possession of the throne. 

After the denature of Rdma, the Brahman hermitages at Rdkshasas 
Chitra-kuta were sorely troubled by the Rdkshasas, Tl^se persecute 
people are described as demons, monsters, and cannibals, 
like those encoiiMered by Bhfma in the Magadha country. 

They were especially hostile to the Brahmans and their 
sacrifices, and enemies to the worship of the gods. Ac- 
cordingly the Brahmans abandoned their hermitages at 
Chitra-kuta, and went away to another country. 

When Chitra-kiita was deserted by the Brahmans, Rdma V/ander- 
went away further south, accompanied by Sitd and Laksh- i"^'' 
mana. The royal exiles wandered over the jungle of Ddn- 
daka towards the sources of the river Godavari in the 
Vindhya mountains. They visited the hermitages of many 
holy Brahmans, and Rdma carried on war against many 
Rdkshasas. In this manner thirteen years of the exile 
passed away.^ 

The Rdkshasas of the Rdmdyana are creations of Hindu Pictures of 
imagination. They are not gigantic men like those who Rakshasas. 
were slain by Bhfma, but huge misshapen monsters. One 
cannibal, named Virddha, was tall as a mountain, with 
a deep voice, hollow eyes, a monstrous mouth, and a tun 
belly ; he was smeared with fat and blood ; before him, on 
a huge iron spit ready cooked for a meal, were three lions, 
four tigers, two wolves, ten deer, and the head of an 

f 

^ One famous locality visited by Rima was Nasik, near the sources 
of the Godavari, about ninety miles to the north-east of Bombay. The 
name may be familiar to English readers, as some years back a distin- 
guished Indian official recommended the transfer of the capital of 
British India from Calcutta to Nasik. In the ])rcsenl day Nasik is a 
holy place, a centre of Brahmanism. But a number of Buddhist ruins 
are in the neighbourhood, and prove t«t Buddhism once flourished 
Jhdft. 
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B.c, 1000 elephant Another demon, named Kabandha, was a mountain 
of flesh, withouf head or neck ; his face was in his belly ; 
he had one eye and huge teeth ; he had two arms of inter- 
minable length, with which he swept up his prey. Of course 
both Vir^Idha and Kabandha, as well as other demons, were 
all sj|in by Rima. Indeed Rdma is always the victor, 
whetner encountering a single monster, or assailed by a 
whole army of Rdkshasas. ^ • 

Kama, an The remainder of the Rdmiyana may be described as a 
of*^*^shnu” converted into a religious parable. Rdma is re- 

* presented as an incarnation of Vishnu, born upon earth for 
the destruction of the Rdkshasas, who are the enemies of 
go^ and Brahmans. 

Ravana, Rdvana, the Raja of the Rdkshasas, was reigning in the 
the oppres- island of Lankd, the modern Ceylon. Hi^ empire extended 
^of the QygY greater part of southern India ; his power was felt 
on the river Godavari and hill Chitra-kdta. He was said to 


have made the gods his slaves. He had delivered his sub- 
jects from the fear of Ydma, judge of the dead, and had 
compelled Ydma to cut grass for his steeds. The sun %as 
obliged to smile gently at Lankd, and the moon to be always 
at the full. Agni, the god of fire, burnt not in his presence. 
Vayu, the god of wind, blew gently at Lankd. No one 
dared to perform sacrifice out of fear of Rdvana.^ 

Abduction Rdvana had heard of the beauty of Sltd, the wife of Rdma. 
of Sit4 : He disguised himself as a Hindu devotee, and paid a visit 
whilst Rdma and Lakshmana were absent in the 
war. jungle. He was smitten with her charms, and forcibly 
carried her off in a chariot, which flew through the air like 
chariots in fairy tales. Rdma was much distressed when he 
returned to the hut and found that Sftd had vanished. At 


last he discovered that S(td had been carried off by Rdvana, 
the mighty Raja of Lankd. Accordingly he formed alliances 
for waging war against so potent an enemy. He is said to 
. have secured the services of armies of monkeys and bears, 

who had been born on earth as incarnations of the gods, in 
^ order to help in the holy war against Rdvana. 
monkey According to the Rdmdyana there was a great Raja of 
Kaja. monkeys reigning in the western mountains.^ His name 


^ See larger Hisiorv of India, vol. il : Ramayana. 

* 'fhe re^on corresponded generally to the fttysore country, but may 
have extended over a larger area, including the Mahratta country. ^'i?he, 
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was Bdli. He had a younger brother, named Sugrfva, whom b . c . 1000 
he had driven out of the Raj, and was still anxious to cap- 
ture and murder. Rdma visited Sugriva in his secret retreat 
in a hill-fortress, and made a league with him. Rdma fought 
against Bali, slew him, and placed Sugriva on the throne. 

In return, Sugriva joined Rdma with an army of monkeys 
to carry on the war against Ravana.^ 

•A famous monkey, n^imed Hanuman, was commander-in- Exploits 
chief of the army of monkeys. The exploits of Hanuman Hanu? 
have b.'en the delight of the people of India for unrecorded 
centuries.- He could swell himself to the size of a moun- 
tain, or dwarf himself to the size of a man’s thumb. He 
was bent on discovering the retreat of Sitl He marched 
to the sea shore, where a strait, sixty miles across, separates 
India from Ceylcfn. He took a gigantic spring and leapt 
across the strait. He climbed the vast fortifications which 
surrounded the city of Lanka, and entered the palace of 
Rdvana. He found Slid in the palace garden secluded in a 
grove, and gave her a ring he had received from Rdma. 

He®saw that Rdvana was anxious to make Sltd his chief 
Rdnl, but that nothing would induce her to break her 
marriage vows. Sftd was glad to see Hanuman and gave 
him a jewelias a token for Rama. 

When Hanuman left Sita, he was so enraged against Hanu- 
Rdvana that he began to tear up all the trees and flowers in ? 
the palace garden. The Rdkshasas fell upon him with over- 
whelming forces, but he withstood them all. At last he was 
entrapped by a noose which had belonged to the god 
Brahma. He was dragged into the palace hall, where 
Rdvana was sitting surrounded by his council. His tail was 
dipped in butter and set on fire ; but he whisked the tail 

wife of the monkey Raja was named Tara, a name which is frequently 
given to Mahratta women. 

^ This stranj^e lej(end illustrates the feuds which prevailed in an- 
cient India. 'I'lie confu'-ion between monkeys and men is inexpl cable. 

The bears played a le^s important part in the war, and may be 
ignored. o ^ 

^ Hanuman is worshipped as a god in all parts of India. His image 
is carved in numerous pagodas. Della Valle, who travelled in India in 
the se^nteenth century, dci-cribes a festival in which the image of 
Hanuman was carried in procession from a temple in the western 
Ghats to the eastern coast of Coromandel, the scene of Rama's later 
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over the city of Lanki, and set all the houses in flames.^ 
He then went off to the sea shore, and leaped over the 
strait as before ; and told Rdma that he had seen Sitd, and 
gave him the^ token, 

The rest of the Rimdyana is a string of marvels. The 
arm^of monkeys brought rocks from the Himalaya moun- 
tain?, and built a bridge over the sea between India and 
Lanki.2 The war was carried on with supernatural weapgns 
and mystic sacrifices. It was divet?ified by single combats, 
like the war of the Mahd Bh^rata ; but they are devoid of 
all h\iman interest. They are the combats of gods and 
demons armed with weapons that worked impossible marvels. 
Ati last Rdvana was slain by Rima, ^d Siti was restored to 
her husband's arms. 

Here the* story might have been brought to a close ; .but 
Sfti had been captured by an enemy, and was yet to pass 
through a tenible ordeal, A pile of wood was built up and 
set on fire. Sftd invoked Agni, the god of fire, to testify to 
her purity. She threw herself into the midst of the flames, 
relying upon the god to protect her. For a while she^is- 
appeared from mortal eyes. Presently the earth opened, 
and Agni rose up, and revealed himself in human form. He 

^ The burning of Ilanumar/s tail is a favourite sceilfe in dramatic 
representations, and is always hailed by a Hindu audience with a storm 
of delight. The false tail of the representative of Hanuman is of 
course stuffed with combustibles, and flares away with a display of fire- 
works, until the flimsy projierties which indicate the streets and h.juses 
of i.an1>d are destroyed by the devouring flames. See larger HUtory of 
India, vol. ii. chap, xx, ; Ramayana. 

* The origin of the conception of Rdma^s bridge forms a curious 
subject of inquiry. The famous bridge of boats by which the army of 
Xerxes passed over the Hellespont is commonplace in comparison with 
a bridge of stone, sixty miles long, extending over a deep sea. Strangely 
enough a rocky cau.seway runs out from the Indian side of the channel, 
and terminates at the island of Ramisseram; and although it is at 
present covered by the sea, it is said to have formerly been above the 
waves. A similar causeway runs out from the opposite shore of Ceylon, 
and terminates in the island of Manaar \ whilst a sandy ridge, known as 
Adam's Bridge, connects Manaar with Kamisseram. There can, there- 
fore, be little doufit that the Hindu bard formed the idea of a bridge 
from a contemplation of ^e physical geography of the locality ; and the 
conception once formed was readily Relieved and widely disseminated. 
To this day the huge blocks or boulders which are to be found in varions 
parts of India are said to have been dropped by the moiifteys in 
attempts to carry them southwards for the purpose of building the 
turidge. « 
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carried Sitd on his knee as a father carries a child, and de- looo 
livered her to Rdma as pure as the undriven snow. 

The fourteenth year of exile was now accomplished. Rdma Triumph- 
and Sltd returned to Ayodhyd, and reigned in grep,t happiness 
anjjf splendour. R4ma became a mighty conqueror; ' 

empire is said to have covered all India. Like Yud||iLsh- 
thira he performed the Aswamedha, or horse-sacrifice ; ^nd 
>eyery Raja in India, if not in all the world, attended the 
sacrifice and paid homage to Rdma, 

The conclusion of the Rdmdyana is a painful episode. Craelty of 
There^ was a famine m the land ; it was said that the gods Kama, 
were angry with Rdma for having taken back S(td. Rdma 
was In sore distress, for Sitd was about to become a mother ; 
nevertheless ))e ordered his brother Lakshmana to conduct 
her to the w'ilderi;ess of Ddndaka and leave her alone in the 
jungle. j 

lakshmana was obliged to obey the cruel commands of Fate of 
the Mahdraja. He drove Slid to the bill Chitra-kiita j told Sita. 
her that Valmfki the sage had returned to the hermitage 
" accompanied by his wife ; and counselled her to seek for 
refuge at the hermitage. It is needless to dwell on the 
^ony of Slid at finding herself abandoned by her husband, 
it will suffice to say that she found her way to the hermitage, 
and was kihdly entertained by Valmfki and his wife, and 
‘ became the mother of twin sons, Lava and Kusa. 

Sixteen years passed away. Valmfki composed the poem Valmfki 
- of the Rdmdyana, from the birth of Rdma to the triumphant composes 
return of Rdma and Sfta to the Raj of Ayodhyd. 
taught the poem to the two sons of Rdma. 

• ' At this time it came to pass that Rdma made an excursion Discovery 
into the jungle of Ddndaka. He heard Lava and Kusa and recon- 
chanting the Rdmdyana at the hermitage. His heart yearned ciliation. 
towards his two sons, and their mother Sftd. He entered 
the hermitage, and vas r3COiiciicd ty Valmfki to his wife 
Sftd. Rdma and Sftd then returned to the city of Ayodhyd 
with their two sons, and lived in happiness until death.^ 

The poem of the Rdmdyana was composed for a religious 
purpose similar to that which pervad^ the Mahd Bh^ata. 

^ The story of the reconciliation of Rdma and Siti has been slightly 
modifi^ to escape details which are, of no moment, and which would 
only involve lengthy explanations. Hie correct version will be found 
in y^e larger Hist9vy of Indiat vol. ii. 
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u.c. 1000 Ancient legends are retold in the form of religious parables 
77" to represent Rdina as an i-'icarnation of the Supreme Spirit — 
Vishnu, in the same way that tiie Mahd Bhdrata represents 

cance 'of Krishna as an incarnation of the same deity. In the original 
the Riraa- poem the character of Rdma is wildly distorted, and his 
yana. mof^l actions are exaggerated, in order to exalt him into a 
Br^manical hero of a supernatural type.^ It should also 
be remarked that in the Ramayana two separate legends 
appear to have been linked into one. The exile of Rdma 
from Ayodhyd is apparently the original tradition which has 
been referred to b.c. iooo ; it is the backbone of tl^e epic, 
and complete in itself, irrespective of the wars in the 
Dekkan. On the other hand, the conquest of the Dekkan 
and capture of Lanka are additions of a mythical character, 
belonging to a later period of perhaps, many centuries. 
They are relics, fantastic and grotesque, of the religious 
wars and antagonisms which prevailed for centuries in 
southern India between the Brahmans, or worshippers of 
the godsj and the Buddhists and Jains, who denied the 
existence of the gods, and were denounced as atheists^and 
Rdkshasas.* 

1 Such stories please oriental Imaginations, but are repulsive to 
practical morality as understood by Europeans. Similar supernatural 
myths arc told of Gotama Buddha, such as giving his own flesh to a 
hungry tiger. Fables of this extreme character arc more calculated to 
excite ridicule than to enforce moral rules. 

^ This question is treated at length in the larger History of India^ 
vol, ii. Further evidence is furnished in the second part of vol. iv. 
chap. viii. 










CHAFl’ER III. 

■^EDI^VAL RAJAS.. 

•• 11.C. $00 TO A.D, 1000. 

The belief that there is but one God, and that the soul b.c. 500 
is immortal, has done much tovv'ards elevating the barbarian i,'“ooo 
into a civilized and responsible being. But there is another jj .i^ 
beliof that has extended widely over the eastern world : it tbeTra'ns* 
is known as the dogma of the metempsychosis, or belief in migra rinng 
the transroigriitions of the soul. of the soul. 

Sdkya Mujii,* afterwards known as Gdtama Buddha, was Sdkya 
the son of a Raja of Kapila, a country seated on the Muni ; old 
southern slopes of the Himalayas.® Sdkya Muni was 
brought up in every luxury, niarned a loving wife, and was 
the father of a son. But he was wearied or surfeited with 
pleasure, and felt a loathing for life. According to the 
legend, he saw an old man, a diseased man, and a dead 
man ; and his eyes were opened to the woes of humanity. 

In the agony of his soul he is said to have exclaimed, 

** Youth, health, and life itself are but transitory dreams ; 
they lead to age and disease; they end in death and 
conuption.” This feeling was intensified, and magnified, 
by the belief in the transmigprations of the soul. He saw 
the evils, not only of an individual life, but of an endless 

^ The era of S&kya Muifi is still uncertain ; epinionsare divided as to 
whether be flourished in the fifth or sixth century before the Christian 
era. Perhaps B.c. 500 is good as an approximate date. 

^ Tha locality is somewhere on the frontier between Nipal and 
Sitthim, and has sometimes been a bone of contention between the two 
poijjrs. 
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B.C. 500 chain of successive existences, beginning in an unkn^tt’^" 
past and running on to eternity. 

■ J Sdkya Muni next saw one of those religious mendicants 

The reli- who have abounded in India from the remotest antiquity, 

gious men- The man had no cares or sorrows, no wife or family, no 

dicant. eaiY^hly ties of affection or kinship. He lived on the daily 
alnfjs of food which are given to such mendicants by the 
masses. Sdkya Muni resolved to become a religious men- 
dicant in like manner ; to abandon his father’s palace, his 
wife and son, and his expectation of a throne, and to lead 
a life cut off from all the tics that bind men to the world. 
Sdkya be- Sdkya Muni carried out his resolve. He went from his 
comes a father’s palace at Kapila to the country of Mngadha on the 
rredusT^* Southern bank of the Ganges. lie carried his alms-bowl 
and round the city of Rajagrilia.^ He nexto led a life of soli- 

Buddha, tude and meditation in the jungle of Gaya, where he 

became a Buddha, or apostle, to deliver humanity from the 
miseries and evils of existence. Finally, he proceeded to 
the deer forest near Benares, and began to preach what he 
termed the law. , 

Teaching The essence of Sdkya Muni’s teaching was that every one 
of Sdkya should strive to be good in thought, word, and deed ; that 
Muni. ijy doing he would be born to a better and happier life 
in the next birth. But he taught that those who were truly 
wise would also seek to attain a higher object, namely, the 
deliverance of the soul from the chain of transmigrations. 
This he maintained could only be effected by leading the 
life of a religious mendicant ; by rooting out every affection, 
passion, or desire ; by severing every tie that bound the soul 
to the universe of being. When that end was accom- 
plished, the soul would be detached from all life and bein^; 
it would be delivered or emancipated from the endless chain 
of transmigrations, and would finally sink into an eternal 
sleep or annihilation known as Nirvana. 

War and Sdkya Muni appeared in a world of Rajas and Brahmans, 
parricide, not unlike that which is depicted in the Sanskrit epics. 

The reigning Mahdraja of Magadha was at war with 
^ the Maharaja of Kosala. Peace wks made and cemented ^ 

by intermarriages. The Maharaja of Magadha was subh 
sequenily put to death by his own son, who succee(j|dy 

^ Raj.igriba is the same as Giri-vraja, the capital of Magadha, 
city of the father of Kaikeyi. bee page 29. 
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^the throne and, conquered Kosala. Sdkya Muni was b.c. 500 
|us lilliaching in troubled times. His success is proved 
? the after history. To this day the whole region of 
-agadha, on the southern bank of the lower Ganges, is 
own by the name of Bihar or Vihdra, the land of Vihdras 
monasteries. 1 

In n.c. 327, a century or more after the preaching Alexander 
kya Muni in Magadha, Alexander the Great crossed the Oreat 
'Cr Indus for the invasion of the Punjab, or “ land of the 
-e rivers.” The Punjab was distributed amongst kings or u.c. 327. 
;jas, who were more or less at war with* each other, 
ter crossing the Indus there were three kingdoms to be 
fiquered : that of Taxilcs, between the Indus and the 
;elum ; that of Porus tne cider, between the Jheluin and 
i? Chenab ; and .that of Porus the ycmjiger, between the 
leuab and the Ravi. There w'ere al^o other Rajas to the 
i'th and south. Porus the elder, however, seems to have 
in the niling suzerain, whilst the others were his refrac- 
w vasMls. 

iMexander called u])on all the Rajas to tender their Submis- 
^mission. Many flocked to his camp and paid their I'V”' 
|iage. Possibly they were anxious to secure his help 
|inst ?oni%. the elder. Amongst others came 'laxiles, 
placed his kingdom at the disposal of Alexander. 

Is opened the way for the advance of the Macedonian 
|iy to the banks of the Jhelum, the frontier of the 
^dom of Porus the elder. 

j.'he passage of the Jhelum or Ilydasjies is famous in Passage of 
iory. Porus was encani[)ed on the opposite bank with a the nvor 
e force of horse and foot, as well as of chariots and 
ijhants. Alexander had to cross the river, not only in 
face of the enemy, but exposed to the wind and rain of 
, south-west monsoon. One dark and stormy night he 
died a small island in the river ; he and his troops then 
ed through the remainder of the stream breast high, 

’ Hindu scouts saw liim coming, and ran off to tell 
as. A force of horse and chariots waj sent to repel the 
. Tiers. The Hindif chariots stuck in the wet clay, and 
i nearly all captured by the Macedonians. Alcxandci* 
hi| horse Bucephalus, but the son of Porus was: 
ngst the slain. 

arus moved the greater part of his army to retrieve the 
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disaster, and took up a position on firm ground. His frc ^ 

was formed by a line of elephants, supported from behir 

by masses of infantiy. His two flanks were foimed 
chariots and hoi semen Alexander was strong in cavali 
He did not attack the elephints, but chaiged the two flanl- 
and drove the Indun horse upon the elephants Por 
trjvd in vain to bring his elephants into action , the u 
wicldy animals could not keep pace with the Macedonu 
horse At last the tlcplnnts turned tail, and tiampled doTj 
the masses of Indian infantry. Pouis was wounded ai 
compelled to* fly , but afterwards icnderetl his submissiC| 
and Alexander tieated him as a friend 

The victory on the Jheliim was the salvation of t| 
Macedonian army Had Alexander been defeated, * 
must have rLtrcited towaids Kibiil, and his army mip 
have been cut to pieets in the Khaibar pass As it was 
resolved on marching to the Ganges, but he provided fo 
retreit by building i flotilla on the Jhelum It was het 
to float clown llie Jhelum and Indus, and dare the tfangei 
the Indian oct in, than to cut a way to Peisia throi 
the hardy mount imeers of Kibul. 

Alexander crossed the Chenab, and entered the tcrritj 
of Porus the youn ei J Ins pimce had wanted Alexan 
to help him igainsi h!^> uncle Porus the elder. When 
heard that his uncle and Alexander weie h lends, he 
seized with a fame, and fled into exile Aecordinl 
Alcxandei made over the kingdom to Porus the eldei J 
nothing nioie was heard of Porus the younger. ’ 

Alcxincler next crossed the Ravi, but a tribe, knowr» 
the Kathaei, revolted in his rear He turned back 
reduc ed tlie Kathan to obedience by the cafiture of 
capital. By this time the Macedonians had grown wu 
of iheir Punjil) campaign, Iheir spirits were broken* 
the storms of the south west monsoon. 1 hey refusec^ 
advance to the Ginges, and clamoured to be led bacl 
Greece. Alexandei tried to re-assurc them, but his efl 
were in vain. He returned to the Jhelum, and embari 
on board the fleet with a portion of his troops, whilstJ 
i’cmainder marched along the banks on either side. V 
Dining the retreat down the Jhelum and the In/ 
the Maccdcmian army was harassed by tribes wno v 
eneourageu by the Brahmans. Alexander wreake^f 
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vengeance by slaughtering every Brahman that came in his bx. ^ 
way. At last lie reached the ocean, and beheld, for the first ^ 

time, the phenoiiicna of the tides. He landed his araiy near ^ 

Karichi, and marched through Beluchistan to Susa, whilst 
Nearchos conducted the fleet to the Persian (mlf. ^ 

The (b’ceks, who accompanied Alexander, described^ the Flourish^ 
Punjab as a flourishing country. Tliere weie numerous ^”5 state 
towns and villages, abundant harvests, a variety of fruits and 
vegetables, cotton growing on shrubs, sugar canes; banyan 
tices, alligators, elephants, monkeys, serpents, scorpions, 
lizards, and ants. 

'J'he 'niarrivigc customs were various. In some tribes Marmge 
damsels were ofttred as marriage prizes in boxing, wrestling, eusiom^. 
running, ami archery. In other lube's a wife might he boiigiit 
.with a pair of kice. At 'laxila the poor people sold their 
daughters in the bazar. 

The Brahmans were called wise men and philosophers, brahman 
Some attended the Raja as counsellois. Others practised 
religious austerities by standing in one position for days, or 
<»\'posing themselves to the burning sun. Others imparted 
instruction to their discii)lcs. Olliers prognosticated respect- 
ing ram, drought, and diseases. But all were held in honour, 
and wenf where they ])Ieased, and took what they pleasecl 
from tlie sliops. They wore no clothing, and affected to be 
iudirfert-nt to jfleasure or pain. They were known to the 
Greeks as O) mnosophists, or ’‘naked philosophers.'' 

. The Katheei chose the handsomest man to be their king. Customs 
They reared no children that were not handsome. Every 
child was publicly examined when it was two months ohb 
. and tJ.e magistrate decided whether it was to live, or die. 

Marriages were made by the mutual choice of tile bride and 
bridegroom. The whdows burnt themselves alive with tiicir 
dead husl)ands. 

• Wiien Alexander left the Punjab, be apjiointed a lieutenant Murder of 
at Taxila, named Philip, with a garrison of Hindu mercenaries and 
and a body-guard of Macedonians. Philip was murdered 
by the mercenaries, who in their turn wyre nearly all murdered 
by the Macedonian body-guard. Alexander heard of llie 
murder in Beluchistan, and appointed Eudemos in the room 
of Philip, to carry on the government in conjunction with 
'1 axileM. Three years afterwards news reached India that 
' ^ex^ndcr was dead. Eudemos murdered Porus, possibly 
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B.c. 500 in the hope of founding an empire in the Punjab ; but he 
was subsequently driven out of the country by a prince, who 
A. D. 100 0 known to the Greeks as Sandrokottos and to the Hindus 
, as Chandra-gupta. 

Adveu- Sandrokottos was a type of the Hindu princes of ancient 
lures of times. He was at Taxila when Alexander was there. He 

kottos^* was at that time an exile ; an oflf-shoot of the royal house of 

^ Magadha. He wanted Alexander to conquer Magadha, 

which he said was eleven days^ journey from the Punjab ; 
but he offended the Macedonian by some impertinence, and 
was obliged to fly for his life. Subsequently he procured the 
help of banditti, and captured the city of Pali-bothra, the 
modern Patna. He then ascended the throne of Magadha, 
and drove the Greeks out of India. He thus estab- 
lished an empire which extended ovei the Punjab and 
Hindustan. 

Megas- Sandrokottos is an important personage in ancient Hindu 
thenes, the history. He formed an alliance with Seleukos, the Greek 
Greek am- sovereign of Persia and Baktria. He married a daugliter of 
assa or. received a Greek ambassador at his cotgrt, 

named Megasthencs. The marriage of a Hindu Maharaja 
with a Greek princess is one of the most remarkable events 
of the time. The descri[)tion which Megasthenfe wrote of 
Patna and its people, comprises nearly all that is known of 
ancient Hindustan.^ 

Descrip- Megasthencs says that the ancient city of Pali-bothra ex- 
tion of Pa- tended ten miles along the bank of the river, and two miles 
li-bothra, inland.^ It was surrounded by wooden walls, pierced with 
Pata^ through which the archers shot their arrows. Megas- 

thenes describes the streets and bazars ; the elephants, 
chariots, and horsemen, followed by large retinues ; the 
soldiers armed with bows and arrows, swords, bucklers, and 
javelins. Sometimes there were festival processions of 
elephants and chariots. Men in rich apparel carried vases 
and drinking-bowls of gold and silver ; whilst others led 
strange animals in the procession, such as hump-backed 
oxen, panthers, lions^ and various kinds of birds. 

^ See Ancient India as described by I^egasthenes and Atrian, trans- 
lated into English by Professor McCrindle, Principal of the Government. 
College at Patna. London : Triihner and Co. • 

The Sanskrit name is Patali putra, Some excavations made at 
Patna during the cold season of 1S76 revealed a low brick of 
remote antiquity, supix>rting a stout wooden palisading. - V 
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The people of India were divided into castes, and here- b.c. 50a 
ditary trades and professions. The cultivators were servants ^ j/'Jqqq 
of the Mahdraja. The produce was stored up every year * 
in the royal granaries ; some was sold to the traders and Hhidus of 
artisans, whilst the remainder was devoted to the mainten- Magadha. 
ance of the soldiers and officials. The cultivators wlte a 
most mild and gentle people. They never resorted to the 
cities or joined in tumults ; and they were all exempted from 
military service. Thus when an army was fighting an enemy, 
the husbandmen were ploughing and sowing close by in the 
utmost security. 

The magistrates in the city of Pali-bothra exercised a Magis- 
strict supervisioii. Some overlooked the working of arts and 
manufactures, to prevent negligence; others overlooked all ^othra. 
sales and exchanges, to prevent cheating. Some collected 
a tax for the Mahiraja of one-tenth on the price of every 
thing sold. Others registered all births and deaths in order 
to tax the people. Others were appointed to entertain all 
strangers and foreigners, and reported all they said and did 
4 o the Maharaja. 

The palace of Sandrokottos was stately and secluded. Sandro 
No one dwelt within the walls but the Mahdraja and his kottos. 
queens ,*cven the body-guard was posted at the gate. Some- 
times the Mahdraja left the palace to take command of his 
army, which numbered 400,000 men. Sometimes he took 
his seat in the court of justice, or offered sacrifices to the 
gods. Sometimes he went into the jungle on a hunting expedi- 
tion, accompanied by his queens ; the ladies rode in chariots, 
or on horses and elephants, surrounded by spearmen to keep 
off intruders. 

Some years after the mission of Megasthenes, another Reign of 
Mahdraja was reigning over Magadha, named Asoka.^ The Asoka. 
adventures of Asoka were very like those of Sandrokottos. 

He quarrelled with his father, and went away to Rajputana 
and the Punjab. He returned to the capital at the moment 
of his father’s death, and massacred all his brethren, and 
obtained the tlirone. He then became a great conqueror, 
and established an enfpire over Hindustan, the Punjab, and 
Afghanistan. 

• 

^ The capital of Asoka was also at Pali-bothra, Patali-piitra, or 
■ 
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Asoka was a man of blood. Apart from his wars and 
massacres, he sacrificed thousands of animals and birds to 
the gods of the Brahmans. Afterwards he changed his 
religion and became a follower of Buddha. He ])romul- ' 
gated a religion of moral duty ; and his edicts, sculptured 
on ?ocks and pillars, remain to this day in all parts of his 
empire. 

The edicts of Asoka taught the merits of goodness, virtue, 
loving-kindness, and religion, as •summed up in the one 
word, Dharma. They taught thfat all people should render 
dutiful service to father and mother ; kindness and help to 
kinsfolk, neighbours, and acquaintance ; filial veneration to 
spiritual pastors; reverence and almsgiving to Brahman 
priests and Buddhist monks; respect and obedience to 
masters ; frugality and temperance ; absitinence from evil- 
speaking and slandering; kindness towards servants and 
dependants; and kindness towards all living creatures. 

Asoka abolished the slaughter of animals throughout his 
dominions, whether for food or sacrifice. He established 
public hospitals for sick people, and also for sick animahv. 
He appointed public teachers to instruct the people in 
moral conduct. The memory of Asoka has died out of 
India, but his teachings bear fruit to this day ; for the Hindus 
are more tender to living creatures than any other nation, 
and are ever kind to kinsfolk and neighbours. 

About the time when Asoka was reigning in India, the 
independent Graeko-Baktrian kingdom in Central Asia be- 
came an empire. Subsetiuently, under successive kings, 
the Graeko-Baktrians extended their supremacy over the 
Punjab and the upper course of the Ganges. About a 
hundred years before Christ, they were driven out of 
Central Asia by the Indo-Scythians ; but they left their 
mark in art and religion which remains to this day. Greek 
sculptures are found amidst the ruins of Buddhist temples. 
Greek gods and Greek inscriptions are stamped on the 
coins of old Hindu Rajas. 

The history of the Indo-Scythian kings is unknown. 
They were doubtless* of the class •which ancient writers 
placed under the Greek name of Scythian. They came 
from the eastward to the banks of the Oxus. Later oh they 
were pressed towards the east and south by other hordes of 
the same character. They swept in successive waves th|gu gh 
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Afghanistan and the Punjab. One branch appears to have 500 
gone southwards down the valley of the Indus ; another ^ 

went eastward down the valley of the Ganges. From this 'J 

time they are no longer spectres floating in an age of dark- 
ness, but appear upon the stage of history in substan^ve 
forms. Their features are revealed upon their coins. Their 
faces show that they were men of bright intelligence and 
high resolve. Their annals have yet to be discovered, but 
the process has begun, * Their names and dates are either 
decyphered, or being decyphered. Already it is possible to 
tell something of the part played by the Indo-Scythian kings 
in the bygone history of India. 

The latest dyiAsty of the Indo-Scythian kings stands out Reign of 
more prominently than all the others. It seems to have ^^anisliko, 
Ijeen founded by*a sovereign, whose name was Kanishka ; 
l)ut this name appears on his coins in the Greek form of ^ ’ 
Kanerke. He probably ascended the throne of the Indo- 
Scylhians about n.c. 56 or 57 ; or about the time that Julius 
Caesar first landed on the shores of Albion. 

* From the banks of the Oxus, Kanishka brought the Miyed 
Persian worship of Mithra or the sun, which his tribe had religions, 
added tQ their ancestral worship of fire, water, and the firma- 
ment. Kveii Syrian and P^gyptian gods are found in the 
Pantheon of tlie Indo-Scythians. Their latest conquests 
brought them into contact with the mythology of Greece and 
India; also with the religion of Gotama Buddha. Kanislika 
seems to have been a liberal patron of the Buddhists, His 
dynasty lasted about a century, and the latest king bore 
a Hindu name. 

Meanwhile, a mysterious people, known as the Guptas, Guptas: 
were making a name and home in India. Tlie Hindus 
called them Mlcchhas, or barbarians. According to tradi- thcCirllo- 
tion they were strangers in the land. Possibly, th^y were Baktrians. 
children of the Greeks ; immigrants from the old Gra&ko- 
Baktrian empire, who had half-forgotten their Hellenic in- 
stincts and become Hinduised. They succeeded to the 
dynasty of Kjinishka., From what fallows, they appear to 
have made common cause with Hindu Rajas against the 
Indo-Scythian invaders. Contest 

if has been said that one branch of the Indo-Scythians 
moved down the valley of the Indus; thence they passed Jhiansand 
the desert of Scinde, Guzerat, and Marwar, towards Ka’puts. 
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B c. 500 Ujain or Oojein. The kingdom of Ujain was seated 011 the 
table-land of Malwa in southern Rajpdtana. In ancient 
A. D, 10 00 Ujain was a centre of Rajput sovereignly 

and Brahmanical literature ; and to this day it is haunted by 
meieories of Rajput bards and Sanskrit dramatists. 

Final de- History sheds but faint gleams of light on this distracted 
feat of period. The western I ndo-Scythians from the Indus seem 
the Indo- been men of nerve and resolution, who pushed on to- 

at^Kahror, wards Central India to restore the failing fortunes of their race, 
A.D. 78. * They were met by a general league of Hindu princes. The 
Guptas shared in the league ; possibly they led it. A great 
battle was fought at Kahror, near the eastern confines of the 
great desert of Marwar. It was one of the decisive battles 
of the world ] a mortal struggle between Indo-Scythian 
invaders and long-established Rajput sovereignties. The 
Rajpdts and Guptas gaindd the victory. The Indo-Scythians 
were utterly defeated; they lost their place in history. 
Future discoveries may bring to light some further details 
respecting the children of the Indo-Scythian kings, but at 
present nothing further of them is known. 

Era of Sa- The battle of Kahror was fought probably about a.d. 78. 
Jivahana. It is said that the year 78 has become known as the Saka 
or Salivahana era in consequence of this battle.^ 

Disappear- The further history of the Guptas is nearly as obscure, 
anceof the They were supplanted by the Vallabhi Rajas about a.d. 319. 
ab(!urA.D. supposed children of the Greek invaders passed away, 
319. * * after exercising dominion, in some shape or other, in 

Baktria or in India, for nearly 600 years. 

Greek and The historians and geographers of Greece and Rome tell 
Roman but little of ancient India. From the overthrow of the 
knowledge Grseko-Baktrian kingdom by the Indo-Scythians to the 
® downfall of the Gupta dynasty, India was nearly cut off from 

the outer world. Greek and Roman writers discoursed about 
India ; they likened it to B’gypt, and sometimes even con- 
founded it with Egypt, mixing up the alligators in the Indus 
with the crocodiles in the Nile. Roman merchants brought 
back stories of the Mrlabar pirates pn the western coast, 

' There is an earlier era known as that of Vikramaditya. It corre- 
sponds to B.c. 55 or 56. The legends of Vikramaditya and Salivahana 
are so mixed up with fable a.s to be unreliable and unmeaning. It is 
said that Vikiumaditya reigned over the whole world for a thousand 
years,— a statement which sets history and chronology at defiance. 
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but they had nothing to say about Bengal or Coromandel. 500 
Indeed there was little in the current of events in India to ^ 

interest men accustomed to the political life of Greece and ' J 

Italy. India was still divided into a number of little king- 
doms, as it had been in the war of the Mahd Bharata. 
Sometimes congeries of kingdoms were formed into emigres 
under sovereigns like the kings of Magadha and Kosala, 
of Andhra and Pandya.^ The story of their wars told of 
battles between armies with lines of elephants, but it taught 
nothing about the people. The religious controversies 
between Brahmans and Buddhists were unheeded or unknown 
to the philosoi)hcrs of (Greece and Rome. 

History nevea stands still. Ideas spread and seethe Riulilhi.st 
beneath the surface of humanity, and their outbreak takes pilgrims 
the world by suq3rise. In the third century before the 
Christian era, Asoka had sent forth Biuldhist missionaries 
to preach the law of S:ikya Muni in Upper Asia, C)rders 
of Buddhist monks were established in China. Six or seven 
centuries passed away, and then Chinese monks began to 
•ppear in India. I’hey made pilgrimages to the sacred 
spots tliat were associated with the life of the Buddhist 
apostle : — Kapila, his birthplace; Rajagriha, where he first 
carried Bis alms-bowl ; the jungle of Gaya, where he became 
Buddha; and the deer-forest near Benares where he first 


preached the law. 

About A.D. 400, a Chinese monk, named Fah Hian, Pilgrimage 
travelled through the Punjab into Hindustan. He was 
pious and humble, but zealous for the law. He saw many 
Brahmans and idol temples, but rejoiced also to see that 
Buddhism was flourishing, Buddhist monks were main- 
tained at the public expense, and foreign monks were 
hospitably entertained in the monasteries. 

Fah Hian visited all the sacred spots, but the main object Residence 
of his pilgrimage was to carry back revised copies of the h^'tali- 
Buddhist scriptures for the benefit of his brethren in China, 
Accordingly he dwelt for three years at Patali-putra, the 
centre of Buddhism ; he learnt the Pali language in which 

4 • 


1 The empire of Andhra had a long existence; it is supposed to 
correspond with the Telin-^a, or Telugn country. ThcAndliras are 
mentioned by name in the edicts of Asoka. Pandya has been identified 
with Madura, or tlie Tamil country in the remote south. The king ct 
. Pg^ya, or Faiidion, sent an embassy to Augustus Caesar. 
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the Buddhist scriptures are written; and he secured copies 
of all the sacred books. lie desaibes a few features of 
Buddhist life; the ruins of the once famous palace of 
Asoka ; the religious processions of images of Sd%a Muni ' 
and other Buddhist saints ; and the public hospitals where the 
destitute, the crippled, and the diseased were attended by 
physicians, and supplied with food and medicines until they 
were sufficiently relieved. 

Two centuries afterwards, about a.d. 629-645;, another 
Chinese monk travelled in India, named Hiouen-Thsang. 
He was a zealous Buddhist like Fah Hian, but he was more 
observant and more highly cultured. lie describes the 
people of India as easy and gentle, volatile <n their manners, 
honest in their dealings, and restrained by fear of punish- 
ment after death. The administration in Buddhist India 
was very mild There were no capital punishments. Most 
offences were punished by fines ; but injustice, lying, or 
disobedience to parents were punished l)y mutilation or 
exile. 

Hiouen-Thsang did not go to the city of Indraprasthat 
but he knew something of the Mah.i Bharata, He was told 
that the bones of the warriors that fell in the great war were 
still lying on the field of Kiiru-kshctra, and that tliey were 
as big as the bones of giants. He went to the city of 
Kanouj on the river Ganges, which at this time was the 
metropolis of an empire that covered Hindustan and the 
Punjab, 

The empire of Kanouj included a numlier of tributar}^ 
Rajas .stretching from Kashmir to Assam, and from the ’ 
Himalayas to the Nerbudda river. The reigning emperor 
or Maharaja was named Sildditya, and wms known as a 
Mahdraja Adhiraj, or ‘Mord paramount.” Retried to con- 
quer the Dekhan, but failed. He was a patron of Buddhism, 
but he also favoured the Brahmans, and was tolerant of 
all religions. Probably he sought to keep the religious 
orders in peace by showing a friendly countenance to all. 

Sildditya held a great festival at Praydga, the modern 
Allahabad, which reveafs the connection between the Mahd- 
raja and the religious orders. This locality had been 
regarded as sacred from a very remote period, because of 
the union of the Ganges and Jumna. Under the vast 
systems of almsgiving advocated by Brahmanism and Bu^^^ 
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liism, Prayciga had continued to be regarded as holy ground, b.c. 500 
It was called “ the field of happiness ; ” and the merit of ■ 

almsgiving was enhanced a thousand-fold by the alms being * J 

bestow'cd at Praydga. 

Every five years Maharaja Sfldditya distributed all Jthe Imperial 
tivcisures of his empire as alms. Hionen-Thsang was pre- 
s jnt at one of these extraordinary gatherings, and describes 
it at length. All the Rajas of the empire were there, toge- 
ther with half a million <A people, and all were feasted by 
the Mahdrajafor seventy-five days. Meanwhile the alms were 
distributed without distinction of person or religion. The 
whole of the accumulated treasures of the empire were given 
away to Hiicklhist monks, Brahman priests, heretical teachers, 
and mendicants of every grade and degree. The poor, the 
lame, and the orjjjian, received alms in like manner. The 
Maharaja was supposed to expiate all his sins by this unlimited 
almsgiving. At the close of the festival Silddiiya stripped 
iiijiiself of all the robes and jewels he had worn during the 
seventy-five days, and distributed them amongst the multi- 
ti*dc. He appeared in tattered garments like a beggar. All 
niy wealth, "he cried, ‘Mias been sp^mt in the field of happi- 
ness, and I have gained an everlasting reward: 1 trust that 
in all futfire existences I may coniinue to amass riches and 
bestow them in alms, until 1 have atlaiiied every divine 
faculty that a creature can desire.^' ^ 

Hiouen-Thsang dwelt for along time in a huge monastery University 
at Nalanda, near Rajagriha, where the ruins are still to be of 
seen. The monastery was a vast uni vcisity, where ten thou- ^’ahinda. 
sand Buddhist monks and novices were lodged and supplied 
with every necessary. Towers, domes, and pavilions stood 
amidst a j)aradise of trees, gardens, and fountains. There 
were six large ranges of buildings, four stories high, as well as 
a hundred lecture-rooms. All the inmates were lodged, 
boarded, taught, and supplied with vestments without charge. 

They were thus enabled to devote their whole lives to the 
acquisition of learning. They studied the sacred books of 


^ By profuse alm.sgiviog the Maharaja hoped to acquire genius and 
wisdom ; but he could not expect to obtain final deliverance or einanci- 
palioii of his soul from the endless chain oi transsniigvations ; that could 
only be acquired by leading a life of abstraction from all affections and 
See the next chapter. 
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all religions. In like manner they studied all the sciencesi 
especially arithmetic and modicine. 

India before the Muhammadan conquest must thus have 
resembled Kurope duririg the dark ages. The Hindu people 
wei^ in the background; ignorant and siii)crstilious, but 
wanting no poor-laws, and maintaining their sick and aged 
as part of their religious duties. Rajas and chieftains were at 
frequentwar. Principalities and powers sprung into ephemeral 
existence and then perii-hed. Portis and Alexander, Asoka 
and Siladitya, and all the armies of Baktrians, Scythians, 
and Guptas, have passed away like the ghosts of the warriors 
of the Waha Bharata beneath the waters of the Ganges, 
without leaving a ripple on the suiface of IfUinanity. 

All this while a religious life was illuminating colleges, 
monasteries, and pagodas. Brahmans were reliabilitating 
ancient superstitions in metaphysical forms. Buddhists were 
ignoring the existence of the gods, and denying tl\e efficacy 
of priests, sacrifices, and prayers. Religious books were 
composed in secluded universities and revolutionised the 
Indian world. Cities and courts were drawn into theolo- 
gical controversies. Hence arose quarrels between the 
old religion and the new; between Brahmans and Budd- 
hists; between the men who worshipped the gods of the 
Hindu Pantheon, and the men who worshipped no gods 
whatever, beyond the goodness incarnate in Gotama Buddha 
and his disciples* 



CHAPTER IV. 

RELIGION AND LITERATURE. • 

The Hindu people of historical times are divided into Four 
four great castes ; namely, lirahmans or priests ; Kshatriyas or castes : the 
soldiers ; Vaisyas or merchants ; ^ and Sddras or cultivators. 

But there is a remarkable distinction between the three first s^idras*. 
elites and the Siidras, which is recognised throughout the 
whole of India. The Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas are 
known as the twice born/* because they are invested at an 
eai ly age with a mysterious thread, which marks their entrance 
into ci\il life. The Sddras have no such thread, and con- 
sequently are separated from the “ twice born ” as an inferior 
race. It may therefore be inferred that the three first castes, 
or “ wearers of the thread/* are descendants of the Aryan 
invaders of India, who conquered the Punjab and Hindus- 
tan in. a remote antiquity. The Sddras, on the other hand, 
who are not “ wearers of the thread,” may be descendants 
of the non-Aryan, or so-called Turanian race, who were the 
dominant people in India at the time of the Aryan invasion, 
and were subsequently treated as a conquered and .servile 
population. 

Besides the four castes, there is a large population known Pariahs, or 
as Pariahs or outcastes. They are altogether inferior to the omcasies. 
Sddras, and were probably the Helots of India when the Sd- 
dras’ were masters. They include meifial servants of various 
grades and artisans of all descriptions ; and are divided in 

^ The Vaisyas correspond to the Banians, so often mentioned by old 
English travellers in Western India. The Bunniahs of Bengal are of 
the Sc^ caste, but Irom some unknown cause tliey have ceased to wear 
the ‘4wice-born.** 
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their turn into numerous other so-called castes, according 
to their hereditary trades or occupations. These Pariahs 
call themselves Hindus, and make up the lower strata of 
the Hindu social system. 

all parts of India, however, there are certain barbarous 
tribes, who are altogether outside the pale of Hindu civili- 
zation. They are primitive communities, the so-called abori- 
gines of India, who were driven by the conquerors out of 
the culturablc plains into the hills and jungles, and have 
never as yet been Brahmanised into castes or otherwise 
absorbed into the Hindu social system. The Bliils and 
Ndgas mentioned in the Mahi Bhdrata are existing types of 
the so-called aboriginal races. To these may be added the 
Mhairs and Minas of Rajpiitana; the K61s, Ghonds, and 
Khonds of the Dekhan ; the Kalars of the Peninsula, and 
a host of other tribes under a variety of names. 

The bulk of these hill and jungle tribes are probably 
Turanians, without any political organisation, excepting of 
the patriarchal type. Others, however, are distinctly Aryan, 
with a rude town-hall in the centre of a village, and crude 
remains of a feudal system. These last are probably rcliCsS 
of the Aryan invaders, who had either penetrated into remote 
regions beyond the van of Aryan civilization ; or had lagged 
behind in the hills and jungles as worn-out invalids or cripples 
who had dropped off from the rear of the conquering army. 

Tlie religious ideas of Turanians and Aryans have been 
so closely interwoven in the course of ages, that it is perhaps 
impossible to treat them as race distinctions. It may, how- 
ever, be broadly stated that the religion and literature of the 
Turanians were derived from the mysteries of death and 
birth, of which Siva or Mahddeva, and his wife Kdlf or 
Durgd, were originally personifications. The Turanians of 
India also worshipped certain wrathful or avenging deities, 
such as the goddesses of cholera and small-pox, and the 
angry ghosts of men or women who had died violent deaths. 
The religious ceremonial was made up of bloody sacrifices, 
orgiastic dances, and deafening music. Other strange rites 
were enjoined in a my.stic literature known as the Tantras ; 
but these have died out together with human sacrifices, self 
immoMtion, and other abominations. A few revolting forms 
of worship and propitiation may still linger in secluded 
localities ; but the sacrifice of goats to the goddess 
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perhaps, one of the last relics of the old Turanian religion 
which is still practised by the civilized caste people of India* 

The religion and literature of the Aryans were associated Religion 
with the worship of genii or spirits, which were supposed to ^ 
dwell in all material forms as well as in the outward raani- ^or^Wp of 
festations of nature. The Aryan people worshipped ^he genii or 
genii of swords and ploughshares; of trees, hills, fountains, spirits, 
and rivers; of the sun, the firmament, the rain and the 
winds. They also worshipped the manes of departed heroes 
and ancestors ; and the titular deity or guardian spirit of a 
townsliip, village, tribe, family, or household. These spiri- 
tual existences were often personified as gods and goddesses, 
and sha|)cned int« idols. Civilized Hindus propitiate these 
deities with o/Terings of boiled rice, milk, sugar, and butter ; 
and sometimes with meat and wine. Hill tribes offer up 
delicacies of their own, such as fowls and pigs, and a strong 
fermented liquor resembling beer. In return both classes 
of worsliippers hope to be rewarded mil\ brimming harvests, 
prolific catde, health, wealth, loilg life, and other temporal 
blessings. 

The earliest religious utterances which have been preserved Vaklik 
in Aryan literature are known as tlic Vaidik hymns. Tiiey hymns : 
are songS or invocations addressed to different Aryan deities 
in the language of praise and prayer. These hymns are not 
the outcome of a single generation, but the grow'th of cen- 
turies. 'riie earlier hymns were the ejaculations of a child- 
like people. The worshippers praised each god in turn as 
if he had been a great sovereign ; and then implored him for 
material blessings, in the simple language in which children 
might be expected to entreat a patriarch or father. -Tlie 
later hymns were of higher and more thoughtful import. The 
ideas of children or savages were expressed in the language 
of sages and divines. The original invocations were inter- 
larded with poetical fcolings and imagery which belonged to a 
more advanced civilization, and with spiritual and moral sen- 
timents which were the outcom# of laterBrahmanical teaching. 

Fire was personified as Agni, the god who cooked the Vaidik 
food, Varmed the dwelling, and fri^itened away beasts ofg^‘l^• 
prey. Agni thus became the divinity of the homestead, 
whose presence was as dear as that of a wife or mother, vkyu, and 
Agni was also the sacrificial flame, the divine messenger, Indi-a. 
who licked up the sacrifice and carried it to the gods. 
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Water was personified as Varuna, the god of the |ea ; and 
Vanina was gradually invested with divine attributes as a 
deity powerful to destroy, but mighty to save ; who engulfed 
the wicked man in the drowning depths, or mercifully bore the 
repentant sinner over the surging billows in safety to the shore. 
The wind and breezes were personified as Vayu and the 
Maruts. Vayu roared amongst the trees ; whilst the Maruts 
blew up the clouds for showers. The firmament was per- 
sonified as Indra, and the Maruts were his followers. He was 
king of the Vaidik gods ; he struck the sky with his thun- 
derbolt, pierced the black clouds with his spear and brought 
down the earth-refreshing showers. He went forth to battle 
riding on his elephant, attended by the Maruts bearing their 
lances on their shoulders in the forms of youthful warriors. 
He was the national deity of the Aryan invaders ; who slew 
his enemies by thousands and destroyed their cities by hun- 
dreds ; who brought back the spoil and recovered the cows 
that were carried away. He was the sovereign of the gods, 
enthroned in his heaven of Swarga on the Himalayas, like 
Zeus among the deities of Olympus.' 4 

Worship Sdrya, or the sun god, the Pe»-sian Mithra, was originally 
of the the deity who journeyed through the sky and measured the 
Vishnu nights, but he was eventually invested with attributes 

and his divine than those of Indra. Indeed the worship 

incania- of the supreme all-secing orb of day was always more spiritual 

tions. than that of Indra, and at a later period superseded it. He 
was personified as the ideal of manly beauty ; the deny of 
light, the Hindu Apollo. He was also represented in myth 
and legend, as the remote ancestor of the solar race of 
RajpiSts, who to this day are known as the children of the 
sun. In later Vaidik literature he was elevated to the god- 
head as the creator of the universe, and the divine soul that 
illuminated the universe. Eventually the worship of the sun 
developed into that of Vishnu, the Supreme Spirit, whose 
incarnations as Krishna and Rdma were glorified in the 
Mabd Bhdrata and Rdmdyaifa. 

The Vaidik hymns contain no distinct reference to a future 

state of rewards and punishments ; but there are numerous 

* 

' Professor Max Miiller*s editions of the text to the Rik Vaidjia, and 
hb eloquent translations of the Vaidik hymns into English, have opened 
up new fields of religious thought and pniiosophical research to English 
readers. 
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allusions to a judge of the dead, who is personified as the 
god Ydma, and who consequently may be regarded as pre- 
siding over the entrance to a world of departed souls. 

The Vaidik Aryan was thus constantly surrounded by the 

unseen gods of a visible universe; and his daily life and 
conduct were more or less influenced by the presence of fuch 
deities. In one Sanskrit drama a wicked prince endeavours 
to persuade a parasite to commit murder, by assuring him 
that there was no one to witness the act. The parasite 
replies in indignant language : — 

“ All nature would behold the crime, 

The genii of the grove, the sun, the moon. 

The ^nds, the vault of heaven, the firm-set earth, 

Yama, the mighty judge of all who die, 

Aye, and the inner conscience of the soul.” ^ 

In addition to* the Vaidik gods above mentioned, there 
are a host of minor personifications in the Vaidik Pantheon, 
such as earth, day, night, the four seasons, the gods of the 
air, the gods of the brooks and streams, and many others, 
^11 of whom are clothed in forms at once human and divine. 
Thus Ushas, the dawn, the Eos of the. Greeks, is imaged as 
a white-robed maiden, awakening a sleeping world as a 
mother fiwakens her children, to kindle the morning sacri- 
fice, and invoke the gods with praise and prayer. 

In Vaidik literature all the more prominent gods are 
extolled in turn as the Supreme Being ; but in the modem 
belief of the Hindus three different denies stand out as 
representatives of the One God, under the names of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, Each of these gods is worshipped in dif- 
ferent localities as the creator and ruler of the universe, the 
Divine Spirit who is above all and in all. One important 
sect of Hindus worships Brahma as the creator, Vishnu as 
the preserver, and Siva as the destroyer of the universe ; but 
more frequently all these attributes of creation, preservation, 
and dissolution are assigned to one Supreme Being, who per- 
meates the universe and is the universe ; and all the endless 
emblems, incarnations, and idols are reverenced as so many 
vehicles through which the Supreftie Spirit receives the 
adorations and offerings of his worshippers. 

' Jhe Toy-Carty by Raja Sudraka, translated by H, H. Wilson in 
the Theatre of the Hindus, The passage has been slightly modified, 
and is remarkable as showing how the law of merits and demerits blended 
the old nature- worship of the Vaidik hytn*^. 
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Popular There are other and popular deities amongst the Hindus, 
fio^s^of cannot be referred distinctly to an Aryan or a 

good luck, Turanian origin. Their worship has been rooted in the 
prosperity, hearts of the people of India from a remote antiquity ; and 
learning, ha?} become associated with that of Aryan and Turanian 
love^^and numberless supernatural myths and fables. Foremost 

' amongst these is Gancsh, the god of good luck ; Lakshmi, 
the goddess of prosperity ; Saraswaii, the goddess of learn- 
ing ; Kiivera, the god of wealth Kama, the god of love ; 
and Kartikeia, the god of war. 

Astro- The propitiation of the more important of these deities is 
logical gQ much a matter of everyday life with the Hindus, as to 
appear like a national instinct. No Hindu will undertake 
journey, nor engage in any business or transaction, without 
a visit to the temple of Ganesh. No Hindu will begin a • 
literary composition without an invocation to Ganesh. The 
idol meets the eye all over India, with the head of an 
elephant and the prominent stomach of a Chinese deity ; 
but whilst he is represented in Brahmanic^al myths as a son 
of Siva and Durgd, the real origin of his worship continues 
to be a mystery. Lakshmi, the goddess of prosperity, is 
propitiated in like manner on every possible occasion. She 
is represented in Brahmanical myths as the goddess of 
beauty, who rose out of the foam of the ocean, like a Hindu 
Aphrodite, to become the bride of Vishnu. Saras watl, the 
goddess of learning, was originally the divinity or spirit of 
the river Indus ; ^ but was converted into the mythical wife 
of Brahma, and as such appears as the goddess of litera- 
ture and science of every kind. Kuvera, Kdma, and 
Kartakeia, are apparently the outcome of astrological ideas, 
and may possibly be the personification and deification of 
supposed planetary influences. 

Worship Besides the foregoing, the serpent, the bull, and the cow are 
of the worshipped all over India. They are apparently the in- 
carnations of mysterious deities associated with ideas of sex, 
tnd the serpent is propitiated with bread and milk as the 

cow. guardian of the, household. The bull is a masculine deity 
associated with the worship of Siva or Mahadeva. The 
cow is a feminine divinity, and is worshipped and reverenced 

* The river Indus is often invoked as the goddess, Saraswali in the 
Vaidik hymns, 
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by all .Hindus, as the universal mother, the i^ersonification 
of earth, the incarnation of the goddess Lakshnii. 

The rise of the Drahmans is as obscure as that of the « of the 
Druids. They appeared amongst the people of India, — hmans. 

Aryans and 'luranians, barbarous and civilised, — as prie4ts, 
divines, and holy men. They ingratiated themselves with 
Rajas and warriors by worshipping the old gods, but after 
new and mystic forms ; interpreting the present and the future 
by the bubbling of the Boiling milk and rice in the daily 
sacrifices, the marks on sacrificial victims, or the manifesta- 
tions of the sacrificial smoke and flame. They pronounced 
the lower gods of the aboriginal races to be incarnations 
or avatars of the^great gods of the conquerors ; and they 
associated the higher gods of the aboriginal races with new 
and more spiritual <eachiiigs, and raised them to ilie highest 
rank of deity. Thus even Siva or Mahadeva, the god of 
death, was resolved into a Supreme Being; and Kali, the 
black goddess, who revelled in intoxication and slauglitcr, 
was worshipped as a divine mother, under the names of 
P?lrvati and 1 'urga. 

'rhe growth of the Brahmans in power and influence is Growth of 
^ne of the most important elements in Indian history. livery 
Rajn or great man had his own Brahman priest, ])receptof, or 
purohita. So had eve ly family, or group of fiiinilies, or f aiid 
, village community. Bat priests and laymen were subject to Sv.-am's. 
inqiiisitorial forms of Brahmanical government, of whii'li 
Jraces are still to be found in all directions. Religious 
teachers of a superior order, known as Gurus, undertook 
regular ecclesiastical tours, confirming neophytes, ■ and jv 
•communicating heretics and caste offenders. Above all 
there were Brahmans of still higher .sanctity, who were wor- 
shipped as gods under the name of Niths and Swamis, and 
exercised a vast spiritual authority over courts and Rajas, 
whilst extending secret ramifications to^remote quarters of 
, Incliji. Meanwhile religious centres were established at 
convenient spots in the shape of teranles, colleges, and 
, places of pilgrimage ; and Brahmanical hermitages were set 
uf> in the countries inhabited by aboriginal races outside the 
Aryan pale. Thus in the course of ages, the Brahmans have 
Spread abroad a religious faith and worship, which notwith- 
standing the number and variety of divinities, are essentially 
ti$ ^pie throughout the length and breadth of India. 
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A further development of the religion.^ teaching of the 
Hindus is to be found in the Brahmanical code, known as the 
la\Y.s of Manu. The life of Manu is unknown ; he has no 
personality whatever; he is a mythical being, a reputed .son 
ofi, Brahma, and lord of all living creatures. But the sacred 
character of the code of Manu is acknowledged and rever* 
cnced throughout India. 

Manu taught the belief in the endless transmigrations of 
the soul ; that the soul of every individual being, whether ^ 
of man or of animal, passed at every successive death into a- 
newly born body ; rising or falling in the scale of being at ' 
every successive birth according to the sum of its morits or 
demerits in all past lives. Thus the beli^^f in a future state 
of rewards and punishments was associated by Manu with a 
chain of existences without beginning or ending ; running 
up and down the scale of animal being from the meanest • 
vermin to the highest order of intellectual man.^ 

The code of Alanii itself was the source of all merits and 
demerits. It demanded the observance of caste laws, the ’ 
worship of the gods, and the offerings of cakes and water'^o 
departed ancestors. Obedience to its enactments consti- 
tuted the only merits which were rewarded in future live!>^^; 
and disobedience constituted tne only demerits which were 
punished by future pains and miseries. Rajasuyas and 
Aswamedlias were treated as arcli merits, and converted into, 
sacrifices for the atonement of sin. 

The religion of the Brahmans also recognised the 
ence of different heavens and hells. Thus the souls (A; 
warriors Vv'ho died in battle went to the heaven of Indra,; 
whilst the spiritb of departed ancestors went to a world bf 
shades where they could only be consoled by the cakes- jinfl 
water offered in tlic Siiddhas. But this spirit life in hewu' 
or hell only lasted for a limited period, until merits had been 
sufficiently rewarded and demerits sufficiently punished At 
the expiration of the appointed term the soul returgi^ ♦tb 
earth and re-entered on a fresh coujse of succesrive' 
ences in the endleslj chain of transmigrations. .. ^ 

Whilst the code of Manu enforced the worship 
gods, it further developed those conceptions of the 
ispirit, which find expression in the Vaidik 

^ It is a question whether vegetable life was not also 
transmigrations of the suv 1. ' 
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gfOds/' says Mann, ^*are in tlie divine spirit, all worlds 
are in the divine spirit ; and the divine spirit produces the 
connected scries of acts which are performed by embodied 
souls. Him some adore as present in the element of fire ; 
others as present in Manu lord of creatures ; some as pie- 
sent in Indra ; others as present in pure ether ; and others 
as present in the most high Kternal Spirit. It is He who, 
pervading all beings in five elementary forms, causes flicra 
by the gradations of birth, growth, and dissolution to revolve 
in this world like the wheels of a car.*’ 

But Manu pointed out that there was a way of deliverance Dtlivpr- 
or emancipation of the soul from the emlless chain of trans- ance uf 
migrations, whcthcjr on earth or in heaven or hell. He 
taught that a term of austerities would quench the fires of 1-^,® , 
affection, passion, and desire, and break every tie wliich 
bound the soul to the universe of being. The soul would 
then enter upon a term of pure contemplation, during which 
it would behold the Su])remc Soul present in all things, and 
would finally be absorbed in the Divine Spirit.^ 

•Manu thus fashioned out a universe of being, driven by p'oer 
an artificial law of merits and demerits along a chain of terms of 
endless transmigrations. He also showed how the individual 
soul might be delivered or emancipated from this chain of 
existences, and become absorbed in the Divine Essence. 

He next mapped out the life of man into the four terms of 
student, householder, hermit, and devotee, with the view of 
en.abling each individual to ^vork out his own deliverance or 
emancipation. As a student each individual of the twice 
born castes would learn the divine law ; as a householder 
he would marry a wife and collect merits as a husband and 
a father ; as a hermit he would ]>erform religious austerities ; 
and as a devotee lie would contemplate the Supreme Soul 
until his own soul was absorbed in the Divine Spirit. The 
duties which each individual must fulfil within the four 
terms are duly set forth in the code of Manu, and still 
make' up the iileal of tlw* Hindu. 

Buddhism was practically a revolt against the Brah- Buddhism 
manical system of Manu. It ignored the existence of^roiolt 

‘ againsi 

^ *' The man who perceives in his own soul the Supreme Soul present Biahman- 
in all creatures, and regards them all w»th equal benevolence, will be 
absorbed at last in the highest Essence, even of that of the Aliidghly 
^Himself^*’— Manu, xit. 126. 


F 2 
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deity ; denied the efficacy of prayers and sacrifices ; broke 
up the bondage of caste ; and declared that goodness and 
loving-kindness were the only merits by which the soul 
could rise in successive transmigrations. It laid down 
fre great commandments against the five deadly sins of 
murder, theft, adultery, drunkenness, and falsehood ; and it 
taught that the slightest infringement of any one of these 
commandments in thought, word, or deed, constituted a 
demerit which would detract frorii the happiness of the soul 
in a future state of being. 

But as regards the deliverance or emancipation of the 
soul, the teaching of Gotama Buddha coincided, with one 
important exception, to that of Manii.« Gotama Buddha 
taught that a life of goodness and divine contemplation 
would quench the fires of affection, ^^assion, and desire, 
which bound the soul to the universe of being. But he 
denied the existence of a Divine Spirit, and was thus driven 
to accept the dogma of annihilation. Consequently he 
taught that when the soul was delivered from the chain of 
existences, it sank into the eternal sleep or annihilation 
known as Nirvdna. 

Modern Brahmanism, as expounded in the Mahji Bharata 
and Rdra^yana, introduced a new element in religious 
teaching, a shorter way of effecting the emancipation of 
the soul. Without ignoring the efficacy of good works, it 
taught that by faith alone, in Krishna or in Rdma, as an 
incarnation of Vishnu, the soul might be delivered from il.e 
vortex of successive existences, and would either be raised 
to an everlasting heaven of the highest beatitude, or be 
absorbed in the Supreme Spirit,— Vishnu. 

Hindu Literature comprises numerous w^orks on meta- 
physics, logic, rhetoric, poetry, arithmetic, musical science, 
and other like compositions, which were all more or less 
treated in connection with religion. But nothing has been 
discovered that merits the name of history, or warrants the 
hope that authentici.annals exist in any of the Indian lan- 
guages.^ Relics of traditions are however to be found in 

^ Grant Duff, in his History of the Afakraiias, spfeaks with favour of 
native annals; but later researches have proved that such annals are 
nearly worthless for purposes of history. The author wasted much 
time and labour before he 'vas driven to this conclusion, which has 
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poetry and the drama, which may serve to illustrate Hindu 
life and manners before Muhammadans or Europeans 
appeared upon the scene. But Hindu poets devoted so 
much time to the arbitrary conceits of composition, fanci- 
ful descriptions of scenery and the four seasons, and endless 
myths and marvels, that vast accumulations of poetical 
overgrowth have to 1^ cleared away before it is possible to ■ 
arrive at the kernel oR matter of fact history.^ 

The drama of “ Sakdntala ” was written by a poet named SakuntalA, 
Kcllidasa, and was probably composed at a late period in 
the liistory of tlic meclircval Rajas ; but the plot refers to the 
oldest period in Hindu legend, namely, the birth of Bharata, 
the conqueror of l#dia. It opens with a Brahmanical her- 
mitage; one of those secluded groves where Brahmans 
dwelt with their wiv;es and families, and were supposed to 
spend their lives in sacred studies, religious worship, and 
divine contemplations. 

A Raja, named Dushyanta, was hunting in the jungle, and Marriage 
chased an antelope winch look refuge in the hermitage, of a K.ija 
if e was drawing his bow to shoot the animal, when the 
Brahmans rushed out and implored him not to pollute their daughter, 
sanctuary by shedding blood. The Raja piously refrained, 
but at this moment he saw the daugliter of a Brahman, the 
beautiful Sakiintaki, walking in the garden of the hermitage 
with other girl companions. The Raja soon fell in love 
with her, and induced her to marry him by one of those 

since been confirmed by Professor Biililer of Bombay. Sec larger 
Htslory of Imha^ vol. iv. chap, ii. and Appendix. Also Biililer' 
IntrodncHon to the VihramanhakAvya^ Bombay, 1875. 

^ The court life of Hindu authors was unfavourable to historical 
accuracy. They depended for tlieir existence on the bounty of reigning 
Rajas, and the first object of their coni] )Osi lions was to please their 
royal patrons. Every principality, small and great, had its own here- 
ditary bards and Pundits, who were supporte<l by allowances from the 
palace. Young students, fresh from their preceptors, betook themselves 
to a wandering life, and visited one court after another, holding dispu- 
latioi^, showing off their learning, and com])o 4 ng poetry for the 
delectation of princes, who cared only to be amused, Such wandering 
bards and Pundits are stUi to be encountergd all ovef India ; but the 
greater number appear to be travelling from the Punjab and Oude 
through Rajputana towards Baroda and Bombay. The tour often lasts 
five or six years, and includes places of pilgrimage as ivell as courts of 
princes. Piofcssor Buhler, in the Introduction already quoted, dwells 
on the jealousies displayed by the hereditary bardi and Pundits towards 
these foreign wanderers. 
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irregular ceremonies which were discountenanced by Manu. 
Subsequently Sakiintald gave birth to the infant Bharata, but 

the Raja refused to recognize liis marriage, and even denied 

all knowledge of Sakuntald, until by some supernatural in- 
cipient his eyes were opened, and he accepted her as his 
wife and Bharata as his son. Bharata grew up to be the 
conqueror of India, and was the ancestor of the Pandavas 
and Kauravas who fought in the great war. 

Super- The drama of Sakdntald ** is based upon incidents which 
iintural are foreign to European works of imagination. The Raja 
incidents, given a ring to Sakuntald as the pledge of his troth ; 
and she had lost the ring whilst bathing in a pool ; and so 
long as the ring was missing* the Raja ceuld not recognize 
, his wife. Subsequently the ring was found in the body o^ 
a fish and recovered by the Raja. From that day he remem- 
bered his lost Sakiintald; and going out into the jungle he 
saw a young lad playing with lions, who proved to be his 
own son Bharata. 

C’haracter- The beauty of the play of “ Sakuntald lies not in the 
ijtics of strong individuality of the leading characters, but in tlie 
tiecirama. appreciation of external nature, the love of flowers, 

tl)e girl-like talk of the damsels, and the variety of emotions 
which stir the heart of Sakiintakl Indeed the language is 
so sweet and touching that to tins day no Sanskrit drama is 
more admired by the people of India than “ Sakdntald ; or, 
the lost ring,*’i 

Niila and The poem of Nala and Damayanti is more romantic. 
Daina- j»jala, Raja of Malwa, was a famous archer, but especial] 
royal ^ ^ renowned as a charioteer. The tramp of his horses was 
charioteer, heard from afar, like the roll of distant thunder ; and the 
noise of his chariot wheels was like the rushing of many 
waters. 

Princess of Damayanti was a princess of Vidarbha.^ She was the 
vidarbha. piaidens as Nala was the tiger amongst Rajas, She 

had given her heart to Nala, and vowed that no one but 
Nala should be her lord and husband. 

The poetrf opens ^vith the Swayamvara of Damayanti. 

^ The drama of “.Sakuntald” is best known to European readers 
tlirough tlie elegant translation of Profes'^or Monier Williams, 

® The old city of Vidarbha in the Dekhan corresponds to the city of 
Bider. The magnificent remains of the fortress and palace are still to 
be seen at Bider. 
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The fame of her beauty had reached the skies ; and Indra Swayam- 
and the other gods came down from the heaven of Swarga vara 

to be candidates for her hand. Tlicy appeared in the as- 
scmbly hall in the forms of Rajas, but Damayanti knew that cjf 
they were gods, for there was no winking of their eyes, no the Vakbk 
perspiration on their broWs, no dust on their garments, aftd gods, 
no faded le.af in their wreaths of flowers. Hut she was reck- 
less in her love ; she cared not for the anger of the godis ; 
she threw the garland roynd the neck of Nala, and chose 
him for her husband in the presence of them all.^ 

Nrda and Damayanti were married at Vidarbha, and the Happy 
Raja retnmed with his loving wife to his city in Malwa,*-' nr^aiTiage. 
lieautiful children jvere born to ih.em, and they were rich in 
every blessing. 

Hut Nala was a gambler, and the dice box was his ruin. Ruin of 
In an evil hour he sat down to play, and lost stake after aroynl 
stake, like Yudliishthira in the gambling booth at Ilastini- 
])ur. The' chieftains of the Raj assembled at the palace, 
and implored him to stay his hand ; but he was deaf to all 
t4eir prayers, and hotly continued the game. At last he 
lost all his treasures, his kingdom, and his home ; and then 
went out in the jungle to live on fruits and roots. 

Meanwhile D^imayantf never deserted her husband She Jungle 
sent her children to the palace of her father at Vidarbha, exile 
and went with Nala into the jungle. Hut Nala was dnven 
wild by the sufferings of his wife, and fell into a melancholy 
madness. At last he left her sleeping in the jungle, and 
fled to the city of Ayodhyd, and entered the service of the 
Raja of Kosala as his charioteer. 

The poem next dwells on the anguish of Damayanti at Agony 
discovering that her husband has deserted her. ■ She wan- of Dama- 
dered on in a distracted state, calling in vain for Nala. She 
was threatened with death in a variety of ways ; by a jungle 
fire, a stampede of elephants, and the coils of a deadly ser- 
pent. At length she found refuge in the city of Chedipur, 
and eventually returned to the palace of her father. But 
her heart still yearned after her husband Nala, and she 

^ The appearance of !he Vaidik gods at the Swayamvara of Dama- 
yaulf is a poetical episode. It had nothin«r to. do with the after story. 

“ The region known as Malwa lies in Hindustan, bet^veen the Ner- 
buddha and Chandal rivers. It is impossible to identify the site of 
Nala’s capital. 
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sent Brahmans in all directions to find out whither he had 
gone. 

At tins crisis the Raja of Rosala had occasion to go to 

the city of Vidarbha, and was driven by Nala as his chario- 
teer. Damayantf was aroused from her despair by the well- 
rcftiembered sounds of her husband's driving. The peacocks 
in the palace gardens clamoiu-ed at the tramp of the horses 
and roiling of the chariot wheels, whilst the royal elephants 
roared tumultuously. The wife jvas thus restored to lier 
husbandi and Nala recovered possession of his children and 
his Raj. 

The story of ** Nala and Damayantf/’ like the drama of 
“ SakuntaW," owes its chief charm to the jjlay upon the emo- 
tions and affections. It does not carry the reader back to tlie 
wild tumults of a barbarous age, like Shakespeare’s tragedies 
of Macbeth” and “King Lear;” but Tt points to an age 
of Arcadian simplicity, when the chieftains of a Raj endc;i- 
vour to induce the Raja to put a stop to Iris gambling match. 
In other respects the story was calculated to excite warm 
sympathies in a palace or zenana, but tells notiring of tho 
old world of tl\e Hindus which has ])asscd away. 

A Sanskrit drama, known as the Toy-cart,” deals with a 
wider range of characters. The scene is laid in Ujain or 
Oojcin, one of the oldest cities in Rajputaiia. A vicious 
prince, the brother of the Raja of Ujain, falls in love with 
a lady of the city; she resists his advances, and he leaves 
her for dead in a public garden. He tries to throw the 
guilt of the murder on an innocent Brahman, The case 
investigated by a Hindu court of justice ; and the judges,^ 
whilst anxious to shield the Brahman, are compelled by the 
force of the circumstantial evidence to find him guilty. The 
sentence is referred to the Raja of Ujain, who orders the 
Brahman to be executed. 

The unfortunate man is led away to the scaffold. At 
this crisis, the lady who is supposed to have been murdered 
suddenly makes her appearance. The multitude exult in 
the escape of the Brahman, and rush off to tell the Raja 
of his innocence ; but •at that moment a revolution breaks 
out in another quarter of the city, the Raja is deposed and 
sUiin, his wicked brother escapes into exile, and a cow- 
keeper sprung from the dregs of the people is raised to the 
throne of Ujain. 
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Out of this simple plot the Sanskrit bard has constructed Charactcr- 
a drama, which may have been drawn from actual life, but of 
the incidents are artificial, the sentiments arc devoid of all 
romance, and the characters are exaggerated in themselves 
and move about like automata. ^ 

The innocent Brahman, the hero of the story, is named The hero 
Charudatta, and is said to have spent his patrimony in . 
giving entertainments to his friends, actiuaintances, and 
dependants ; and in building temples and monasteries, lay- 
ing out gardens and digging fountains of water. He con- 
tinues, however, to reside in tl)e ruined mansion, and main- 
tains his family by the sale of his wife's jewels, and by such 
gius as the people of India are accustomed to give to 
Brahmans out of resi)ect for their sacred character. The . 
heroine of the drama is not the wife of Charudatta, but a 
courtesan, who is in love with him ; and this is tlie lady 
who is supposed to have been murdered by the brother of 
the Raja, 

Tlie foregoing incidents will suffice to show that the Un'^ati■«• 
story is out of the pale of European sympailiics, \\hi('h 
would have been given to the wife alone. But llie Sanskrit 
dramatist goes further, and introduces an incident W’hich 
is an or-trage on all morality and good manners. He vvinds 
11] ) tlie plot by giving the courtesan as a second wife to 
Charudatta, and by reiwescnting the first wife as slavishly 
submitting to the arrangement, and addressing her rival as 
her sister. Such an ending could only have been constructed 
for the amusement of Hindu Rajas; it could never have 
satisfied tire moral sense of the Hindu people, or have been 
regarded as a contribution to the national drama. 

It is difficult out of the disjointctl and inconsistent Hbtoricfil 
materials collected in the foregoing chapters, to realise the results, 
actual condition of India under the ancient Hindu Rajas. 

It is, however, evident that the whole Indian continent was 
a chaos of conflicting elements, evolving large ideas of God 
and the universe, but utterly wanting in political life and 
cohesion. The after history will show the results of 
Muhammadan and British rule, and how much remains 
to be effected before the people of India. can expect to 
take their place amongst the independent empires of the 
world. 
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CHAPTER I. - 

TURKS AND AFGHANS. 

(• 

A.D. 1000 TO 1525 . 

A.i). Muhammad, the prophet of Anibia, commonly called 
1000-^00 ;Mahomet, was born a.d. 570, and died ki 632. He was 
Muliam- Still living when Hiouen-f hsang began his pilgrimage to 
mud, or India. He taught that there was but one God, and that 
Mahomet, he himself was the prophet of God. All who believed in 
po-632 ; l-jjg prophet were to be rewarded with eternal bliss 

tcLhin"s. heaven ; all who refused to believe were to punished 
' with eternal torment in hell. Moreover, all believers were 
regarded as equals in the eyes of God, without distinction 
of caste or tribe; they were all bound together in the 
brotherhood of Islam. Every rnan who accepted Islam 
was also allowed to marry more than one wife ; he might 
be content with one, but if he chose he might marry others^ 
not exceeding four. 

The After the death of Muhammad, four Khalifs reigned in 

Khalifs, or succession at Medina •from a.d. 633 to 660 ; their names 
otMuhara- Abubakr, Omar, Othman, and AlU I'hey were 
mod, 6 j 2- follow'ed by a line of Khalifs who reigned at Damascus 
125S. from A.D. 660 to 750; and these again by a line of Khalifs 
^ The importance of these names will Ije seen in the sequel. 
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who reigned at Bagdad from a.d. 750 to 1258. These a.i>. 

Khalifs were not prophets or founders cf a new religion 
like Muhammad, but sovereign pontiffs who were supposed 
to be supreme in all spiritual and temporal affairs. 

The death of Muhammad was followed by the Amb Revolt of 
conquest of all Asia as far as the Indus and Oxus ; but T“^^^ 
there the tide of invasion began to turn, Persians, Turks, 
and Afghans accepted the religion of the Koran, but Arab!" 
rebelled against the domiiation of the Arabs. The Turks 
especially founded independent kingdoms in Central Asia, 

They -acknowledged the reigning Khalif as their spiritual 
heail, but refused to obey him as a temporal sovereign. 

The Arabs began to invade India when the Khalifs were, Arab inva- 
reigning at Damascus. They ravaged Sincle on the lower 
course of the Indivs, destroying temples, slaughtering Brah- 
mans, and carrying off the people into slavery. But the 
Hindus would not become Muhammadans. At last they 
agreed to pay tribute, and were permitted to rebuild their 
temples and worship tlieir gods after their own fashion. 

• The first conqueror of India of any renowm was a Mahmud 
Turk named Mahmud. In 997 Mahmud succeeded toofCihazm, 
the throne of Ghazni, a small territory in Kdbul. Before 
he died he conquered all Persia on one side, and a great 
part of India on the other ; but he never removed his 
court from Ghaznf, and consequently he is only known to 
history as Mahmud of Ghazni. 

In 1001 Mahmud marched an army of Turkish horse- Ppfeatsthe 
men from Ghazni to Peshawar. Jaipal, Raja of the Punjab, Rajputs at 
came out to meet him with a host of elephants and foot 
soldiers, but was beaten by the Turkish horsemen, and 
taken prisoner. Jaipal promised to pay tribute, and was 
set at libert}% but he would not survive his disgrace. He 
returned to Lahore, gave his kingdom to his son Anandpal, 
and burnt himself alive on a funeral pile. 

For some years Raja Anandpal paid the tribute regularly. Rajput 
He then began to grow refractory, and prevailed on the 
Rajas of Western Hindustan to coqie to his help. Vast 
armies of elephants and Hindu foot soldiers moved up from 
Delhi and Kanouj, Ajmir and Ujain, and marched through 
the Punjab to Peshawar, The Hindu women joined in the 
enthusiasm against the Turks, and sold their jewels, or spun 
cotton, to keep the armies in the field. 
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Mahmdd marched an array of horsemen and archers to 
the plain of Peshawar. He placed his archers in front and 
his horsemen behind. The archers began the battle j 'but 
some wild hill tribes, known as the Gakkars, crept through 
thg archers, and began to cut down the horsemen with 
sharp knives. Meanwhile the elephants of the Hindus 
were blinded by arrows ar^d maddened by fire-balls, and 
turned round and trampled down the Hindu infantry. At 
that moment the Turkish horsemen raised their swords and 
maces, and galloped furiously upon the Hindus with loud 
cries of “ Allah Akbar 1 ” The army of the Rajput league 
wavered and fled. The Turkish horsemen pursued the 
fugitives for two days, and plundered temjiles and destroyed 
idols. At last Anandpal sued for peace, and sent tribute 
and war elephants. The peace lasted^till tlie death of 
Anandpal, when Mahmud annexed the Punjab, and made 
it a province of his empire of Ghaznf. , 

Subsequently Mahmiid began to invadelHindustan. He 
is said to have made twelve expeditions into that country, 
plundering temples, breaking down idols, and carrying off 
vast treasures to GhazmVas well as multitudes of slaves, 
male and female. 

When Mahmdd was growing old he resolved on destroy- 
ing the great temple of Somnath in Guzcral. Somnith was 
a thousand miles from Ghazni, but was reputed to contain 
immense treasures. There was an idol pillar in the temple, 
the symbol of the Supreme Spirit, known as Siva, or Maha- 
deva. A thousand Brahmans dwelt at Somndth to offer th^‘ 
daily sacrifices, and five hundred damsels were engaged in 
the temple to dance before the idol. 

The route to Somndth lay through the desert of Sinde. 
Mahmud marched 30,000 horsemen through western Rajpd- 
tana to escape t^e burning sands. The Rajputs made no 
attempt to oppok him, but abandoned their cities at his 
approach. When, however, Mahmdd reached Somndth the 
Rajpdts were assembled in great strength to defend their 
god. The temple built on a peninsula out at sea; it 
was approached by a narrow isthmus, which was strongly 
fortified with walls and battlements, manned with Rajputs. 
For two days there was desperate fighting and great 
slaughter. The Turkish archers sought to drive the Rajpdts 
from the battlements, whilst the Turkish swordsmen planted 
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their ladders and climbed the walls. At last the Rajpiits saw a.d.. 
that all was lost, and fled to their boats, and put out to sea. 

When the battle was over Mahmud entered the temple. p ju,. 
It was a large gloomy building supported by fifty-six 
columns. The idol pillar was in an inner chamber. "Jbe 
Brahmans implored Mahmud to spare the idol pillar, and 
offered to pay an enormous ransom. But Mahmiid said, 

“ 1 come to destroy idols, noP to sell them.” He struck 
tlie pillar with his mace *nd broke it to pieces, whilst piles 
of diamonds and rubies, which had been hidden in the 
pillar, fell scattered upon the floor. 

Mahmdd returned from Guzerat to Ghazni, but lost nearly Death ami 
all his army on the way. The Rajputs of Ajmlr came out madness in 
in such force that he was compelled to march through the 
desert. His guides led him astray through sandy wastes in 
order to avenge the destruction of Somndth. Many of his 
soldiers died c^thirst, whilst others went mad from the 
burning sun. mter was found at last ; the guides were put 
to death j but only a remnant of the army reached Ghaznf. 

• Mahmdd died in 1030, aged sixty-three. The annals of Rise .if the 
the century and a half which followed tell of wars and revo- Afghans, 
lutions in Central Asia, but say nothing of India. The 
Afghans supplanted the Turks. They became masters of a 
mountain fortress named Ghor, between Ghazni and Herdt ; 
they next drove the dynasty of Mahmud out of Ghazni, and 
became lords of Kdbul and the Punjab. The next conqueror 
after Mahmdd, who made a name in India, was Muhammad 
Ghori, the Afghan. 

Muhammad Ghori resolved on the conquest of Hindustan, Muham- 
In 1191 he marclied an array against the Raja of Delhi, mad Ghori 
He tried to throw the Rajas into confusion by repeated 
charges with cavalry, but found himself sunounded by the ,1^1’’ 
enemy, and had a narrow escape with his life. But the 
Rajpdt dominion was weakened by feuds. There was a 
feud between Delhi and Kanouj, which soon opened a way 
for the Afghans into Hindustan. 

The Mahdraja of Kanouj on the^Ganges claimed to be a Mahdraja 
lord paramount amongst the Rajpdts. He gave a great of Kanouj 
feast and summoned all the Rajas of Hindustan to appear 
as his vassals, and play their parts as servants in his house- ' 
hold. At the same time he celebrated the Swayamvara of 
his daughter. 
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The Raja of Delhi loved the daughter of the Mahiraja of 
Kanouj, but he scorned to serve as doorkeeper at tlie feastj 
and he refused to come. The MahAraja was wroth at the 
affront, and ordered an image to be made of the Delhi Raja 
ai>d placed it at tlie door of the hall. The feast was held and 
the Swayamvara began. The princess entered the hall with 
the marriage garland in her hand. She threw one look on 
the assembly, and then tiirifed to the door and cast the gar- 
land round the neck of the image. The whole assembly 
was in commotion. Before a man could speak, the Kaja of 
Delhi appeared in the hall and led away the juincess. In 
another moment the bridegroom galloped off with his bride 
along the road to Delhi. 

The Jvliiharaja of Kanouj brought the Afghans dow'n 
upon his son-in la\v. He invited Muhammad Cbori to 
march another army to Delhi, and the Afghan horsemen 
were .soon on their way to the famous city. The Raja of 
Delhi heard tliat his enemy had again taken the field ; he toc^k 
no heed, for he cared only for his bride. At last the ^Inham- 
madans w'cre thundering at the gates of Delhi, 'rhe Raja 
put on his mail and weftt out against the invaders j but 
it was too late. He perished sword in hand, and his widow 
burned herself upon his funeral pile. 

The Mahdraja of Kanouj soon had bitter cause to rue hi.s 
treachery; lie shared the fate of his son in-law. In 1094 
he was defeated by Muhammad Ghori, and he and his army 
were driven into the Ganges. His remains Avere knowm by 
his false teeth, wmich were fastened by golden wire ; the 
relic of an age of Rajput civili^jation which has passed 
away. 

The defeat and death of the Maharaja of Kanouj advanced 
the dominion of the Muhammadans from Delhi to. Benares. 
'J’eraples were plundered and idols w'ere destroyed along the 
valleys of the Jumna and Ganges. Meanw'hile the Rajpift 
princes left their ancestral homes to carve out new empires 
with their swords in the jungles and hills of the south ; and 
they preserved their oldjaws and usages in the region which 
to this day is called Rajpdtana or Rajasthan, ‘‘ the land of 
the Rajputs or Rajas.*' ^ 

Muhammad Ghori conquered a larger territory in India 

^ The region extends on the south and west of the Jumna, between 
the river Indus and the river Charnbal. 
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leagued together as brother Muhammadans, to be avenged 
once and for all on the Mahdraja of Vijayanagar. * 55 ^* 5^5 

The deoisive balilc was tought in 1565 ; it is. known as Battle of 
the battle of Talikota, and is famous alike in Muhammadan Taiikou, 
history and Hindu legend. The four Sultans assemble<l *5^5- 
their armies on the bank.s of the Kisina, Ram Rai was fiiftd 
with wrath, and colleciefl together all his horse, foot, and 
elephants to overwhelm the Muhammadans, lioth armies 
had cannon, but the Muhammadans had the better. The 
confederate Sultans guardfed their front with a line of cannon 
fastened together with ropes and cluui;s.‘ The Elinclus 
guarded their front with war elephants ns well as cannon ; 
and through these elephants they lost the day. 

I'he Hiiuhis adtam'ed bravely to battle, with songs and Fall of 
dances after the ol<l 1 clinga lashion. d'hty began tiie battle 
with shot and rocicets, and dro\c back tiic Muluimmadan 
wdhgs. But the Muhammadan centre was unbroken, and 
began to o])en fire. ^I'he Mulmmmadan gunners had loaded 
their cannon with bags of copper money. The Hindus 
were slauglitcred in lieaps !>> the fiery storm. At this 
moment a war elephant lan madly about, and overturned 
the litter of karn Rai. The Muhammadan gunners seized 
the Mahdraja as tln^ir prisoner, and behearied iiim on the 
spot ; and tnen fixed^ the bleeding head upon a spear, and 
]jaraded it before the contending armies. 

I’he death ot the Mahdiaja brought the battle to a close. Pur'^u.t 
The Hindus lied like sheep when they beheld his head upon 
a spear. The Muliammadans punsn-.d them to the gate^ of 
Vijayanagar; they took pos-sessioii of the city, and found 
none to oppo.se them, 'J‘he metropolis of the last ot tne 
great Hindu empires was at their mercy ; and six months 
are said to have been spent in the woik of plunder. 

Two years afterwards a European traveller, named Cassar Ruin of 
.Frederic, visited the city of Vijayanagar ; Ke found the 
houses standing, but the inhabitams had, vanished trom the 
spot. The W'iiole country round about nas infeste<i with 
thieves. He stayed six months at Vijayanagar out of fear 
of the thieves; and when at last he set out for (ioa be 
was every day attacked by robbers, and nearly every day 
compelled to pay a ransom. 

» 'I'he empire of Vijayanagar was broken up by the battle 
of Talikota, but it was not conquered by t he Sultans. The 

, > . . u 
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A.n. court removed to Penirakonda, eight days’ journey to the 
>55° *5^5 soutli; but the successor of Ram Rai was little better than 

Dismem- exile, and his sovereignty soon dwindled away. The 
berment of provinces became kingdoms. Tne Naiks, or deputies of 
the Hindu tfce Mahdraja, who had ruled as Viceroys, soon began to 
empire. aj. Rajas ; they cea.sed to pay tribute to the exile«l 

Mahdraja, and in the course of two or three generations 
the descendants of Ram Rai possessed nothing but an empty 
name. 

Relijjious The Hindu empire of Vijayanagar was of the same type 
revnlu- as that of Magadha, but in both there was a religious antag- 
tions. onism in the background. Under Asoka the Brahmanieiil 
worship of the gods faded away from Hindustan, and 
Buddhism became a state religion. Under Krishna Rai, 
Deva Rai, and Rarn Rai, the teachings of Buddhist and 
Jain were denied or ignored, and the Brahmanical worship 
of the gods was restored from the Kistna river to (.!ape 
Comorin. The story of these religious revolutions has yet 
to be decyphered from withering palm-lea\es and moulder- 
ing inscriptions ; but enough has been revealed to show that 
amidst the jars and conflicts of rival creeds, sparks of 
divine truth have iiot been altogether wanting ; and the day 
may yet dawn when Brahmans will confess that without 
goodness and jmrity of the heart the worship of the gods 
is of no avail, whilst Jains may learn that the true spirit of 
holiness to wliich tliey aspire is the outcome of Deity alone. 



CHAPTER III. 

POUTirCUESE* empire: malabar. 

AJ). 1498 TO 1625. 

Is 149S, sixty stfveii years before the battle of Talikota, a J). 
shii)3 from Portugal made their first appearance in the 
Indian seas, and anchored off the coast of Malabar. The 
whole Indian continent was in a state of unrest. Afghan arrival of 
chiefs were invading the Punjab, and devastating Hindustan the Vortu- 
from the banks of the Indus to the mouths of the Ganges. 

The Bahinani empire of the Dckhan was divided against ' 
itself, and splitting into five kingdoms under five indepen- 
dent Sultans. The empire of Vijayanagar, in the Peninsula, 
was distracted with revolts, treacheries, and assassinations, 
which accompanied the transfer of the sovereignty from the 
family of the Mahdraja to the family of the minister. But 
the Portuguese knew nothing of these revolutions. They 
saw only the coast of Malabar and the purple heights of the 
Western Ghdts. As far as they were concerned, the region 
l)eyond the mountains was an unknown world. 

The western coast, commonly called the coast of Malabar, Malahai, 
must always have been the first land in India which met the 
t‘yes of European discoverers. Pliny tells of the voyages of 
Roman merchants from Egypt to Malabar, which occupied 
seventy days. I'lie Roman ships were manned with archers 
to keep off the Malabar pirates. In the^ fifteenth century 
the pirates were equally troublesome, although few pro- 
bably would have dared to encounter the cannon of the 
Portuguese,^ 

^ Pliny does not call the western coast by the name of Malabar ; but 
there is no question about its identity. He speaks of Barace, the 

H 2 
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A.D. Whilst the western coast of India has been open to 
149S-1520 Indian Ocean, it has been more or less shut out from 
We^^n empires of the Dekhan and Peninsula. A mountain 
Ghats, the chain runs southward from the Vindhyti mountains to Cape 
Indian Ap- C<5:morin, enclosing a long and nanow strip of territory 
enniries. towards the sea, and walling it off from the eastern plains. 

This chain is known in India as the Western Ghdts ; it 
might be better described to European readers as the 
Indian Apennines. 

Malabar The term Malabar is properly restricted to the southern 
proper. portion of this coast territory. The region between the sea 
and the Ghdts, from the Nerbudda river to Cape Comorin, 
is properly divided into three sections, namely: Konkan on 
the north ; Kanara in the centre ; and Malabar on the south. 
It will be seen hereafter that each of these sections has a 
history of its own. 

Twelve Malabar proper extended from Cape Comorin northward 
kings of to the port of Caniianore.* It was the first rndian country 
Malabar, y^^ached by the Portuguese. It was distribiucd among a 
number of petty Rajas, known in tradition as the twelve 
kings of Malabar.’^ They were blr^ek barbarians more or 
less under the influence of Rrahmans, and ready to share 
the profits of freebooters, phases, or traders. They and 
their dependents formed a niilitaiy class, devoted to arms, 
and living amongst an agricultural ]>eople of an inferior 
race. They were in fact a hereditary caste known as Najrs ; 
and may be described as Rajpdts in the rough. T’hey wor-^ 
cloths hanging from their girdles, and carried swords and 
bucklers ; but the Rajas decorated themselves with gold 
and jewels. The twelve Rajas of Malabar owed allegiance 

modem Baroche, as the most convenient port ; and a glance at a map 
of India will show that the port of i^aroche, at the mouth of the Ner- 
budda river, woirld be the most convenient shelter for ships coming from 
Egypt. Again, the pepper of Cochin, towards the soiuhcrn extremity 
of the coast, has beew famous for ajjesj and Pliny tells us that the 
pepper of Cothinara was brotight to I’arace in canoes. 

Two important marts on the western coast are mentioned by Ptolemy, 
namely, PJith.'ina and Tagara. Plithana }la^ been identified with Paitan, 
the capital of Salivahana on the river Godavari, The nau‘c of Tagara 
still Ungers in that of Deoghur, whither Muhammad Tughlak sought to 
remove his capital. 

^ Somelimes it was advanced as far north as Mangalore ; but the 
matter is of no mon^ent. 

5* There were thirteen in all, including the Zamorin of Calicut, 
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to an emperor, who reigned at Calicut, and was known as a.d. 
the Zamorin. At times they may have paid tribute to the 
Alahdraja of Vijayanagar; ^ but otherwise they maintained 
a political independence. 

Malabar has always been famous for pepper and spikes. Pepper 
The difteront Rajas held a monopoly of these commodities. ^ 
They either supplied cargoes, or levied duties on all sales. The 
trade was in the hands of Arab Muhammadans who were 
called Moors, and had carried it on for centuries. They 
shipped Indian commodities ano Indian pilgrims to the Red 
Sea. The pilgrims were landed at Jedda, and proceeded 
through the desert to the holy places at Mecca and Medina. 

'J'he goods were Ifinded at Suez, and carried on the backs of 
camels through Kgypt to Alexandria, whore they weic again 
sliipped by the •merchants of Venice and Genoa, and 
conveyed to the different ports of the Mediterranean. 

"I'he first Portuguese fleet that reached India consisted Oepartare 
of three ships under the command of Vasco de Gama. 

The voyagers left Jisbon on the 8th of July, 1497, like an 
army of martyrs. Every man went 10 confession and ! 
received absolution. The monks of Our Lady of Beth- 
lehem walked to the ships in solemn procession, and oflered 
up prayers for the success of the voyage. 

It is needless to dwell on the perils and privations of the Anchorage 
expedition. The voyagers rounded the Cape of Good Hope, 
and steered boldly across the Indian Ocean towards the 
coast of Malabar. On the 28th of May, 1498, the fleet 
anchored off Calicut, the residence of the Zamorin ; and 
Vasco de Gama sent a message on shore, announcing his^ 
arrival as an ambassador from the King of rortugal, with* 
a letter and presents for the Zamorin. 

The Portuguese ambassador was soon invited to an audi- Portu- 
ence. Vasco de Gama landed at Calicut with twelve of his 
ofticers. In the first instance the party were carried in palan- 
quins to a pagoda, to be jiurified and pSrfuined. They were an idol 
received by four Malabar Brahmans, naked to the waist, who 

^ In this little empire of Malabar there are traces of a constitution. 

Each state is said to have sent a representative to the court of the 
Zamorin at Calicut ; and their representatives formed a council, and 
caused much turmoil by their jealousies and rivalries. 

^ Calicut is about 250 railes'to the northward of Cape Comorin, and 
about 100 miles to the north of Cochin. 
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A.TJ. sprinkled them with scented water, and presented thtm 
14 98-15 20 sweet-smelling paste made of sandal-wood. I’he 

temple was dedicated to the goddess Mariamma. The 
Portuguese saw the statue of a woman, and asked the name 
ofo the goddess ; the Malabars cried out “ Mari, Mari.” 
The Portuguese confounded the name with that of the 
Virgin Mary^ and prostrated themselves at the feet of the 
goddess before tliey discovered their folly. 

Audience Vasco de Gama and his retinue«were next conducted to 
in the the palace of the Zamorin. It was built of mud, but was 
pleasantly situated amidst trees and gardens. The chief 
Zariiorin ilr^hman led the ambassador into the audience-hall. The 
Zamorin was seated on a couch of silk, while a grave 

official stood by his side holding a golden plate filled 

with betel. The Zamorin was arrayed»*in white cotton, 
flowered with gold.^ He wore jewels in his cars, bracelets 
on his arms, bangles on his legs, and was crowned with a 
diadem of pearls. He assumed the grave, stolid demeanour 
which eastern princes disj>lay under like cucumstances ; but 
the letter and presents were received, and the ambassador 
was promised a speedy answer. 

Muhain- Thc Muhammadan traders at Calicut soon learnt all 
inaaan that was going on. They knew that the Portuguese were 
traders their enemies in religion, and likely to be their rivals in 

alamst the bribed the officials of the Zamorin. They 

Portu- whispered that the Portuguese were not ambassadors : that 
gucsc. the presents were not such as a king would send, or tiie 
Zamorin could receive ; that the so-called ambassadors 
were dangerous pirates and kidnappers, who had already 
committed outrages on the coast of Africa. 

Threat. Vasco de Gama soon saw that the Moors were bent on 
e»ed mischief. He had landed his goods, and the Zamorin gave 

mischief, ^ house ; but the factor placed in the house could 
neither sell nor buy, and was soon treated as a prisoner. 
Return of Vasco de Gama* seized some fishermen by way of re- 
Vasiode prisals. The Zamorin was alarmed, and the factor was 
Gama. released. The ambassador then released most of the 

fishermen, but kept back a few in order to carry them to 

* This simple fact has a significance. It shows that the audience* 
was regarded as a great State ceremony. On such occasions the Zamorin 
wore a white vestment, but never otlierwise. None of his Nairs were 
allowed to w'ear a vestment at any time. 
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Portugal. This last proceeding awakened the suspicions A;n. 
of the natives. They believed the story of the Moors that ^4 9^' *5 ^^ 
the Portuguese were pirates and slave-dealers. The alarm 
sjiread along the coast, and ships began to asseinble at the 
neighbouring ports for the destruction of the strangeft. 

Vasco de Gama found that the country was against him. 

He left Calicut with his ships, steered out in the Indian 
Ocean, and returned to Portugal by the way he came. 

'The King of Portugal ftext sent a fleet of thirteen ships Expedi- 
with the fishermen on board, under the command of Alvarez 
Cabral. More than half the ships foundered during the 
voyage, and only six anchored off Calicut. I'lic fishermen 
were put on shore? and left to tell their own story. The 
Zamorin became better disposed towards the Portuguese. 

He again made ov^r a house at Calicut ; and a factor was 
placed in the house with goods and money under the 
protection of sixty chosen Portuguese. 

But the Moors were soon at their old tricks. The Portu- Violence 
guesc could not obtain a cargo ; and the few goods they of the 
were permitted to buy, were purchased at very advanced 
rates. All this while they saw that the Moors were pro- 
curing cargoes with the utmost ease, anti loading their own 
ships very rapidly. The Portuguese admiral was so exas- 
jieraled that he boarded a Moorish vessel, and transferred 
the cargo to his own ship. 

This violent proceeding stirred up the Nairs. The cry Slaughter 
went forth that the Portuguese were pirates. All the Nairs 
in Calicut gathered round the factory, and assailed 
inmates with darts and javelins. The Portuguese fought ^iinonad- 
for their lives, but were overwhelmed by numbers. At last ingof 
a portion of the wall was broken down, and the Nairs Calicat. 
rushed in. Forty Portuguese were slaughtered on the 
spot ; the survivors escaped to the shore and swam to the 
ships. The factory w^as plundered by the Nairs, and Cabral 
was told tliat the Zamorin shared the plunder. The admiral 
was so angry that he burnt fifteen native ships that 
were lying m the harbour, and cannonaded the city of 
Calicut for two days. 

The cannon worked a great change. It inspired the Alliance 
Rajas round about with respect for the Portuguese, and w*di the 
hopes of revenge against the Zamorin. The Raja of 
Cochin, further south, had a special feud against the * ’ 
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Zamonn, and was anxious for the friendship of the power- 
ful strangers. I'he Raja concluded a treaty with the Portu- 
guese, supplied them with oirgoes, and permitted them to 
build a fort within his territory. 

^But nothing could allay the bitter opposition of the 
Moors. Hostilities broke out between Christians and Mu- 
hammadans which might be described as war to the knife. 
Cruelties were perpetrated which^ are too horrible to con- 
template. One atrocity may serve as a type of the whole. 
A Muhammadan ship was captured by the Portuguese, 
whilst carrying two hundred and sixty Mecca pilgrims to 
the Red Sea. Twenty children were saved and baptized ; 
the remainder, to the number of two hundred and forty 
souls, were thrust into the hold without mercy, and the 
ship was scuttled and set on fire.' 

After some years the Sultan of Egypt raised a turmoil. 
The Portuguese had absorbed the Indian trade, and diverted 
it from Egypt round the Cape of Good Hope. The 
Sultan was angry at the loss of transit duties in Egypt, 
and he was driven to fury liy the atrocities of the Portuguese, 
the capture of Muhammadan ships and drowning of Mecca 
pilgrims. He sent letters to the Pope threatening to destroy 
all the holy places in Palestine unless the Portuguese aban- 
doned the eastern seas. After gieat preparations he sent a 
fleet down the Red Sea ; but it was defeated by the Portuguese 
off Guzerat, and the shipping was plundered and destroyed. 

The real founder of the Portuguese empire in the edst 
was Alfonso de Albuquerque, the Viceroy of the Portuguese 
possessions in India from 1509 to 1515. He selected the 
island of Goa, nearly half way down the western coast of 
India, between Konkan and Kanara, to be the metropolis of 
the Portuguese empire, and the emporium of eastern trade. 
This island had been originally a nest of pirates, but had 
been captured andtcleared by a Muhammadan Sultan of the 
Dekhan. Albuquerque seized and conquered the island, 
and founded the city of Goa, which was destined to become 
the Venice of the east. In like manner he -founded the city 
of Malacca on the Malay peninsula opposite the island of 
Sumatra. Albuquerque died at the bar of Goa in December 

' This story, and many other tales of horror, are told by the Portu- 
guese historian, Faria y Sousa, who was Secretary for India to the 
King of Spain and Portugal. 
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I S 10, at the age of sixty-three, just as he was about to return a.i>. 
to his native land. 15^^*550 


Meanwhile the policy pursued by the Portuguese at Cochin 
was repeated by the Viceroy of Goa. Peripission was the Portu- 
obtained to build forts at various points along the coaA } 
and when a fort was defended by cannon, and manned by 
Europeans, it was impregnable to Asiatics. A Raja or a 
Sultan might repent of his alliance with the strangers, and Chaul, ’ 
try to turn them out of thi fort, but the task was beyond his Dabul, 
power. In this manner the Portuguese built one fort at 
Dill in an island off the southern coast of Guzerat ; another lore 
at Bassein in Konkan to the north of Bombay ; ^ others Cochin, 
at Chaul and Datful in Konkan to the south of Bombay ; 
others at Oriore and Mangalore in Kanara ; whilst another, 
as already seen, wrft; built at Cochin, in Malabar. Churches 
and houses were built within these forts; priests were ap- 
pointed, and monasteries were often endowed ; and Roman 
Catholic Christianity began to make a stir in Western India. 

In 1538 the Viceroy of Goa proposed to open up a trade Mission to 
with Bengal, and sent a Portuguese mission to Chittagong. 

At that time the Sultan of Bengal was an Arab in mortal * 
fear of his life ; and he ordered the strangers to be sent as 
prisoners to (Jour. I'he orders were obeyed, and the Portu 
guese would probably have been murdered ; but the Sultan 
was slain by an Afghan, and the prisoners were released and 
permitted to return to Goa. 

According to the Portuguese historian, the government at Maham- 


Bengal was at this period of the worst possible kind A 
series of low-born adventurers, favourites or slaves, arose in 
turn, murdered the reigning Sultan, and obtained the king- 
dom. Sultan after Sultan cut his way to the throne by 


madaii 
rule in 
Bengal. 


treachery and assassination, and after a brief reign of self- 


indulgence and teri'or, was slaughtered in his turn. The 
new comer might be an Arab, or an Afgljan, or even a black 
Abyssinian slave ; but the people of Bengal were too timid 
and effeminate to throw off the yoke, or even to interfere. 


If the intruder held the throne for three days, the popula- 
tion accepted him as their sovereign. 


^ The Portuguese ultimately built a fort at Bombay, but it was 
a weak affair j and Bombay played no part in hi.stoiy until it was ceded 
by Spain to the Englihh in l66i, as the dowry of the Infanta who 
married Charles the Second. 
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A.D. About this time the Sultan of Turkey once again played a 
in the affairs of India. The Sultan of Guzerat sent 
wSulian of T'^^-ssengers to implore the Porte to help him to drive the 
I'urkey Portuguese out of Dili. The Porte sent an armament from 
makes war P^ypt,^ to capture Dili, but the expedition proved a failure. 
No Muhammadan prince would join the Turks except the 
Sultan of Guzerat, and he was soon tired of his new allies. 
15 jS.’ The Portuguese garrison at Diu fought with the utmost bravery 
and repelled every assault. At laft the Muhammadan forces 
united in a general charge, and were repulsed with great 
slaughter. But the Portuguese were nearly starved out, and 
suffered the most horrible privations. Tliey were on tlie 
point of surrendering, when the Turkish fleet sailed away 
and was never seen again in the eastern seas. The Sultan 
of Guzerat had got rid of his Turkish allies, by telling them 
that a great fleet was coming out from Portugal and would 
destroy them all. 

Pepulse of The news of the repulse of the Great Turk was hailed 
tlielireai by the Portuguese nation with enthusiastic joy. The com- 
^ niandant of Diu returned to Lisbon, and was received with 

acclamation. All the nobles thronged to tlie Tagus to wel- 
come him. All the foreign ambassadors strove to do him 
honour. The French ambassador ordered a painting to be 
made of the brave man who had defeated the Great Turk in 
the Indian seas. 


Triumph- In J545 there was another war about Diu. The Portu- 
ant proccs- g^^se Viceroy relieved the fort in person, and on his return 
Goa received with the honours of a Roman triumph. 

His head was crowned with laurel, and he was accompanied 
through the streets of (}oa by a procession of prisoners and 
captured guns and arms. Salutes were fired, bands of 
music were playing, the houses were adorned with silks, and 
fair women threw flowers and perfumes from the verandahs. 
When the Queen qf Portugal heard the story she declared 
that the Viceroy had conquered like a Christian and 


Goa in the 

sixte*inth 

cttnlury. 


triumphed like a pagan. 

A picture of Goa during the latter half of the sixteenth 
century, is furnished by a Dutch traveller named Linschoten. 
Goa was situated on the northern side of the island, facing 


an arm of the sea. The shore was covered with country- 


^ The S'lltan of Turkey eonquered Egypt in 1517, 
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houses and gardens, and adorned with forts and churches. a;d^ 
The Viceroy’s palace was built over the city gate. It was 
a splendid buildings and portraits of every Viceroy of 
India were hung in the Council-hall. Passing through the 
gateway, the visitor entered a fine broad street, half i 
mile long, leading from the palace to a church. In front 
of this church was the Exchange. 

Every morning, except Sundays and Saints days, the The 
Exchange at Goa was tho great centre of attraction. It Exchan^'e. 
began at sunrise, and was generally over by nine o’clock. 

It resembled the old P'airs of Europe, except that gentlemen 
of noble birth bought and speculated like common dealers. 

It w'as a kind of auction at which goods were sold at public 
outcry by men specially appointed. Some criers ran about, 
hung with costly chains, jewels, pearls, rings, and precious 
stones, which were thus offered for sale. Others disposed 
of bales of damasks, velvets, silks, satins, spices, drugs, 
pepper, and porcelain. Others sold the goods of deceased 
persons ; for according to the law of Goa, whenever a man 
died, from the Viceroy downwards, his goods were sold at 
the Exchange for the benefit of his heirs. Slaves were also 
sold, male and female. Men were bought to serve as 
menial servants ; others to be hired out to different masters. 

Women .slaves were taught to make sweetmeats and con- 
fections, or to embroider pocket-handkerchiefs; and the 
youngest and fairest were sent into the streets to offer such 
commodities for sale. 

The social life at Goa was not healthy. The city was Soml life 
often overrun by Portuguese adventurers, who came out to 
India under the name of soldiers, and affected to be nobles 
and gentlemen. Tliese men’ were often required to garrison 
forts, or to serve as soldiers on board the ships in different 
expeditions ; but when not on service their presence was an 
intolerable evil. They were often reduced to poverty, living 
ten or twelve in one house, with perhaps^ only one or ttvo 
I suits of silk clothes amongst them, which they wore in 
turns. At the same time tliey were so touchy as regards 
etiquette, the return of salutations, and other points of 
honour, that they often filled the city with brawls and blood- 
shed. Their dissolute lives led to other disorders. Portu- 
guese householders shut up their wives and daughters in 
Oriental seclusion j but this only aggrav.’ited the evil. The 
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A.D. ladies became demoralised by their female slaves, and often 
15 50-16 00 intrigued with the soldiers, causing more jealousies and 
bloodshed, as well as poisonings, assassinations, and other 
secret crimes. 

(irtat Meanwhile there was no lack of wealth at Goa. Trade 
wealth. vv'as the main business of the city ; and the arrival and 
departure of ships in the river added to the excitement of 
the daily exchange. Ventures on board ships were exposed 
to the risks of capture or wreck, but the profits of a success- 
ful voyage Avere .often three or four hundred per cent. 
Again, profits from thirty to forty per cent, were often to 
be made by money-changing alone, without any lisk what- 
ever. Every September, Portuguese ships arrived at Goa, 
and sought to exchange their reals for Persian money for 
the purchase of pepper and spices at Gochin. P>ery April 
the ships went to China, and w^ere glad to give Persian 
money for reals, which were required for the purchase of 
silks and porcelain. 

I'.xpendi- During the sixteenth century the Portuguese monopolised 
tur<* ill the ^vhole trade between Europe and the east ; and a large 
share of the accumulated wealth was spent in Goa. The 
Viceroy returned to Portugal every three years with a 
splendid fortune; leaving a successor to amass riches in 
like manner. The commandants of forts, and a few dis- 
appointed soldiers, may in like manner have returned to 
their native country after a term of years. But gentlemen 
traders married and settled in Goa, and adopted it as their 
home, I'hey built country-houses with secludeil gardens. 
They made splendid shows of gold and silver plate. They 
adorned their wives and daughters with rings, cliains, 
bracelets, and jewels of every description. They endowed 
churches, monasteries, colleges, and schools. Missionaries 
from Goa, chiefly Jesuits, were sent out to convert, not only 
the natives of the surrounding country, but the people of 
' remote regions, such as those of China and Japan. 

' tiovern- Viceroy and Council were at the supreme head of 

nient,' civil affairs. There were also Secretariats, a Court of Chancery, 
and cede- and Other public officers. A large ecclesiastical authority 
fciasiical. exercised by the Archbishop and his Secretaries. There 
was an Inquisition with authority superior to that of the 
Archbishop; and religious offenders were arrested, im- 
prisoned, condemned, tortured or executed, by this tribunal, 
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without any control whatever, beyond what might be 
involved in its correspondence with Rome. No Hindu 
rite was permitted within the island of Goa. No Miiham* 
madan was allowed to perform his devotions in public, or 
to call believers to prayers. But otherwise the InciuisitioU 
rarely interfered with Hindu or Muhammadan, and generally 
confined its attention to Portuguese and native converts. 

If once a native, Hindu or Muhammadan, embraced 
Christianity, he was a slave to the Inquisition, and was 
punished for acts of apostacy as if he had committed the 
gravest crimes. 

Between the years 1623 and 1625, a Romaii Catholic Vi^t ot 
gentleman, named Pietro della Valle, visited Goa. He has Ljdla 
left grapliic descriptions of the country, when the fortunes 
of Goa were on thc> turn. The surroundings were still as 
imposing as ever. As Della Valle entered the arm of the sea, 
known as the river of Goa, he saw a beautiful city stretched 
out on his right hand. T‘hc churches were the finest build- 
ings in Goa. Many belonged to religious orders, such as 
the Augiistines, UoniinicaiLs, Franciscans, Carmelites, and 
Jesuits. Already, however, there were too many priests in 
(ioa, and half the number would have sufficed for a much 
lirgor city. 

The native inhabitants formed the bulk of the population. 

They were a black generation, mostly slaves. The Portu- tijiUs, 
guese were few in number, and had lost their wealth through 
the invasions of the Dutch and English. Bui they were very 
proud, and made what show they could, for all wished to 1)0 
accounted gentlemen and soldiers. 

The religious processions at Goa wx*re very remarkable. 

Della Valle saw a procession of the Holy Sacrament made 
by the whole clergy, with a greater show of green boughs 
than clothes. Mysteries were represented by persons in ‘ 
disguise, accompanied by fictitious animals, dances, and 
mas(iuerados. Della Valle remarked tffiu in Italy such 
scenes would be confined to villages, and would not have 
been witnessed in great cities. 

Subsequently the order of Carmelites celebrated the Canonij^i- 
canonisation of Saint Teresa. Two boys, clad as couriers, tion of 
announced the canonisation to the Viceroy of Goa in appro- 
.priate verses, and then proclaimed it with the sound of a 
trumpet through the streets of Goa. At night there were 
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displays of fireworks throughout the city ; and all the 
Portuguese gentlemen of note paraded the city in various 
disguises, after the manner of a masquerade. 

At the feast of John the Baptist, the Viceroy and other 
Portuguese gentlemen rode through the streets in masque- 
rading habits, but without masks. They next attended Mass, 
and then went to the large street of St. Paul. Many com- 
panies of Kanarcse Christian soldiers went through their 
exercises in this street, inarching^past with ensigns, drums, 
and arms, and then leaping and playing along the street 
with drawn swords. 

Shortly afterwards the canonisation of Ignatius and Xavier 
was celebrated by the Jesuits of the college of St. Paul. 
All the collegians came forth in a great cavalcade, divided 
into three squadrons, under three banners. One squadron 
represented Europe, the second Asia, and the third Africa. 
The men of each squadron were dressed in the costumes 
of the nations of their respective continents. Before the 
cavalcade went a chariot of clouds, with Fame on the top, 
who sounded her trumpet to the accompaniment of other 
tnusic, and proclaimed the canonisation of the two saints. 
'Pwo other chariots followed ; one represented Faith, or the 
Church ; the other was a Mount Parnassus, carrying Apollo 
and the Muses as representatives of the sciences taught in 
the college. Five great pyramids, covered with pictures, 
were also drawn along the streets on wheels by men on 
foot. The first w^as painted with all the martyrs of the 
order of the Jesuits. The second was painted with doctors 
and authors belonging to the same order, ,The thiid 
was painted with figure.s of every nation to whom the 
Jesuits had sent missions, and thus represented the various 
languages in which the Jesuits preached and taught. 
The fourtli pyramid was painted with devices showing the 
provinces of the said religion. The fifth displayed all 
the miracles which had been performed by the two saints, 
Ignatius and Xavier. These pyramids were drawn through 
the principal streets, and then placed as monuments in 
different parts of the city. 

There was no city in the world where there were so 
many religious processions as in Goa. Della Valle remarked 
that such show's were right and proper when kept within 
bounds, but in Goa they were much too frequent. The 
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crowds of monks and ecclesiastics were burdensome to a i). 
the state and prejudicial to the military. Goa was a city 
bordering on enemies ; the metropolis of a kingdom lying 
in the midst of barbarians. Under such circumstances 
the utmost attention should have been given to fleets apd 
armies. 

Della Valle accompanied a Portuguese ambassador on a Mission to 
mission to the so-called king of Kanara, named Venk-tapa the Raja 
Naik. Sixty years had passed away, since the battle of Tali- ^ 
kota was fought in 1 565. The predecessors of Venk-tapa had 
been Naiks or governors of the province of Kanara under 
the old Mahdrajas of Vijayanagar ; and Vcnk-tapa still re- 
tained the name of Naik, although he ruled Kanara as an 
Independent Raja, and added to his dominions by the 
conquest of less powerful neighbours. 

There had been some difficulty between the Viceroy of Pepper 
Goa and Venk-tapa Naik, which the embassy was intended 
to clear up. The Naik had been drawn into hostilities with J 
the Portuguese, but was anxious for peace. His country gucMi. 
produced much pej)per, and the Portuguese were accustomed 
to buy it, but they had not come for the pepper of the 
( urreiit year, and they had not paid for the pepper of the 
previous year. 'The Portuguese were ectually anxious to 
keep on good terms with fhe Naik, for their cash was low, 
and they were afraid lest the Naik should sell his pepper 
V) the English or Dutch. 

'Hie capital of Venk-tapa Naik was at Ikkeri, a city in the Voyarje 
iiuerior, about fifty miles from Onore. The journey might 
have been made by land, but the Sultan of Bijipur wa.s in 
possession of the intervening territory, ami his officers were 
not always courteous towards the Portuguese. Accordingly 
it was detennined to go by sea to the Portuguese port at 
Onore, ^ and then to proceed by land to the city of Ikkeri. 

Onore was a type of a Portuguese settleinenL A few Onorc, a 
of the Portuguese dwelt outside the fort, where there was a ^ 
native bazar. But the commandant and all the married 
Portuguese dwelt inside the fort, which was laid out in streets 
of houses with wells and gardens. There was also a piazza 
within the fort, which would contain all the inhabitants in 
tlie event of a siege. 

* Onore appears in modern maps under fhe name of Ilonahwar, 
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A. I). The kingdom of Kanara was in like manner a type of a 

1623-1625 Raj in Southern India. In the journey to Ikkeri 

Kanara a Valle climbed the Ghdt.^ The mountain in that pLico 

type of *a was not so high as the Apennines, and the ascent was easier, 

Hindu b\it the woods were more dense. On the top of the moun- 

tain was a fortress belonging to Venk-tapa Naik, and a 
temple to the god Hanuman, the famous monkey who helped 
Rd:na. 

City of The city of Ikkeri was surrounded by three lines of de- 
Ikkeri. fences. The two outer ones were mere fences of bamboo, 

intended to keep out horse and foot. The third enclo- 

sure was a wall, but weak and inconsiderable. The houses 
were scattered and ill-built, especially outside the wall, where 
they were diversified with groves of trees and ponds of 
water. 

public After a day or two’s delay, the Portuguese ambassadi^r 
audience obtained an audience with Venk-lapa Naik, The party rode 
at the to the palace in procession, accompanied with drums and 
Venr-iapa palace Stood in a large fortress, environed with 

Naik. * ^ ditch and some badly built bastions. Venk-tapa Nnik 

received the Portuguese ambassador and party in a small 
court. He was seated on a rai. ed pavement at the upper 
end of the court, under a wooden canopy covered with gild- 
ing. Several courtiers stood at his right hand, and one of 
them fanned him to drive away the Hies. He chewed betel 
leaves throughout the audience. He asked the ambassador 
w’hy the Portuguese ships were so late this year. The am- 
bassador replied in a long rhodomontade, A Portuguese 
fleet was coming to India with a great army. The King of 
Spain and Portugal had formed an alliance with England. 
Prince Charles of England was on a visit to the court of 
Madrid. To this he added other bits of news which could 
have but little interest for the Hindu prince, and were only 
intended to glorify the Portuguese. 

Scenes in Della Valle saw other sights at Ikkeri which are common 
a Hindu to Hindu cities in the south. There were companies of 
young girls in figured silks and linen jackets, with diadems 
of white and yellow flowers, who danced in circles witli 
painted sticks in their hands, and sang songs in honour of 

1 The mins of Ikkeri are still to be seen in Western My ore, about 
eighteen mile'i to the north of Bednore, The Raj of Kanani appears 
to have occupied a considerable area in Westm Mysore, 
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their goddess. There were wooden beams set up with ropes ^.d. 
and hooks on which devotees were accustomed to swing ^6 23-16 25 
themselves at certain festivals. There were large chariots 
in which, on certain days, the gods were carried in grand 
processions. There were Indian friars smeared wifli 
ashes, known as Jangamas, who led the lives of mendicants, 
and were worshipped as holy men. 

One night Della Valle met a procession which is no longer Procession 
to be seen in India. A woman had lost her husband and of a Hindu 
was bent on burning herself. She rode on horseback with widow.» 
open face, holding a looking-glass in one hand and a lemon 
in the other. She went along singing and chanting her 
farewell to the workl with such passionate language as moved 
all who heard her. She was followed by many men and 
women, and some carried an umbrella or canopy over her to 
do her honour. Drums were sounded before her, and she 
never ceased to accompany the noise with her sad songs. 

Della Valle was told that she would ride in procession through 
the streets for a certain number of days, and then go out of 
the city and be burned wutli great solemnities. 

At Ikkcri Della Valle was a close observer of Hindu Hindu 
worship. There were several temples in the city, but the 
greatest of all was dedicated to the god Aghoresvara,^ The ^ 
idol was in the form of a man with one head and sixteen 
arms. 

One evening tapers were lit in all the temples in Ikkeri. Proces- 
A great noise was made with drums and pipes, whilst priests ^ion of 
began to dance before the gates of the temples. Delia 
Valle went off to the temple of Aghoresvara. The people girls, 

were called together by the sound of trumpets. The priests 
formed a procession, carrying two idols in a palanquin decked 
with flowers and ornaments. The procession was accom- 
panied by music, torches, lances, streamers, and umbrellas. 

'I'here was a long train of dancing-girls two by two, decked 
in gold and jewels. There were other women, marching on 
either side of the palanquin^ carrying little staves with long 
white horse-tails with which they fanned away the flies from 
the idols. Many priests accompanied the idols. In this 

’ The ruins of this temple are still to be seen, 'fhe god was a form 
of Esvara or Siva; also known as Mabadeva, or the “great god." ' 

'J'he idvl wa;j a representative of the Supreme Being. See ante, pages 
63 and 6$. 


X 
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manner the procession entered the piaz: a of the temple^ and 
made a large ring or circle, and the dancing began. 

Two women, from either side of the circle, advanced 
%ee steps forward and then fell three steps backward, but 
always with their faces towards the idols ; and this they did 
several times by way of saluting the idols. Two others 
then joined them, and after that two others. 

After the salutations were over, the dancing began with 
leaping, fencing, and many mad gestures. When the danc- 
ing was over, the procession moved outside the temple round 
the outer enclosure, halting at intervals to repeat the saluta- 
tions and dancing. At last the procession re-entered the 
temple and the ceremonies were brought to a close. 

Tlie next night was the new moon. All the temples in 
Ikkeri were illuminated with candles and torches ; so were 
all the streets, houses, and shops. Every temple had its 
idol, and in some temples the idol was a serpent. The outer 
porches were illuminated with lights, and adorned with 
transparencies of painted horsemen, ekphants, people fight- 
ing, and other odd figures. A great concourse of men and 
women went about the city visiting all the temples in Ikkeri. 
Late at night Venk-tapa came 10 the temple of Aghoresvara 
with his two nephews,^ attended by a large train of soldiers 
and servants. He stayed in the temple for about an hour, 
during which he wa.«! entertained with music and dancing, 
and then returned to his palace. 

Della Valle remarked that the Hindu worship of the gods 
chiefly consisted in music, songs, and dances ; and in serv- 
ing the idols as though they were living beings. Thus the 
priests presented the idols with things to eat, washed them, 
perfumed them, gave them betel leaves, dyed them with 
sandal, and carried them abroad in processions. Della 

Valle was undoubtedly correct To this day the temple 

1 1 

^ Throughout the countries of Kanara and Malal)ar, nephews of 
Nairs, when born of sisters, were treated as sons, and inherited the 
pro|)erty to the exclusion of sons. The causes of this extraordinary 
usage are fully treated in the larger History of India, It will suffice to 
state here that Kajas, and other members of the military cla'^s of Nairs, 
were not regularly married, but lived such irregular lives that no one 
knew who was the father of a child. There was, however, a certainty 
al>out a blood relationship between a man and the son of a sister ; and 
accordingly the son of the sister inherited ihe property or throne as the 
nearest of the blood lineage. 
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services in the worship of Krishna, Jagganath, and other a.u. 
similar idols, is of 'the same materialistic character, 16 2316 25 

Della Valle left Ikkeri and proceeded to the Portuguese Difficulties 
port of Mangalore. He was anxious to seethe Queen^of of travel- 
Olaza, a little kingdom bordering on Mangalore. He found ler^ m 
that travelling in Hindu countries was difficult on the score 
of diet. The Hindus would not furnish him with fish or 
flesh ; they would only supply him with rice, butter, milk, 
and other inanimate things ; this they would only do as a 
great favour. I'he people lived by cultivating rice, which 
was done by overflowing the soil with water ; but they 
complained of the large tribute they were obliged to pay to 
Venk-tapa, which*reduced them to great poverty notwith- 
standing their hard labour. 

Della Valle heaftl that the Queen of Olaza was staying at Meeting 
a neighbouring town named Manel. He went to Manel, ac- with the 
companiedby a Brahman interpreter. On going to the bazar ^ 
to procure a lodging in some house, he saw the Queen coining 
on foot the same way. She was not attended by women, but 
only by soldiers. Six soldiers walked before her with swords 
and bucklers, but without any covering save a cloth about 
their loins, and a kind of scarf over the shduldcr. Other 
soldiers walked behind her in the same fashion, and one 
of them carried an umbrella of palm-leaves to shade her 
from the sun. 

The Queen of Olaza was as black as an Ethiopian. She A princess 
was corpulent and gross, but not heavy, for she walked of Kanaia. 
nimbly enough. She was about forty years of age. She 
wore a plain piece of cotton cloth from her waist downwards, 
but nothing at all from her waist upwards, except a cloth' 
about her head, which hung down a little upon her breast 
and shoulders. She went bare-footed, but that was the cus- 
tom of all Hindu women, high and low, at home and abroad. 

Most of the men went unshod in like manner. A few of the 
graver sort wore sandals, but very few wore shoes. The 
Queen was more like a kitchen-maid ora washerwoman than 
a noble princess ; but her voice was graceful, and she spoke 
like a woman of judgment 

The Queen spoke a few words to Della Valle through his The con- 
Brahman interpreter, asking what had brought him to those ference. 
woods of hers. She Avas going into the fields about a mile 
off) to see some trenches which were being dug for conveying 
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A.D. water to certain lands ; and when she returned from the fields, 
16 23-16 25 ghg busied in administering justice amongst her people. 
She said, however, that she would send for Della Valle in 
the evening. Della Valle procured a house in Manel, belong- 
ing to a Moor ; and was thus enabled to procure animal food. 
He waited however in vain for a message from the Queen. 
She was heard praising the liberality of Della Valle in paying 
for poultry and other necessaries. She said, “ Do vve in 
India toil and moil for a fanamd whilst this stranger spends 
money in this fashion ? ” But for some unknown reason she 
never invited Della Valle to come and sec her. 

Social life The early life of the Queen of Olaza reveals something of 
in Kanaia. social life in Kanara. The Raja of Olaza had died leaving 
neither son nor nephew. Accordingly his wife succeeded to 
the Raj. The wife died, and was succeeded by her sister, the 
present Queen. The new female sovereign married the Raja 
of a neighbouring territory, called Banghcl ; but the husband 
and wife only met at intervals. The Raja had other wives, 
and the Queen was said to have other lovers. After a while 
they quarrelled, and the Queen returned all the jewels the 
Raja had given her. The Raja was so offended that he 
made war upon her, and called in the aid of the Portuguese. 
The Queen appealed to Venk-tapa Naik to help her. In the 
end Venk-tapa annexed the Raj of Banghel, defeated the 
Portuguese, and compelled the Queen of Oia/a to cede a 
considerable territory. The Portuguese embassy was sent 
to Venk-tapa Naik at Ikkeri to protest against the annex- 
ation of Banghel, on the ground that the Raja was an ally 
of the King of Portugal. 

King of Before leaving Mangalore, Della Valle paid a visit to a 
tlie V6gis. holy man dwelling in a neighbouring hermitage. He was 
known as the King of the Ydgis; a sect of wandering 
mendicants, who were suf)posed to abstract themselves from 
ail the cares of the.world.^ The so-called King was lord of 
a little circle of land, comprising a hermitage, a temple, and 


* A fanam was a very small silver coin, worth about twopence -half- 
penny. 

The Y6gis are dying out of India. They were common enough in 
ancient times, but are disappearing before the advancing tide of huro- 
pean civilization. They v ere supposed to ah tract themselves from the 
world, and to lead a life of religious contemplation, in order to secure 
the deliverance of the soul from the otherwise endless chain of trans- 
migrations. See ante^ page 67. 
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certain habitations for Yogis, together with a few country- 
houses and villages. The territory had been given to the 
Y6gis by a former Raja of Banghel ; and as the Ydgis had 
no wives, the dominion of the hermitage and adjacent lands 
went by elective succession. The Yogis were not subfect 
to their King in the way of obedience, but only paid him 
reverence and honour, 'fhey went where they listed, and 
were dispersed amongst different temples ; but at certain 
solemn times they assAnbled at the hermitage in great 
numbers, and were supplied with victuals by their King. 
Many servants and labourers of the King lived at the 
hermitage, and cultivated the land for his maintenance. It 
yielded a yearly ’re venue of about five or six thousand 
pagodas, or nearly three thousand pounds sterling. Most 
of the money vhis spent on feasts; the remainder was 
devoted to the service of the temple and idols. 

Della Valle found the King of the Yogis employed in 
business of a mean sort, like a peasant or villager. He 
was an old man with a long white beard, but strong and 
lusty. He had a golden bead hanging from his ear as big 
as a musket-bullet ; and had a little red cap like those worn 
by Italian galley-slaves. He seemed a man of judgment, 
but was without learning. He told Della Valle that formerly 
he had horses, elephants, and a great equipage; but Venk- 
tapa Naik had taken all away, so that he had very little 
lelt.i 

About this time the Portuguese were sending a fleet from 
Mangalore to the Zamiirin of Calicut. 'Pherc was a ques- 
tion of peace between the Portuguese and the Zamorin. 
The Zamorin had sued for peace ; but the Viceroy would 
not come to terms unless the Raja of Cochin was in- 
cluded in the treaty. Accordingly a fleet was sent to 
Calicut with the Viceroy’s ultimatum. 

The better sort of the people of Malabar were Hindus, 
especially those inland. They mostly belonged to the 
caste of Nairs, or hereditary soldiers. The sea-coasts 
were inhabited by Malabar Muhammadans, who lived 
among the Hindus, and spoke their language, although 
they differed in religion. The Malabar Muhammadans 
were corsairs, who had infested the coast, and had been 

^ A representative of the King of the Yogis is living in Mysore to 
this day, and is still complaining of his loss of Wealth and povier. 
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the terror of merchant vessels since the days of Pliny, 
and probably for ages before.^ 

Della Valle went on board the Portuguese fleet with 
the view of seeing Calicut During the voyage the Portu- 
giiese had two encounters with Malabar corsairs. On each 
'occasion the light vessels of the corsairs escaped to the 
creeks and mouths of rivers which were scattered along 
that coast. The Portuguese would not attack them by land, 
as it belonged to the Zamorin and they were anxious 
to respect his territories whilst the peace was in agitation. 

On arriving at Calicut, messengers were sent to the 
Zamorin at early morning with the ultimatum of the Viceroy. 
If he wanted to make peace with the Portuguese, he must 
immediately send an ambassador on board the fleet, pledged 
to conclude a treaty with the Viceroy at Coa, in which the 
Cochin Raja would be a party. 

The proposal was a bitter pill for the Zamorin. His 
feud with the Raja of Cochin had been handed down for 
many generations ; and he could not bring himself to come 
to terms with his hereditary enemy. But he was forced to 
take some action. He had ships with rich cargoes coming 
from the Red Sea ; and unless he made peace with the 
Viceroy, the Portuguese would capture the ships. Accord- 
ingly he sent messengers to the admiral of the fleet. He 
proposed to make a treaty with the Viceroy first, and then 
to make a treaty with the Raja of Cochin. Under any 
circumstances he requested that the fleet would stop at 
Calicut until he had sufficient time to deliberate with his 
ministers respecting the proposed treaty. In reply he was 
told that the fleet would return to Goa at nightfall, whether 
the ambassador came on board or no. 

Meanwhile Della Valle, with the captain of the ship he 
was in, and some others, went ashore to see the town of 
Calicut. The streets were long and narrow. The houses 
were mere coitagtJs built of mud and palm-leaves. 'I'he 
bazar was filled with provisions and other necessaries, but 
there was not much cloth. Indeed there could have been 

^ Of course the pirates could not have been Muhammadans in the 
days of Pliny, as their prophet was not born until a.d. 570. Pro- 
bably during the sixteenth century the pirates had been recruited by the 
Moors, who had lost their trade with the Red Sea and Persian Gulf 
after the arrival of the Portuguese, 
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little demand for clothes ; for men and women wore nothing a:d. 
but a piece of cotton or silk, hanging from their girdles to *^23^25 
their knees. Della Valle and his party also saw much of 
the plunder of the Malabar pirates in the bazar ; such as 
Portuguese swords, arms, books, and clothes, which hud 
been taken from Portuguese vessels. No Christian could 
buy such articles under pain of excommunication. 

When Della Valle and his companions were tired of Invitation 
wandering about the bazar, they walked towards the palace. the 
To their great surprise some persons of quality came up and 
invited them to enter and see the Zamorin. They accepted 
the invitation, and entered a large court where they found 
a number of courtiers. 

After a while Della Valle and his party were conducted Malabar 
into a smaller cougt, and told to sit down on a raised pave- princesses, 
nient. Suddenly two girls, about twelve years of age, entered 
the court. They wore no covering of any kind except a blue 
cloth about their loins ; but their arms, ears, and necks, were 
covered with ornaments of gold and precious stones. Their 
complexion was swarthy but clear enough ; their shape was 
well proportioned and comely ; and their aspect was hand- 
some and well favoured. They were both daughters of the 
Queen ; that is, not of the Zaniorin, but of his sister, who 
was styled the Queen, and was so in effect. These two 
girls were in fact Infantas of the kingdom of Calicut. 

Upon their entrance all the courtiers paid them great rever- 
ence j and Della Valle and his companions rose from their 
seats, and saluted them, and then stood before them bare- 
headed. The girls talked together respecting the strangers ; 
and one of them approached Della Valle, and touched the 
sleeve of his coat with her hand, and expressed wonder at 
his attire. Indeed they were as surprised at the dress of 
the strangers, as the strangers were at the strange appearance 
of the girls. 

Presently the Zamorin came in accflmpanied by more Appear- 
courtiers. He was a young man of thirty years of age, 
large bulk qf body, and a handsome presence. He had a 
long beard, and wore nothing except the cloth hanging from 
his girdle.^ He had bracelets on his arms, pendants at his 

* This was not a state occasion like ^at on whidi a Zamorin had 
received Vasco de Gama, more than a hundred and twenty years 
previously. The absence of the vestment shows that it was only 
an ordinary reception. See atiitf page lOz, note. 
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ears, and other, ornaments with jewels and rubies of value. 
In his hand he carried a stick like a shepherd's staff. He 
received the salutations of the strangers with smiles and 
courtesy, standing all the while and leaning on the staff. 
Many courtiers came in and saluted the Zamorin with joined 
hands. There were higher cloisters round the court filled 
with women, who had come to behold the strangers. The 
Queen sister stood apart in the most prominent place, 
with no more clothing than her daughters, but abundantly 
adorned with jewels. 

The secret now transpired ; the Zamorin wanted to sound 
the party as to the intentions of the admiral of the fleet. 
The captain declared that he was only^ a private soldier, 
and knew nothing of the admiral or his business ; whilst all 
the others were absolutely ignorant of the state of affairs. 
Finally, after a long interview, the Zamorin requested the 
captain to persuade the admiral to stop at Calicut until the 
deliberations were over ; and then he dismissed the party. 
The fleet remained at Calicut all night, and sailed away 
next morning without any ambassador. 

In Malabar the persons of Rajas were sacred in battle. 
The Nairs fought on either side, but no one fought a Raja, 
or even struck the royal umbrella. To shed the blood of a 
Raja was regarded as a heinous sin, and would be followed 
by a terrible revenge. The Zamorin was of a lower caste 
than the Raja of Cochin.^ If the Zamorin was killed, his 
subjects devoted three days to revenge ; they ran “ amok,” 
as it was called, killing all they met until they were killed 
themselves. If the Raja of Cochin was killed, his subjects 
ran “ amok ” for the rest of their lives.^ 

^ The question of caste between the Zamorin of Calicut and the Raja 
of Cochin was the cause of the feud. According to a religious myth th J 
land of Malabar had been given to the Brahmans by the god Parasii Kama. 
The Brahmans called in the Nairs for their protection. The Raja.s then 
ruled Malabar as deputies of the Brahmans. The Zamorin affected 
a superiority over the Brahmans, and ruled as a deputy of the ^ds. 
In revenge the Brahmans affected to regard the Zamorin as a Sudm, 
inferior in caste to the Raja of Cochin. Such a quarrel could not 
possibly be settled by a treaty with the Portuguese. For more than a 
century there must have been constant deliberations betueen the 
Zamorin and his ministers upon this difficult and delicate question. 

■ This was the origin of tW English phrase “running a muck.” It 
{Hrevatls amongst Rajputs, Malays, and other cognate races. 








CHAPTER IV. 

MOOHUI. EMPIRE : KABEK, HUMAYUK, AKBAR. 

A.D. 1525 TO 1605. 

• 

During the^ixteenth century, whilst the Portuguese were a.d. 
establishing fneir maritime empire in the eastern seas, two *525-*53o 
races were contending for the empire of Hindustan, namely, 
the Afghans and the Moghuls. Both races were associated and ^ 
with a -remote past ; both have played important pans in Moghuls, 
the modern history of India. 

To all appearance the Afghans are of Jewish origin; not Jewish 
Jews of the orthodox type, the outcome of Jerusalem and^lS‘“oi^ 
the temple worship; but Jews of the old turbulent stiff- 
necked tr^pe, who revolted at Shechem against Rehoboam, » ^ 
and set up golden calves at Bethel and Dan. The Afghans 
claim to .1 m descendants of Saul the son of Kish.^ They 
are dividyikinto tribes, clans, and families. They distri- 
bute conquered lands by lot ; perform the ceremony of the 
scapegoat, and build shrines on high places. Their features 
are unmistakably Jewish.; but their language is not Hebrew, 
nor anything akin to Hebrew. It is conjectured that they 
are the descendants of the Ten Tribes, whom the king of 
Assyria carried away to the city of the Medbs ; but the loss 
of all traces of the Hebrew language militates against the 
theory, and it is impossible to verify the identity.® In 

^ ThU tradition helps to ideutify the Afghans wdth the children of 
the men who fought against the house of David. 

* The Jewish features of the Afghans outweighs, to the author’s 
mind, the evidence of language. ,lne face of ^here An Khan, the 
late Amir of Afghanistan, revealed not only the Jewish features hut 
the melancholy mania that belongs to the character of Saul. 
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modern times they are Muhammadans of the Sunnf religion, 
and traditional foes of the Persians or Shiahs. 

The early conquests of the Afghans in India are obscure. 
In the thirteenth century a dynasty of Afghan Sultans was 
itigning at Delhi under the name of Patans; and this 
name is said to have been derived from an earlier Afghan 
dominion at Patna.^ Towards the end of the century the 
Afghan dynasty was ousted by a Turkish dynasty ; and for 
a century and a half the Afghans /ade away from history. 

In 1398-99 Hindustan was invaded by Timur the Tartar. 
After his departure the affairs of Hindustan are veiled in 
darkness. He left officers at Delhi to rule in his name, or 
rather to collect tribute in his name ; and accordingly four 
princes reigned in succession at Delhi in his name, but 
nothing is known of them of any moment. The last was 
swept away by the tide of Afghan invasion. 

In 1450 the Afghans were overrunning the Punjab and 
Hindustan. They established a dynasty at Delhi, known as 
the Lodi dynasty. They were bitter persecutors of the 
Hindus and their religion. They broke down temples and 
built mosques in their room, as in the days of Mahnnid of 
Ghazni. A Brahman was put to death by a Sultan of this 
dynasty for maintaining that the religions of Hindus and 
Muhammadans were equally acceptable in the eyes of 
God, 

Afghan dominion is always divided and unsettled, except- 
ing at rare intervals, when a man of energy and genius is at 
the head of affairs. The Afghan Sultans of Delhi had no 
firm hold on their empire. Lawless Afghans had spread 
over Hindustan, and some of their leaders had established 
themselves as independent princesi They occupied fort- 
resses, exercised local dominion, and levied tribute and 
blackmail, especially in the outlying provinces of Bihir and 
Bengal. They were often in revolt against the Sultans of 
Delhi, and often at war amongst themselves. They bore a 
strong family likeness to their reputed forefathers, who 
rebelled against the house of David; and they bore an 
equally strong likeness to their descendants, who have so 
often rebelled and fought in Herdt and Kandahar. 

^ The ol<f capital of Bengal at Goiir seems to have been named 
after the ancient Afghan stronghold of Ghor between Ghazni and 
Herat. 
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The Afghans have left a bad name in India. Their a.d* 
passion for revenge has become a proverb. No man is said ^5 25-^5 30 
to be safe from the revenge of an elephant, a cobra, or an yvfghan 
Afghan. revenge. 

The Moghuls are men of a different stamp. In histoiy Tartar 
they are associated with the great Tartar invasions under origin of 
Chenghiz Khan and Timdr. Their so-called annals are ' 
bewildering stories of evanescent dynasties. Sometimes ^ 
they founded a dominion p vast as the empires of Darius 
ami Ahasuerus; and then, after a few generations, it 
crumbled into fragments, and provinces were transmuted 
into independent kingdoms. 

Father Rubruqiiis, who travelled through the greater part of Moghuls, 
Asia shortly after the death of Chenghiz Khan, says that ^ ruling 
the Moghuls were^the ruling tribe amongst the Tartars. 

This statement is a clue to their history. The Tartars are 
barbarous nornades, who have wandered over the vast 
steppes of Asia, from pasture to pasture, from an unknown 
antiquity. 'I'licy have no settled habitations, and dwell in 
huts which they carry about on carts. They probably 
represent the ancient Scythians ; and if so, the Moghuls 
may represent the Royal Scythians."^ 

The Moghuls were proud and arrogant ; but they were Religious 
inquisitive and tolerant, especially in matters of religion. t‘^>l*iraiion. 
Indeed it was one of the laws of Chenghiz Khan that 
^very priest was to be reverenced who taught the belief in 
one God. Many became Muhammadans, but they were verv 
lax observers of the Koran, and bad none of the bigoiiy 
which characterised the Afghans. Marco Polo the Venetian, 
who was entertained at the court of the great Khan, is 
loud in praising the l^toghuls. Father Rubruquis, w^ho 
excited their suspicions, complains bitterly of their deceit- 
ful ways and coarse inode of life. 

In the sixteenth century the Moghuls had lost many of Moghuls 
their Tartar features and much ot their Tartar manners, 

The yellow complexions, high cheek bones, and ugly mouths ce’lltury*' 

' The Royal Scythians are an interesting but obscure tribe described 
by Herodotus, Their religion, like that of tl>e Scythians generally, 
was undoubtedly Vaidik, and Sir Henry Kawlini<on has proved that 
their language u as Aryan. Philologists may deny that there is any 
identity betu een the ternts Sk and Kshatriya, but theie are other 
similarities whiclt may help to solve the problem as regards the origin 
of the Vaidik Aryans, ' 
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had disappeared ; and the Moghuls who conquered Hindu- 
stan bore a general resemblance to Persians, These changes 
have led to confusion. The people of India often include 
Persians under the general name of Moghuls ; but they 
^ways mark the distinction between Moghul and Afghan. 

The founder of the Moghul empire in India was a chief- 
tain named Bdber. The career of Bdber is a romance. 
He was born in 1482 ; and claims descent from Timur 
and Chenghiz Khan. At the age of twelve he inherited 
the kingdom of Khokand on the Jaxartes. Whilst still a youth 
he conquered the whole of Bokhara from the Jaxartes to the 
Oxus. Subsequently, after years of figliting, he was driven 
out of Bokhara by the Uzbegs, and founded a kingdom 
in Afghanistan. 

The character of Bdber is revealed in? his memoirs, which 
are said to have been written by himself. Sometimes he 
was storming a city or defending a stronghold ; at 'other 
times he was an exile in the desert broken down by wounds 
and privations ; but on all occasions he had an easy 
temper, and an affectionate regard for the playmates of his 
boyhood, his mother and female relatives, and for all old 
friends. He was fond of a drinking bout with gay com- 
panions. He freely describes the temptations which led to 
these excesses, '--the shady wood, the hill with a fine prospect, 
or the idleness of a boat floating down a river. He also 
tells the amusements which accompanied them,— extempore 
verses, recitations in Turki and Persian, sometimes a song, 
and oiten a contest of repartee.^ 

For years Bdber had contemplated the conquest of Hin- 
dustan. In 1525 he was encouraged to make the attempt. 
The reigning Sultan of Delhi was weak and fickle. The 
whole Afghan empire was disaffected. The Afghan governor 
of the Punjab invited Bdber to invade the country. At the 
same time the suzerain of the Rajpdt princes, the Rana of 
Chitdr, sent messengers to Bdber promising to attack Agra 
if the Moghuls would attack Delhi. Bdber obeyed the 
call. In the winter of 1525-26 he crossed the Indus at the 
head of ten thousand men. U’he Afghan Sultan marched 
against him with an immense army, but was defeated and 
slain. 

Bdber occupied Delhi and then marched to Agra. As 
' En,kine’s translation of BAber'i Mmotrs^ 
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he advanced the Hindus fled from the villages, and he fell a.i). 
short of supplies. To crown all, he found the whole army 
of the Rajput league arrayed against him, not as a friend Advance 
and ally, but as an enemy resolved to drive him out of to Agra. 
Hindustan. ^ 

'I'he ])roccedings of the Rana of Chitdr were treacherous Hostility 
bur intelligible. He expected iUiber to invade Hindustan 
as Timur had done ; that is, to sack Delhi and then go 
away, leaving him, the l^na, to re-establish the ancient 
empire of the Rajputs over Hindustan and the l^unjab. 

When Haber defeated the Afghan Sultan, the Rana made 
no advance to Agra but waited for events. When Baber 
captured Dt lhiand marched to Agra, the Rana felt aggrieved 
and went out to fight the invaders. 

'J‘he battle bctw(?en the Moghuls and the Rajputs was Victory 
desperate but decisive. Baber aroused the enthusiasm ofw 
his Muhammadan troops against the idolaters. He broke ^ ^ 
uj) his drinking vessels 011 the field, and swore that hence- 
forth he would never taste wine. The battle was fought at 
Sikri, a few miles from Agra. Bdbcr gained the victory, 
and the Rajpiits fled back to their hills. From that 
day to this the Rajputs have never attempted to re-conquer 
Hindustan. 

Bjtber reigned four years afterwards, but was chiefly Death of 
occupied in rooting the Afghans out of their strongholds. 

He died in 1530, and was succeeded by his son Humdyun. 

Bdber was a bad Muhammadan, inasmuch as he drank Haber and 
wine and allied with the idolatrous Rana of Chilor against 
Afghan believers. His son Humdyun was a worse Muham- hkn^^ia- 
niadan, for he relapsed into the old nature worship of the dans. 
Moghuls. He divided his household affairs according to 
the four elements of fire, air, water, and earth. He built a 
pavilion with seven apartments of different colours to repre- 
sent the sun, moon, and planets ; and he , sat each day in 
a different apartment, and transacted business or took his 
pleasure according to the reigning luminary, 

Humdyun was engaged like*his father in rooting Afghans Humayun 
out of their strongholds ; but he lacked his father's 
energy and decision. An Afghan, named Sher Khan, 
was in possession of Chiinar, an important fortress on the 
south bank of the Ganges, which commanded the line of 
communication between Hindustan and Bengal. Humdyun 
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demanded the surrender of the fortress, and might easily 
have dislodged the Afghan ; but Sher Khan affected entire 
submission, sent his son with a troop of horse to fight in 
tbe army of the Moghul, and begged to be allowed to hold 
the fortress in the name of Humayim. In a word Humdyun 
was cajoled into leaving Sher Khan in possession of 
Chunar. 

About this time Humdyun interfered in Rajpiit affairs. 

A Sultan of Guzerat, the very man who invited the Sultan 
of Turkey to drive out the Portuguese, had invaded the 
territory of the Rana of Chitdr. The city was invested 
by the Muhammadans, as it had been in the reign of 
Ald-ud-dfn. The women performed another JoUur; amongst 
them was the widow of the Rana who fought against Bdber. 
Before the princess joined the sacrifice, she provided for 
the escape of her infant son, and sent her bracelet to 
Humdyun. 

The gift of the bracelet is a relic of the days of Rajpilt 
chivalry. Whenever a Rajpdt lady is in peril, be she wife 
or maiden, she may select a protector by sending him her 
bracelet. She thus adopts him as her brother. He may 
never see her, but he is flattered by the mystery and honour. 
Humdyun accepted the bracelet and obeyed the summons. 
Muhammadan historians say thajf Humdyun was a follower 
of the Prophet; but his conduct is at variance with the 
statement. He went to war against a brother Muhammadan 
on account of a Rajpdt princess, and drove the Sultan of 
Guzerat out of Chitdr. 

When Humdyun returned to Agra, he found that Sher 
Khan the Afghan had taken possession of Bengal. He 
now had reason to curse his folly in leaving the fortress of 
Chunar in the hands of Sher Khan. He was obliged to 
capture the fortress before he could enter Bengal ; and six 
months were wasted before the walls before it was starved 
into surrendering. Next he was blocked up by the Afghans 
in the narrow defile between tjie Ganges and the Rajmahal 
Hills, which is the only opening into Bengal. Finally he 
entered Bengal at the beginning of the rains, and lost a 
large portion of his army by fever and dysentery. When 
the rains were over he tried to return to Agra, but was 
attacked and routed' by Sher Khan. His affairs were so ' 
desperate that he had no alternative but to fly to Persia ; 
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and there he remained in exile for a period of fifteen a 4 >. 
years. * 53^^535 

The Afghan rule of Sher Khan and his successors is a 
break in the history. It is a strange fact that the Afghans, rule in 
the bigoted enemies of the Hindus and their religion, should Hindus- 
have maintained an empire over the Punjab and Hindustan * 54 o- 
for fifteen years. Stranger still, the last Sultan of this ‘ 
Afghan dynasty favoured the Hindus and lost his throne in 
consequence. He appointed a Hindu, named Hemu, to be 
his minister, and advanced Hindus to rank and power. 
Accordingly his own nobles rebelled against him, and thus 
opened a way for the return of Humdyun. 

The adventures of Humdyun during this interval have Return of 
little bearing on the history. During his flight to Persia, IIuma)n»n 
his favourite wife gaXe birth to the celebrated Akbar. During 
his residence in Persia he is said to have cast aside the Sunni 


religion and become a Shiah out of deference to the Shah. 

1555 he raised a force and returned to Hindustan and 
recovered possession of Delhi and Agra. 

A final struggle was pending between Moghul and Afghan, Death of 
when Humayun was killed by an accident. He was ascend- llu*nayun. 
ing the stone steps outside the palace in order to say his 
evening prayers on the roof, when his foot slipped and he fell 
lifeless on the pavement below. 

'J’ho Afghan conquest of Hindustan between 1540 and Obsolete 
1555 has never been forgotten by the Afghan people. In claims of 
their eyes it gives them a traditional claim to the possi# 5 sion 
of Hindustan. Bdber claimed Hindustan by virtue of the “ 
conquest of Tiimir ; and in after years the Afghans affected 
to claim Hindustan by virtue of the conquest of Sher Khan. 

Such assumptions are mere phantoms of oriental imagi- 
nations, but nevertheless they often have a bearing upon the 
current of oriental history. 


Akbar, the son and successor of Humiyiin, w'as the real Akbar, ibe 
founder of the Moghul empire in India. By wise policy founder 
and consummate craft he put an end to the conflict between . 
Afghan and Moghul, and brought about a reconciliation 
between Muhammadan and Hindu, The annals of his reign 
open up a new era in the history of India. 

Akbar, the contemporary of Queen Elixabeth, succeeded of 
his father in 155(5. He was only a boy of fourteen j and 
when Humdyun was dying at Delhi, the young prince was ^ 
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away in the Punjab fighting the Afghans. His guardian was 
an experienced general named Bairam Khan, and when the 
boy became Padishah the guardian became regent.^ 

The Moghul empire was in sore peril A host of Afghans 
rikd advanced up the valley of the Jumna under the leader- 
ship of Hemu, and recovered the cities of Agra and Delhi, 
and was now marching on to the Punjab.^ The Moghul 
officers were in such a panic of fear that they counselled 
a retreat to Kabul. • 

Akbar and his guardian resolved on battle. A bloody 
action w^as fought, and the Moghuls gained the victory. 
Hemu was wounded in the eye and taken prisoner. Bairam 
Khan exhorted Akbar to kill the Hindu and win the title c'f 
(jhazi-ud-dm, or ** champion of the fiiilh.” Akbar refused 
to slaughter a helpless warrior, and Bairam Khan beheaded 
the Hindu with his own sword. 

During the four years that followed there were constant 
wars between Moghuls and Afghans. Meanwhile Akbar 
reached his eighteenth year, and resolved to throw off the 
control of his guardian. He left the camp under the plea 
of a visit to his mother. He next proclaimed that he had 
assumed the sovereign authority of Padishah, and that no 
orders were to be obeyed but his own, Bairam Khan saw 
that he had lost his power. He tried to cajole Akbar into 
appointing him minister, but the young Padishah was resolved 
to be his own mastei, Akbar offered his old guardian any 
post he pleased excepting that of minister. But Bairam 
Khan would be minister or nothing, and prepared to go on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca. He was about to depart when he 
was assassinated by an Afghan. It was the old story of 
Afghan revenge. Bairam Khan had killed the father of the 
assassin in some battle, and was stabbed to death by the son. 

The wars of Akbar are of small interest. He had to 
restore order in Jlindustan after two centuries of anarchy 

' The term Padishah was the Moghtil equivalent for Emperor. The 
second syllable is the well-known Perian “ Sh.ih,** signifying origin or 
lord, “Pod” signified stability and po' session. See Abul Fazl’s 
preface to the Ain*i~Akban^ translated by Mr. Blochmann. 

* The history of this crisis is a mystery. Possibly the facts have 
been niisrepresented by Muhamtnadan historians ; but in the absence of 
other contemporary authorities it is impossible to test their statements. 
1'he march of an Afghan army under a Hindu general is opposat to aU 
Asiatic experiences. 
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and misrule. To effect this object it was necessary to cap- a.p. 
ture fortresses in the hands of Afghans, and to stamp out *556- 1605 
disaffection and revolt amongst his own turbulent chieftains. 

It was also necessary to subdue and dethrone dynasties of 
independent Sultans who had built up kingdoms in Guzeraf, 

Malwa, and Bengal, out of the ruins of the old Delhi 
emi)ire of the Tughlaks. In all these wars he displayed the 
energy and skill of a practised commander, and the l)odily 
strength of a warrior familiar from his boyhood with the toils 
of war and the sports of the field. 

But though the wars are of small interest, some traditions Energy cf 
have been preserved which serve to bring out the character Akbar. 
of Akbar, and illustrate the lawlessness against which he had 
to contend. An officer named Adham Khan was sent to 
rciluce a Sultan of ilalwa. The Sultan fled at his approach 
and left his treasures behind. Adham Khan took pos- 
session of Malwa, but kept back the Padishah’s share of the 
spoil, and only sent a few elephants to Agra. Suddenly he 
learnt that Akbar was at hand with a strong force and 
hastened to make submission and reparation. Akbar 
feigned to be satisfied and returned to Agra. Adham Khan 
was soon recalled to Agra and another governor sent in his 
room, Adham Khan found that no command was given to 
him, and thought that the minister was his enemy j he went 
to the palace and stabbed the minister to death in the hall 
of audience. Akbar heard the uproar and rushed to the 
place. The murderer begged for mercy, but was thrown 
oyer the parapet by Akbar’s orders, and perished on the 
.spot. 

Another officer in Bihdr kept back the Padishah’s share in ijravt-ry of 
like manner, and soon found that Akbar was upon him. AkUr.' 
Pie, too, made submission and reparation, but then fled 
from Bihar Imfl joined some rebels in Oude, At that mo- 
ment Akbar was called away to the Punjab by an invasion 
of Afghans. Meanwhile the whole region to the north of the 
Ganges broke out in open revolt. Akbar disposed of the 
Afghans and then marched back to Allahabad in the middle 
of the rainy season. He reached the Ganges with his body- 
guard whilst the rebel army was encamped in perfect security 
on the opposite shore. At night he swam the river with his 
body-guard, and fell upon the enemy at daybreak. The 
thunder of the imperial kettle-drums sufficed to scare tway 

K 
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A.D. the rebels. The flight was a stampede. Some of the ring- 
1556-1605 leaders were slain in the pursuit; the greater number were 
taken prisoners and trampled to death by elephants, after 
the barbarous custom of Moghul times. 

Decay of ^The rebellion was crushed out in Oude, but it was soon 
Muhain- followed by others. The truth seems to be tliat the Mu- 
madaii hammadim religion had lost its force. The brotherhood of 
ommion could not bind Moghul, Turk, and Afghan into one 

united mass as it had united the Arab tribes in the old wars 
of the Khalifat. The dismemberment of the Muhammadan 
empire in India had begun two centuries before, at the fall 
of the Tughlak dynasty and revolt of the Dekhan. Under 
such circumstances Akbar called in the aid of a new power 
to restore peace in Hindustan and consolidate a new empire *. 
and the policy which he pursued forms, the most important 
and interesting event in the history of his reign. 

Policy of Akbar was not a man of culture like the Muhammadan 
eiluality of Sultans of olden time. If he had gone with his father to 
Persia he might have received a schooling ; but he stayed 
rei;:ion. an uiicle in K^bul and learnt nothing but war. He 

could net read or writeA but he had listened to histories, and 
seems to have formed ideas. He was not a zealous Muham- 
madan, and he certainly did not share in the Miihamiuatlan 
hatred of idolaters. On the contrary, he was imliued with 
the religious toleration of Chenghi.z Khan, and inclined to 
regard all religions as equal. He resolved to amalgamate 
Hindus and Muhammadans into an imperial system, in 
which the one should be a check on the other. In a wot<l, 
•he foreshadowed that policy of equality of race and religion, 
which maintained the integrity of the Moghul empire for 
more than a century, and since then has been the mainstay 
of the British empire in India. 

The first step in the work of amalgamation was the con- 
quest and pacification of the princes of Rajpdtana. Tlu 
Rajpdt league, under the suzerainty of the Rana of Chitdr, 
was bound together by a system of intermarriages. Hindus 
marry but one wife, but polygamy has always been the prac- 
tice of Rajas. The Rana of Chitdr was supposed to be the 
descendant of Rdma and the old Rajas of Ayodhyd, the noblest 


^ Akbar made up for some of his deficiencies in after years. Ills 
Spefling-book was preserved as a curiosity down to modern limes. 
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of the children of the sun.' Every Raja considered it a high a.d. 
honour to receive a daughter of the Rana in marriage. In 
like manner every Raja deemed it an honour to give a 
daughter in marriage to the Rana. 

By this time the old ceremony of the Swayamvara Iftd Rdic of 
died out of India. A Rajput princess no longer appeared the Sway- 
in her father^s hall, to signify her choice of a husband by amvara. 
the gift of a garland. But the fiction of “ self-choice had 
been preserved, and continues to this day, A gilded cocoa- 
nut is still formally sent to a Raja in the name of a princess 
as symbolical ot choice. It is but an empty compliment, 
for the girl has no voice in the matter ; but the cocoa-nut is 
a relic of a civilization which has passed away. 

The i)olicy of Akbar was to put the Padishah in the room Rajput 
of the Rana ] to become himself the suzerain of the Rajpdt marriages, 
league, and the commander of all the Rajput armies. To 
catry out this object it was necessary that he should take 
the daughters of the Rajas to be his wives, and give them 
daughters in return. The idea was repulsive alike to Rajpdt 
and Muhammadan ; it was contrary to caste laws ; it was 
contrary to the religion of the Koran unless the bride 
became a convert to Islam. In a word, the policy could 
only be carried out by a barbarian and a despot; and such a 
man was Akbar. 

The wars of Akbar in Rajputana may be forgotten.* It Submis- 
will suffice to say that after bitter struggles Jaipur and sion of 
Jodhpur yielded to their fate, and each gave a daughter in Rajput 
marriage to Akbar, and paid him homage as their suzerain. 

In return he added to their territories, raised them to high 
rank in his court, loaded them with honours, and took their 
armies into his pay. Other Rajas followed the example 
and were rewarded in like manner. Akbar thus broughf a 
new political element into existence; and the support 
which he derived from tne princes of ^jpdtana enabled 
him to establish and consolidate an empire. 

’ Of course there are rival families!, but the superior claims of the 
6ana are pretty geiiernlly acknowledged. 

‘ It is important to bear in mind the relative positions of Rajpdtana 
and Malvva, between the Jumna and the Kerbudda rivers. Rajputana 
lies to the west of the river Chambal, and extends to the neighbour- 
hood of the Indus. Malwa lies to the east of the Chambal,^ and 
extends in a southerly direction to the Nerbudda aver. 
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The Rana of Cbit( 5 r however held out against all threats 
and temptations. He preferred death to dishonour. In 1567 
the city of Chitdr was environed by the army of Akbar. 
The Rajputs saw that there was no hope of deliverance, and 
p^formed the awful rite of Johur. The women threw them- 
selves on burning piles, whilst the men put on saffron 
garments and perished sword in hand. Chitdr was reduced 
to a ruin. Sir Thomas Roe saw it fifty years aftenvards. 
It contained a hundred temples .and innumerable houses, 
but not a human inhabitant was there. 

The very name of Chitdr was blotted out of the after 
history of Rajputana. The Rana was named Udai Singh. 
He sought a refuge in the Aravulli hills, where he founded 
the city of Udaipur. Henceforth he was known as the 
Rana of Udaipur, or Oodeypore. }>uU Chitdr was never 
forgotten. So long as Chitdr was a widowed city, the Rana 
bound himself and his successors never to twist their beards, 
or eat from gold or silver, or sleep upon anything but straw. 
To this day the memory of the interdict is preserved in the 
palace at Udaipur. The Rana never twists his beard. He 
eats from gold and silver, but there are leaves beneath the 
dishes. He sleeps upon a bed, but there is a scattering of 
straw below. 

Meanwhile the Rajput princes, who had been hated as 
idolaters since the days of Mahmud, were treated by 
Akbar as honoured and valued friends. The marriages of 
the Padishah with their daughters converted them into 
kinsmen of the Moghul. Akbar especially employed the 
Rajputs to maintain his ascendency over the Afghans, the 
bigoted and inveterate foes of the Hindus. The history is 
obscure; and to all appearance has been purposely obscured. 
Blit it is certain that one RajpUt kinsman was appointed 
Viceroy of the Punjab; another commanded the Rajpdt 
army against the i^fglians of Kdbul ; whilst one Rajpiit Raja 
of renown was appointed Viceroy of Bihar and Bengal, which 
had been at the mercy of Afghan chieftains from a remote 
antiquity. The historian of Akbar tells us that these Rajas 
proved able rulers ; but in truth nothing is known of the 
working of Akbaris policy, beyond the bare fact that he 
employed the Rajputs to overawe the Afghans. 

Henceforth there were two aristocracies in the Moghul 
empire, and two armies. Each was distinct from the other, 
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and acted as a balance against the other. The one was a.d. 
Moghul and Muhammadan ; the other was Rajput and 
Hindu. 

The Moghul aristocracy was one of white-complexion ed Moghul 
foreigners, chiefly Persians, who went by the common nafne 
of Moghuls. The Moghuls had no hereditary nobility out- nobles^, 
side the royal family. The Padishah was the sole fountain 
of honour, and the fountain of all honour. He gave rank 
at will, and all rank was* military rank. He gave titles at 
will, and every title was associated with the idea of loyalty. 

The emoluments took the form of military pay. Every 
grandee was apj)ointed to command a certain number of 
horse ; but he rarely maintained more than a third of the 
number, and received payment for the whole. Rank and 
title might be given in a moment, and in a moment they 
might be swept away. 

Every Moghul noble and officer was entirely dependent on Depend- 
the Padishah. Their lives and property were at his disposal, 

He was the heir to the wealth of every one of his grandees, paaishah 
and wives and families of men of the highest rank wxre 
sometimes reduced to beggary. Hereditary nobility was 
thus unknown to the Moghuls. In one generation an Amir, 
or grandee of the first order, might hold a high command, 
and enjoy a princely income. His grandsons might be 
brown-complcxioned men serving in the ranks as common 
soldiers. 

The Amfrs were the highest class of nobles, the grandees Amirs, 
of the empire.^ They might be made governors, vicerois, Mansub- 
or ministers. A second class was known as Mansubdars, 
and a third class as Ahadis ; but these were military officers. 

One and all were little better than slaves of the Padishah. 

The Rajpiits formed a hereditary aristocracy on a feudal Rajput 
basis. They held their lands in return for militarj^ service, Rajas, 
and all commands were hereditary. Tlyj vassal served his hereditary 
lord, the lord his Raja, and the Raja his suzerain. When 
Akbar became suzerain in the room of the Raiia, he raised 
the Rajas to the rank of Amirs, and sometimes conferred 
the title of Raja on his grandees.^ 

^ In old books of travel the Amirs are called Umrahs and Oxnrahs. 

* It is not quite certain that the title of Raja was conferred by Akbar ; 
it was certainly conferred by bis successors. 
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The religious antagonism between Muhammadan and 
Hindu was a positive gain to Akbar. Muhammadans 
could not always be trusted in a war against Muhammadan 
rebels ; and any scruples about fighting fellow-Muhammadans 
wCTe a hindrance to Akbar in the suppression of a revolt. 
But no such scruples existed between Muhammadans and 
Hindus. Muhammadans were always ready to fight idolatrous 
Rajas. The Rajpdts, on the other hand, were always ready 
to fight Muhammadan rebels ; and*they gloried especially in 
fighting their hereditary enemies, the bigoted Afghans, who 
had driven their forefathers from their ancient thrones on 
the Ganges and Jumna. 

Akbar has often been described by contemporaries. He 
was proud and arrogant like all Moghuls, but clement and 
affable. He was tall and handsome, bfoad in the chest 
and long in the arms. His complexion was ruddy and nut- 
brown. He had a good appetite and digestion, but was 
sparing as regards wine and flesh meat. He was remarkable 
for strength and courage. He would spring on the backs of 
elephants who had killed their keepers, and compel them to 
do his bidding. He delighted in every kind of sport ; in 
fights between buffaloes, cocks, harts, rams and elephants ; 
in the performances of wrestlers, fencers, dancers, and actors 
of comedies, as well as in those of trained elephants. He 
often despatched serious business in the midst of these 
spectacles. He was very fond of hunting. He had no 
hunting dogs, but kept tame antelopes with nets fastened to 
their horns to entangle wild ones; also tame panthers to 
take other wild beasts. He surrounded a whole wood with 
hunters, and then sent beaters into the jungle to drive out 
the game. 

All this while Akbar was outwardly a Muhammadan. 
Thus he made a vow that on the birth of a son he would 
walk on foot to the shrine of a Muhammadan saint at 
Ajmlr. In 1570 a son was born, who was named Selim, 
but afterwards succeeded to the throne under the title of 
Jehangir. Akbar accordingly walked on pilgrimage to the 
shrine, and paid his devotions to the saint, and built a 
mosque at Ajmir. Even his Rajpdt brides were required to 
say the formula of Islam as they entered the zenana,— 
“ There is no God but Allah, and Muhammad is the pro- 
phet of Allah.” But having thus made a show of being 
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converted, the Hindu princesses did as they pleased. They 
introduced idols and Brahmans into the zenana, and offered 
sacrifices to their idols ; and at last Akbar joined in the 
idol worship of his wives, like Solomon of old. 

In process of time Akbar came in collision with orthodox Ulama, a 
Muhammadan doctors. In Muhammadan states, the laws 
are supposed to be based on the Koran. 1‘hus law and 
religion are blended together, and eminent lawyers are nudan 
often eminent divines. This class is always numerous at doctors, 
the capital; for judges, magistrates, and law officers in 
general are chosen from amongst these learned doctors. The 
whole body is known by the collective name of Ulama ; 
and occasionally they assemble and discuss points of law. 

The opinions of the Ulami have great w^eight in a 'Muhamma- 
dan court, and will often influence the decisions of the Sultan. 

About 1675 an ambitious young scholar, named Abul Riseof the 
Fa/1, was iiitioduced to Akbar, and soon found favour in minister, 
the eyes of the Padishah. He was a born courtier, and by AhulPazl. 
ste.adily administering to the vanity of Akbar, he became his 
minister and confidant. He was anxious to master all reli- 
gions. To use Iiis own language, he longed to study the 
great religions of the world at their fountain heads ; to sit at 
the feet of the Christian padres of (ioa, the Buddhist monks 
of Thibet, and the Farsi priests who were learned in the Zen- 
davcsta. He imbued the mind of x\kbar with a like curiosity. 

At the same time he had good reasons for hating the Ulamd ; 
they had persecuted his lather and driven him into exile ; 
they would have persecuted himself in like manner, had they 
not been afraid of Akbar. They w’ere ignorant, bigoted, 
and piiifed up with pride and orthodoxy. 

Akbar, like other oriental sovereigns, w^as fond of listening Religious 
to religious controversies. He held assemblies on Thursday cowno' 
evenings especially to hear different members of the Ulam*! versies. 
dispute in his presence. At first the proceedings were con- 
ducted with the utmost decorum. After a while the dispu- 
tants became accustomed to the Padishah, and spoke with 
more freedom and greater warmth. At last one evening 
there was an uproar, and learned men reviled one another in 
the very presence of their sovereign. 

Abul Fazl was at the bottom of all the mischief. He Degrada- 
was anxious to degrade the Ulami in the eyes of Akbar ; lion of the 
and no mode was so effective as that cf involving them in Ulanii. 
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religious controversy. He introduced subjects which he 
15 56*160 5 knew could only end in wrangling. He introduced others, like 
Akbar’s marriages, wliich placed the learned doctors on the 
horns of a dilemma. If they sought to please the Padishah 
they sinned against the Koran ; and if they stuck to the 
Koran they otfended the Padishah. One orthodox magis- 
trate spoke out conscientiously against the marriages, and 
was removed from his post. In this way the Ularni were 
ruined in the eyes of Akbar; they drifted into disgrace and 
rum; they had cursed one another in their speech, and 
probably in their hearts they were all agreed in cursing 
Abul Fazl. 

Al.liav, the Meanwhile Aklw was led by Abul Fazl to believe that he 
arbiter. ^vas a far better judge in religious matters, and especially in 
religious controversies, than the bigoted body of doctors 
that made up the Ulamjl. Akbar eagerly caught at the idea. 
He was anxious to throw off the influence of the Ulamd, who 
would have persuaded him to persecute heretics and Hindus. 
He was resolved, like Henry the Eighth, to become himself 
the supreme authority in all religious matters. 

Akbar’s The result of all these experiences was that Akbar became 
ai)osuisy, hostile to the Muhammadan religion. He broke up the 
power of the Ulamd, and banished all refractory professors 
to the remote regions of Central Asia. He conversed with 
teachers of other religions, — Brahmans, Buddhists, and 
Parsis. He sent a letter to the Portuguese viceroy at 
Goa, requesting that Chiistian fathers might be sent to 
Agra to teach him the tenets of Christianity. The religioi's 
world at Goa was thrown into a ferment at the idea of 
converting the Great Moghul. Three fathers duly arrived 
at Agra, and were permitted to build a church and perform 
Christian rites without molestation ; privileges which would 
have been accorded, perhaps, in no other Muhammadan 
city. Both Akbar and his minister Abul Fazl professed 
the utmost respect for Christianity ; Akbar even entered the 
church and prostrated before the image of the Saviour ; but 
neither the Padishah nor his minister were sufficiently im- 
Expecta* pressed with the truths of Christianity to become baptized. 

^ Akbar indulged in religious experiences until he believed 
nudaiT to bc a representative of deity. The sixteenth cen- 

mlllen. tury was a period of great excitement throughout the Muham- 
nmm. madan world. It was currently believed that at the end of a 
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thousand years from the Hijra, or flight of Muhammad, a 

new prophet would appear to convert the world and usher in 
a new millennium. The Lord of the period/' as he was 
called, was expected to apjjear in 1591-92; and many 
pious Muhammadans prepared for his coming by fasting anfl 
prayer.^ 

In the first instance Akbar was induced by Abiil Fazl to 
believe that he himself was the “ Lord of the period." Subse- 
quently, when his faith in Islam had died out, the idea took 
another form. He founded a new religion known as the 
l)i\ine Failfh. He permitted himself to be worshipped as a 
type of loyalty emanating from God ; or, to use the symbolical 
languuLie of Abul Fazl, to be adored as a ray of the divine 
sun^ tlie supreme soul, that animated the universe. Kvery 
morning he worshipped the sun in public. At the same 
time he was himself worshipped by llie ignorant multitude, 
who were induced to believe that he could work miracles 
and cure diseases. 

All this while, however, Akbar sought to better his subjects 
by measures of toleration, as well as by improved social 
laws. He permitted the use of wine, but punished intoxi- 
cation. He gratified his Hindu subjects by prohibiting the 
slaughter of cows. He forbade the marriage of boys before 
they were sixteen, and of girls before they were fourteen, 
lie permitted the marriage of Hindu widows, and did Ids 
best to put a stop to widow burning. • In after life he tried to 
check the practice of polygamy amongst the Muhammadans. 

Cut the character of Akbar had a dark side. He was 
sometimes harsh and cruel. He was jealous of his authoilty ; 
suspicious of plots and rebellions ; and resorted to strong 
measures which are revolting to civilization. His persecu- 
tion of Muhammadan doctors was unpardonable. He is, 
moreover, charged with keeping a poisoner and getting rid 
of his enemies in this manner without remj;^rse. Such prac- 
tices are fcnovn to have been common to his successors ; and 
there are strong grounds for believing that they were equally 
common during the reign of Akbar. 

The daily life of Akbar and his court may be gathered 
from three institutions of Moghul origin. They were known 
as the Jharokha, the Durbar, and the Ghusal-khana ; in 

^ For a further account of this remarkable m'^vement, the reader is 
referred to the larger History of India^ vol, iv caap iv. 
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English parlance they would be known as the window, the 
audience hall, and the dressing-room.^ Details of these 
institutions will appear in the after history ; for the present 
it will suffice to describe their general character. 

^ The Jharokha was a wdndow at the back of the palace, 
which overlooked a plain below. Every morning Akbar 
appeared at this window and wwshipped the sun, whilst the 
multitude thronged the plain below and worshipped Akbar. 
Later in the morning, generally about noon, Akbar appeared 
at the window, and was entertained w'ith the combats of 
animals in the plain below.- Sometimes he inspdfcted troops, 
horses, elephants, and camels, from this window. 

The Durbar was the hall of audience, situated in a larpe 
court at the entrance to the palace. Every afternoon Akbar 
sat upon his throne at the back of the l>irbar hall, and gave 
audience to all comers. Here he disposed of petitions, 
administered justice, and received Rajas, Amirs, and ambas- 
sadors. All the grandees at court were bound to attend the 
Padishah at the Jharokha and Durbar. 

The Ghusal-khana was a private assembly held in the 
evening in a pavilion behind the Durbar court None were 
admitted excepting the ministers and such grandees as re- 
ceived special invitations. Sometimes the gathering resem- 
bled a privy council ; at other times it was an assembly of 
grandees and learned men. The assembly of the Llama 
on Thursday evenings would, probably, have been held in 
this pavilion, but it was not large enough. Consequently 
another pavilion was prepared expressly for their reception. 

Akbar is famous for having introduced a land settlement 
into his dominions. It should be explained that under 
Moghul rule all lands were treated as the property of the 
Padishah. They were divided into two classes, Khalisa and 
Jaghlr. The Khalisa lands were those held by the Padishah 
as his own detne^es, and paid a yearly rent to him. The 
JagWrs were estates given in lieu of salaries. In this way 

1 The Ghusal-khatia was literally the bath-room, and contained a 
large bath decorated with jewels. The idea of entertaining vbitors in 
a bath-room is apparently peculiar to Moghuls. 

* It is the custom in India among the wealthier classes to perform 
their devotions at early morning, and then to take a breakfast and a 
siesta. This will account for the late hours kept at the evening 
a;>:-emblies. 
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Jaghfrs were given to governors, ministers and grandees; a.d. 
they were also given to queens and princesses in the imperial 
harem. Every Jaghir paid a fixed yearly rent to the Padi- ' 
shah ; and all that could be collected above this amount^ 
belonged to the Jaghlrdar, or holder of the Jaghir.^ 

Akbar employed a Hindu, named Todar Mai, to make a Revenue 
revenue settlement ; in other words to fix the yearly pay- settle- 
ments to be made by holders of the land. All lands were 
measured, whether cultivated or uncultivated. Every piece 
of land yielding a yearly income of twenty-five thousand * 
rupees, was placed under the charge of an officer known as 
a Krori ; the object being to bring uncultivated lands into 
cultivation. The Krories are charged with every kind of 
rapacity.and oppression ; but the settlement of Todar Mai 
is lauded to this clay.* It was the one thing to which land- 
holders and cultivators could appeal against the rapacity of 
revenue collectors. 

Towards the end of his reign Akbar conquered Kabul and Conquest 
Kashmir. Kabul, however, was a dangerous acquisition Kabul 
from the lawlessness of the people ; and on one occasion 
Akbar lost an army there, but the details are imperfectly 
known. Kashmir proved a more acceptable conquest; and 
Akbar and his successors occasionally resorted to a retreat 
amongst the mountains of Kashmir, as a pleasant change 
from the heats of Hindustan. 

Akbar was always anxious to establish his sovereignty over Embassy 
the Muhammadan Sultans of the Dckhan. The battle of to the 
Talikota, in which the Sultans defeated the Maharaja of 
Vijayanagar, was fought in 1565, being the ninth year of the Bekhan, 
reign of Akbar, Some years afterwards the Padishah sent 
ambassadors to the Sultans of the Dekhan, inviting them to 
accept him as their suzerain, and promising to uphold them 
on their thrones and prevent all internecine wars. One and 
all, however, refused to pay allegiance to th^ Moghul. 

^ Land tenures in the Moghul empire involve contradictions not 
easily explained. The husbandman often poi>ses.sed a few fields, and 
had the power of selling and bequeathing them, at the same time that 
the district in which those fields were included was annually let out by 
the government to a renter, who paid a certain sum of money to the 
lord of the country, and received from the cultivator a certain part of 
his harvests. To seize such lands was regarded as the height of injus- 
tice. The Moghul was only anxious to keep down the Amirs, not to 
deprive the smaller landowners of their hereditai-' rights. 
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During the latter part of his reign Akbar conquered the 
northern half of the Deklian, including Ahinadnagar and 
Berar, and would probably have conquered the remaining 
kingdoms of Bijipur and Golkonda. when he was called 
away by the rebellion of his eldest son. 

I'he rebellion of Prince Selim, better known in after years 
by the name of Jehangir, was apparently a Muhammadan 
insurrection against the apostasy of Akbar. It was marked 
by the assassination of Abul Fael. The rebellion was sup- 
pressed, and Akbar became outwardly reconciled to his 
son ; but he was apparently a changed man. He aban- 
doned sce])ticism and heresy, and returned to the Muham- 
madan faith. He died in October 1605, aged sixty-four; 
but there are strong grounds for believing that Jie was 
poisoned at the instigation of Jehangir.^ 

’ For proof of ihh pjisoiiiiig, see the larger History of India^ vol. iv. 
chap, iv. 



CH. 4 PTER V« 

MOGHUL EMPIRE; JEHANGIR AND SHAH JEHAN. 

A,D. 1605 TO 165S. 

jEHANGfR succeeded Akbar at the age of thirty-tive. He 1605-1627. 
inherited his father's vices, but had none of his virtues. He Jeh^ngir. 
vvas not only harsh and cruel, but took pleasure in the 
sufterings of his victims. He drank wine like a Scythian^ 
and was especially fond of drinking bouts at his evening 
assemblies. Above all, he was the slave of a crafty intriguing 
woman, named Niir Mahal. 

Jchangir had not been the favourite of his father. He Breach 
seems to have joined tlie Muhammadan party against his henveen 
father. Akbar’s favourite was his grandson Khuzru, the 
eldest son of Jehangfr, and he had intended that Khuzru 
should succeed him on the throne. JKhuzru was a young 
prince of Akbar’s way of thinking, inclined to Christianity, 
and a great friend of the Rajputs. Jehangfr had always 
been jealous of Khuzru ; and it was this jealousy of Khu/:fu 
that led him to rebel during the lifetime of Akbar. 

From the day that Jehangfr ascended the throne, Khuzru Rcvclt of 
was in mortal fear. He expected to be strangled, or Khuzru, 
poisoned, or at any rate to be deprived of sight, so as to son of 
be cut off from all hopes of the throne. At last he fled in 
a panic from the palace at Agra, and hurried to I^hore. 

On the way he was joined by large numbers of Rajputs, but 
was hotly pursued by Jehangfr. He tried to escape into 
Persia, as Humdyun had done ; but he was cruelly betrayed 
and sent in fetters to his father. 

The revenge of Jehangfr upon the rebels was horrible and 
sickening. It resembled those cruel scenes of slaughter 
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which are to be seen on Assyrian monuments. Hundreds 
were flayed alive after Moghul fashion. Hundreds were 
impaled on sharp stakes, and left to die in lingering torture. 
The wretched Khuzru was conducted through the lines of 
uictims, and forced to hear the shrieks of his followers, and 
witness their dying agonies. His life was spared, but he was 
doomed to years of captivity and suftering. 

Meanwhile Jehangfr became the slave of Niir Mahal. 
Various stories are told of th^ early adventures of tliis 
celebrated princess. According to general rumour, slic was 
a Persian girl of low birth, and Jehangfr fell in love with her 
during the lifetime of his father. Akbar objected to such 
connections ; and the girl was given in marriage to a Persian, 
and went with her husband into Bengal. When Jehangfr 
came to the throne he sent for the gifl ; but her husbaml 
raised some natural objections, and was murdered in a fray. 
The widow was conducted to Agra, and for a long time 
refused to listen to Jehangfr. At last she consented to 
become his queen ; and her brother AsoC Khan was ap- 
pointed minister. She herself is best known by the title 
of Nur Mahal, or the “light of the harem.*' 

During the early years of the reign of Jehangfr, the 
English began to appear in the Indian seas. The I^ast 
India Company had been formed in 1599, in the lifetime 
of Akbar. It obtained its first charter from Queen Elizabeth 
in 1600, under which the Company were to monopolise all 
the English trade in the Indian seas, English ships sailed 
round the Cape as the Portuguese had done; but they coi'ld 
do nothing in Malabar, for the ports were in the hands of 
the Portuguese. They sailed northward to Surat within the 
Moghul’s territory. Surat was situated near the mouth of 
the river Taptf, about a hundred and eighty miles to the 
north of Bombay. 

The English, however, could do but little business at 
Surat. The Portuguese thwarted them in every way ; bribed 
the Moghul governor of Surat to prevent the English from 
buying cargoes ; jeered at James I. as a king of fishermen, 
and scoffed at Great Britain as a contemptible island. In 
fact the Portuguese treated the English at Surat much in the 
same way as they themselves had been treated a century 
before by the Moors of Malabar. The result was that for 
years the English and Portuguese were natural encmie.s, and 
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fought one another to the death whenever their ships met a.d. 
on the high seas. 1605-1627 

A sea captain, named Hawkins, managed to make j 

way from Surat to Agra on a sort of mission to the Padi- Captain ' 
shall. Jehangir took a fancy to the Englishman ; prcf^ Hawknvs 
moted him to the rank of commander of four hundred to Agra, 
horse; and drank wine with him every night in the Ghusal- 
khana, and asked him a thousand questions about Europe 
and its jirinces. In the fijst instance the head of Hawkins 
was turned by tlie favour shown to him by the Great Moghul ; 
but his very success created numerous enemies. The 
Portuguese had fiiendsinthe Moghul court, and managed 
to excite the suspicions of Jehangir against the Englishman. 

The Moghul governor of Surat raised an outcry against 
Hawkins; he had Ijought many things of Hawkins and had 
refused to pay for tb.em. One Amir portentously declared 
in the Durbar hall, that if once the English got a footing in 
India they would soon become masiers. Hawkins found 
that he could get no redress and no favours, and soon made 
his escajie from Agra. 

Tiie English were anxious to buy goods, and willing to Early 
pay for them ; but the Moghul merchants were afraid to sell 
lest the Portuguese should seize their ships on the high 
seas ; and for a long time they refused to deal with the ^ 
Eii,L,lish traders. At last the English were provoked to 
take the law into their own hands. They did not plunder 
Muliammadan ships and scuttle them, as the Portuguese 
had done a century before ; but they attacked Moghul ships 
in the Red Sea, seized the cargoes, and paid for them at the 
market rates which prevailed at Surat. In fact, there was 
lawless fighting on all sides ; and to make matters worse, 
other English ships appeared in the eastern seas in defiance 
of the Company's charter; and these interlopers committed 
acts of piracy on Mogliul ships, which gave the English a 
bad name in the court of Jehangfr. ^ 

Two or three years alterwards an English ambassador. Embassy 
named Sir Thomas Roe, was sent to the Groat Moghul by of Su* 
James the First. Roe was a far greater man than Hawkins ; 
he was a lord ambassador, and had a secretary, a chaplain, 161^-. is. 
and a retinue. Ho landed at Surat in 1615, attended by a ^ 
guard of honour made up of captains, merchants, and sailors. 

The English ships in the river were decked with flags and 
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streamers, and welcomed the lord ambassador with a salute 
of forty-eight guns. Sir Thomas Roe was to make a treaty 
with Jehangfr, to explain the difference between the ships 
of the East India Company and those of interlopers, and to 
establish the Company’s trade on a sound footing. 

Sir Thomas Roe experienced some rudeness at landing 
from the Moghul officials at the Custom-house. They had 
little respect for his character as ambassador, and persisted 
in searching all his servants opening all his boxes, in- 
cluding those which contained the presents for Jehangfr. At 
length, after a month’s delay at Surat, Roe procured carriage 
and escort as far as Biirhanpur, about two hundred and 
twenty miles due east of Surat. Burhanpur was the head- 
quarters of the Moghul army of the Dekhan ; and here Roe 
expected to secure fresh carriage and escort to enable him 
to go as far as the imperial camp, which had been recently 
removed from Agra to Ajmir. 

Roe was disgusted with what he saw during his journey from 
Surat to Burhanpur. The country was desolate ; the towns 
and villages were built of mud ; and there was not a house fit 
to lodge in. At one place he was guarded with thirty horse- 
men and twenty musketeers because of highwaymen. In 
fiict he was travelling through Kandeish, a province partly 
in Hindustan and partly in the Dekhan, which has been in- 
fested by Bhils and brigands down to modern times. 

At this period the Great Moghul was carrying on a war 
in the Dekhan, A black Abyssinian, named Malik Ambor, 
had risen to power in Ahmadnagar. Abyssinians, in spile 
of their colour, were respected on account of their strength 
and bravery, and often played important parts in political 
revolutions in India. Malik Amber set up a prince of the 
fallen house of Ahmadnagar, secured help from Bfjapur and 
Golkonda, and compelled the Moghul army to retreat north- 
wards to Burhanpur. 

The Moghul army of the Dekhan was under the com- 
mand of Parwfz, the second son of Jehangfr. Parwfz was a 
drunken prince, and left the army in the hands of an officer 
known as the Khan Khandn, or Khan of Khans. Meanwhile 
the Khan Khandn took bribes from the different Sultans 
of the Dekhan, and did nothing. At times he tried to 
deceive Jehangfr. by feigning to attack Ahmadnagar; but 
his treachery was already suspected by the Padishah. 
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At Burhanpur Sir Tliomas Roe was received with some a.d. 
show by the head of the police, known as the Kotwal He 1605-1627 
paid a visit of ceremony to Parwfz, who was haughty and 
arrogant as regards ceremony, but otherwise good-natured, to parwiz. 
Roe found him sitting in a gallery under a canopy, with # 
platform below him, railed in for his grandees. 

Roe ascended the platform and saw the grandees stand- Public 
ing below the prince with joined hands, like so many slaves audience 
or suppliants. He ’mad(i a bow, and Parwiz bowed in 
return. He would have ascended the gallery to speak to 
the prince, but was stopped by a secretary. Parwfz, how- 
ever, was ready to grant every request as fast as Roe could 
make it. He allowed the English to establish a factory at 
Burhanpur, and promised to supply carriage and escort to 
enable Roe to get on to Agra. He received Roe’s presents 
very graciously, especially a case of strong liquors. He left 
the gallery, and said he would send for Roe presently, and 
speak to him in a private chamber. Roe waited for a while, 
and was then told that he might leave the palace. He 
learnt afterwards that Parwiz had opened the liquor bottles, 
and had rapidly become too drunk to speak to anybody. 

The road from Burhanpur to Ajmfr runs through the heart Journey to 
of Rajputana ; yet Roe had few adventures on the way • 
beyond a sharp attack of fever. He paid a visit to the J 
ruins of Chitdr ; and he met a crack-brained Englishman, ^ 
named Tom Coryat, who had undertaken a walking tour 
through Asia. Coryat was one of the most wonderful 
travellers of his time. He had gone on foot from Jerusalem, 
through Asiatic Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan, to the cities 
of Delhi and Agra, at a cost of about a penny a day ; and 
being regarded as a madman, no one interfered with him. 

When he met Roe he was going to Surat, where he subse- 
quently died from drinking too much sack, and was buried 
in the outskirts of the city. 

In January i6i6 Sir Thomas Roe had Tiis first audience Imperial 
with Jehangir. He describes the Durbar hall as resembling 
a London theatre. The Padishah was sitting on his throne 
at one end, The grandees were standing on a platform ^ 
before him like actors on a stage ; they were railed off in 
three rows according to their respective grades. The com- 
mon people formed the audience or groundlings, who looked 
on from behind the third rail. 


L 
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A.D. There was at first a question of prostration, but Roe 
i6 o5»i6 ay refused to do anything of the kind, and the point was 
Gracious waived. He passed the three rails, making a profound bow 
reception at each ; and was admitted amongst the grandees of the 
of Roe by iirst grade. Jehangfr received the English ambassador with 
Jehangir. princely condescension. He accepted the presents, consist- 
ing of virginals, knives, an embroidered scarf, a rich sword 
and an English coach. He wanted some one to play the 
virginals, and one of Roe*s retinue complied with his wish. 
The coach was too large to be brought into the Durbnr hall, 
but Jehangir sent persons to look at it. The Padishah then 
spoke very graciously to the ambassador, hoped he had got 
rid of his fever, and offered to send him his own physicians. 
Altogether Roe went away charmed with his reception. 
Childish When the Durbar was over Jehangir showed himself to be 
demon- an inquisitive Moghul. He went out and examined the 
stations coach, and even got into it and ordered his servants to draw 
Jehan<Wr, tnade Roe’s English servant array him in the scarf 

^ ’ and sword, English fashion ; and then strutted about and 
drew his sword and brandished it But he complained to 
the bystanders that the presents were very poor, and 
said that the King of England ought to have sent him 
jewels. 

Failure of Roe’s negotiations proved a failure throughout. He 
Roe’s wanted too much from the Padishah. Jehangir was willing 
mission. firmans or orders to all local officers to grant certain 

privileges to the English; and a few bribes to the local 
officers would have ensured attention to these privileges, 
until by long custom they had hardened into rights. But 
Roe was smitten with an Englishman’s passion for treaties. 
He wanted a treaty signed and sealed, which would bind 
the Padishah and bis successors for ever, whilst he had 
nothing to give in return but a few paltry presents. As it 
was he wasted two years in negotiations, and never got any- 
thing beyond firmdns. 

Jebaugir’s The history of the Moghul rule at this period is very 
Ruspicions suggestive. Jehangfr was growing more and more suspicious 
of the Khan Klianln. Twice he tried to poison him, but 
Kh^an. ^^.iled. He recalled Parwfz from the Dekhan, and sent 
him to command in Bengal He then appointed his third 
son, Prince Shah Jehan, to command the army of the 
Dekhan. He hesitated to recall the Khan Khandn, lest the 
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latter should break out into rebellion with the army of the a.d. 
Dekhan at his heels. ^627 

A kinswoman of the Khan Khandn was in the imperial 
zenana, and Jehangir consulted her on the subject. He p.;ison- 
proposed sending a dress of honour to the Khan Khandn ing... 
as a token of forgiveness. She replied that Khan Khanan 
would suspect the dress to have been poisoned ; that the 
Khan Khandn was already aware that Jehangir had on two 
several occasions tried to 4)oison him. Jchangir made no 
attempt to deny the charge ; he only suggested that he 
should wear the dress for an hour, and that the kinswoman 
should inform the Khan Khandn accordingly. She replied 
that the Khan Khandn would trust neither of them. Accord- 
ingly Jehangir determined to go in person to the Dekhan.^ 

Sir Thomas Roe*«aw much of the Moghul court during Moghul 
his stay at Ajmir. He was present at the Nau-roz, nr festivals, 
feast of the new year, when the Padishah sat upon his 
throne in the Durbar, and received presents of great value 
from iill his grandees. He was present at the celebration of 
Jehangir* s birthday on the 2n<l of September, 1616. In 
the morning the Padishah was weighed six times against 
gold and silver, silks and stuffs, grain and butter ; and all 
the things that were weiglied against him were given to the 
poor. In the afternoon there was a grand procession of 
elephants before the Durbar. 

On the evening of the birthday there was a drinking Diiiiking 
bout in the Ghusal-khana. Roe was sent for at ten o’clock iwutouthc 
at night after he had gone to bed. He found Jehangir 
sitting cross-legged on a little throne, arrayed in his jewels. 

There was a large company of grandees, and numerous 
gold and silver flagons, and all present were ordered to 
drink. Every one got drunk excepting Prince wShah Jehan, the 
minister Asof Khan, and the English ambassador. Jehangir 
scattered rupees to the multitude below. Jtle threw about 
gold and silver almonds for which the nobles scrambled like 
schoolboys. At last he dropped off to sleep, on which all 
the lights were put out, and the company were left to grope 
their way out of the Ghusal-khana in the best way they could. 

^ xMl that Roe tells about the court of Jehangir may be accepJed as 
truth, as nearly everything that goes on in the zenana of a Moghul sove- 
reign is soon known outside. Nothing is concealed but thoughts or 
emotions, and even they arc often betrayed. 

L 2 
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A.D. On one occasion a hundred thieves were brought before 
1605-1627 jehangfr in the Durbar hall, and condemned to death with- 
further trial. They were butchered and exposed in the 
executions, .different streets of Ajmir ; the head thief being torn to 
'^pieces by dogs in front of Roe^s house. 

Wine At another time there was a terrible scene in the Durbar 
drinkers court. Whenever the Padishah commanded his nobles to 
flogged in drink wine, they were bound to obey ; and such had been tlie 
Durbar evening of the birthday. If, however, jehangfr 

heard that a grandee had been drinking on any other occa- 
sion without his order, the offender was scourged in his 
presence. One night Jehangfr gave a feast to the Persian 
ambassador, and ordered all present to drink wine. Accord- 
ingly, every man drank to the health of the Padishah, and 
his name was entered in a register according to custom. 
But Jehangfr was so drunk that he forgot all that had 
passed. Next day there was an allusion to the drinking, 
and Jehangfr asked who had given the order. He was told 
that the paymaster had given it ; an answer that was always 
returned when the Padishah thought proper to forget his 
own orders. Jehangfr at once called for the register, and 
began to punish the offenders. They were flogged so un- 
mercifully that some were left for dead ; and there was not 
a man at court, not even a lather or a son, tliat dared to 
speak a word in behalf of the sufferers. 

Roe’s About this time Roe reported to London that Shah Jehan 
warnings was plotting the death of his elder brother Khuzru. He 
to the mentioned the fact as a warning to the East India Company 
ompany. too far into the interior. The struggle 

between the two princes might throw all Hindustan into a 
ferment. If Khuzru prevailed the English would be gainers, 
because he loved and honoured Christianity. If Shah Jehan 
prevailed the English would be losers, because he hated 
Christianity, and was proud, subtle, false, and tyrannical. 
Jeliangir’s November 1616 Jehangfr left Ajnifr and began the 
progress journey towards the south. The departure was a grand 
■ towards procession of elephants and palanquins, radiant with jewels 
Dekhan. cloths "of gold and silver. At setting out there was 
a notable incident Jehangfr stopped at the door where 
his eldest son was imprisoned, and called for him to come 
out. Khuzru appeared and made his reverence. He had 
a sword and bucUer in his band, and his beard hung down 
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to his waist as a mark of disfavour. He accompanied the a.d. 
imperial camp during its progress through Rajputana, and 1605*1627 
hopes were expressed that he might yet succeed to the 
throne of his father. ^ 

The camp of the Great Moghul was like a moving city. Camp of 
The imperial pavilions formed a vast palace of scarlet can- 
vas, surrounded by scarlet screens or walls of arras. The • 
pavilions of the grandees were canvas mansions of white, 
green, and mixed colours j*all were encompassed by screens, 
and were as orderly as houses. There were also long streets 
of shops, like the bazar of a metropolis. There was no con- 
fusion of any kind, for all the tents and pavilions were laid 
out and set up in the same order day by day. This regu- 
larity, however, disappeared as the camp moved through 
Rajpiilanaj for tliti country was only half contjuered, and 
was infested by robbers, whilst the road sometimes lay 
through forests and over mountains. 

As the imperial camp advanced further south some alarm Triumph- 
was expressed. It had been expected that the Sultans of 
the Dekhan would have sent in their submission directly 
they heard that Jcliangfr was approaching the frontier. But 
the Sultans did nothing of the kind, and Nur Mahal proposed 
that the Padishah should return to Agra under pretence 
of hunting. But Jehangir declared that his honour was at 
stake. He continued to advance, but sent on reinforce- 
ments to Shah Jelian, who had gone before to take com- 
mand of the Moghul army of the Dekhan, Suddenly tlie news 
arrived of a great triumph of policy. The Sultans of Bijjlpur 
and Golkonda had been detached from the cause of M-iIik 
A mber ; the Abyssinian had been defeated, and Ahmad- 
nagar was restored to the Moghul. 

Sir Thomas Roe left India in 1618. Jehangfr went to Jehangh's 
Guzerat ; subsequently he visited Agra and Delhi. In his “lemoirs, 
memoirs written by liimself, Jehangir offers certain obser- 
vations on tlie country and people, which may be summed 
up in a few words, and serve as a reflex of his character. 

“ Guzerat,*' says Jehangfr, “ is infested with thieves and Massacres 
vagabonds. I have occasionally executed two or three of brig- 
hundred in one day, but I could not suppress the brigand- 
age. From Guzerat I went to Agra, where I became recon- 
ciled to my eldest son Khuzru. I next went to Delhi, 
where 1 heard of a rebellion in JCanouj, and sent a force to 
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put it down. Thirty thousand rebels were slain ; ten thou- 
sand heads w'ere sent to Delhi ; ten thousand bodies were 
hung on trees with their heads downwards along the several 
highways. Notwithstanding repeated massacres there are 
frequent rebellions in Hindustan. There is not a province 
in the empire in which half a million of people have not 
been slaughtered during my own reign and that of my 
father. Ever and anon some accursed miscreant springs 
up to unfurl the standard of rebellion. In Hindustan there 
has never existed a period of complete repose.” 

Subsequently Jelungfr proceeded to the Punjab. Pie 
made Lahore his capital, but spent the hot months of 
every year amongst the cool mountains of Kashmir. Mean- 
while Ndr Mahal engaged in various intrigues respecting 
the succession to the throne, which led to tragical con- 
sequences. 

Jehanglr had four sons, — Khuzru, Parwiz, Shah Jehan, 
and Shahrydr. Shah Jehan, the victor in the Dekhan, stood 
the fairest chance of the throne. For a long time he 
enjoyed the fevour of Nitr Mahal ; and he had married her 
niece, a daughter of her brother Asot Khan. Subsequently 
he excited her wrath by another marriage, and she resolved 
to work his destruction, 

Niir Mahal had a daughter by her previous husband, and 
she was ambitious for this daughter. She resolved to give 
her in marriage to Khuzru. This prince w’as already recon- 
ciled to his father Jehangir, and she purposed securing his 
succession to the throne. But Khuzru w^as not a Muham- 
madan, and was averse to polygamy. He was already married 
to one wife, and he refused to marry a second. Nur Mahal 
was bitterly angry with Khuzru, and betrothed her daughter 
to his youngest brother Shahrydr. Henceforth she laboured 
hard to secure the succession for Shahrydr. 

About this time fresh disturbances broke out in the Dekhan. 
Shah Jehan was again ordered to take the command of the 
army of the Dekhan ; but he was fearful that Jehangfr might 
die in his absence, and that Khuzru might obtain the 
throne. He refused to go to the Dekhan unless Khuzru 
was placed in his charge. Ndr Mahal raised no objection ; 
Khuzru would probably be murdered by his unscrupulous 
brother, but such a catastrophe would forward her own 
schemes as regards Shahrydr. Jehangfr was getting old and 
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stupid, and was induced to make over his eldest son to the a.d. 
charj^e of Shah Jehan. i(3os-i627 

Months passed away. Shah Jehan was again at Burhan- y^gsassina- 
pur in charge of his brother Khuzru. Suddenly news tion of 
arrived at Buranpur that Jehangir was dying. One nighf KJmzru : 
Khuzru was strangled to death in his chamber. No one promotion 
doubted that the murder was instigated by Shah Jehan. 

Shortly afterwards Jehangir recovered his health. He was 
so angry at the murder «f Khuzru, that he sent for his 
grandson Buldki, the son of Khuzru, and raised him to the 
rank of ten thousand horse, the highest rank in the empire, 
lie then declared BuLiki to be his successor to the throne 
of Hindustan. 

Shah Jehan was driven to desperation by this turn ofDespera- 
affairs. The murder of Khuzru, which was to have placed tion of 
him on the throne, had elevated his nephew Buldki. To 
crown all, he was deprived of the bulk of his array. An 
army was despatched from Lahore against Persia under the 
command of Shahrydr; and Shah Jehan was ordered to 
send a large force to join it ; whilst his officers received 
direct orders from the Padishah to quit the Dekhan and 
join the army of Shahrydr. 

At this crisis a secret plot was hatched between Shah Plot of 
Jehan and his fother-in-law Asof Khan. The idea was to 
seize the imperial treasures at Agra. The court had re^ 
moved from Agra to Lahore, and Asof Khan persuaded 
Jehangir to remove the treasure in like manner. Asof 
Khan proceeded to Agra to conduct the removal ; and 
Shah Jehan was to march his forces with the utmost secrecy 
from the Dekhan and surround the convoy. The plan had 
nearly succeeded. The treasurer at Agra, much against his 
will, had loaded the camels with the precious store, when 
he heard that Shah J ehan was coming up from the Dekhan 
by forced marches. He saw through the plot in a moment. 

He unloaded the camels, and lodged the treasure once again 
in the fortress, and reported the coming of Shah Jehan to 
the Padishah, 

Shah Jehan arrived at Agra, but the treasure was beyond Sack of 
his reach. During three weeks he made repeated attacks Agra : 
on the fortress, but failed to capture it. He wreaked his 
vengeance on the city, plundering and torturing the citi- 
zens, and committing cruel outrages on their wives and ^ 
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daughters. Meanwhile Jehangir was marching from La- 
hore with a large army. Shah Jehan left Agra to encounter 
his father. A battle was fought at Delhi between father 
and son; and Shah Jehan was defeated, and compelled to 
ny to the mountains. 

The further movements of Shah Jehan are startling from 
their audacity. His marches resemble the flying raids of 
Ald-ud-din and Malik Kafur. He resolved to plunder 
Bengal ; and he took the city of Dacca by surprise, and 
ravaged the country, until the robberies and outrages of his 
followers were a terror to the Bengalis. At last he was 
again attacked and defeated by the imperial army. He 
now fled to the Dekhan, and found an asylum in the courts 
of Bijdpur and Golkonda, like an exiled prince of the olden 
time. * 

All this while there were antagonisms between the Raj- 
put and Muhammadan armies in the service of the 
]^oghul. Ndr Mahal was bitter against the Rajputs, espe- 
cially against a Rajpilt general who had been converted to 
Islam, and was known by the name of Mahdbat Khan. 
This general had commanded a Rajput army in the Dek- 
han, but was recalled at the instance of Ndr Mahal. 
Subsequently through her instrumentality Mahdbat Khan 
was insulted and degraded ; and at last in a fit of despe- 
ration he carried off Jehangfr, and kept him as a state 
prisoner under his immediate charge. 

For a brief interval Nur Mahal was baffled ; her power was 
gone, for Jehangir, in spite of his detention, was still per 
mitted to exercise the authority of Padishah. Mahdbat 
Khan treated his sovereign with every mark of respect ; 
and for some time Jehangfr expressed thankfulness for 
his deliverance from the toils of Niir Mahal; but after 
a while he fled back to his beloved Niir Mahal. Mahdbat 
Khan and his Rajputs were.now in extreme peril. Mahdbat 
Khan would have joined Parwlz with his Rajpdt army, but 
Parwfz was dead. At last he fled to the Dekhan and espoused 
the cause of Shah Jehan. 

Jehangfr died suddenly, in October, 1627. Before he 
died he again nominated his grandson Buldki, the son of 
Khuzru, to succeed him as Padishah. 

Asof Khan, the minister, installed Buldki on the throne 
at Delhi. His object was to checkmate his sister Ndr 
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Mahal, and to gain time for furthering the designs of his a.d. 
son-in-law, Shah Jehan. Shahryir was taken prisoner ^^ ^7-^6 58 
and deprived of sight The only remaining claimants to 
the throne were Shah Jehan, the third son of Jchanglr, 
and his nephew Buldki, son of Khuzru. 

The critical state of affairs was brought to a close by one Sham 
of those strange farces which are peculiar to oriental 
tory. It was given out that Shah Jehan was dangerously ‘ . 
ill, and then that he was dead. Permission was readily ob- jehan pro- 
tained from Buldki for burying the remains of his uncle and claimed 
rival in the tomb of Akbar. MahAbat Khan and his Raj- I’^dishah. 
puts conducted an empty bier in sad procession to Agra. 

Biilaki was persuaded to go out with a small escort to con- 
duct his uncle’s remains to the tomb of Akbar. He saw 
a vast ])rocession of 4 lajpdts, and then suspected a plot and 
stole away to Lahore. At that moment the trumpets were 
sounded, and Shah Jehan was proclaimed Padishah, and 
entered the fortress of Agra amidst universal acclamations. 

What followed is one of the mysteries of Moghul history. Massacre 
There certainly was a massacre of princes at Lahore; and 
tlieir bodies were buried in a garden, whilst their heads 
were sent to Shah Jehan. Rut the fate of Buldki is un- 
certain. It was said that he was strangled ; but the Duke 
of Holstein’s ambassadors saw the prince in Persia ten 
years afterwards. Whether he was an impostor will never 
oc known. Shah Jehan sent ambassadors to Persia to de- 
mand the surrender of the pseudo- Padishah, but the Shah 
of Persia refused to deliver up the exile ; and henceforth 
the latter personage lived on a pension which he re- 
ceived from the court of Persia. 

The reign of Shah Jehan is obscure. Whilst alive his Shah 
inordinate love of flatteiy led to fulsome Raises of 
administration, which find expression in history; whilst • 
the misfortunes of his later years excited the sympathy 
of European residents in India, and blinded them to the 
scandals which stain his life and reign.^ 

Shortly after the accession of Sha^ Jehan he manifested Spite 
his hatred against the Portuguese, Goa was beyond his against the 
reach, but the Portuguese had been permitted by Akbar 
to establish a settlement at HUghli, in Bengal, about twenty 

^ For details, see larger History of ImHa^ vol, iv, chap. vi. 
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A.D. miles from the present site of Calcutta. Shah Jehan had a 
1627-1658 special spite against the Portuguese of Hdghli. They had 
refused to lielp him in the rebellion against his father Jelian- 
^ir ; and they had joined the imperial army with men and 
"guns, and taken a part in the battle against the rebel son. 
Doom of The fate of the Portuguese of Hughli is one of the 
CTcse^of^ saddest stories in the history of India ; it has been likened 
H^hll Babylonian captivity of the Jews. The settlement 

was cai)turcd in 1632. The Portuguese were carried away 
captive to Agra, and threatened and tortured to become 
Muhammadans. Many held out and suffered martyrdom. 
The flower of the women and children were sent to the 
imperial zenana j the remainder were distributed amongst 
the Amfrs of the Mogliul court ; and the veil of oblivion 
may well be thrown over the unhappy doom of all. 

Dangerous The antagonisms between Rajputs and Muhammadans 
antagon- had risen to a dangerous height during the reign of J chan- 
tween^ gir, but during the reign of Shah Jehan they became still 
Rajputs alarming. The race hostility between Moghul and 

and Afghan was clisap])earing, and they were making common 
Muham- cause against the Hindu. A RajpUt army under a Rajpdt 
madans. general had been fougd necessary in acting against the 
Muhammadan Sultans of the Dekhan. When, however, 
Mahdbat Khan was recalled from the Dekhan, an Afghan 
army was sent under an Afghan general named Khan Jehan. 
The Afghans were Sunnis j so was Malik Amber the Abys- 
sinian. Intrigues naturally followed between the Afghan 
and the Abyssinian; and Khan Jehan discovered in time 
that his life was in danger from Shah Jehan, and broke 
out into rebellion. Then it was found that the Muham- 
madan army in the service of the Padishah would not fight 
against the rebel Khan Jehan and his Afghans. The Raj- 
put army was brought into play, and soon defeated and slew 
the rebel, and carried off his head to Shah Jehan. 

But whilst the Rajputs fought bravely against the Af- 
affected gfians, they were disaffected towards the Padishah. They 
ajputs, helped Shah Jehan to obtain the throne, out of haired 
to Ndr Msdial ; but they had no respect for the new sove- 
reign ; and an incident occurred at this time, which reveals 
some of the dangers which were beginning to threaten the 
imperial throne. 

A prince of Marwar Qodhpur) named Umra Singh, had 
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entered the Moghiirs service with all his retainers. It was a.d. 
the custom for the Rajput generals to mount guard in turns 1627-1658 
before the palace, whilst the Muhammadan Amirs mounted 
guard inside the palace. Umra Singh had a strong aversion}, of Umra 
to the guard duty. On one occasion he was away for a Singh, 
fortnight without leave, and when he returned he excused 
himself by saying that he had been hunting. He was fined, 
but refused to pay the fine. He was summoned tQ tlie 
Durbar hall, and made his appearance whilst Shah Jehan 
was sitting on his throne. He pressed towards the front 
as if to speak to the Padishah, and then suddenly* drew a 
dagger from his sleeve and stabbed the minister to the 
heart. Having thus committed himself to the work of 
murder, he struck out at those around him ; in a word, he 
ran “amok” until' he w^as overpowered and slain. 

The turmoil filled tlic Durbar hall with consternation. Gentral 
Shah Jehan was in such a fright that he left the throne and ran • 
into the zenana. The retainers of Umra Singh heard that 
their master was dead, and ran “ amok in the old Rajput 
fashion. They put on saffron clothes and rushed to tlie 
palace, killing all they met. They threatened to plunder 
Agra unless the dead body of their prince was given to 
them. Shah Jehan was forced to comply. 'Fhe dead body 
was made over to the Rajpdts; the funeral pile was pre- 
pared, and thirteen women perished in the flames. 

The RajjjiU princes outside the Moghul’s service were Trilmtnry 
still more refractory. I'hey were called tributary Rajas, Raj.ib. 
but rarely paid tribute unless they were forced. They were 
protected by forests and mountains, Tliey often desolatedi 
the dominions of the Moghul, harassed his subjects, hin- 
dered trade, and plundered caravans. Fortunately they 
were at constant feud with each other j whereas, could tlicy 
nave united in one national uprising, they might possibly have 
contended successfully against a.sovereign like Shah Jelian. 

Shah Jehan carried out two great works which have served Taj Mah.V 
to perpetuate bis name. He built the famous Taj Mahal and ishah 
at Agra- He also founded the present city of Delhi, which 
to this day is known to Muhammadans by the name of Shah 
Jehanabad, or “the city of Shah Jehan.” 

The Taj Mahal is a mausoleum of white marble ; a lofty Descrip- 
dome supported by four arches. Seen from the outside, tion of 
the structure is of plain but dazzling whiteness. Inside the 
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walls are inlaid with precious stones of various colours, 
representing birds and flowers. The marble gates are 
exquisitely perforated so as to resemble lace. The structure 
ri built in the midst of gardens and terraces, whilst round 
about are lofty pavilions with galleries and arched w'ays. 
The whole must have cost millions sterling. Twenty thou- 
sand men are said to have laboured at it for twenty years. 

This mausoleum was built in honour of Shah Jehan's first 
and favourite wife Mumtaz Mahal, the daughter of Asof 
Khan, and niece of Nur Mahal. The spirit of the place is 
feminine. There is nothing stately or masculine in the 
buildings ; nothing to recall the architecture of Greece or 
Rome. It is lovely beyond description, but the loveliness 
is feminine. It is not the tomb of a wife, but the shrine of 
a mistress. It awakens ideas of fair-complexioned beauty ; 
the soul is dead, but the form, the charm, the grace of 
beauty are lingering* there. The walls are like muslin 
dresses, radiant with flowers and jewels. The perforated 
marble gates are like the lace veils of a bride. 

Shah jehan never lived at Delhi; he made Agra his 
capital, but sometimes spent the hot months in the cool 
climate of Kashrnfr. The new city and palace of Delhi are 
therefore chiefly associated with the reigns of his successors. 
But he constructed a peacock of gold and jewels over the 
imperial throne at Delhi, that has been accounted one of 
the wonders of the world. Some have attempted to estimate 
its value. But the historical importance of the peacock lies 
in the fact that it proves Shah Jehan to have been at heart 
a Moghul and an idolater, and anything but a Muhammadan. 
The peacock was an emblem of the sun; and Chenghiz 
Khan and the Rana of Udaipur claimed alike to be the 
children of the sun. The image of a peacock was opposed 
to the direct injunctions of the Koran ; but the peacock 
was the ensign of the old Maharajas of Vijayanagar, and to 
this day it is the ensign of the Moghul kings of Burma. 

Shah Jehan carried on several wars on the frontier, but 
they are of small importance. On the north-west, Kdbul 
was a bone of contention with the Uzbegs. Further south, 
Kandahar was a bone of contention with Persia. 

The history of the reign of Shah Jehan is little better than a 
narrative of zenana influences and intrigues. Every governor 
of a province was expected to send, not only a fixed yearly 
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sum as the Padishah’s share of the revenue, but costly presents a.d. 

to Shah Jehan and the favourite queens. No governor could 1627-1658 
expect to keep his province except by presents, which were 
nothing but bribes ; and such bribes, if liberally bestowed, 
would often cover or excuse tyranny and oppression, and 
secure promotion and .titles of honour for the lavish donor. 

The crowning event of the reign was the fratricidal war Four sous 
between the four sons of Shah Jehan for the succession to 
the throne. Each of tljese four sons had a distinctive 
character; their names were Dara, Shuja, Aurangzeb, and 
Murad. Dara, the eldest, resided with the court at Agra ; 

Shuja was Viceroy of Bengal, Aurangzeb was Viceroy of 
the Moghul Dekhan, and Murdd was Viceroy of Guzcrat. 

Dara was attached to Europeans, and inclined to Christ- 
ianity, but he tre:jted the Rajput princes with arrogance 
and scorn. Shuja was a Shiah, and friendly towards the 
Rajput princes. Aurangzeb was a strict Sunnf, and Murdd 
professed to be a Sunni like Aurangzeb. 

The old antagonism between Sunni and Shiah was about Sunnis and 
to break out in India. The original quarrel between the Shiahs, 
two hostile camps lies in a nutshell. The Sunnis say that 
the four Khalifs, who reigned in succession after the death 
of Muhammad, are the rightful successors of the prophet by 
virtue of their being elected by the congregation at Medina, 

The Shiahs declare that the three first Khalifs — Abubakr, 

Omar, and Othman — are usurpers ; that Ali, the fourth 
Khalif, is the only rightful successor of Muhammad by virtue 
of his kinship with the prophet ; Ali being the husband of 
Fatima, the prophet’s daughter, and the father of Hasan 
and Husain, the prophet’s grandsons. To *this day the 
disputants are cursing and reviling each other, and often 
resort to fisticuffs, cudgels, and swords, in the vague hope of 
settling the controversy by force of arms. 

But there is something more in the controversy than meets Conflict- 
the eye. The Sunni is a puritad of a democratic type, who hjg 
hates idolaters and unbelievers of every kind, and allows ^ 
but little speculation in matters of religion. The Shiah, on ^ ' 
-%the other hand, believes in a kind of apostolic succession, 

, and speculates as to how far Muhammad and his son-in-law, 

AU, and his grand-sons Hasan and Husain, are emanations 
of the godhead ; and he is certainly neither as puritanical 
nor as intolerant as the strict Sunni. 
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A.D. The early Padishahs were lusty men, sensual and jovial, 
1627-1658 Aiirangzeb was a lean spare fanatic, abstaining from wine 
Auiw- r^osit, and living only on fruit and vegetables. 

7cb, the His face was pale and livid; his eyes were bright and 
Sunni ’{)iercing, but sunk in his head. At one time he is said to 

fanatic. have lived as a fakir in the company of fakirs. He always 

carried a Koran under his arm, prayed often in public, and 
expressed a great zeal for Muhammad and the law. 

Viceroy Aurangzeb, as already said, w0.s Viceroy of the Moghul 
M ^<Th Dekhan. He had resided many years in the province, and 
Dekhan, founded the city of Aurangabad, which was called after his 
name. He hated the Shiah Sultans of Bijdpur and Gob 
konda, and was anxious to annex their kingdoms to the 
empire of the Moghul. He formed a close alliance with 
Amir Jumla, a rebel minister of Golkonda, and projected 
the conquest of the two kingdoms ; but his projects were 
thwarted by Dara, an^ were suddenly brought to a close by 
reports that Shah Jehan was dying, followed up by rumours 
that he was dead. 

Reported The whole empire was in a ferment It was known on all 
four brothers would engage In a bloody contest 
ikan • throne; and every Amir and Raja was weighing the 

empire in character and prospects of each of the four. Dara was the 
a ferment, eldest son, and was on the spot to assert his rights ; but he 
had alienated the Rajpiits by his insolence ; he was disliked 
by the Muhammadans as a heretic ; and he was especially 
hated by the Sunnis as an infidel and unbeliever. Shuja, 
as a Shiali, could rely on the support of the Rajputs, and 
on the help of all those nominal Muhammadans, who were 
followers of the Koran from family associations, but detested 
the Puritanism and fanaticism of the Sunnis. Aurangzeb, 
on the other hand, was a strict Sunni, and relied on the 
support of all sincere Muhammadans, who mourned over 
the decay of rfligion and morals, and yearned after a 
thorough reformation. His main difficulty was to reconcile 
his ambitious schemes with his religious views. But craft 
and fanaticism removed every difficulty, and enabled him 
to perpetrate the most atrocious crimes out of professed zeal 
for the prophet and his law. 

Revolt of Shuja, Viceroy of Bengal, was the first to take the field 
Shuja : its and march an army towards Agra. An imperial force was 
defeat. against him, consisting of a Muhammadan army under 
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Sulaiman, the eldest son of Dara, and a Rajput army under a d. 
the command of Jai Singh, Raja of Jaipur.^ Jai Singh had 1627- 165S 
no desire to act against Shuja. He hated Dara, who had 
grievously insulted him by calling him a musician.^ He^ 
assured Shuja that Shah Jehan was still alive, and tried to 
persuade him to return to Bengal. But Shuja was self- 
v/illecl, and a battle was the result; but though Shuja was 
defeated, Jai Singh hung back from a pursuit. Shuja retired 
with .the wreck of his army into Bengal ; and the imperial 
forces saved appearances by following slowly behind. 

Meanwhile Aurangzeb was playing an artful game. He Aurang- 
knew that his younger brother Miirdd had begun to march ^eb’s bait 
an army from Guzerat towards Agra. He wrote to Murdd 
proposing that they should make common cause against 
Dara. All that hew wanted, he said, was to prevent an 
infidel like Dara, or a heretic like Shuja, from succeeding to 
the throne of Hindustan. He was satisfied that Murdd was 
an orthodox Sunni, and he would gladly help Murdd to win 
the throne ; and then he himself wmld retire from the cares 
and business of the world, and devote his remaining years 
to penitence and prayer at the prophet’s tomb. 

Murdd w’as overjoyed at the proposal. The two armies riot 
were soon united, and marching llirough Rajpiitana towards thickens. 
Agra. Aurangzeb continued to observe a studied subser- 
vience to his younger brother. He treated Murdd as the 
Padishah, took his orders as regards the movements of the 
army, and even prostrated himself before him. Murdd was 
completely gulled. He was anything but a fervent Muham- 
madan, and certainly had none of the fanaticism of Aur- 
angzeb. He professed himself a Sunni for political purposes ; 
and he rejoiced at the blind zeal which had driven Aurangzeb 
to help him to the throne. 

Dara was a doomed man from the beginning of the war. Victory of 
He sent an imperial force against the two^ brothers. The Aurangzeb 
Rajpi'it iirmy was commanded by*Jaswant Singh of Marwar ; 
and this Raja was staunch to the imperial cause, for he had 
married a daughter of Shah Jehan by a Rajpdt wife. The 
Muhammadan army was commanded by a general, who had 

^ Jai Singh, Raja of Jaipur (Jcypore), is famous in the after history. 

So al^o is Jaswant Singh, Raja of Marwar (Jodhpur). 

* To call a man a musician is a grave offence in oriental ears. To 
All a woman a dancing-girl is an equally opprobrious epithet. 
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A.D. been insulted by Dara, and was burning for revenge. A 
16 27-16 58 battle was fought near Ujain (Oojein), but the -Muham- 
madans would not fire a gun, partly through the treachery 
of their general, and possibly out of respect for the vaunted 
■piety of Aurangzeb. The whole brunt of the battle fell 
upon the Rajptits, and they were cut to pieces. The R.ija 
of Marwar fled with a handful of followers to the city of 
Jodhpur, only to encounter the fuiy of his Rani. The prin- 
cess, though a daughter of Shah Jehan, had Rajpiit blood in 
her vems. She cried out, with the spirit of a Spartan, that 
the Raja ought to have conquered Aurangzeb or perished on 
the field of battle. She threatened to bum herself on the 
funeral pile, since her husband was dead to shame ; and she 
only relented on his making a solemn vow to be revenged 
on Aurangzeb. • 

Crushing Data was frantic at the defeat. He sent expresses calling 
Meat of up Sulaiinan from Bengal, but Jai Singh persuaded Sulaiman 
remain where he was. He raised an immense army of 
bal river, raw levies ; and refusing to wait any longer, he led it against 
his two brothers. The Rajpdts in Dara’s army were staunch, 
but the commander of the Muhanrmadans was burning to 
be revenged on Shah Jelun ; for like other grandees, his wife 
had been dishonoured by the Padishah. A battle was 
fought on the banks of the Chambal river. The Rajpilt leader 
was slain, and his men fled in a panic. The Muhammadan 
troops were persuaded by the wrathful husband that Dara 
was also slain, and tliey fled in like manner. Dara saw that 
all was lost, and galloped off to Agra with a handful of 
followers ; but he dared not remain there, and made his 
way to the Punjab. He hoped to escape to Persia, as 
Humdyun had done more than a century before. 

Captivity The victorious army of Aurangzeb and Murid" marched on 
of Shah to Agra, and shut up Shah Jehan in his own palace. There 
Jehan. qj ^ Strike a blow in defence of 

the old Padishah, or interfere in his behalf. All were 
thunderstruck at the revolution, and paralysed with fear. 
Shah Jehan tried to inveigle Aurangzeb into a private in- 
terview; but the latter was warned that he would be 
murdered by the Tartar women who formed the body-guard 
to the Padishah, and was thus able to avoid the snare.^ 

^ An imperial body-guard of Tartar women is an ancient institution 
in India. Megastbenes tells us that Sandrokottos had such a body- 
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Aiirangzcb next feigned to prepare for the cororjation of a.d. 
Murad. Suddenly it was noised abroad that Murad had been 1627-1658 
found by his brother in a state of intoxication, liad been de- 
dared unfit to reign, and had been sent as a state prisonet Muiad. 
for life to the fortress of Gwalior. Meanwhile Aurangzeb 
was proclaimed Padishah amidst the acclamations of his 
soldiers. The whole affair is a Moghul mystery. It is said 
that Murad was tempted to excess by Aurangzeb himself, 
and the circumstances cofifirm the suspicion. Murad was 
not likely to have indulged in wine, much less to have fallen 
into a state of intoxication, in the company of his strict 
brother, without some pecLiliar temptation. Again, though a 
zealous Muhammadan might maintain that a drunkard was 
unfit to reign, yet the fact that Aurangzeb made his brother s 
drunkenness a plei for seizing tne throne, will excite sus- 
picions until the end of time. 

The conclusion of the fratricidal war may be briefly Triumph 
told. The fortunes of the contending brothers really d 
depciuled upon the two Rajput Rajas, Jai Singh and 
Jaswant Singh; and, both were won over for the time by * ^ • 

the cajoleries of Aurangzeb, who forgot his religious 
scrujdes whilst scckii\^ the support of Hindu idolaters. 

In the end Shuja was defeated by Amir Jumla, the 
staunch ally of Aurangzeb; and was forced to fly with his 
family and treasures to Arakan, where he is supposed to 
have i)erished miserably. Dara was encouraged by Jaswant 
Singh to hazard another battle, but was abandoned by the 
Raja, and ruined by the disaffection of his own officers, 
who were all in collusion with Aurangzeb. Again he fled 
towards Persia, but was betrayed by an Afghan, and sent in 
fetters to Delhi ; and there be was murdered by liired 
assassins in the pay of Aurangzeb. His son Sulaiman 
escaped to Kashmir, but was betrayed by the Raja of 
Kashmir, and spent the remairfder of hiif days as a state 
prisoner in the fortress of Gwalior. Shah Jehan was im- 
prisoned for life in his own palace at Agra. Aurangzeb, 
who had made religion a stepping-stone to the throne, had 
overcome his brethren mainly by the support of two heathen 
Rajas. He was installed as Padishah in the city of Delhi, 
and was accepted as sovereign by the people of Hindustan. 

guard ; and Raja Dashyanta appears with the san»e kind of body-guard 
in the drama of Sakuntala, 

. Af 
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AuraN'CZEB had gained the empire of Hindustan, but he 
was oppressed by fears and worn by anxieties. lie may 
have felt but little remorse at the fate of his brethren ; but 
he was in constant alarm lest his flithcr Shal^ Jehan should 
escape from Agra, or his brotlier Shuja should turn up in 
Hindustan. The Sherif of Mecca refused to receive his 
envoys, although they 1)roiight him money presents ; he 
told the pilgrims at Mecca that he knew of no sovereign 
of Hindustan excepting Shah Jehan. 

Meanwhile Aurangzeb Was obliged to dissemble lus reli- 
gious views ; to trim between Muhammadans and Hindus. 
He tried to conciliate strict Muhammadans by enforcing 
the law against wine, by prohibiting music and singing, 
and by banishing dancing-girls. He is said to have con- 
ciliated the Rajns by magnificent feasts, at which he ofiered 
up prayers in the presence of a burning brazier, ^ as if he 
were performing sacrifices. But he could not, or would 
not, conciliate hidahs. He issued an edict compelling tliem 
to cut the long mustachio? which they wore in memory of 
the prophet Ali ; and he deprived many Persian Shiahs of 
the lands which had been specially granted to their families 
by the tolerant Akbar. 

^ Hindus say their prayers, and read the sacred books, in the presence 
of a lamp or fire as a representative of deity. Sir William Jones was 
much censured in bygone days because he yielded to the prejudice of 
his Brahman pundits, and burnt a lamp whilst studying the laws of 
Manu. 
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Aurangzeb .vas not an ainiaMe man. On the contrary, a.d. 
he was sonr, reserved, and resentful, and seemed to de- 
light in wounding the feelings of others. Although he was g 
more than forty years of age, he cherished a j^udge agains^Auarn'^^* 
his old tutor, and was mean enough to resent it by stopping zeb. 
his pension. The tutor thought there must be some mis- 
take, and went to Delhi and secured a public audience with 
the Padishah in the Durbar hall. He expected to be treated 
with some show of warmth ; but to his utter surprise Au- 
rangzob delivered a long tirade on the poorness of his 
education. ‘‘This tutor,'' said the Padishah, “taught me 
the Koran, and wearied me with the rules of Arabic gram- 
mar I but he told me nothing at all of foreign countries. I 
laarnt nothing of the Ottoman empire in Africa, nor of the 
Tartar empire in Cliina. T was made to belitvc that Hol- 
land was a great empire, and that England was larger than 
Trance. Meanwhile I was taught notliing of tlie arts of 
government and war, and but very little of the towns and 
provinces of Hindustan.’' 

The set speech of Aurangzeb was promulgated through- 
out the empire, and lauded to the skies by all the 
parasites and courtiers ; but wiser men saw the malignity 
wiiich dictated it. The tutor had probably taught Au- 
rangzeb all he knew, and certainly could not have been 
exiiectcd to teach him the arts of government and war. 

What. became of the tutor is unknown. 

. For some years Aurangzeb made Delhi his capital. This Deserqv 
city stood about a hundred miles to the north of Agra, 
where Shah Jehan was kept prisoner. It presented an im- 
posing appearance in those days, but in reality was little 
better than a camp. When the court was at DL-ihi the city 
was crowded with people ; but when the court removed to 
Kashmir or elsewhere, tlie city was nearly empty. Only a 
few houses in all Delhi were bui^ of stonetor brick ; many 
were built of clay and whitened with lime ; but the greater 
number were mere hovels of mud and straw; and when 
the court and army went into camp these huts were left 
to crumble to pieces beneath the sun and ram. 

The city, properly so called, consisted of one broad Street*? 
street, lined with shops and arcades, which was known as and lanes, 
the Chandni Chouk. There was also another broad street, 
without shops, where the grandees dwell in their several 

M 2 
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mansions. These streets were intersected by long narrow 
lanes, peopled with the miscellaneous multitude of soldiers, 
servants, followers, artisans, bazar dealers, coolies, and all 
♦he strange varieties of human beings that make up an 
Indian capital. 

The city of Delhi was separated from the palace by a 
great square j and when the Padishah was at Delhi this 
square was a vast bazar, the centre of city life, its gossip, 
and its news. Here the Rajputs mounted guard l)eforc 
the entrance gate of the palace. Here horses and ele- 
phants of the Padishah were paraded and mustered. Here 
the unfortunate Dara was conducted with every mark of 
contumely before he was doomed to death, in order that 
the people of Delhi might know that he was captured, 
and might not be seduced afterwards ky any impostor who 
assumed his name. Here wares of every kind were ex- 
posed for sale ; mountebanks and jugglers performed before 
idle multitudes ; and astrologers calculated fortunate and 
unfortunate days and liours. 

Astrologers were an institution at Delhi, as indeed they 
are in most oriental cities. Every giandee kept an astrologer, 
and treated him with the respect due to an eminent doc tor. 
But there was always a number of poor impostors .sitting in 
the bazar ready to tell the fortune of any man or woman 
for a penny. They sat cr6ss-legged on pieces of carpet, and 
handled mathematical instruments, turned over the leaves 
of a large book which showed the signs of the zodiac, and 
then feigned to calculate a fortunate time for beginning any 
business or journey. Women, especially, covered themselves 
from head to foot in white calico, and flocked to the astro- 
logers, whispering the secrets of their lives with the frankness 
of penitents at confession. Bernier describes one ridiculous 
pretender, a Portuguese half-caste, whose only instrument 
was a mariner’s rcompass, and whose astrological lore con- 
sisted of twofold Catholic prayer-books, with pictures of the 
Apostles which he passed oft" for European zodiacal signs. 

The palace at Dejhi was on the same plan as all the Mog- 
hul palaces. In front, mthin the entrance gate, were streets 
of shops and public offices. There also were quarters for 
the Amirs, who mounted guard in turns within the palace ; ^ 

^ Muhammadan Amirs mounted guard within the palace gates ; 
Rajpiit Rajas mounted guard in the pi2)lic square ouLside. The reason 
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the arsenals for arms and accoutrements; and the work- a.o. 
shops for all the artisans employed by the ladies of the 1658-1707 
zenana, — embroiderers, goldsmiths, painters, tailors, shoe- 
makers, and dressmakers. ^ 

At the inner end of the palace streets was the Durbar Durbar 
court, which was surrounded by arcades, and enclosed the court and 
hall of audience, and other pavilions. Beyond the Durbar jharokha 
court was the zenana and gardens. At the extremity of the 
gardens was the Jharokha window, looking out on an open 
plain wliich stretched to the river Jumna. This was the 
plaiA where the multitude assembled every morning to 
salam the Padishah ; whilst later in the day, animal fights 
and other ] 3 erformances were carried on beneath the window 
for the amusement of the Padishah and his ladies. 

Shortly after the accession of Aurangzeb, his attention was AfHnrs of 
drawn to the state of affairs in the Dekhan. The northern tlie 
Dekhan was Moghul territory; further south were the two 
Muhammadan kingdoms of Bij.fpur and Golkonda. The 
western region near the sea, known as the mountains of the 
Konkan, had never been concpiered by the Muhammadans, 
and was still held by the Hindus in a state of rude indepen- 
dence. The consequence was that the territories of the 
Moghul and those of the Sultan of Bfjdpur were alike 
harassed by a lawless chief of the Konkan, known as Sivaji 
the Mahratta. This man appeared in the twofold character 
of a rebel against the Sultan of Bfjdpur, and a freebooting 
Esau w^hose hand was against every man. 

The mountains of the Konkan, the cradle of Sivaji, form the Mahrattas 
northern section of the Western Ghats.^ They stretch south- of the 
wards from Surat, past Bombay towards the neighbourhood Konkan. 
of Goa. The political geography of the Konkan thus bore 
a close resemblance to that of Wales; and the chiefs or 
Rajas of the Konkan maintained a rude independence in 
these mountains, like that whi^rh was maintained by the 
Welsh princes against the early English kings. 

The father of Sivaji was a vassal of the Sultan of BIjdpiir ; 
as such he held the two fortresses of Joonere and Poona, poona. 


for this was that the Rajput Rajas were always suspicious of treachery, 
and would not enter gates or walls unless accompanied by the whole of 
^ their retainers. 

^ The western coast of India, as already slated, was divided into 
three sections ; — Konkan, Kanara, and Malabai. 
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A.D. about seventy miles to the eastward of Bombay. The re- 
1658- 1707 gion encloses fertile valleys, but otherwise might be described 
as a land of precipices and jungles. For an unknown peiiod 
,it had been the home of chieftains, who \verc sometimes 
\^as«als of the Sultan of Bijdpur, and sometimes rebels against 
his suzerainty. 

Sivfiji, the Sivaji was born at Joonere in 1627, and bred in the 
Mahraita. mountains between Joonere and Poona. Whilst yet a child, 
his father had gone away south into the Mysore country ; 
nominally to conquer territory for the Sultan, but practically 
to carve out a Raj for himself amongst the dismembered 
provinces of the Vija)'anagar empire. Meanwhile Si\aji 
grew up to be a rebel and a freebooter. He was a shojt 
lawny mountaineer, with long arms, qtiick eyes, and a lithe 
anil active frame. He was a rude uncultivated Hindu, 
cunning and crafty beyond his fellows, and fertile in artful 
devices and disguises. He boasted of a Rajput origin ; was 
a constant worshipper of Siva and Bhowani;^ and was 
especially imbued with a superstitious reverence for Brali- 
raans. But in one way the tinge of Rajput blood showed 
itself. Sivaji always treated women with respect, and never 
insulted the religion of his Muhammadan enemies. 

Gtnius of Sivaji was born with a genius for sovereignty. ITc was 
bivaji. endowed with that mysterious instinct which enables some 
ignorant barbarian to convert shei)herds or cultivators into 
soldiers, and drill them into submission and obedience. 
He succeeded in ^bmiing the mountaineers of the Kouka’i 
into loose but oiganised armies of horsemen ; levying plun- 
der and blackmail on a regular system ; devastating the 
plains during the dry season, but returning at the beginning 
of the rains to their natural fortresses in the hills. 

Exploit Long before Aurangzeb obtained the throne, and when 
vaihthe he was simply Viceroy of the Moghul Dckhan, he heard 
of the exploits ofe Sivaji, Indeed the Mahratta performed 
a feat at this period, a deed of treachery and audacity, 
which rendered him notorious far and wide. The Sultan 
of Bfjdpur sent a general against Sivaji at the head of a 
large army. Sivaji feigned to be in great trepidation, and 
tendered the most humble offers of service. He inveigled 
the Muhammadan general into a private meeting, witliout 

^ Bhowani was a form of the goddess Diirga, also knov/n as rarviiti 
and Kali, who was supposed to be the wife of Siva. 
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followers on either side, at which he waS to do homage as a.j>. 
a faithful feudatory of Bijdpur, and take the commands of *7 ^7 
the Sultan.^ Sivaji went to the appointed spot with a secret 
weapon concealed in his hand ; a treacherous and murder 
ous contrivance which reveals the savage instincts of the 
Mahratta. It consisted. of steel blades curled at the points 
to resemble claws ; and the whole was fastened to the fingers 
with rings, and known as tiger’s claws. 

'J'lie Muhammadan general approached the Hindu with Assa'^sina* 
dignified satist'aciion. Before he left Bijapur he had boasted ^ 
that he would bring the Maliratla rebel from his lair, and 
cast liim in cnains at the toot of the throne. Sivaji fell at gdieral. 
his feet like an ai^ject suppliant. The Muhammadan told 
him to rise, and he obeye<l with every sliow of humiliation 
and sul)missi{>n. At this moment, when the Muliammadan 
was Oi\ his guard, the Mahratta rushed at him like a tiger, 
lore Itim down with the horrible claws, and killed him on 


the s])ot. 

It is dillicult to describe the turmoil which followed. The 
sunounding jungle seems to have been alive with Mahrattas. 

'I'he bijapur army discovered that their general was army 

and lied in all directions, whilst the Mahrattas plundered 
the camp and slaughtered the flying soldieiy. 

This exploit seems to have been after Aurnngzeb^s owm Aman^ 
heart. It reached his ears at a time when he was planning ai- 
the conquest of Bija])ur, and brooding over the approaching 
struggle with his brothers for the throne of Hindustan. He 
saw that Sivaji might prove a useful ally in the comir.g 
wars, and tliat in the event of defeat or disaster the moun- 
tains of the Konkan might offer a secure asylum. Accord- 
ingly, he is said to have forgiven all the aggressions of 
Sivaji on Moghul territory ; to have ceded him a certain 
border territory ; and to have come to some sort of treaty 
or understanding with him. ^But the ^lahratta alliance 
came to nothing. The fratricidal wars were brought to a 
close without any appeal to Sivaji. Aurangzcb ascended 
the throne of Hindustan, and for some years Sivaji was 
forgotten. 

Meanwhile Sivaji was engaged in aggressions on Bijdpur. 

The government of Bijdpur was weakened by domestic 


' According to some stories both Sivnii and the Muhammadan general 
were each accompanied by a few followers. 
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troubles, and anxious to make peace with the refractory 
Mahratta. At last there appears to have been some kind 
of understanding or compromise. Sivaji was to abstain 
from all further depredations on Bijapur, and in return 
lias to be left in possession of certain territories and 
fortresses. 

But it was impossible for a restless spirit like Sivaji to 
settle down to a quiet life. Having come to terms with 
Bijapur he began to harass the territories of the Moghul. 
He worked so much mischief as \o attract the attention of 
Aurangzeb, and at last the Padishah took effectual measures 
for stopping all furtlier depredations. 

Aurangzeb appointed his uncle, Shaista Khan, to be 
Viceroy of the Moghul Dekhan. He sent his uncle with a 
large force to capture the fortresses of Sivjji and break up the 
power of the Mahratta. Shaista Khan was accompanied by 
a Rajput army under Jaswant Singh, of Marwar. Aurangzeb 
had reason to be very suspicious of the Raja of Marwar. 
Jaswant Singh had married a daughter of Shah Jehan, and 
might form some plan for the liberation of his captive 
father-in-law. At any rate it was considered more politic to 
employ Jaswant Singh in the Dekhan, than to permit him to 
remain in Hindustan, where be might carry on secret plots 
and intrigues for the restoration of Shah Jehan to the 
throne. 

In 1662 Shaista Khan captured the town and fortress of 
Poona, and made it his head-quarters during the rai.^s. 
One night Sivaji penetrated the Moghul camp and suddemy 
attacked the quarters of the Moghul general. Shaista 
Khan escaped with the loss of a finger; his eldest son was 
slaughtered on the spot. A Mahratta army suddenly fell 
upon the Moghul camp; and all was uproar and confusion. 
In the end Sivaji stole away with considerable booty. 

Shaista Khan strongly suspected Jaswant Singh of being 
concerned in this" disaster and there is every reason to 
believe that there was a secret alliance between the Rajput 
and the Mahratta. If so, it was the first sign of that Hindu 
movement against Aurangzeb which forms a distinguished 
feature of the reign. 

Sivaji was soon revenged on the Moghul for the invasion 
of Shaista Khan. The Moghul port of Surat was separated 
from Sivaji*s territories in the Konkan by a tract of hill and 
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jungle inhabited by Bhils, and other wild tril)es, under the a.d, 
rule of some obscure Raja. Sivaji made an alliance with 16 58-17 07 
this Raja and marched a Mahratta army through the Bhil 
country. 'J'he town of Surat was taken by surprise. Most^ 
of the inhabitants fled into the country out of sheer terror 
of the Mahraltas. The Moghul governor of Surat made no 
resistance, but threw himself into the fortress, and sent out 
messengers for succour. 

Meanwhile the Mahrattas plundered and burnt the houses rinnder 
of Surat at their leisure. They attacked the English and 
Dutch foctories, but both were fortified with cannon; 
and the European merchants in both houses succeeded in 
beating off the brigands. The Mahrattas arrested all 
the inhabitants they could find in the streets or houses, and 
carried them off as prisoners to Sivaji, who remained in his 
tent outside the town. One Englishman, named Smith, was 
also taken prisoner. He saw Sivaji in his tent ordering 
heads and hands to be chopped off, whenever he suspected 
tliat the trembling wretches had hidden away their money 
or jewels in some secret hoard. 

For years afterwards the name of Sivaji was a terror to Surat, the 
Surat. He often threatened to repeat the pillage, and treasury 
forced large contributions from the inhabitants as the price 
of liis forbearance. He called Surat his treasury. He 
annexed the intervening Bhil country on the plea that he 
could not trust the Bhil Raja with the key of his 
• treasury. 

About 1665, Shah Jehan died in the palace at Agra, not Aurangzeb 
without suspicions of foul play.^ Aurang/teb had been in Kash- 
sufi'ering from serious sickness, but after his fathcr^s death 
he was sufficiently recovered to proceed to Kashmir, where ^ 
he recruited his health in the cool air of the mountains. At 
Kashmir he attempted to form a fleet which should rival the 
navies of European countries. JVo shipsi were built by 
the help of an Italian, and w'ere launched on the lake of 
Kashmir; but Aurangzeb found that it would be dilficult to 
man them efficiently. No amount of teaching would im- 
part the necessary quickness, nerve, and energy to his own 
subjects ; and if he engaged the services of Europeans, they 

^ Tlie question of whether Aurangzeb was implitatcd in the death of 
his father Shah Jehan is treated in the larger Hiitory of India^ vol. iv. 
chap, vii. 
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A.n. might sail away with his ships, and he might never see them 
16 58-170 7 again. 

Threat^ About the same time, Aurangzeb was threatened by the 
cned by V.Shah of Persia. Shah Abbas the Second was a warlike 
Persia. prince, and was suspicious of Aurangzeb's journey to Kash- 
mir. He thought it portended some design upon Kandahar, 
which at this time was Persian territory. Aurangzeb sent 
an ambassadoi to the Shah, but the envoy was badly re- 
ceived, and publicly insulted. ^Phe Shah hated Aurangzeb 
for being a Siinnf, and severely condemned him for his 
treatment of his father and brethren. He scoffed at the 
title which Aurangzeb had assumed of “ Concpieror of the 
World”; and he threatened to march an aimy to Dtlbi. 
Aurangzeb was in the utmost alarm, when the news suddeniv 
arrived that Shah Abbas had died of a quinsy brought on 
by excessive drinking. 

Designs Meantime Aurangzeb returned to Delhi. In 1666 he 
against resolved to be avenged on Sivaji for the plunder of Surat, 
and he planned a scheme for entrapping the ‘‘iriountaui 
rat.’* He professed to be an admirer of Sivaii, and publicly 
praised his exploits. He declared that if the Mahratta 
would enter his service, he should be appointed Viceroy of 
the Moghul Dekhan. Jai Singh of Jaipur was induced to 
believe that Aurangzeb was sincere, and was empowered to 
make the offer to Sivaji ; but he was required to leave his 
son at Delhi as a hostage for his good faith in dealing with 
the Mahratta. 

Plot and Vanity is a weakness with Orientals. The pride of Sivaji 
counter- was flattered with the offer of the Great Moghul. In the 
^ ^ * reign of Akbar, Rajpdt princes had been appointed Viceroys 
in Kdbul and Bengal ; and Sivaji may have asked himself— 
Why should not a Mahratta prince be appointed Viceroy 
of the Moghul Dekhan? It never crossed the mind of 
Sivaji that possibly he had been deceived ; and he under- 
took the journey to Delhi in the utmost confidence that he 
would be appointed Viceroy of the Dekhan. But the 
suspicions of Jai Singh were awakened ; he began to fear 
that Aurangzeb meditated some treachery ; and, as he had 
pledged his faith to Sivaji, he wrote to his son at Delhi to 
look after the safety of the Mahratta. 

When Sivaji reached Delhi, he soon discovered that he 
had been deluded. Instead of being praised and petted, 
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he found himself neglected ; and a long time elapsed l^efore a, a 
he was admitted to an audience. At last a day was fixed, 1658-1707 
and every one about the ])alace saw that unusual prepara- 
tions were being made to astonish and overawe the Mahratta/ j)eihi .. the 
Aurangzeb usually appeared in Duibar in white attire, deco- Hurbar 
rated with a single jewel ; and on such occasions he look hall, 
his seat upon an ordinary throne.^ But on the day- that 
Sivaji was to be introduced to his notice, the Padishah 
entered the hall in a blaze* of jewels, and took his seat on 
the peacock throne of Shah Jehan. 

The Amirs and Rajas Avere railed off as usual in three ^yralh of 
compartments on three platforms, according to grades. The Ssivaji. 
highest' was of gold, the second of silver, and the third of 
marble.- Sivaji was admitted within the golden rail, but 
directed to take the^lowest place on the platform. He saw 
that he was refused ll'.e rank of a Viceroy of the Dekhan, 
and could not contain his wrath and indignation. In spite 
of the pomp and ceremonial of the Durbar hall, and the 
barbaric pearls and gold of the Great Moghul, he loudly 
charged the Padishah with breach of faith, called the grandees 
above him cowards and women, and then left the platform 
and stalked out of the palace. 

livery looker-on was expecting that Sivaji would be Comno. 
arrested and beheaded on the spot ; but Aurangzeb listened sure of 
to his tirade with perfect traficpiillity ; and nothing was to 
be seen iij)on his countenance except a malignant smile ‘ 
that played upon his lips when the Mahratta charged the 
grandees with cowardice. He sent one of his ministers io 
tell the wrathful prince that new comers were never placed 
in the front row ; that he had not as yet been invested with 
the insignia of Viceroy of the Dekhan ; and that llie inves- 
titure would follow in due course, after which he would take 
the rank of his appointment. 

Sivaji feigned to be satisfied® but his ej^es were opened Flight of 
to a new peril : he found himself a prisoner ; a guard was Sivaji. 

^ It is reasonable to suppose that Aurangzeb had religious scruples as 
lo sitting on the peacock throne, seeing that such a figure saVoured of 
idolatry, and was a violation of the injunctions of the Koran. 

® It IS doubtful whether the platforms were of gold, silver, and marble, 
or only the rails. In Jehangir s time the distinction turned on the colour 
of the rails, the highest grade in the empire being enclosed by a red 
lail. 
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placed over his tent under pretence of protecting him 
against the offended grandees. At this very time it hap- 
pened that the son of Jai Singh was mounting guard before 
Ahe palace, and he discovered enough to warn the Mahratta 
that there was a plot to murder him. Sivaji had ample 
grounds for believing that it would be dangerous to remain 
longer at Delhi. What followed is involved in some mystery. 
According to the current story, Sivaji was carried outside the 
city walls in an empty fruit basket, and then made his way 
to Benares, disguised as a religious mendicant. All that is 
known for certain is, that after many months he reached the 
Konkan in safety. In September, 1666, the English mer- 
chants in India wrote home to the Directors of the East 
India Company, that if Sivaji had really escaped, Aurangzcb 
would soon know it to his sorrow. 

It has always been a matter of surprise why Aurangzel^ 
did not put Sivaji to death, without all this plotting and 
scheming. In plain tri^th he was afraid of an insurrection 
of the Rajas. Other Hindu princes, besides Jai Singh, had 
become sureties for the performance of Aurangzcb’s pro- 
mises. It was on this account that Aurangzeb assumed an 
unruffled demeanour in the D»:rbar hall, and plotted in 
secret for the assassination of Sivaji without exciting the 
suspicions of the Rajas. Fortunately his designs were dis- 
covered by the son of Jai Singh, and Sivaji escaped the 
trap which had been prepared at Delhi. 

Aurangzeb afterwards sent an imperial force of Muham 
madans and RajpUts against Sivaji. The Muhammadan 
army was under the command of his eldest son, Shah Alam. 
This prince was destined to play a part in history. His 
mother was a Rajput princess, whom Aurangzeb had mar- 
ried when very young. The Rajput army was commanded 
by Jai Singh of Jaipur. 

Aurangzeb gave his son Shah Alam secret instructions to 
feign a rebellion. The object was to discover what officers 
in the imperial army were disaffected towards the Padishah, 
and to induce Sivaji to join the pretended rebels, when he 
would be captured and beheaded. The result showejd that 
all the officers, excepting one, were disaffected towards 
Aurangzeb, and ready to support the rebellion of Shah 
Alam. Jai Singh and the Rajpdts were especially enthu- 
siastic in favour of Shah Alam, for they all hated Aurangzeb 
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as a bigoted Sunni, and were anxious to place the son of a a.b. 
Rajpdt mother on the throne of Hindustan. 1658-1707 

Sivaji, however, was not to be ensnared a second lime. 

His ailventures at Delhi had taught him to be preternaturall]j*of Sivaji. 
suspicious of Aurangzeb. He professed to throw himself 
heart and soul into the cause of Shah Alam, but nothing 
would induce him to join the rebels. He told Shah Alam 
to go on and win the throne of Hindustan ; he himself 
would remain behind and qnaintain the prince’s cause in the 
Dekhan ; and in the event of a failure he would keep an 
asylum open in the Konkan to the prince and his followers. 

When Shah Alam saw that nothing would move the Explosion 
Mahratta from his purpose, he brought the sham rebellion °f‘kcploU 
to a close. Another imperial army appeared upon the scene 
to protect Shah Alajn against the wrath of the officers whom 
he had deceived. The rebels saw that they had been de- 
luded by Shah Alamj they saw moreover that they had 
been separated from each other, and that there was no way 
of escape. All the disaffected soldiers were drafted off to 
different provinces to serve under other generals. All the 
rebel generals were put to death or sent into exile. For 
some years the Rajas of Jaipur and M.arwar disappear from 
history; but the Rana of Udaipur still maintained his 
independence in his secluded territories as in days of old. 

But Aurangzeb had effected another object, w'hich reveals Future 
the political craft of the Moghul. From the reign of Akbar rebellion 
downwards, the empire had been exposed to rebellion on 
the part of the eldest son of the Fadisliah. But the cunning sibte. 
of Aurangzeb had rendered such a rebellion impossible for 
the future. Henceforth Shah Akim found it impossible to 
revolt ; neither Muhammadan nor Rajpiit would trust him 
after his consummate treachery. Indeed, such was the 
general fear and universal distrust, that the chances of a 
successful rebellion were less during the (emaindcr of the 
reign of Aurangzeb tlian at any former period in the history 
of Moghul India. 

In 1668 an edict was issued forbidding any one History 
to write the history of the reign of Aurangzeb. The 
reason for this extraordinary prohibition has never been ‘ ' 
explained. Almost every Moghul sovereign has been 
anxious that his memoirs should be written and preserved 
to posterity; and Timiir, Bdber, and Jehangfr have left 
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A.D. memoirs of their lives, ostensibly written by themselves. 
1658-1707 Possibly Aurangzeb was afraid lest current Suspicions of his 
being implicated in tlie death of his father would be recorded 
in the popular histories of his reign. The consequence 
lias been that the reign of Aurangzeb has hitherto been 
little known to history. The present narrative is based on 
the contemporary memoirs of Manouchi the Venetian, and 
a history written from memory many years afterwards by a 
Muhammadan named Khali Khan.^ 

Turbu- For some years the attention of Aurangzeb was drawn 
lence in away from the Dekhan by the troubled state of the north- 
Kabul : frontier. The outlying province of Kdbul was included 

in the Moghul empire, but was only nominally under Moghul 

Khaibar rule. The Viceroy lived at Peshawar and rarely, if ever, 
Pass. attempted to go further. About 1666 a Moghul army was 
collected on the frontier to oppose the Persian invasion ; 
and when all danger was removed by the death of Shah 
Abbas, the Viceroy of Kabul led the army through the 
Khaibar Pass and entered the Kabul plain. No enemy was 
encountered, and want of supplies soon coiii[)elled the 
Moghul governor to retire towards Peshawar by the way 
he came. On re-entering tlie Khaibar Pass, the whole 
force was surrounded by Afghans, and literally cut to 
pieces. The Moghul governor escaped to Peshawar in 
the guise of an Afghan, but with the loss of all his troops 
Outbreak and treasure. 

of'Shuja: there was a mysterious outbreak in Kdbul. 

Enp^tor? Shiija, the second brother of Aurangzeb, was supposed to 
^ have perished in Arakan some twelve yeiirs before. This 
year, however, a man appeared in Kdbul, and declared 
himself to be the missing Shuja ; and the Afghans accepted 
him as their Padishah. To this day it is impossible to say 
whether the man was, or was not, Shuja. It is certain, 
however, that the Viceroy at Peshawar believed him to be 
the real Shuja, and refused' to interfere between Aurangzeb 
Aurangzeb and his brother. 

the The revolt in Kibul created the utmost alarm at Delhi. 
Aurangzeb took the field in person, and for the space of two 
years carried on operations against the Afghans, but effected 
nothing decisive. The Moghul army was still harassed by 

^ For particulars respecting these authorities, see the larger History of 
IndiOf voi. iv. part ii. 
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the Afghans, and Shiija was still secure in the recesses of a,d.. 
the mountains. 1658-1707 

At last treachery was tried. Aurangzeb .returned 
Delhi, and a new Viceroy was sent to Peshawar. A policy^nd ^ 
of conciliation was adopted. The new Viceroy began to massacre, 
ingratiate himself with the Afghan chiefs, treated them as 
his friends, abolished imposts, and attended Afghan feasts 
without armed followers. At last he gave a grand entertain- 
ment at Peshawar to celebrate the circumcision of his eldest 
son. All the Afghan chiefs were invited, and a large number 
attended without fear or suspicion. There were horse races, 
animal combats, wrestlings, and exhibitions of all kinds. 

The whole wound up with a banquet in a tented pavilion 
set up in the public square. In the midst of the banquet 
the Viceroy left the* pavilion under pretence of having cut 
his hand. Immediately afterwards volleys of musketry 
were poured into the pavilion from the surrounding houses. 

']'he air was filled witli cries of treachery and murder. 

There was no way of escape for the frightened guests, for 
all the avenues were guarded with armed men. How many 
were slaughtered, how many escaped, can never be told. 

The massacre spread weeping and wailing throughout Kdbul. 

The Afghan nation was paralysed with terror and sorrow. 

The man calling himself Shuja fled away from the scene 


and was heard of no more. 

Meanv^hile Sivaji the Mahratta was renewing his depreda- Sivaji 
tions in the Dekhan. All treaties or agreements were violated collects 
or ignored. He ravaged alike the territories of the Sultan 
of Bfjapur and those of the Moghul. He organised a regular chout, 
system of blackmail, known for more than a century after- 
wards as the Mahratta chout. It amounted to a fourth 
part of the revenue of the land. So long as the chout was 
paid, the Mahrattas abstained from all robberies and devas- 
tations ; but if the chout was withheld, the Hahrattas pillaged 
the country as before. 

The career of Sivaji at this period reveals the continued Installed 
decay of the Muhammadan powers in India. The Sultan w . , . 
of Bfjdpur was compelled to recognise Sivaji as the inde- 
pendent sovereign of the Konkan; and in 1674 Sivaji was 
installed as Mah^.raja with great pomp and ceremony, which 
have been duly described by English ambassadors from 
Bombay who were present on the occasioJi, 
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A.D. In 1677 Sivaji conducted an army of Mahratta horse in a 
1658-1707 south-easterly direction through the kingdom of Golkonda, 
Conquests invaded the eastern Peninsula. On this occasion he 
in the passed the neighbourhood of Madras, and was duly propi- 
Lower tiated with cordials and medicines by the English merchants 
Carnatic, of Port St. George. Ultimately he conquered a kingdom of 
an unknown extent in the country known as the Lower 
Carnatic, in the eastern Peninsula. This Mahratta empire 
in the Carnatic was represented down to modern times by 
the Raj of Tanjore.^ 

Death of Sivaji died about 1680, having maintained his indepen- 
1680^* dence till his death. During the last two or three yeiirs of his 
life, the Moghul army of the Dekhan operated against him 
under the command of Shah Alam, but nothing was done 
worthy of note. Sivaji occasionally made extensive raids 
with his Mahratta horse, and carried off convoys of treasures 
and supplies, and escaped back safely to his hill fortresses. 
The Moghul generals did not care to climb the Western 
Ghdts, nor to penetrate the dangerous defiles ; nor indeed 
did they want to bring the wars of the Dekhan to a close. 
So long as the wars lasted the Moghul commanders made 
large emoluments by keeping small forces in the field whilst 
drawing the pay for large numbers. At the same time they 
found no difficulty in squeezing presents and supplies out of 
the Sultans of Dijipur and Golkonda, who were especially 
anxious to save their kingdoms from invasion by propitiating 
the officers of the Great Moghul. 

Projected About this period, and probably ever since the massacre 
conversion ^f Afghans at Peshawar, Aurangzeb had been bent upon 
Hindus to the great dream of his life — the destruction of idolatry 

Islam. throughout India, and the establishment of the religion of 
the Koran from the Indus to the Ganges, and from the Indian 
Ocean to the Bay of Bengal. 

^ The old empire of Karnata corresponded more or less to the Mysore 
country, the territory occupied by the Kanarese-speakin" people. The 
area of the empire has often changed, whilst that of the language 
has remained the same. In the seventeenth century the empire had 
dwindled irtto a petty Kaj, and then disappeared from history. 'I’he 
name, however, has been preserved to our own times. The whole of 
the Peninsula, or India south of the Kistna, has been divided between 
what is known in modern orthography as the Upper and Lower Car- 
nntics; the Upper Carnatic comprising the western table-land, whilst 
the Lower Carnatic comprises the eastern plain* 
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The policy of Aurangzeb was directly opposed to that of a.d. 
Akbar. Instead of raising the Rajput princes to rank and 1658-1707 
influence, he sought to degrade them. Instead of permitting 
the followers of other reli^ons to worship God their own way^Aurang^- 
he sought to force them into becoming Muhammadans. zeb. 

In the first instance Aurangzeb confined his operations to Destruc- 
His own dominions. He began by destroying idols and tion of 
pagodas within his own territories, and building up mosques 
in their room. He burnt (Jown a great pagoda near Delhi, ^ 

He converted a magnificent temple at Mathura into a mosque. 

He drove religious mendicants of every idolatrous sect out 
of Hindustan. He ordered the Viceroys of provinces to 
carry on the same work throughout the empire, in Bengal 
and the Dekhan as well as in Hindustan. At the same time 
he prohibited the oelebration of Hindu festivals. He re- 
quired all Hindu servants of the Moghul government to 
become Muhammadans under pain of losing their appoint- 
ments. He imposed the Jezya, or poll-tax on infidels, on 
all of his subjects who refused to become Muhammadans. 

Even English and Dutch residents in India were subjected to 
the same obnoxious impost ; but they seem to have escaped 
payment by tendering presents to the Viceroy of the pro- 
vince in which they had established their respective factories. 

It is difficult to ascertain the nature and extent of the Hindus 
resistance which the Hindus offered to these innovations, dragooned 
It is certain that bands of fanatics more than once rose in 
rebellion. On one occasion there was a dangerous rising jezya.^ 
near Delhi, which threatened the destruction of Aurangzeb 
as the enemy of gods and Brahmans. But Hindu fanatics, 
however numerous, could not withstand the Moghuls. 

■ Mobs of Hindus crowded the streets of Delhi between the 
palace and the mosque, and clamoured to Aurangzeb to 
abolish the Jezya; but they were trampled down and scat- 
tered by the elephants of the Pgdishah, amd fled in terror 
^nd dismay. At last the Hindus seem to have submitted to 
their fate in sullen resignation. If the gods themselves could 
.not prevent the destruction of idols and pagod^, why should 
their worshippers sacrifice their wives and families by refusing 
•to pay Jezya? 

Aurangzeb next attempted to introduce the same perse- Opera- 
cuting measures into Rajpiitana ; and for a while he seemed 
to carry his point. Jai Singh of Jaipur was dead ; he is said 
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A.D. to have been poisoned after the sham rebellion of Shah 
>658-1707 Alam. There was no one to succeed him, for his eldest son 
was still kept as a hostage at Delhi. Accordingly Jaipur was 
mic cinn of vompellcd to submit, and the officers of the Moghul collected 
Jaipur. Jezya in Jaipur territory. 

Compro- Marwar (Jodhpore) was at first prepared for resistance, 
raise with Jaswant Singh was dead, but his widow, a daughter of Shah 
Marwar. jgijan, refused to permit the collection of Jezya. The 
Moghuls threatened to invade Marwar, and the heart of 
the princess failed her ; and she compounded with Aurang- 
zeb by ceding a frontier district in lieu of Jezya. 

Demands The Raiia of Udaipur had been left alone for a number 
on the of years, and seems to have recovered strength. The 

Kana of demands of Aurangzeb fell upon him like a thunderbolt ; 

rejected^ indeed they were so arrogant that it wasiimpossible he could 
^ ' comply. He was to allow cows to be slaughtered in his 

territories ; pagodas to be demolished ; justice to be ad- 
ministered according to the Koran ; and the collection of 
Jezya from all his subjects who refused to become Muham- 
madans. Possibly the first three demands were only made 
in order to bully the Rana into permitting the collection of 
Jezya ; as it was, all four w-ere refused. 

Protracted The military operations which followed are very suggestive, 
wars. It was the old story of Moghuls against Greeks; the hordes 
of High Asia against the Hellas of India. The Rana and 
his subjects abandoned ihe plains and took refuge in the 
Aravulli mountains. Three armies of the Moghul encamped 
at three different points under the command of three son.s 
of Aurangzeb,— Shah Alam, Azam Shah, and Akbar. Not 
one, however, would venture to enter the dangerous defiles. 
Aurangzeb stayed at Ajmfr with a small force awaiting the 
surrender of the Rana. In this manner the Moghul armies 
wasted their strength, energies, and resources before these 
natural fastnesses ; and months and years passed away, whilst 
the submission of the Rana was as far off as evmr. ' 

Rebellion At this juncture Aurangzeb was aroused by the tidings 
of Akbar that his third son Akbar had broken out in rebellion, and 
wpported already on the march to Ajmfr. The dowager Rdnl of 
lUjpiits. Marwar was at the bottom of the mischief; she had re- 
pented of her compromise with the Moghul, and sent fifty 
thou^nd Rajpiits to enable Akbar to reltel against his 
ffitlies At first Aurangzeb could not believe the story; 
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but the same news reached him from other quarters, and he A.r?. 
was at his wits' end. At last he sent a forged letter addressed 
to Akbar ; but the messenger was to allow himself to be 
taken prisoner, and the letter was to fall into the hands <jf 
the general of the Rajputs in the rebel army. 

The artifice was successful The forged letter was captured Forged 
and read by the Rajpdt general. It told him that Aurangzeb . 
and Akbar were in collusion, and that their only object was ^fbar! 
to destroy the fifty thousai^ Rajprits. The Rajput general 
remembered the sham rebellion of Shah Alam,* and naturally 
thought that Akbar was playing the same game. At night 
he deserted Akbar with the wliole of the Rajpiit army, and 
hurried back with all haste to the city of Jodhpore, In 
the morning Akbar saw that all was lost, and fled for his 
life. After a variety of adventures he found a refuge in the 
Mahratta country.^ 

Aurangzeb was thus compelled to abandon his religious Moghul 
wars in Rajpdtana, and to pursue Akbar into the Mahratta retreat ^ 
country, until by force or craft, he could secure the person ^*7™ 
of his rebel son, and place him in safe custody. The F**^*'”^* 
humiliation of Aurangzeb must have been extreme, but there 
was no remedy. The shame of the retreat from Rajputana 
was partly veiled by a report that the Rana had sued for 
terms ; but there was no disguising the fact that the Rana 
had successfully held out against the Moghul ; and tliat 
Aurangzeb was compelled to leave the Rajpfits to wwship 
their gods in peace, and to engage in other wars against the 
Mahrattas of <he Konkan. 

Aurangzeb concealed his disgrace from the public eye by Splendour 
a show of pomp and magnificence, which was remembered pf the, 
for generations afterwards. The progress of the Moghul 
army from Hindustan to the Dekhan resembled that of the 
Persian army under Xerxes. The cavalcade moved m three 
divisions, and the order of march may be gathered from the 
following outline. 

A body of pioneers walked in front with spades and bods Order of 
to clear the way. Then followed a vanguard of cannon, march, 
elephants loaded with treasures, carts laden with records 
and account books, camels carrying drinking water from 
the Ganges, provisions in abundance, cooks by hundreds, 

^ The details of the Rajpi&t war and Akl^r’s rebellion and flight are 
told at length in the larger History of India^ vo*. iv. part ii. 
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a.d, ‘wardrobes of dresses and decorations, and large masses of 
1658-1707 horsemen. 

The approach of the Padishah was heralded by the 

Padishah, appearance of smoking cauldrons of incense, which were 
carried on the backs of camels. Auraiigzeb was next seen 
on an elephant, or on horseback, or in a rich palanquin. 
On either side were the imperial guards on horseback. After 
him came the ladies of the zenana on elephants with veiled 
howdahs. They were followed ^y flocks of other women 
and eunuchs on horseback, and numerous cannon drawn on 
wooden rafts. 


Camp The division in the rear comprised a motley host of 
followers, ii^fontry, camp-followers, sutlers, and servants, with spare 
horses, tents and baggage. 

Aiirang- Aurangzeb continued in camp for the remainder of his 
zeb in reign. From the day of his retreat from Rajpiitana, about 
1682^-1707. until the day of his death in 1707, a period of twenty- 
five years, he never returned to Delhi. He was warned by 
the fate of Shah Jehan never to leave his army and live in 
a city. He was warned by the rebellion of his son Akbar 
never to trust any of his sons with a force superior to his 
own. Henceforth he spent his days in camp, wandering to 
and fro like his Tartar ancestors in the steppes of Asia. 


Desultory 
wars : 
escape of 
Akbar, 


The details of the protracted wars of Aurangzeb would 
be distasteful to general readers. They furnish studies of 
character, but tell little of history, and still less of policy, 
Aurangzeb had a genius for treachery and intrigue ; at the 
same time he had been zealous to root out all idolatry and 


establish the Koran aa the religion of India. It is hard to 


reconcile such contradictions. Meanwhile none who knew 


him would trust his word. He tried to cajole Akbar by 
vows and promises; but the son refused to believe his 
father's oaths. The prince knew that if he surrendered 
himself to Auraivgzeb he ^i^uld be a prisoner for life, ami 
perhaps might be blinded or poisoned.^ In the end he 
escaped to Persia, where he died and was forgotten. 

Aurangzeb made no head against the Mahrattas. He 
was baffled by an enemy, whose light horse scoured the 


^ This had been the unhappy fate of an elder brother, who had been 
induced to go over to Shah Shuja at the beginning of the reign, and 
then had surrendered to Aurangzeb. He perii^hed miserably in the 
iortress of Gwalior, 
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Open country for plunder, and then escaped to defiles and a.d. 
fastnesses where no one dared to follow them. Sivaji had 1658-1707 
been succeeded on the throne of the Konkan by a son 
named Sambhaji. After some years Sambhaji was be- operations 
trayed to Aurangzeb, and put to a barbarous death. But against the 
peace was as for off as ever. The Moghuls could not Mahrattas. 
conquer the Mahrattas, and would not comply with their 
demands for chout ; and thus the Moghul army continued 
to carry on desultory war^ throughout the remainder of the 
reign. 

Between 1686 and 1689 Aurangzeb conquered the Sul- Coiwjuest 
tans of Bfjiipur and Golkonda, and thereby converted their of Bijapur 
kingdoms into a Muhammadan province. The early Vice- , 
roys were called Nawabsand Subahdars, but later on w^ere 
known as the Nizams of the Dekhan, having their capital 
at Hyderabad. The conquest is memorable, because it 
brought the Moghuls into the Peninsula, and into close 
relations with the English at Madras. Otherwise the acqui- 
sition effected no change in the Moghul empire.^ 

Aurangzeb was a very old man when he died in 1707, Revival of 
but there is some doubt as to his actual age. His life Hindu 
closed in weakness and disaster. His intolerance in mat- 
ters of religion had brought the Moghul empire to the 
verge of ruin. Had he followed the policy of his ancestor 
Akbar, he might have extended his sovereignty over all the 
Hindu kingdoms of the Peninsula. But he had evoked a 
national spirit of resistance which he could not subdue; 
and when his years were ended, the Moghul suzerainty 
had lost its hold on Rajpiit and Mahratta. 

From a Muhammadan and Sunni point of view, Aurang- Able 
zeb w'as a great and good sovereign. He was zealous for adminis- 
the religion of the prophet, and a devoted follower 
of the Koran. He had no political s)ipipathies for the 
Hindus ; on the contrary, he was violently hostile towards 
them ; and after he was firmly established on the throne 
he was consistent in the pursuit of this policy. There is 
reason to believe that, before he engaged in the unhappy 
war in Rajputana, his administration was far superior to 
that of any of his predecessors, excepting possibly Akbar. 

He reserved to himself the sole right of passing capital 

^ Notices of the local history, so far as it affected the English at 
Madras, will be found set forth in the next chapter. 

% 
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A.D, sentences, and he took care that his orders were implicitly 
1658-1707 obeyed. Every day he received and studied the reports 
which he received from the Wakiahnawis, or couit writers, as 
fb what was going on in different parts of his dominions ; 
and by these means he often acquired information which 
enabled him to check the conuption or oppression of the 
Viceroys of provinces. 

Punish- One instance will suffice. Amongst other abuses a 
ment of Strange practice had grown up i« preceding reigns of per- 

heinous mitting Hindus to acquire religious merit by ransoming 

criminals, condemned criminals. On one occasion some Banians had 
offered large sums to the Nawab of Surat for the release 
of certain professed stranglers, known as Thugs. But the 
arrest of the Thugs had reached the ears of Aurangzeb, 
and his orders were paramount. Thfi Thugs were con- 
demned to be hung in the jungle. The Banians accom- 
panied them to the place of execution, and gave them to- 
bacco and sweetmeats on the way. The hardened wretches 
knew their fate, but walked along as gaily as if going to 
a wedding. They were hung up by the left hand, tlieir 
legs were cut off, and they were left to bleed to death in 
lingering agony. 



CHAPTER VII. 

MOGHUL EMPIRE: CIVILIZATION. 

A.D. 1600 TO 1720. 

The histoiy of the reigns of Moghul sovereigns throws but 
little light upon the condition of the people. It brings out * 
the individuality of successive nionarchs ; it familiarises the 
reader with court life in cities and camps ; and it tells the of the 
story of intrigues, plots and treacheries. But it reveals little f”*®® . 
or nothing of the state of civilization which prevailed in “ 
India during the palmy days of Moghul rule. history. 

This lack of information is calculated to convey false Happiuess 
ideas as regards the - happiness or otherwise of the people, of a 
The character of the administration is confounded with I’*®!*'®. , 
that of the reigning sovereign ; and if the Padishah is self- ““ 
willed, self-indulgent, and vicious, like Jehangfr or Shah 
Jehan, the conclusion is drawn that the administration is 
equally selfish and tyrannical, and regardless of the welfare 
of the masses. But this inference would be fallacious. The 
Padishah was certainly a despot j his will was law j and his 
influence was great for good or evnl. The local Viceroys, 
especially during the reigns of Jehanglr and Shah Jehan, 
may have been corrupt and grasping to the last degree. 

But the Moghul administrationnvas not the handiwork of 
individuals or generations ; it was the growth of centuries, 
kneaded into shape by the experience of ages, hedged 
around by checks which are not always visible to the 
historian, and controlled by the latent force of custom, 
habit, and public opinion, to which the most despotic princes 
and governors are occasionally compelled to bow. 

The first element of civilization is free and easy com- 
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munication ; and during the greater part of the seventeenth 
century this was by no means wanting in India. The 
roads and postal arrangements which prevailed throughout 
?he Moghul empire during the reigns of Shah Jehan and 
Aurangzeb, were quite as advanced, if not more so, than 
those of France during the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth, 
or those of England under Oliver Cromwell and Charles 
the Second. Whether they were Moghul institutions of 
Tartar origin, or whether they were inherited from the great 
Hindu sovereigns of antiquity, such as Asoka or Sfldditya, may 
be open to question ; but the fact of the superiority of the 
means of communication throughout the Moghul empire 
in the seventeenth century remains the same. 

The most famous road in India was that running from 
Lahore through Delhi to Agra, thus uniting the three great 
capitals of the Moghul empire. It was shaded with trees 
on either side, which are said to have been planted by every 
famous sovereign in turn — Moghul, Afghan, and Hindu. It 
was a continuation of the land route from Ispahan to Lahore, 
wd Kandahar, Kdbul, and Atok, which was open to 
merchants of all countries in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Since then it has been closed against travellers 
generally, or at any rate against European travellers. 

Agra was thus the centre of the road system in India. 
On the north-west it was connected with Delhi, Lahore, 
Kdbul, and Ispahan. On the south-east it ran through 
Allahabad, Benares, Patna and Dacca, and thus brought 
Agra into easy communication with Bihar and Bengal. On 
the south it was connected with the Dekhan by a road 
which ran to Golkonda, near the modern Hyderabad, z//d 
Burhanpur and Deoghur. 

Surat, the Moghul port at the mouth of Tapti, was an 
emporium of trade, and another centre of the road system. 
It was connected with Agra by two lines of road; one 
running near the coast, p/d Baroche, Baroda, and western 
Rajpiitana ; the other running more into the interior, vid 
Burhanpur, Sironj and Gwalion 

These lines of route were not metalled roads like those 
of modem times. They were little better than rough path- 
ways, often running through jungles, or over rivers and 
mountains. They were often so uneven that waggons were 
only kept from overturning by two ropes thrown across 
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each waggon, and held tight by two men walking on a n. 
either side. 16 00-17 20 

Natives generally tovelled in alight coach with two seats, coaches 
which was drawn by' two oxen. Tavernier travelled in thi' drawn by 
way through the greater part of India. He carried his oxen, 
cloak, bag, mattress, and quilt on the spare seat; and a 
short supply of provisions and small vessel of wine in a 
box under the coach. Some travellers rode on oxen ; but 
in that case it was neces.saiy to see that their horns were not 
more than a foot long ; for if the beast was stung by flies, 
he was apt to toss his horns back and gore the stomach of 
the rider. 

But if the roads of Moghul India were a^ good as those Caravan- 
of France and England, hotel accommodation was in- 
finitely inferior. The excellence of English inns in the 
seventeenth century is duly extolled by Lord Macaulay. 

But in Moghul India there were no hotels properly so 
called ; nothing but caravanserais and serais. Caravanserais 
were large commodious buildings constructed out of charity 
or ostentation, or for the protection of caravans against 
refractory Eajas. Here travellers found accommodation 
and shelter, but were obliged to procure all necessaries from 
the neighbouring bazar. Serais were mere enclosures, in 
which some fifty or sixty huts of mud and straw were sur- 
rounded by a fence or wall. There were men and women at 
these places, who sold flour, rice, butter, and herbs ; and 
they also made it their business to bake bread, and boil 
rice. If there happened to be a Muhammadan at a serai, 
he would go to a neighbouring town and buy a piece of 
mutton or a fowl for a European traveller; but no flesh 
meat of any kind was procurable from the Hindus. The 
people who sold bread and boiled rice always cleansed a 
hut for the traveller to sleep in ; and put in a little bedstead 
or charpoy, on which the traveller laid'^is mattress and 
quilt. 

But travelling always had its inconveniences and dangers. Incon- 
In the hot weather the caravanserais were like ovens ; in the vcniences 
winter nights they were often bitterly cold ; whilst the smell ^ 
of beasts and their drivers and the biting of ants and mus- 
quitoes were often intolerable. Sometimes the traveller met 
a caravan of several thousands of.- oxen, carrying grain or 
salt; and if the way. was narrow he might be detained two ' 
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A-D. or three days until the whole caravan had passed. Some- 
1600-1720 times there was scarcity of water or provisions. Sometimes 
it was necessary to' travel during the night, and rest in the 
^ay time, on account of the heat. If the traveller halted 
in a fortified town, he had to be careful to leave it before 
sunset, or he might find the gates shut for the night, and be 
detained another day. The best way was to leave the city 
in the afternoon with the requisite supply of provisions, and 
rest under a tree, or some other s])ady spot, until it was cool 
enough to begin the journey. Again, there was always 
danger from wild beasts, such as tigers and panthers ; and 
there was danger, especially in travelling through Rajpiitana 
or Central Indik, of being attacked by brigands and high- 
waymen of various degrees. 

Guards of Every European traveller found it necessary to hire from 
horsemen, twenty to thirty horsemen, who carried bows and arrows, or 
else swords and bucklers. But robberies in general were 
compounded for by the payment of blackmail or transit 
duty, at so much a head, or at so much a waggon. Some- 
times there was a wrangle ending in bloodshed ; but if the 
traveller kept his temper the difficulty could generally be 
arranged. The brigands were not as a rule professed thieves, 
but Rajpdt outlaws or rebels, so called Rajas, who were 
content to mulct a traveller or a caravan, and then would 
escort the party in safety through their respective territories. 
Sometimes Aurangreb attacked one or other of these petty 
Rajas, and slaughtered him and his subjects. At one place 
was to be seen a tower fuU of windows, and a bleeding head 
in every window, as trophies of one of these massacres. 
Thugs or There were, however, professional thieves, afterwards 
stranglers, known OS Thugs, who infested Guzerat,'and especially 
^,1, haunted the imperial high road between Agra and Delhi. 
They went about disguised as peaceful travellers, and made 
acquaintance with those they found on the way, and be- 
guiled the time with pleasant conversationi until they all 
rested under a shady tree. Suddenly, at a signal from the 
chief, eve^ Thug threw his noose round the neck of his 
allotted victim, and strangled him, rifled him and buried 
him, with a rapidity which defied detection. Sometimes a 
handsome damsel, with dishevelled hair, appeared sitting 
at the wayside, weeping and moaning over her misfortunes. 
Q^passion and admiration might tempt a traveller to spes^ 
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to her, but if so he was doomed. She soon had the noose a.d. 
round his throat, and either strangled him on the spot, 1600-1730 
or stunned him until her comrades came up and finished the 
work of murder. i 

Native grandees travelled in rich palanquins, lined with Native 
silk or velvet, and covered with scarlet or cloth-of-gold grandees 
Sometimes they were accompanied by their wives and 
families, and attended by a large retinue of soldiers and 
servants, with led horses, elephants, and banners. Some- 
times a Muhammadan dervish travelled in great state in 
like manner, sunounded by a crowd of disciples and 
followers. 

Further south, outside the Moghul frontiers, a traveller Hindu 
might meet a famous Hindu saint or Guru, mounted on an faints : 
elephant, or carried in a palanquin, surrounded by a host ^ 
of religious mendicants. Sometimes a traveller met a pair 
of idols, male and female, going in grand procession on a 
pilgrimage to Rainisseram, or some other holy place, accom- 
panied by Brahmans and dancing-girls, music and banners, 
tlnd a nondescript gathering of worsliippers of botli sexes 
and all ages. 

Travelling amongst the Hindu kingdoms of the Peninsula Absence 
was more difficult than in Moghul India. In the Peninsula 
there were no roads at all, and all travelling was performed 
in palanquins, not only in the seventeenth century, but 
throughout the eighteenth, and during many years of the 
nineteenth. The palanquin-bearers of the Peninsula were 
generally strong men from the Telinga country, and they 
w’ent at a faster rate than in any other part of India. 

The carrying trade of India was monopolised by a here- Manaris, 
dita^ caste of oxen-drivers, known as Manaris and Brinjarries. 

Their caravans are described by Tavernier as consisting some- 
times of oxen, and sometimes of waggons. They were to be drivers, 
found in all ports of India, from Comotin to Surat «md 
Agra. I'hey were a nomad race, dwelling in tente wi& 
their wives and families, and going about with their oxen 
and cattle, whom they loved like their own children. 

, The Manaris were divided into four tribes, eadr com- Fow 
prising about a hundred thousand souls, and each distin- tribes with 
jgui^^ from the other three by a particular caste mm-k on 
their foreheads. Each tribe was devoted to the carriage of “ 
one or other of the four chief commodities of India, 
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A.D. namely, corn, rice, millet, and salt : it carried its own par- 
1600- 1720 ticular commodity to the place where it was most wanted, 
but never dealt with the other three articles, nor followed 
•^any other avocation whatever. A caravan of oxen consisted 
of several thousand of those animals loaded on the back 
with the same commodity. A caravan of waggons consisted 
of one or two hundred large carts, each drawn by ten 
or twelve oxen, and attended by four soldiers, as already 
stated, to prevent it from being overturned. 

Head man Every caravan had its own chief, who affected as much 
of the state as a Raja, and wore a necklace of pearls. If the cara- 
caravan. Caravan of salt, there were fierce quarrels 

as to who should give way, which often ended in tumult 
and bloodshed. Aurangzeb is said to have attempted a 
reconciliation between the two, but it does not appear 
whether it was successful. 

Women The women of the Manaris wore calico petticoats folded 
faitooed several times from their waists downwards ; and they tattooed 
flowers bodies with flowers. They painted 

these punctures in various colours made from the juice of 
grapes, so that their skin appeared to be made of flowers. 
Worship Every caravan had its priests and idol. Every morning, 
of the whilst the men were loading their oxen, and the women 
serpent. folding the tents, the priests set up a serpent in 

wreaths on a perch six or seven feet high in the most con- 
venient part of the camp. Then all the people proceeded 
in files to worship this serpent, and the women walked three 
times round it. After the ceremony the priests took charge 
of the idol, and placed it on an ox which was set apart for 
the purpose ; and the caravan set out on its daily journey to 
some new camping-ground. 

Foot-posts The foot-post in India was another peculiar institution, 
in India. Old travellers in India, from Roe downwards, make fre- 
quent mention of this foot-post The several news-writers, 
or Wakiahnawis, sent their reports to the Padishah from the 
several cities of the empire by these runners. On every 
road, at an interval of six miles there was a kind of hut or 
post-officci Every runner that came up threw his letters on 
the floor of this hut, as it was a bad omen to give them into 
a man's hand. The runner appointed to go to the next 
stage picked up the letters, and setoff at full speed. Af 
night he was guided by the trees on either side of the road ; 
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and where there were no trees, heaps of stones were set a.u. 
up at every five hundred paces, and kept whitewashed by t to>-i7 2o 
the inhabitants of the nearest village. The result was that 
the foot-post was swifter than a horseman ; for at night the^ 
horseman was obliged to go slowly with a man carrying a 
torch on either side, whilst the foot-post ran on undeterred 
by darkness or storm. 

The administration of justice was much the same through- Adminis- 
out the Moghul empire. It had been rather loose during tration of 
the reigns of Jehangir and^hah Jehan, but had been kept 
under strict supervision by Aurangzeb. Every town had a and 
Nawab or governor, who administered all civil justice, but Mufti, 
left criminal cases to the Kotwal.^ The Nawab was assisted 
by a Kii/f, who was supposed to be learned in Muhammadan 
law I and there was always a Mullah or Mufti, who superin- 
tended all matters pertaining to the Muhammadan religion. 

The Nawab generally rendered speedy justice. If a man Civil 
sued another for a debt, he had either to show an obligation, adminis- 
or produce two witnesses, or take an oath. If he was a 
Christian he swore on the Gospels; if a Muhammadan he JJawab. 
sw'ore on the Koran ; and if a Hindu he swore on the Cow. 

Many Hindus, however, preferred to lose their cause rather 
than swear, as they had a strong aversion to such a 
ceremony. 

The Nawab left all criminal affairs to the Kotwal. This Kotwals 
was the most important official next to the Nawab. The of towns : 
• Kotwal discharged the functions of magistrate and judge, 
and was also head of the police and superintendent of the 
prison. He ordered criminals to be whipped or cudgelled 
in his presence, either in his own house or at the place 
where the crime had been committed. He w'ent abroad on 
horseback, attended by several officers on foot ; some 
carrying batons and great whips; others carrying lances, 
swords, target.s, and iron mac^; but every man had a 
dagger at his side. At night he paraded the streets, and 
set guards at different places ; and any man found abroad 

^ There is some confusion in the use of Moghul titles. The Viceroy 
of a province was commonly known as a Subahdar. The Governor of 
a town or district was properly a Nawab ; and such a Nawab was in 
general subordinate to the Subahdar of the province. Sometimes the 
Foujdar assumed the title of Nawab, and the Nawab assumed the tiue 
. of Subahdar. 
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A.D. in the streets was committed to prison, and rarely released 
1600-1720 without being whipped or bastinadoed. 

Foui^s Whilst the Kotwal maintained peace and order in the 
ofdistricts^town, an officer known as the Foujdar carried out the same 
duties in the surrounding country. The Foujdar exercised 
the same authority in the district that the Kotwal exercised 
in the town. 

Travels of Dr. Fryer, a surgeon in the service of the East India 
Fryet, Company, travelled in India between 1673 and 1681, and 
1673-1681. graphic descriptions of India at a time when 

Sivaji was harassing the Dekhan, and Aurangzcb was 
preparing for his persecuting wars in Rtijputana. 

Masulipa- Dr. Fryer went in the first instance to Masulipatam, a 
tarn on the port on the coast of Coromandel, near the mouth of the 
river Kistna. It was an emporium of Ijade on the coast of 

mandel. Coromandel, just as Surat was an emporium on the coast of 

Malabar. But Surat belonged to the Great Moghul, while 
Masulipatam belonged to the Sultan of Golkonda, who had 
not as yet been conquered by Aurangzeb. 

Streets Masulipatam was a favourable type of a Muhammadan 
and city in India. The principal streets were broad, and the 

houses, buildings good. The better sort of houses were built of 

wood and plaster, having balconies with latticed windows, 
and a stately gateway below leading into a square court 
with a tank in the middle, and a terrace walk all round it. 
The poorer sort of houses w^ere mere huts, like thatched 
beehives, walled round with mud. 

Muham- The Muhammadans at Masulipatam kept a strict hold on 
xnadan su- the Hindus, entrusting them with no place of importance, 
premacy. treating them as mechanics and serving-men. The 
richer sort lived in great splendour, priding themselves upon 
having a numerous retinue and handsome followers. They 
were grave and haughty, taking great delight in sitting 
cross-legged on< chairs at ^thcir doors, and smoking their 
hookalis with much pomp and circumstance. They clois- 
tered up their women from the eyes of all men. Some- 
times a woman went abroad in a palanquin, but she was 
always closely veiled, and it would have been death for 
any man to attempt to see her face. 

Hindu The Hindus had no such strictness. The Hindu women 
women, went abroad in the open air, adorned with chains and ear- 
rings, jewels in their noses, and golden rings on their toes. 
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The people celebrated their festivals, and especially their a.d. 
weddings, with much show and splendour. They were 
commonly performed at night with the noise of drums. Festivals, 
trumpets, and fifes. The poorest Hindu, except amongs^ 
artificers and low-caste men, had a week’s jollity at his 
marriage ; going about in a palanquin, attended by guards 
carrying swords, targets, and . javelins, whilst others bore 
ensigns denoting the honour of their caste. But if any 
low-caste man attempted tjie like, he was dragged back to 
his quarters by the hair of his head. 

The administration of justice at MasuHpatam was barbarous Barbarous 
in comparison with that in the Moghul’s territories. Capital executions, 
sentences were carried out immediately after conviction, and 
the offender was either dismembered or impaled. In cases 
of murder the nearest kinsman of the murdered person was 
required to prosecute the offender and to execute him. He 
began to cut the murderer to pieces, and then the rabble 
rushed in and finished him. 

Dr. Fryer sailed from Masulipatam to Madras, about three Madras : 
hundred miles to the south. In 1639 the English had bought White 
a strip of coast territory from one of the Hindu Rajas of 
the Peninsula. It was only six miles long and one mile 
inland, but it is famous as being the first territorial posses- 
sion which the English acquired in India. Here they built 
a factory, and raised a wall round it mounted with cannon, 
and gave it the name of Fort St George. In a few years 
two towns had grown up in the neighbourhood outside the 
wall. The one was occupied by Armenians and other foreign 
merchants, who were glad to live under the protection of the 
English. The other was a larger village or town of weavers 
and other artisans who were mostly in the employ of the Eng- 
lish merchants. None but Europeans lived in the fort, which 
was known as White town ; whilst the Armenian and native 
quarters went by the general name of Black town. The 
whole settlement was known as Madras, but the origin of 
this name is unknown. 

Some years afterwards the Sultan of Golkonda pushed Yearly 
. his conquests southward into the Peninsula. The Hindu «nt to the 
Raja, who sold the land to the English, fled away to the west- 
ward and disappears from history. The generals of the ® 
Sultan tried to capture Madras, but were baffled by the 
guns of Fort St. George. The English, however, agreed to pay 
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A. I), the Sultan the same rent which they had previously paid the 
1600-1720 Raja, namely, twelve hundred pagodas per annum, or about 
Form” pounds sterling. 

guese and , The generals of the Sultan captured the neighbouring 
French. Portuguese settlement at St. Thom^, and carried oif the 
guns from the fortifications. The Portuguese fled to Fort 
St George, and were welcomed by the English, as adding 
to the strength and security of their settlement About this 
time a French fleet appeared off the coast and took pos- 
session of St Thomd These lit'ile wars are forgotten now, 
but created no little excitement when Fryer visited the 
place. 

Crossing Fryer was paddled over the surf at Madras by one of the 
the surf, same kind of native boats that are still in use. It was not 
fastened by nails, which would have be^n wrenched out by 
the surf ; but the timbers were sewn or tied together with 
strings. These strings yielded to the surf, and passengers 
were carried in safety, but the boats were apt to take in 
a good deal of water. 

Fort St. Fryer landed in wet clothes, but the beach was so scorch- 
George; jng hot that he hurried on to the town. Fort St. George 

hous« presented an imposing front to the sea. It was oblong, 

about four hundred yards in length from north to south, 
and one hundred yards in depth frpm east to west. At 
each corner of the walls was a bastion mounted with 
guns, and the banner of St. George waved bravely over the 
whole. The streets inside were neat and clean. There 
were about fifty houses, not very lofty, because it was a 
garrison-town; but every house had an Italian portico, 
battlements on the roof, and a terrace walk, and there 
was a row of trees before the doors. There were no public 
structures, except the Governor’s house in the centre, and a 
small chapel where the Portuguese celebrated mass, 
gif Sir William Fianghorn lyas Governor of Madras, and 

William superintended all the English factories on the coast of 
Langhorn, Coromandel, as well as those on the Hiighli and Ganges as 
Governor, gj Patna. 

Popula- The English population of White town scarcely numbered 
tion. three hundred souls. The Portuguese numbered three 
thousand. The native population of Black town and 
adjoining villages, included thirty thousand Hindus in 
,,the service of the Company ; but there were hardly forty 
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Muhammadans in the whole settlement. The country a.d. 
round about was sandy, but provisions were plentiful, 16001720 

Fryer next sailed from Madras to Bombay. He passed • 

by the coast of Malabar, and noted that the Dutch werj 
already ousting the Portuguese from their ports at Cochin cent 
and elsewhere ; and that Sivaji, a rebel against the Sultan harbour, 
of Bijdpur, had conquered the country round about Goa. 

At last he entered the harbour of Jiombay. It was a 
magnificent bay, capable of holding a thousand of the finest 
ships of European build. * 

Bombay had been made over to the English some ten or Gardens 
twelve years before, as part of the dowry of Catherine ofA“d 
Portugal, on her marriage wnlh Charles the Second. The 
English found a government house, having a pleasant gar- ramparts, 
den with terrace ^jalks and bowers ; but the place was so 
poorly fortified, that the Malabar pirates often plundered 
the native villages, and carried off the inhabitants as slaves. 

The English soon altered this state of tilings. They loaded 
the terraces with cannon, and built ramparts over the bowers. 

When Fryer landed, Bombay castle was mounted with a 
hundred and twenty pieces of ordnance, whilst sixty field- 
pieces were kept in readiness. Only a few months before 
his arrival, the Dutch had^ tried to capture Bombay, but 
were forced to retire. The place, however, was very un- 
healthy. The site was unwholesome, and the air was bad ; 
and these evils w^ere aggravated by the intemjierance of the 
English settlers. 

From Bombay Fryer went to Surat The place was much Surat in 
changed since Della Valle’s visit It swarmed with fakfrs, die reign 
and there were marks on all sides of the intolerant rule of 
Aurangzeb. No CHttstian could appear in the streets of 
Surat in good clothes, or mounted on a proper horse, without 
being assailed by Muhammadan beggars. The Muham- 
maxkns lived in good houses^ as at Masulipatam. The 
Banians, or Hindu brokers, lived in wretched sheds, with 
three or four families crowded into one hovel, together 
with goats, cows, and calves. But they had good reason 
for what they did, for if any one was suspected of being 
rich, he was squeezed by the Nawal) of all his effects, 
unless he had secured the protection of some powerful 
grandee. 

The poorer inhabitants were entirely at the mercy of 

o 
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A.1). the Nawab and his soldiers. They were often taken 
1600-1720 from tiieir occupations and forced to work for the Nawab. 
Arties Sometimes these seizures led to broils, and artisans were 
oppressed, driven to desperation, and murdered their families and 
then ran “amok.'* 

Flight of Aurangzeb had already begun to collect the Jezya at 
Hindus. Surat. The Hindus were pressed to become Muhammadans. 
The neighbouring Rajas were in rebellion. Many Hindus 
fled from Surat to Bombay, pr^to one of the Portuguese 
settlements. This was all the more remarkable to P'ryer, 
because, as he writes, if the Hindus united against the 
Muhammadans, they would be as a thousand to one. 

Visit to In 1675 Fryer left Surat and returned to Bombay. 
Jojnere, About this time the Nawab of the town of Jooneie 
required a European doctor to attend on one of his wives. 
'Fhe Moghuls had captured the fort and town of Joonere 
from the Mahrattas, and the place was a bone of contention 
between the two. Fryer readily undertook the journey to 
the town of Joonere, althougli it was one of some danger. 
The country was desolate ; the people were wretched to the 
last degree, being plundered alike by Moghuls and Mah- 
rattas, and reduced to utter poverty and starvation. Even 
the coolies from Bombay that carried Fryer's luggage pitied 
the misery of the inhabitants, and contrasted it with their 
own prosperous lives under British rule. 

Medical Fryer met with some adventures at Joonere. He was 
attendance not allowed to see the sick lady until the astrologers had .. 
i” ^ fixed on a fortunate day for his visit. At last he was shown 
zenana. ^ where there was a bed suirounded with a cur- 

tain, and the hand of the patient was placed outside the 
curtain to enable him to feel her pulse. To his great sur- 
prise, the pulse was that of a perfectly healthy woman ; and 
he did not fail to say so. No one, however, was discon- 
certed ; in fact,'* a healthy maidservant had been placed in 
the bed to test the skill of the English doctor. After due 
explanation, Fryer was permitted to feel the pulse of the 
sick lady, and he sub.sequently effected a cure by bleeding. 
The consequence was, that other ladies demanded to bj 
bled likewise, but it was doubtful whether they had any 
other object in view beyond satisfying their curiosity as 
regards the English doctor. 

Meanwhile Fryer had many discourses with the Nawab 
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of the town of Joonere. He discovered that the Moghul a.'D. 
generals had no desire to conquer Sivaji, or to put an end 1600-1720 
to the wars in the Dekhan. So long as the war lasted, they 
made much fnoney by keeping small bodies of troops in with the 
the field whilst drawing the pay of large numbers. Nawab. 

The Nawab of the fortress of Joonere also desired to a Moghul 
see the English doctor. In all Moghul cities the Nawab fortress, 
of the fortress had a separate command from the Nawab 
of the town. The visit «vas of little moment beyond re- 
vealing the inside of a Moghul fortress. The place was ot 
some historical importance, as Sivaji had been born within 
the walls, and was' anxious to recover possession of the 
stronghold. There were enough provisions stored within 
the fortress to support a thousand families during a seven 
years’ siege, but liiere was no ammunition except stones, 
and two misshapen brass pieces of Hindu mould. 

The Nawab was a Brahman who had been converted to Nawab a 
the Muhammadan religion. He secretly agreed to surrender converted 
the fortress to Sivaji, and received an enormous bribe as a 
reward; but when the day arrived and seven thousand 
Mahrattas ascended the hill, they found themselves cut oft 
by an ambuscade, and were all slaughtered. Such treacheries 
were by no means uncommon in olden times. 

Pryer next visited the town of Karwar, to the south of English 
Goa, where the English had a factory. The town had been (f^ctorv in 
recently conquered by Sivaji ; but the factory was safe, for 
the linglish kept off all assailants by means of the guns 
which they had planted on their fiictory walls, 

Sivaji’s government at Kar>\'ar resembled that of the SivaiPs 
Moghuls. He appointed one governor to the town, and g«>vern- 
another to the fortress ; whilst a general with a flying army 
superintended the whole. Sivaji appointed none but Brah- 
mans to places of trust or authority. These men professed 
to be mightily jealous for th#ir master’s dues ; but they 
always managed in a corner to get more for themselves than 
for their master. Trade was impossible in Sivaji’s country, 
unless goods could be carried a long way round as at Karwar. 

The people bitterly complained of exactions and torture; 
but that was the same all over India ; and even Brahmans 
were subjected to the same pains and indignities whenever it 
was Supposed that they had buried tbeir wealth, or concealed 
it in some other secret fashion. 


o 2 
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Fryer left India in i68i. Nine years afterwards, in 1689- 
90, Aurangzeb conquered Bijdpur and Golkonda, and sent 
his armies into the Peninsula. The English of Madras at 
dnce offered to pay the Moghul the same yearly rent of 
twelve hundred pagodas, which they had paid the Sultan of 
Golkonda; but the Moghuls threatened to dismantle Fort 
St. George of all its cannon. The whole country was in a 
troubled state, and the English at Madras were often disturbed 
by alarming rumours. At last, itiappeared that the Nawab 
of the conquered territories would be satisfied with a money 
bribe ; and a present of ten thousand pagodas, equivalent 
to about four thousand pounds sterling, was sent to the 
Nawab Zulfikar Khan. The present was graciously received, 
and the Nawab was further mollified by timely supplies of 
provisions and ammunition. 

All this while desultory wars were being earned on in the 
Lower Carnatic between the Moghuls under Nawab Zulfikar 
Khan and the Mahrattas under Ram Raja, a younger son 
of Sivaji.^ The once celebrated hill fortress of Jinji, about 
eighty miles to the south-west of Madras, was the bone of 
contention between Zulfikar Khan and Ram Raja. But the 
story of the struggle is tedious and bewildering. There were 
intrigues and treacheries on both sides, and also secret under- 
standings between the two, which excited the suspicion and 
rage of Aurangzeb, when he was loo old and helpless to 
interfere. 

In 1701-2 another Nawab, named Ddud Khan, succeeded 
Zulfikar Khan. He, too, demanded a present of ten thou- 
sand pagodas from the English mercliants at Madras. Mr. 
Thomas Pitt, grandfather of the great Earl of Chatham, was 
Governor of Madras, and he resolutely refused to pay the 
money. Dddd Khan surrounded Fort St. George with a 
large force, cut off all supplies of provisions, and stopped all 
trade. Mr. Pittlield out fo: three months, and then deemed 
it expedient to pay up the amount, ^e consoled himself 
with the idea that the Nawab had expended a great deal 
more than ten thousand pagodas during the siege of the 
place, and was never likely to repeat the demand. 

After this remarkable siege matters quieted down at 

' Ram Raja had taken possession of the Mahratta dominion in the 
Peninsula, when hh eldest brother Sambhaji had succeeded to tlie 
kingdom of the Konkan. 
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Madras. The yearly rent was regularly paid to the Nawab, a.d. 
and presents were occasionally sent to the Nawab and his 1600-1720 
grandees. The result was that for a period of thirty years 
after the death of Aurangzeb, the English at Madras bought M^ras, 
and sold, and pursued the even tenor of their way, without 1707-46. 
interference or hindrance from Mahratta or Moghul. 

Meanwhile the English settlements in Bengal, after a English 
hard stmggle with the Moghul's officers, had become the settle-' 
most important and profitable in India. As fax back as 1640 
in the reign of Shah Jehan, the English had been allowed to 
establish a factory at Hughli, about a hundred miles from the Patna, * 
mouth of the Ganges, where they hoped to succeed to the Dacca, 
trade which had been erewhile carried on by the Portuguese. 

They founded branch factories at Patna, Dacca, and other 
half-forgotten loc;flities. From Patna they procured salt- 
petre, opium, raw silk, and cotton piece-goods. From Dacca 
they obtained those fine muslins which were long the wonder 
tod admiration of the civilized world. The result was that 
the English settlements in Bengal were withdrawn from the 
control of the Governor of Madras, and placed under a 
separate governor, a Mr. Job Charnock, who soon became 
one of the most distinguished Englishmen in India. 

But the English traders in Bengal were unable to protect Forjifica- 
themselves with fortifications and guns as they had done at dons and 
Madras and Bombay. In Madras they had built Fort St. 

George and mounted their cannon before the Muhamma- ^[bUed in 
dans had entered the Peninsula } and consequently they Bengal, 
were enabled to set the Moghul generals at defiance. 

Again, their cannon on Bombay castle sufficed to keep off 
the Mahrattas. But Bengal had been in the possession of the 
Moghuls ever since the reign of Akbar, and they had suffered 
too much from the fortifications and cannon of the Portu- 
guese at Hughli to permit of any such formidable settle- 
ments for the future. The English, Dutdh, and French, all 
had factories in the neighbourhood of Hughli ; but neither 
were jJlowed to build any walls or semblance of fortifica- 
tions of any sort or kind, Neither were they allowed to 
carry on any hostilities against each other within the terri- 
tories of the Moghul ; and thus whilst wars might be raging 
between English and Dutch, or English and French, in 
other parts of the world, the conflicting nationalities were 
compelled to keep the peace in Bengal 
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During the bigoted reign of Aurangzeb, the English in 
Bengal were subjected to oppressions and exactions, which 
had been unknown in the tolerant days of Jehangfr and 
Shah Jehan. An attempt was made to collect Jezya from 
the English, but that was warded off by timely presents to 
the Nawab. In other ways the English were exposed to 
insults which were beyond all endurance ; and at last, as a 
crowning indignity, Mr. Job Charnock, the Governor of all 
the English settlements in Bengal, was arrested and scourged 
by order of the Nawab. 

Under these circumstances the English declared war 
against the Moghul. In 1685 two squadrons were sent out 
by James the Second ; the one to cut off all Moghul ships 
trading with Surat, and the other to operate against the 
Nawab of Bengal, The factory at Surat was removed out 
of Moghul territory to the new settlement at Bombay. The 
English in Bengal collected all their goods from their several 
factories, and prepared to carry them to Chittagong, the 
frontier port towards Arakan. 

The operations of the squadron off Surat were most success- 
ful. Cargoes belonging to the subjects of the Moghul were 
captured to the value of a million sterling. The merchants 
of Surat would no longer venture on voyages at sea ; whilst 
native manufactures were at a stand-still, and mechanics 
were thrown out of employment and complaining loudly of 
famine. Aurangzeb sent officers to listen to the grievances 
of the English, and mitig<ate the oppressions to which they 
bad been exposed, A treaty was concluded in 1687, under 
whicli the English were permitted to return to their factories, 
and guaranteed certain rights and privileges which they had 
hitherto been denied. 

The operations in Bengal had been ill-judged and not 
altogether successful, but still they had sufficed to alarm the 
Nawab. The wat'Vas brought to a close for a while, but 
Charnock had no faith in the treaty and hesitated to re- 
turn to Hughli. Meanwhile the commander of th^ Eng- 
lish squadron, a hot-headed captain named Heathy was 
provoked by the delays and evasions pf^ the Nawab. He 
opened up a communication with the king of Arakan, and 
sailed to Chittagong with the view of capturing the port for 
the king, fllnding the fortification^ stronger than he ex- 
pected, he returned to Bengal,^ and offered to undertake an 
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expedition against Arakan in behalf of the Nawab. Sud- a.i>. 
denly, however, he took disgust at the proceedings of the 1600^20 
Nawab, and sailed away to Madras with all the Company's 
merchants and goods, declaring that he had been told 
nothing but lies on all sides. 

This conduct, crazy and irregular as it was, brought the Alarm 
Moghul government to reason. It was imagined that the ^ 
contempt displayed by Heath arose from the determination ' 
of the English to abandon the trade of Bengal. A new 
Nawab was appointed to Bengal, and he sent pressing 
overtures to Madras for the return of the English to 
Hughli. 

The result was that Charnock and the English went back Return of 
to Bengal, but they did not return to their factory at Hughli. 
Ultimately they wtte allowed to rent three villages about Calcutta’ 
twenty miles nearer the mouth of the river ; and all duties founded, 
and customs of every kind were commuted by the yearly 1690. 
payment of three thousand rupees to the treasury at Hughli. 

The newly-acquired territory was scarcely halt the size of 
the English territory at Madras. It only extended three miles 
along the eastern bank of the river Hughli, and one mile 
inland, and paid a yearly rent of 1195 mpees. But the 
three villages have become historical. Their names were 
Chutanutti, Govindporc, and Kalighdt. They Were the 
nucleus of the city of Calcutta, which after the lapse of two 
centuries is now the capital of the British Empire in India 
and the greatest European city in the eastern world. 

Mr, Job Charnock is still regarded as the patriarch of Memories 
Bengal. His name still survives in the station of Barrack- 0/ Job 
pore, which is called “ Chanuk by the natives to this day. ^ka^'oek. 
Many stories have been told of his eccentricities, which 
were household words in a bygone generation. He saved a 
young Hindu widow from burning herself with her deceased 
husband, and subsequently nmrried her* but instead of 
converting her to Christianity, he relapsed into a kind of 
paganism. She died before him, and ever afterwards he 
qplebrated the anniversary of her death by sacrificing a cock 
to the goddess Uurgd over her tomb. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century the persecu- Rebellion 
tions of Aurangzeb, the destruction of pagodas, and subver- ?f Hindus 
sion of Hindu worship, drove many of the people of Bengal “ 
into rebellion. The Europeans comphined to the Nawab 
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A D. of the unprotected state of their factories. He told them 
1600-1720 to defend themselves, and they took him at his word. 
FoitifiTa- bastions round their respective 

tion of factories, and planted them with cannon ; and this was the 
Calcutta, origin of the three European forts or towns, namely, the 
Chander- English at Calcutta, the French at Chandernagore, and the 
Dutch at Chinsura. Both Chandernagore and Chinsura 
Chinsura. ^^^e in the neighbourhood of Hughli, and consequently 
about twenty miles from Calcutta.* 

Houses A few years after the death of Aurangzeb, a Captain 
_ Hamilton visited Calcutta, and has left a description of the 
Scutta English inhabitants. He says that the town 

about * without order, every one selecting a spot best fitted 

1720. for a garden ; consequently most houses had a garden in 
front The English built their houses Sear the river side ; 
but the natives dwelt more inland. Most gentlemen and 
ladies in Bengal lived splendidly and pleasantly. They 
dedicated the forenoon to business ; they then took their 
dinners and retired to rest during the afternoon. In the 
evening they found recreation in chaises and palanquins in 
the fields or gardens 3 or went upon the river in budgerows, 
and diverted themselves with fishing or fowling. Before night 
they made friendly visits to one another, when pride and 
contention did not spoil society ; but the Captain adds, that 
much social rivalry often existed amongst the ladies, just as 
discord and faction prevailed among the men. 

Garrison The garrison at Fort William generally consisted of two 
at Fort Qr three hundred soldiers, but they were not so much em- 
WiUiam. piQygjj fQ|. defence of the settlement, as to guard the 
fleet coming from Patna with the Company's saltpetre, piece- 
goods, raw silk, and opium. Captain Hamilton remarks, 
that the English Company held their colony direct from the 
Moghul, and consequently had no reason to be afraid of 
any enemies coming to dispossess them. At the same time 
he predicted that if they again declared war against the 
Moghul, the Padishah would soon end the quarrel by pro- 
hibiting his subjects from trading with them. 

Refractory But Bengal was only half conquered by the Moghul. 
Rajas. There were, says Hamilton, some impertinent and trouble- 
some Rajas on the banks of the Ganges, between the 
Nawab’s capital at Murshedabad and the city of Patna, who 
pretended to tax all goods passing through their territories, 
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and often raised forces to compel paynierit. But a detach- a.d 
ment of European troops from Fort William generally cleared *600-1720 
the passage up the river, although some of the English 
soldiers were occasionally killed in the skirmishes. 

From the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, to the year 1756, Peace: 
Calcutta was occasionally threatened by the Mahrattas or 1707-56. 
mulcted by the Nawab ; but otherwise it enjoyed a profound 
peace, and was, to all appearance, as secure against foreign 
aggression as any seaport* town in the United Kingdom. 

The English settlement was like an oasis of European 
civilization in a desert of Hinduism and Islam. The 
English factory, with its depots, workshops, offices, and out- 
lying garden-houses," covered about a hundred acres on 
the bank of the Hughli. The outward life of the English at 
Calcutta was altog(?ther of a business type. They bought, 
sold, kept accounts, wrote letters, and regulated establish- 
ments and expenditure. Large ships from Europe brought 
woollen goods, cutlery, iron, copper, and quicksilver. The 
same ships carried away cotton piece-goods, fine muslins, 
silks, indigo, saltpetre, spices, and Indian rarities, A rise or 
fall in the price of saltpetre in Europe was of more interest 
to the English merchants at Calcutta than the war between 
the Moghul and the Mahrattas ; and a failure of the silk 
crop in the up-country stations in Bengal and Behar was ct 
more moment to the Court of Directors in London than 
the death of a Padishah, or the bloody struggles betw^een his 
sons for the succession to the Moghul throne. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MOGHUL EMPIRE: DECLINE AND FALL. 

A.D. 1707 TO 1748. * 

The death of Aurangzeb awakened the Moghul empire 
from its torpor ; it sent a thrill through the provinces which 
might be likened to galvanic life. For years all hopes and 
aspirations of princes and grandees had been in abeyance 
under the declining but monotonous rule of the aged 
Padishah. His sons were waiting for his last breath to 
begin that fratricidal struggle for the throne which had 
broken out at the death, or before the death, of every 
Moghul sovereign of Hindustan from Akbar downwards. 
The Moghul generals were apparently eager to throw off the 
religious strictness and bigotry, which had so long oppressed 
the empire ; and were looking forward to the death of the 
old Padishah as a necessary preliminary to the beginning of 
a new r^^me. 

The last years of Aurangzeb were saddened by fears of 
the catastrophe which would accompany or follow his death. 
Indeed throughout the latter half of his reign he had been 
subject to constant alarms last he should share the fate of his 
father, Shah Jehan ; lest his sons should consign him to hope- 
less captivity, and begin to fight for the throne before death 
had carried him from the scene. He is said to have formed 
a plan for averting a fratricidal war by dismembering the 
empire and dividing it amongst his three sons. But if so 
the attempt at pacification must have proved a failure. 
Scarcely was it known that the old sovereign had expired, 
than all the armies of the ero])ire were on the niove, and 
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his three sons were each, in turn, ‘ prepared to seize the a.d,> 
throne by force of arms, or perish upon the fatal field. i 7 o 7 » 7 »^ 

A war between brethren may excite the passions of con- Fratricidal 
temporaries, but cannot enlist the sympathies of posterity, war ; reii^ii 
The struggle between the sons of Shah Jehan had been more of Baha- 
or less as’sociated with religion, but the struggle between the 
sons of Aurang/el) was only a quarrel for an inheritance. 

The main struggle was between Shah Alam, the eldest son 
of Aurangzeb, and Azam Slmh, the second son ; and the war 
itself is said to have turned on the illrtimed insolence of 
Azam Shah, and the consequent disaffection or treachery of 
his affronted generals. A desperate battle was fought near 
the river Chambal. It closed in a horrible carnage, in 
which Azam and his two sons were slain. Shah Alam 
ascended the thronfc under the title of Bahadur Shah. 

There was a third son, the rebel Akbar, who had fled to 
Persia; but he was dead, or at any rate out of the fray. 

There was a fourth son named Kam Bakhsh, whose fortunes 
demand separate consideration, 

Kam Bakhsh, whom the Greeks would have called Dcstruc- 
Cambyses, had been nominated by Aurangzeb to rule as an tion of a 
independent Sultan over the newly-conquered kingdoms of 
Bijdpur and Golkonda. Bahi^dur Shah was an old man, and ^ 
would probably have consented to the arrangement j but his 
sons were ambitious to preserve the integrity of the empire. 

The mother of Kam Bakhsh was a Christian ; her son was 
Supposed to be a Christian likewise. The Mullahs were 
stirred up to protest against the rule of a Christian Sultan ; 
and Bahadur Shah was driven to work the destruction of his 
youngest brother. 

The course of events had a remote bearing upon the Relations 
fortunes of the English at Madras. Bahadur Shah ordered 
letters to be written to Mr, Thomas Pitt, the Governor of 
Madras, to prevent the young prince from leaping by sea 
into Persia. At the same time Bahadur Shah confirmed 
all the rights and privileges which bad been granted to the 
English by his father Aurangzeb. But these precautions 
proved unnecessary, for Kam Bakhsh was defeated and slain 
on the field of battle by Nawab Zulfikar Khan. 

Bahadur Shah reigned from 1707 to 171a, but has left 
' ho mark in history. He had, in the first instance, to 
lace a rebellion of the BajpUts in Jaipur and Marwar. The 
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persecuted Hindus had taken advantage of the death of 
Aurangzeb to drive out all the Muhammadan officers who 
had been appointed to collect Jezya, and convert the people 
to the religion of the Koran. The movement was a revolt 
of Hinduism against the proselytizing policy of Aurangzeb, 
and Bahadur Shah was anxious to suppress it ; but at this 
moment alarming news arrived from the north-west. The 
Sikhs had broken out in revolt in the Punjab, and committed 
a series of murderous excesses; and Bahadur Shah was com- 
pelled to “forgive” the Rajpiits, and march with all haste to 
Lahore. 

The Sikhs onginaiiy were not a nationality. They were a 
mixed coramunity of RajpiSts, Jdts, and other races, who 
had been formed into a religious brotherhood about the end 
of the fifteenth century by a famous prdphet named Nanuk 
Guru. Their religious faith was a combination of the tenets 
of advanced Shfahs with those of advanced Hindus; it turned 
upon the worship of the Supreme Spirit, as the deity alike of 
Muhammadans and Hindus. At the same time the Sikhs 
reverenced Krishna and Rdma as incarnations of Vishnu ; 
they recognised the sacred character of Brahmans; and 
they strictly prohibited the slaughter of cows. Above all, 
they implicitly obeyed their Guiu and his successors, as the 
representatives of God upon earth ; and they regarded the 
teachings of each in turn as the inspirations of the Supreme 
Being. 

Such' a religion was naturally regarded as a detestable 
heresy by a strict Sunnf like Aurangzeb. The Sikhs were 
persecuted until they betook themselves to the northern 
mountains, and formed military clans distinguished by a blue 
dress and peculiar manners. The fires of persecution raged 
more fiercely than ever. Guru Govind, the tenth in descent 
from Nanuk,i hJs strongholds taken, his mother and 
children massacred, and liis followers slain, inutilated, or 
driven into painful exile. At last Guru Govind was taken 
prisoner by the Moghuls, and executed at Gvralior by the 
command of Aurangzeb.^ 

' The secular Dame of this Gum Govind was Tugh Bahadur. Fur- 
ther particulars of the Sikhs nmii be iumished hereauer in dealing with 
the British wars against the Sikhs and final conquest of the Punjab. 

^ Anothec story says that Gum Govind was assassinated by an 
Afghan, 
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Such severities exalted the fanaticism of the Sikhs to the A.a 
highest pitch of desperation. A new spiritual leader, known 
as Bandu Guru, inspired them with a spirit of vengeance Veiie^nce 
against their persecutors. They broke out in revolt, destroyed of the ^ 
mosques, butchered Mullahs, and massacred the population Sikhs 
of whole towns without regard to sex or age. In a word, 
they fought to the death for God and their Guru ; but they 
also made their religion a cloak for plunder and outrage of 
every kind. 

Bahadur Shah found it necessary to make Lahore his Operations 
capital, and to carry on a series of desultory wars against of Baha- 
tlie Sikhs. The details are of no moment ; it was impos- 
sible to dragoon the Sikhs into submission, and they con- 1712.^^ 
tinned to give trouble down to the death of Bahadur Shah 
in 1712, and indeed, for many years afterwards. 

Meanwhile the greater part of the Moghul empire had Sahu, 
been left in the hands of the Viceroys of provinces. Little Maharaja 
or nothing is known of the history, beyond the fact that 
some kind of understanding seems to have been concluded ^ vassal of 
by the Viceroys of Guzerat and the Dekhan with the Mah- the 
rattas of the Konkan. When Sambhaji, son and successor Moghul, 
of Sivaji, was arrested and put to death by Aurangzeb, his 
little son Sahu, or Shao, was carried away prisoner by the 
conqueror, and brought up in the zenana of the Moghul. 

After the death of Aurangzeb, this boy was placed on the 
throne of the Konkan, in the city of Satara, and was sup- 
« posed to reign over the Mahratta kingdom as a vassal of 
the Great Moghul. 

But this arrangement could not possibly satisfy the Mah- Mahratta 
ratta claims to chout or black mail, which extended indefi- claims 10 
uitely over ar great part of the Dekhan, as well as over a 
large extent of Guzerat and Malwa to the northward. 

Tlicse claims were of a most vexatious character, and were 
pressed with a pertinacity which ^as deaf to all arguments. 

To admit them involved the loss of one-fourth of the land 
revenue, whilst it abandoned large cultivated tracts to the 
-rude collections of Mahratta soldiery. To resist them was 
as hopeless as an attempt to resist the depredations of 
locusts. The loose bands of Mahratta horse were here, 
there, and everywhere. If driven off by the advance of 
regular troops, they might disappear like ailock of crows; 
but they soon reappeared elsewhere, lavaging the country 
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A.D. with lire and sword to enforce the Mahratta claims to chout 
1707-1712 Qygj the whole extent of territory. 

Brahman constitution of the Mahratta government was such 

element Mabar^a Sahu had little or no voice in the matter. It 

in the had been the policy of Sivaji to Skeep all offices of state, 
Mahratta and all collections of revenue, exclusively in the liands of 
Brahmans ; and as all these posts became hereditary ac- 
cording to Hindu custom, Maharaja Sahu found himself 
surrounded by a Brahmanical hierarchy, ostentatious in its 
professions of submission and obedience to the grandson 
of the great Sivaji, whilst practically retaining all the power 
of the stale in its own hands. 

Effeminate Moreover, the personal character of Maharaja Sahu was 
training of favourable to the Brahman ascendancy. He had neither 
^hu capacity nor energy for breaking through so powerful an 
aristocracy. His grandfather Sivaji was bred like a moun- 
tain eagle amidst the rude independence of hills and jungles. 
But Maharaja Sahu was a tame bird, brought up in the 
gilded cage of the imperial zenana. He was given to plea- 
sure, with some taste for field sports ; somewhat touchy as 
regards his personal dignity ; proud of his vassalage to the 
Great Moghul, although occasionally indulging his fancy 
with schemes of conquest and empire. The Brahman min- 
isters and officials well knew how to deal with these weak- 
nesses. They invariably treated him with every possible 
respect, and took care that every measure of state should 
appear to emanate from himself, and be carried out soU'ly 
in his name as the supreme sovereign of the Mahrattas ; but 
at the same time they moulded him to suit their own pur- 
poses, and thus prepared the way for that revolution at his 
death which transferred the Mahratta sovereignty from the 
grandson of Sivaji to the family of the Brahman minister. 
Rise of the The chief Brahman minister was known as the Peishwa ; 
Peishwas: and during the reign oftMaharaja Sahu, the Peishwa for 
secret being was to all intents and purposes the ruling 

power. It was the Peishwa who issued commissions to the 
Moghul different Mahratta leaders to collect chout in Guzerat, 
Viceroys. Malwa, and the Dekhan, in the name of Maharaja Sahu. 
It was the Peishwa who concluded secret arrangements 
with the Moghul Viceroys, under which certain yearly pay- 
ments were made to the Mahrattas on the condition that 
they made no attempt to collect chout for themselves, and 
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duly kept within a certain line of frontier. The precise a.b. 
terms of this agreement were necessarily kept in the dark ; 
for at this period the Moghul court would have refused to ‘ 
sanction any arrangement which implied the payment of 
^tribute to the Mahrattas. 

The death of Bahadur Shah in 1712 was followed by Fratricidal 
another fratricidal war ; but the Moghul princes . were 
men without force of character, and, indeed were little 
better than puppets in tbc hands of ambitious generals. 

After the usual round of treachery and carnage, a debauched 
young prince, named Jehandar Shah, was placed upon the 
throne at Delhi ; but all real power was exercised by Zulhkar 
Khan, the Moghul general, who had been Viceroy of the 
Dekhan in the reign of Aurangzeb, and who hail defeated 
and slain the youngest son of Aurangzeb at the accession 
of Bahadur Shah. 

Jehandar Shah was a drunkard, who chose his favourites Reign of 
from the dregs of society. Zulfikar Khan was a respectable Jehandar 
grandee, who sought to wield the destinies of the empire ^1??*’.*.,. 
under the name of prime minister. There naturally followed ’ ^ ’ 

a struggle for power between the besotted Padishah and the drunkard, 
ambitious minister. But the reign was too scandalous to 
last. The vices of Jehandar Shah were not confined to the 
recesses of the zenana, but were paraded before the lower 
orders, and became the common talk of the bazars. Sud- 
denly his headlong career was anested by the news of a 
dangerous rebellion in Bengal. 

A young prince, named Farrukh Siyar, a grandson ofRcMlion 
Bahadur Shah, had been left in Bengal during the fratricidal 
war which followed the death of Aurangzeb. By strange the*two 
good fortune Farrukh Siyar had escaped the massacre of Saiyids. 
princes which accompanied the rise of Jehandar Shah; 
but still he was in constant peril of his life, and was thus 
prepared for any desperate measure. \Vlien the reign of 
Jehandar Shah becanje a scandal to the empire, the minds 
of men began to turn towards Farrukh Siy.'ir. Two Moghul 
brothers, known as the two Saiyids, or descendants of' the 
prophet, resolved to head a righteous rebellion in the name 
of .Farrukh Siyar ; to depose the debauched sovereign who 
disgraced the empire, and to place Farrukh Siyar -on the 
throne of Delhi, and govern the empire in his name. 

The two Saiyids were men of some standing. One was 
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the governor of Patna, , and the other was governor of 
Allahabad. By their help, a force was collected, and the 
two Saiyids began to inarch to Delhi accompanied by 
Farrukh Siyar. Numbers joined them on the way. Zulfikar 
Khan took the field and advanced towards Agra, accom- 
panied by Jehandar Shah ; but the young Padishah was an 
anant coward, and fled back to Delhi, leaving the imperial 
forces to be defeated in the neighbourhood of Agra. The 
cause of Farrukh Siyar triumphed ; and the two Saiyids 
conducted him to Delhi amidst the acclamations of the 
multitude. 

Zulfikar Khan tendered his submission to the two Saiyids, 
and v;as received with every mark of favour, but was trea- 
cherously assassinated on leaving the tent. Jehandar Shah 
was put to death, as well as many otlv-'rs who were likely 
to interfere with the accession of Farrukh Siyar. The new 
Padishah then ascended the throne of Delhi amidst the 
firing of cannon and thunder of kettledrums, and was at 
once accepted by all parties as sovereign of the Moghul 
empire. 

Farrukh Siyar reigned from 1713 to 1719. From the 
first he engaged in a series of intrigues for throwing off the 
yoke of the two Saiyids, and ruling the empire as irrespon- 
sible sovereign without check or hindrance. The elder 
Saiyid, Abdulla Khan, filled the post of minister at Delhi. 
The younger Saiyid, Husain Ali Khan, was sent to restore 
the Moghul supremacy in Rajputana, which had been in a 
disaffected state ever since the death of Aurangzeb. At the 
same time it was hoped that by separating the two brothers, 
by keeping the one at Delhi and sending the other to Raj- 
pdtana, it might be possible to effect their destruction. 

The Moghul court had always been pre-eminent for craft 
and treachery ; but during the struggles between Farrukh 
Siyar and the two Saiyids^i there was an utter absence of 
scruple or shame. Rajpiitana had been virtually indepen- 
dent ever since the death of Aurangzeb. Even the border 
territory of Jaipur, which intervened between the MoghuVs 
territories and the more remote kingdoms of Udaipur and 
Marwar, had thrown off the Muhammadan yoke, and 
repudiated all connection with the Moghul court at Delhi. 
A Rajpdt prince, a kinsman of the old royal house, as- 
cended the throne as Raja of Jaipur, and was prepared to 
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set the Moghul suzerainty at defiance so long as the Moghul a.u. 
armies refrained from invading his territories. 

In the first instance Husain Ali IChan was sent to reduce 
the Raja of Jaipur to obedience. Meanwhile secret letters against 
were sent by the Padishah to the Raja, encouraging him to Ilusain 
hold out against the Moghul troops, and instigating him to Khan, 
do his utmost to effect the destruction of Husain Ali 'Khan. 

The Jaipur Raja was bewildered by these contradictory 
proceedings, but was at Jfist reduced to submission, and 
induced to give his daughter in marriage to Farrukh Siyar. 

Husain Ali Khan discovered the treachery which had intriifues 
be|n practised upon liim as regards the Jaipur Raja, but respecting 
deemed it expedient to become reconcilefl to Farrukh 
Siyar. It is said that this reconciliation was brought about 
by the mother of* Farrukh Siyar; but it would be sheer j^ekhan. 
waste of time to inquire too closely into the intrigues which 
were at work in the Moghul court. Soon afterwards Husain 
'Ali Khan encountered still more llagrant treachery. Jn 
order to keep liim at a distance from his elder brother, he 
was a])poiiUed Viceroy of the Dekhan, and ordered to pro- 
ceed to his new government. At this time Ddud Khan, the 
smne man who besieged Governor Pitt at Madras, ^vas 
Viceroy of Guzerat. Dadd Khan was openly instructed, 
by letters from the minister Abdulla Khan, to meet Husain 
Ali Khan on his way to the Dckhan, and pay implicit 
obedience to his orders. At the same time Dadd Khan 
was secretly told, by private letters from Farrukh Siyar, 
that if he could effect the destruction of Husain Ali Klian, 
he would receive the viceroyalty of the Dekhaii as his 
reward. The result was that Ddud Khan strengthened 
his army by enlisting a force of Mahrattas. When Husain 
Ali Khan came up, instead of a friendly greeting there was 
an obstinate battle. The Mahrattas did nothing, but scoured 
about the plain on horseback, a%d kept aldbf troni thci fight- 
ing until the action was over. Meanwhile Ddud KK«ilwbuld 
have gained the victory, but in the moment of triuSjph he 
was shot dead by a musket-ball. His Mahrattas at once 
went over to the army of Husain Ali Khan, tendered their sub- 
mission, and then began to plunder the camp of Dddd Khan. 

A few glimpses of Delhi at tliis period are to be derived 
from the correspondence of an English mission which was 
sent from Calcutta to Delhi in 1715, and remained more 
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than two years at the Moghul capital The mission was 
undertaken to secure certain trading privileges from the 
Great Moghul, and is chiefly remarkable for the delays 
and evasions of ministers and courtiers. The presents sent 
by the English merchants at Calcutta were received with 
great favour by the Padishah and the leading grandees ; and 
the English ambassadors received so many promises of 
goodwill and patronage, that they wrote cheerful letters to 
Calcutta, saying that they were sanguine of obtaining all 
they wanted When, however, they began to ask for 
fir mins setting forth the privileges to be granted, so many 
difficulties were raised on all sides that they began to 
despair of obtaining any firmdns at all. 

Meanwhile, an English surgeon named Hamilton, who 
accompanied the mission to Delhi, had been fortunate 
enough to heal Farrukh Siyar of a troublesome disease; 
and the Padishah was willing to show his gratitude by 
granting a firmin of privileges. But Farrukh Siyar refused 
to part with the doctor ; and the doctor was thrown into a 
painful fright ; for he had a wife and family in England, and 
was horrified at the idea of spending the rest of his days in 
gilded exile at Delhi. 

Suddenly, after a delay of two years, all difficulties were 
removed. The English had found it convenient to remove 
their old factory at Surat to their more important settlement 
at Bombay. This tsifling event spread a terror through the 
Moghul court. The older grandees remembered that the fac- 
tory at Surat had been removed to Bombay just before the dis- 
astrous war of 1686 ; and they were in mortal fear lest the 
repetition of the measure should be followed by the re-» 
appearance of English men-of-war in the eastern seas. The 
requests of the English ambassadors v^ere granted with surpris- 
ing promptitude ; even the English doctor was permitted to de- 
part after pledgin^g himself to return withasupply of medicines 
at an early date and the mission returned to Calcutta with 
firmdns of new rights and privileges duly signed and sealed. 

The English mission were impressed with the pomp 
and power of the Great Moghul, but they saw many signs 
of disturbance at Delhi. The marriage of Farrukh Siyar with 
the Jaipur princess was celebrated with illuminations and 

* Dr. Hamilton died shortly after his return to Calcutta. His tomb- 
stone is still to be seen inscribed with a tecord of his services* 
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fireworks; but the plots for securing the destruction of a.i>.’ 
Husain AH Khan were widely known. About the same time a >7i3-*7i9 
Tartar army broke out in mutiny, and the troops were 
clamouring for their arrears of pay in the streets of Delhi. 

, Meanwhile the Sikhs were signally defeated in the Punjab, Whol^ale 
and Bandu Guru was taken prisoner and conducted to Delhi executions 
amidst a horrible procession of eight hundred Sikh prisoners rebels* a 
doomed to death, and two thousand bleeding heads borne on martyred 
poles. The executions tl^it followed were ghastly and sick- Gum. 
ening. The Sikh prisoners were beheaded at the rate of a 
hundred a day. The captive Guru was clothed in mock 
robes of state, and exhibited with an infant son in an iron 
cage. The child was butchered before his eyes, and lie him- 
self was tortured to death with hot pincers. But Bandu Gum 
perished in the gloa-y of martyrdom, exulting in the dream 
that he had been raised up by God to scourge the sins and 
oppressions of the age. 

In 1719, about a year after the English mission left Delhi, Doom of 
the reign of Farrukh Siyar was brought to a tragical close. Farnikh 
Abdulla Khan, the minister, found that his life was in danger, 
and summoned his brother from the Dekhan. Husain Ali massacre* 
Khan marched to Delhi with an army of Mahrattas, and of 
excited a universal terror. Then followed a night of horror, Mahrattas. 
The army of Abdulla Khan surrounded the palace, whilst 
the Mahrattas were supposed to keep order in the city. The 
most alarming reports spread through Delhi. It w^as said that 
• Abdulla Khan had been murdered in the palace by the Raja 
of Jaipur. Next it was rumoured that the Mahrattas were 
plundering the city ; and the mob of Delhi rose against the 
Mahrattas, and slaughtered large numbers, and found so much 
gold in their saddle-bags as to increase the general alarm. 

Next morning the uproar was over. The trembling Padi- Assassina- 
shah had been dragged from the zenana amidst the screams 
of women, and thrown into a dungeon and*deprived of eye- 
sight ; and it was soon known that he had been strangled to 
death by the bowstring. Meanwhile, an infant prince was 
taken out of the state prison of Selimghur, which adjoined 
the palace, and placed upon the throne of the Moghuls. 

The firing of cannon, and thundering of the imperial kettle- 
drums at the gate of the palace, announced that Farrukh 
Siyar had ceased to reign, and that another Padishah was 
sovereign of the Moghul empire. 
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It soon transpired that the two Saiyids had assumed the 
supreme direction of affairs in the name of an infant sove- 
reign. Three months afterwards the infant died, and another 
young boy was taken out of the state prison and set upon 
the throne. But the reign of the new puppet was shorter 
than that of his ill-starred predecessor. In a few weeks he 
too was hurried to the grave by some insidious disease. 

A healthier youth was now taken out of the prison, and 
enthroned under the name of Muhammad Shah. He was 
destined to reign for a period of nearly thiity years; to 
witness the mortal blow from Persia which shook, the Moghul 
empire to its foundations ; and to leave his successors to 
be the alternate prey of Afghans and Mahrattas. 

Muhammad Shah ascended the throne as the puppet of 
the two Saiyids ; but by this time a strong party liad been 
formed against the brothers. The succession of three 
pageant Padishahs within a few brief months had opened 
the eyes of the leading grandees to the dangerous ambition 
of the Saijids, and raised up a host of enemies who were 
resolved on their downfall. 

The two brothers were aware of the secret combinations 
formed against them, and laboured bard to del eat their 
designs. Abdulla Khan remained at Delhi to carry on the 
duties of prime minister. Husain Ali Khan returned to his 
viceroyally in the Dckhan, and carried the young Padishah 
with him as a precautionary measure. But there was 
treachery in the camp, and a savage Kalmuk agreed to strike 
the fatal blow. He presented a petition to Husain Ali Khan, 
and whilst the latter was reading it, the Kalmuk stabbed the 
Viceroy to the heart. The dead body rolled out of the 
opposite side of the palanquin. The Kalmuk was cut to 
pieces by the Viceroy’s guards. But Muhammad Shah 
placed himself at the head of bis friends, and his appearance 
put an end to th'fe confusioi> and restored order. The army 
returned to Agra, and thence began the march to Delhi. 
Abdulla Khan marched out an army to revenge the death 
of his brother, but found it useless to contend against the 
revolution. His forces were utterly defeated ; his life was 
spared ; but the power of the Saiyids was gone for ever. 

Muhammad Shah entered Delhi with all the triumph of a 
conqueror. He was received by his mother and ladies of 
the j^enana with all the pomp and ceremonial that accom- 
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panicd the installation of Moghul sovereigns. He took his a.d. 
seat upon the great throne; the imperial insignia were dis- * 7 * 9 'J 738 
played on either side ; basins of gold coins and jewels were 
waved around him ; and to all outward appearance he began 
to reign with all the magnificence of a Jchangir or Shah 
Jehan. But the energies of the imperial rule were, already 
in rapid decay ; the life-blood of the empire was ebbing 
away ; and the blaze of splendour which heralded the eleva- 
tion of Muhammad Shah to the sovereignty was but an 
empty show to veil the decline of the empire. 

The signs of dissolution must have been already evident to PecJiy 
those who could see beneath the surface ol things. The 
Moghul court was torn by factions which could no longer 
be suppressed by the frown of the Padishah, and which not ^ 
unfre(|uently brok^ out in open broils. The removal of 
Viceroys from one province to another, which liad been so 
frequent under the despotic rule of Jehangir, Shah Jehan, 
and Aurangzob, had become of rare occurrence ; for an 
order for removal, under a w'cak sovereign like Farrukh 
Siyar or Muhammad Shah, might have been met by a tor- 
niidablc rebellion which would have engulfed the empire. 

One sign of weakness was more significant than all the Cessation 
otliors. The imperial camp was no longer to be seen 
moving from Hindustan to the Punjab, or from Hindustan 
to the Dekhan, keeping Sikhs and Rajputs in awe, and 
carrying the prestige of the Great Moghul to every part of 
his dominions. During the reigns of Farrukh Siyar and 
Muhammad Shah, the Padishah was little better than a 
pageant confined to the palace ; and his progresses in camp 
were little more than hunting expeditions in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Dellii. 

Yet still the administration moved on in the well-worn Latent 
grooves of long-established routine, although much of the f^^rce of 
vitality of power had passed away. No Viceroy or Subah- 
dar of a province was legally in possession of his post until 
he had received letters and insignia of investiture from 
the Moghul court at Delhi ; and this simple procedure pre- 
served the prestige of Moghul suzerainty for generations 
after the authority of the Padishah bad dwindled into an 
empty name. 

During the reign of Muhammad Sluh a Subahdar might 
die, and his son might succeed to the post by an assumption 
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of hereditary right, which would have been ruthlessly denied 
by Aurangzeb or his predecessors ; but even during the 
last years of the empire the succession had no validity 
or weight in the eyes of the masses until the letters and 
insignia had been received from Delhi. The same might 
be said of the subordinate Nawabs of outlying terri- 
tories. A Nawab might be appointed by a Subahdar, 
and be succeeded on death by his eldest son; and it 
will be seen hereafter that this was the case with the 
Nawab of tlie Carnatic, under the Nizam or Subahdar 
of the Dekhan ; but neither the original appointment, nor 
the succession of the son, could be considered legal and 
secure until letters and insignia had arrived from Delhi 
with the seals of the empire. The consequence was that 
a Viceroy never failed to send presents and promises to 
the Padishah and grandees, to secure the recognised suc- 
cession of a son or near kinsman ; and whenever a Viceroy 
died every candidate for the government was equally 
profuse in presents and promises in the hope of securing 
his own recognition to the exclusion of all others. 

All this while the Padishah was still the sole fountain of 
all honour, rank, and titles throughout the empire. These 
rewards were so largely coveted that grandees were often 
ready to sacrifice the greater part of their wealth in order 
to obtain them, They were never hereditary, but they 
elevated the grandee for the time being above his fellows 
in the eyes of the whole court, and were thus always 
received with the utmost pride and gladness of heart. Many 
a Subahdar or Nawab, driven to the verge of rebellion by 
insult or neglect, has been brought once again within the 
pale of loyalty and devotion by the receipt of an empty 
title and a dress of honour from the Great Moghul. 

A curious anomaly of the Moghul constitution was the 
appointment of a Dewan, or financial accountant-general, 
to every province of the empire. It was the duty of this 
officer to receive all collections of revenue, to pay all 
salaries, including that of the Subahdar or Nawab, and to 
devote his whole attention to the remission of the largest 
possible yearly balance to the imperial treasury at Delhi. 
In the reign of Aurangzeb the Dewan had been regarded 
as the most important officer m the province. The duties 
of the Subahdar or Nawab bad ^en confined to the 
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maintenance of the public peace and the administration of a.d. 
justice; and all revenue questions had been left to the *7*9*J73® 
Dewan. At the same time the Dewan received his ap- 
pointment direct from the Padishah, and was altogether 
independent of the Subahdar or Nawab ; and by his zeal 
in the collection of revenue, and remission of the largest 
possible amount as the Padishah^s share, he might hope for 
promotion or reward. 

During the decline of the Moghul empire, the greediness General 
for rank and titles led to a general corruption in the court 
and provinces. The grandees grew rich wliilst the imperial and^in^ihe 
revenues dwindled year by year. Presents to the minis- provinces, 
ters, courtiers, and chief ladies of the zenana became of 
more importance than the remittance of the yearly revenue 
to the imperial triasury. There were collusions between 
the Subahdar and the Dewan, and by dint of bribes and 
presents the two appointments were sometimes given to 
two different members of the same family, and sometimes 
were doubled up in the same officer. The result was a 
growing independence amongst the Subahdars and Nawabs 
of provinces; a growing tendency on the part of those 
officers to retain their several governments as the hereditary 
right of their respective families ; a growing disregard to the 
orders received from the court at Delhi, and a deter- 
mination to govern their respective provinces according 
to their own irresponsible will. 

Strange to say, whilst there was a general loosening of the Ostenta- 
tie which bound the Viceroys of provinces to the Moghul 
court, the tie itself was on all occasions ostentatiously dis- 
played before the multitude. Every Viceroy of a province ©f the 
acted as though he believed that his authority derived Paffibhah. 
its sole lustre and security from its subordination to that 
of the Great Moghul. Whenever the, imperial firrnins, 
orders, or letters of any description arrived from Delhi, the 
Subahdar or Nawab went out with all his officers in grand 
array to receive the documents with every demonstration of 
respect and honour ; to place the imperial commands upon 
his forehead in token of his profound submission to the 
will of the Padishah ; and tO'^ announce the coming of the 
imperial messengers with a salute of artillery, and every 
xnark of devotion and loyalty. 

The richest province of the empire, or that which sent 
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the largest yearly revenue to the Padishah, was the one 
which included the outlying territories of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa. But the Nawabs of the Bengal provinces played no 
part in the history of the empire. They lived to the 
eastward of the river Carumnasa, and had little or no con- 
cern with the Moghul court, beyond remitting the yearly 
revenue to Delhi. 

The two most important officers in the empire were Saddut 
Ali Khan, who was Subahdar of Oude ; and Chin Kulich 
Khan, better known by his title of Nizam-ul-inulk, who was 
Subahdar or Nizam of the Dekhan.^ 'J'he history of these 
two men is typical of the condition of the Moghul cm|)ire 
during the reign of Muhammad Shah, and thus demands 
separate consideration. 

The province of Oude in those time^ included not only 
modern Oude, but the vast area of fertile territory extend- 
ing from Benares to Agra, which is comprised in the present 
day under the general term of North-west Provinces. 
Saddut Ali Khan was a Persian and a Shiah. He was of 
low extraction, having been originally a cotton merchant 
of Khorasan ; but by a strange destiny he had become 
Viceroy and practically soveieign over the greater part of 
Hindustan, and was the ancestor of the later kings of 
Oude, who like him professed the religion of the Shiahs. 

Nizam-ul-mulk was a rival in race and religion, a Turk 
and a Sunni. He belonged to what was called a Turanian 
family, as distinguished from the Iranian, or Persian stock. 
His early history is obscure, but he and his father before 
him are ^iaid to have held important commands in the 
reign of Aurangzeb. 

During the scandalous reign of Jehandar Shah, the proud 
spirit of Nizam-ul-mulk had nearly worked his own downfall. 
Whilst proceeding, through the streets of Delhi, his way was 
impeded by one of the wortnless parasites of the hour; a 
woman who had formerly sold fruit and garden stuff in the 
vegetable market, but had become the sworn friend of a 

^ Chin Kulich Khan subsequently received the honorary title of ^sof 
Jah, which, according to Muhammadan tradition, was the name of the 
minister of Solomon. , But though he is often caliecl Asof Jah he is 
be.-it known by the title of Nwam-ul-nmlk, or “regulator of the state,** 
given to him on tlie accession of Farriikh Siyar ; and as hi*^ successors, 
the Nizams of Hyderabad, are named after this title, it will be preserved 
^throughout the present volume. 
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dancing-girl who was the ruling favourite of Jehandar Shah. a.d. 
This woman was proceeding to -the palace on an elephant, 
accompanied by a numerous retinue ; and as she passed she 
poured out a torrent of abuse on Nizam-ul-rniilk. • It is said 
tliat the proud Turk gave a signal to his retainers ; but 
wlicther he did or no, tlie men drai^.ged the woman from her 
elephant and maltreated lier in the presence of the'mob. 

The woman threw ashes on her head, and hurried off to tlie 
palace to demand vengeance from tiie favourite dancing-girl. 
Meanwhile Nizam-ul-mulk went to the house of the prime 
minister Zulfikar Khan, and told him the whole story. The 
two men were not friends, but Zulfikar Khan saw the neces- 
sity for supporting his fellow-grandee against the insolence 
of the favourite. Accordingly he wrote on a slip of paper 
“ 1 llirow in my lot^with that of Nizam-ul-mulk and sent 
the writing to Jehandar Sliah. The paper proved to be a 
sufficient warning for the young Padishah ; he saw that re- 
venge was out of the question, and nothing more was heard 
of the matter. 

At the accession of Farrukh Siyar, the two Saiyids made Jealousy 
much of Ni/am-ul-mulk, gave him the title and appointed oi the 
him Subahdar of the Ockhan. Subsequently they grew 
jealous of him and transferred him to the government of 
Malwa between the Chambal and Nerbudda, whilst Husain 
Ali Khan was appointed Subahdar of the Dekhan between 
the Nerbudda and Kistna. 

• After the assassination of Husain Ali Khan, Nizam-ul The 
mulk crossed the Nerbudda with an army, and took posses- Ni^am 
sion of the government of the Dekhan, defeating every 
commander who was secretly sent to overthrow him, whilst 
still retaining a paramount influence in Malwa and 
Guzerat. 

All this while the Mahratlas were the pej^ of the empire, Growing 
the horror of the Moghul court, the terror of the Moghul power of 
Viceroys of provinces, and the especial enemies of Nizam- 
ul-mulk. The first Peishwa, Balaji Visvanath, died in 1720, 
and was succeeded in the post of minister by his son Baji of the 
Rao, who is always described as the ablest Mahratta Brah- Brahman 
man of the time.^ The policy of both fiither and son was to Peishwas. 
secure the continued recognition of Maharaja Sahu as the 
vassal of the Great Moghul ; to enforce the Mahratta claims 
^ Compare mU, p. 206. 
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A.D. to chout throughout the Dekhan, Malwa and Guzerat ; and 
1719-1738 to keep the loose bands of Mahratta horsemen, which might 
prove dangerous to the Brahman government at Satara, 
continually employed at a distance from the capital. 
These ends both Peishwas in turn had sought to attain by 
issuing commissions to different Mahratta leaders to collect 
chout in all directions in the name of Mahdraja Sahu. 

Designs The policy of the Peishwas throws much light upon the 
political genius of the Mahratta < Brahmans. They did not 
empire create a Mahratta empire with well-defined frontiers. 

They preferred* exercising the right of interference over 
a large and undefined part of the Moghul empire, and 
collecting chout under the plea of affording protection and 
security in return. 

Ascend- The Peishw’a parcelled out the light of collecting 
chout amongst different military leaders in every district, 
in such a way, that whilst each leader had an interest in 
increasing the contributions to the general stock, no one 
had a compact property to render him independent of the 
Brahman court at Satara. Moreover, by dividing the revenue 
into innumerable fractions, it threw the military leaders into 
the hands ol Brahman accountants ; and thus strengthened 
the power of the Peishwa by increasing the influence of the 
caste of Mahratta Brahmans to which he belonged. 

Mahratta history has thus an importance which has never 
been recognised by historians. It illustrates the struggle 
for political power between the caste of priests and that 
of soldiers which is the life and soul of ancient history. 
Glimpses of this struggle are furnished by the annals of 
Hebrews and Egyptians, but they are obscure and blurred. 
Mahratta history reveals every secret working in the 
battle between intellect and brute force, which ended in the 
triumph of the {brahman. In like manner the after history 
will tell of the revolt of the military leaders gainst the 
Brahman ascendancy, until the power of the Peishwas wras 
reduced to a pageant by Lord Wellesley. 

It was during this early period of the Brahman ascendancy, 
Rise of the that the Mahratta commanders, mostly men of low caste, 
Gaekwar, began to rise to the rank of predatory powers. The family 
gndia, Qf thg Gaekwar of Baroda came to the front in Guzerat ; 
Sd the families of Sindia and Holkar established a hold in 
Bhonslsu., Malwa; and the Bhonsla &mily, the same clan to wtpeh 
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Sivaji belonged, established a dominion in Betar in the a.d. 
Dekhan to the northward of the dominions of the Nizam. > 7 > 9 -* 73 * 

But during the supremacy of the Brahman Peishwas ,, 
these leaders were little more than military puppets in the enw on 
hands of the central power at Satara ; they were in fact the 
officers of the Peishwa, commanding divisions of his troops, Peishwa. 
and acting under his commission. It was not until' many 
years afterwards, when the power of the Peishwa was on the 
wane, that these militarj* leaders ventured to exercise 
political influence and authority as semi-independent princes 
of the Mahratta empire. 

The dealings of an astute Mahratta Brahman, like Baji Dealings 
Rao, with Nizam-ul-mulk and Muhammad Shah, arc too ^ 
obscure and complicated to be dealt with except in the 
most general term! Baji Rao was ever ready to take Nizam and 
advantage of the jealousies and rivalries in the Moghul Padishah, 
empire to further his own political schemes for power wid 
aggrandisement He saw the jealous antagonism between 
the Padishah and Nizam-ul-mulk, and laboured hard to 
profit by it. He helped the imperial forces to drive the 
power and influence of Nizam-ul-mulk out of Guzerat and 
Malwa ; and in return he obtained from the Moghul court a 
grant of chout for the whole of the Dekhan. He carried on 
a series of desultory wars against Nizam-ul-mulk, until he 
forced him into a kind of recognition of the Mahratta 
claims. At the same time there was sonie sort of com- 
‘promise between the two. Nizam-ul-mulk obtained better 
terms from Baji Rao by engaging not 'to interfere in the 
Mahratta collections in Guzerat and Malwa. All this white 
Baji Rao was seeking to obtain from the Moghul court a 
formal grant of the chout for Guzerat and Malwa. 

The Moghul court vainly attempted to resist these Resistance 
demands. Their unwieldy masses of regujar troops could of the 
make no impression on loose bdihds of Mahratta horsemen, 
whose home was in the saddle, and who disappeared from Mahratta 
the scene one day only to reappear in an unexpected quarter preten- 
on the morrow. Muhammad Shah made certain concessions aions. 

.to the Peishwa, but only with the view of embroiling him 
with other powers. He ceded to the Peishwa the nght 
of collecting chout from the Rajpiits; a measure which 
certainly led to endless predatory wars between Rajpiits 
and Ma^ttas when both ought to have been united in a 
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Strang national confederacy of Hindus against the Moghuls. 
Muhammad Shah also made some additions to the Mahratta 
claims on the territories of Nizain-iil-mulk. I’his last 
measure recalled the Nizam to a sense of his dependence on 
the Padishah. Henceforth he seems to have resolved on 
supporting the Padishah against the Mahrattas. At the 
same time Raji Rao resolved on marching a Mahratta army 
towards Delhi, and driving Muhammad Shah into making a 
formal grant of chout for Guzera-t and Malwa. 

Such was the general progress of affairs from the beLcinning 
of the reign of Muhammad Shah in 1719 down to the year 
1736. In the latter year Baji Rao adv^anced a Mahratta 
army towards Agra ; whilst his light troops, under tlie com- 
mand of Mulhar Rao Holkar, began to ravage the surround- 
ing country beyond the Jumna. Sufldenly Holkar was 
attacked and driven back by a force under Saddut Ali Khan, 
Siibalidar of Oude. This check was magnified into a great 
victory ; but Baji Rao retrieved his disgrace by appearing 
with a Mahratta army at the very gates of Delhi. 

This movement of Baji Rao took place in the beginning 
of 1737, and threw the Moghul capital into the utmost 
consternation. But the object of Baji Rao was not to 
provoke, but to intimidate the Padishah. He made no 
attempt to enter Delhi, and he tried to prevent his troops 
from devastating the suburbs. Meanwhile Sadilut Ali 
Khan joined his forces to the imperial army ; and Baji Rao 
deemed it expedient to return to the Dekhan. During this 
retreat of the Mahrattas, Nizam-ul-mulk inarched an army 
to Delhi, and was received at the capital with every mark of 
favour. 

These movements of rival armies become intelligible by 
bearing in mind the secret relations between the Moghul 
court and tlie Peishwa. The Moghul court was playing off 
the Mahrattas as a check tfpon the growing and dangerous 
power of Saidut Ali Khan and Nizara-ul-mulk. At the 
same time the Moghul court was in mortal fear of the Mah- 
rattas. It shrunk from the ignominy of making a for?nal 
grant of the chout for Malwa and Guzerat ; but according 
to current reports it secretly paid chout for all its own 
territories round about Delhi, with the view of keeping 
the Mahrattas at a distance from the Moghul capital. I'hus 
Baji Rao advanced to Agra and Delhi with the view of 
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securing the formal grant of chout for Malwa and Guzerat; 
but he kept his Mahratta army from plundering the sur- 
rounding country lest he should thereby forfeit his claim 
to chout from the Delhi territories. 

In 1738 the Nizam was returning from Delhi to theBajiRao’s 
Dekhan, when he came into collision with Baji Rao on the triumph ^ 
banks of the Nerbuclda. There was no actual battle, but 
the; iMahratias surrounded the Nizam, cut ofif his supplies, 
and reduced him to sore disftress. In this extremity Nizam- rcvvUiition 
ul-mulk engaged to procure from the Padi-^liah a cession of 
the chout for Malwa and Guzerat to the Peishwa. 'I’he 
Nizam then returned to Delhi, an<l Priji Rao took possession 
of Malwa. At this crisis political uftairs were brought to a 
standstill by a sudden and iinc.\[)ected blow from tlie side 
of Persia, which sh8ok the Moghul empire to its founda- 
tions. 

The modern history of Persia begins with the year 1500, Tlie Sufi 
when it was formed into an indei)en(lent kingdom by a cmpiie in 
dynasty of Shiah fanatics, known as the Siifi Shahs. The ^ 
rise of the Sufi empire preceded that of the Moghul em]>ire 
of Hindustan by a quarter of a century, and its downfall 
preceded that of the Moghul empire about tlie same period. 

The rule of the Shahs of Persia differed little from that Ckaracter- 
of the Moghul sovereigns of Hindustan. There were no of 
fratricidal wars at the death of a Shah, but the princes were 
treated with greater cruelty during the lifetime of their 
"Tather, often kept in state prisons, and bjincled or strangled 
to prevent rebellion. On the death of a Shah a son or 
a grandson was taken out of a prison and placed upon 
the throne ; and all his brothers, and all other possible 
rivals, were butchered wholesale. Each Shah in succession 
seemed to be more weak, more cruel, and more depraved 
than his predecessor ; and it is difficult to ^inderstand how 
the empire could have been kepi together, threatened as it 
was by the Turks on the west, the Russians on the north, 
and Afghans and Uzbegs to the eastward. 

The dynasty was at last overthrown by an invasion of Afghan 

Afghans. About 1710 the Afghans of Kandahar and Herdt 

threw off the Persian yoke, and established their inde- 

pendence under a chieftain of their own race. In 1722 the ^ * 

Afghans marched to Ispahan, and besieged the city until it 

was starved into unconditiond surrender. Shah Hiisam, 

• * 
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the last of the Siiii dynasty, abdicated his throne in favour 
of Mahmud, the Afghan conqueror ; and for a period of 
eight years, from 1722 to 1730, the people of Persia were 
subjected to the indescribable atrocities and outrages of 
Afghan rule. 

Meanwhile Shah Tahmasp, a son of Shah Husain, made 
feeble efforts to recover his father's kingdom. In 1727 he 
was joined by a freebooting chieftain named Nadir Kuli, or 
Nadir the slave. This man was. a bom general, endowed 
with an instinct for creating armies and founding empires. 
He w’aged such successful wars against the Afghans that, by 
the year 1730, he had driven them out of Persia and placed 
Shah Tahmasp on the throne of Ispahan. 

But Nadir Kuli Khan, as he was now called, was only 
making a stepping-stone of Shah Tahmasp. He went off 
to Khorasan to complete the subjugation of the Afghans. 
Meanwhile Shah Tahmasp engaged in war against the Turks, 
met with some disasters, and concluded a peace by yielding 
up his right to Armenia, Erivan, and Georgia, which had 
long been in the possession of Persia, Nadir Kuli Khan 
affected the utmost indignation at this ignominious peace. 
He returned to Ispahan, threw Shah Tahmasp into con- 
finement, and placed the Shah's infant son upon the throne. 
He then carried on a war with Turkey until she was com- 
pelled to restore the disputed provinces ; and Russia was 
also induced to restore certain territories bordering on the 
Caspian which had been seized by Peter the Great. Nadir 
Kuli Khan was thus all-powerful in Persia. In 1736 
the infant sovereign died, and Nadir the slave assumed the 
full sovereignty under the title of Nadir Shah, or Nadir the 
king. 

In 1737 Nadir Shah was engaged in besieging Kandahar, 
when he sent two successive embassies to the Great Moghul 
at Dellii. The Moghul coiut took no notice of these embas- 
sies ; it did not even dismiss them and permit them to return 
to their master. Probably the haughty Moghul was prepared 
to dispute the title of Nadir Shah to the throne of Persia, 
and to treat him as an upstart and usurper. The result was 
that Nadir Shah captured Kandahar and Kdbul, and then 
prepared to march an army to Delhi vi& Peshawar and 
Lahore* 

The Moghul court at this crisis was feeble to the last 
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degree. It had been recently threatened by the Mahrattas, A.i>. 
and it was tom to pieces by the dissensions and jealousies *738->739 
of the leading grandees. There Avas hot rivalry between pissen- 
Saddut Ali Khan and Nizam-ul-mulk, and one or both were sions and 
at daggers drawn with Khan-dauran, the minister. In- treacheries 
deed it was currently reported that both Saidut Ali Khan 
and Nizam-ul-mulk had been for some time in secret cor- 
respondence with Nadir Shah, and had invited him to invade 
Hindustan. , 

Nadir Shah was certainly familiar with the progress of Nadir 
affairs in India. He charged Muliammad Shah with having Ship’s 
failed to collect the Jezya from the unbelieving Hindus, 
and with having paid a fourth of his revenue to the 
idolatrous Mahrattas. 

Nadir Shah reached Peshawar without difficulty. The March 
Moghul court had been accustomed to pay a yearly subsidy 
to the hill tribes for the defence of the frontier passes ; but 
for some years previously the money had been appropriated the * 
by the corrupt and unscrupulous minister. Consequently the Punjab, 
garrisons had been withdrawn, and the disbanded troops ‘ 738 . 
not only left the passes open to Nadir Shah, but eagerly 
joined his array in the hope of sharing in the spoils of 
Hindustan. The Persian invader met with little or no 
resistance on his way through the Punjab. The Moghul 
Viceroy of the province was in communication with Nizam- 
ul-mulk ; and he deemed it more to his interest to permit 
Nadir Shah to continue his march, than to sacrifice his 
troops and himself in vain efforts to repel thp invasion. 

At last the Moghul court was awakened from its lethargy. Moghul 
A large army marched from Delhi to Kumal, about sixty- 
five miles to the northward, umler the joint command of Jq 
N izam-ul-mulk and Khan-dauran, and accompanied by 
Muhammad Shah. Shortly afterwards the arrpy of Nadir Shah 
approached Kurnal, and encaraptd in the neighbouihood. 

At this crisis Saidut Ali Khan arrived at Delhi with re- Disaster 
inforcements, and proposed giving the enemy battle. But at Kumal, 
the old rivalries were still at work. Saddut Ali Khan and ‘739. 
Khan-dauran went out to engage the enemy, but Nizam-ul- 
' mulk stood aloof and refused to join in the fighting. The 
Moghul army was utterly defeated; Saddut Ah Khan 
was taken prisoner, and Khan-dauran received a mortal 
wound. . 
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Aj). Muhammad Shah was now at the mercy of Nadir Shah. 
173^**739 Nizam-ul-mulk was sent to offer terms to the conqueror; he 
Necotia- ^ agreed to pay two crores of rupees, or two 

lions millions sterling, provided Nadir Shah returned to Persia 
with Nadir without advancing on Delhi. The terms were accepted, 
Shah. and Ni^am-ul-mulk returned to the camp of the Padishah 
with the joyful news, and was rewarded with the coveted 
rank of Amfr of Amirs, or chief of all the Amfrs. 

Treachery Saddut Ali Khan was stung vyith jealousy at the honour 
of SaaiUit conferred on his rival. He told Nadir Shah that two crores 
Ali klian. ^ flea bite in comparison with the treasures of 

Delhi ; and he persuaded the invader to pursue his march 
to the Moghul capital, by promising to collect a subsidy 
of twenty crores. The offer was accepted, and Saadut 
Ali Khan hastened back to Delhi. 

Nadir Nadir Shah set out on his march to Delhi with the ex- 
Shah’s pectation of receiving a subsidy of twenty millions sterling, 

march to ordered Muhammad Shall to go on before him and 
^ prepare the city and palace for his reception. He received 
a visit from Saddut AU Khan in the suburbs, but treated 
him with harshness, and asked why he had not begun to 
collect the subsidy. Saadut saw that his ruin was at hand. 
He left the presence of Nadir Shah in abject terror, swal- 
lowed a dose of poison, and pa-^sed away from the scene. 
Gloomy Next day Nadir Shah entered tlie city of Delhi with 
eiiiry into twenty thousand men. All houses and shops were closed ; 
l.»elhi. not a soul appeared in the streets. Amidst this portenitius' 
gloom. Nadir Shah posted his troops in various quarters of 
the city, and* proceeded to the palace, where he was duly 
entertained by Muhammad Shah. 

Moghul The soldiers of Nadir Shah ivere known as the Persian 
outbreak s army, but they chiefly consisted of 1 arlars, Afghans, and 
Uzbegs ; and were naturally regarded with disgust and 
haired by the proud Moghuls. Nadir Shah promulgated 
soldiek Stringent orders that none of the inhabitants of Delhi should 
be injured ; indeed all that he wanted was to collect the 
subsidy as thoroughly and rapidly as possible, and this 
could be best achieved by abstaining from all alarms. But 
the people of Delhi were driven by terror and shame into 
acts of madness. On the day after the entry of Nadir 
Shah, being the loth of March, 1739 , ^ turmoil arose in 
the city. Many of the strangers were cut down and 
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slaughtered. A rumour spread through the streets and a.d. 
bazars that Nadir Shah had been slain within the palace. ^739**743 
The mob arose in overwhelming force and began to massacre 
the foreign soldiery, in the same way that they had massacred 
the Mahrattas some twenty years before. The approach of 
night increased the uproar. The troops of Nadir Shah re- 
treated to their quarters injhe caravanserais and houses of the 
grandees, and stood under arms throughout the night, whilst 
all stragglers were butchered by the infuriated multitude. 

At early morning Nadir Shah left the palace with a strong Nad'r 
force, and began riding through the streets of Delhi. I'he Shah’s 
sight of the dead bodies of his troops aroused his terrible revenge, 
wrath. At the same moment he was assailed with stone.s 
arrows, and firearms, from the houses, and one of his chiefs 
was slain by his ifide. He determined on a deed of 
vengeance, which has no parallel in modern history. He 
ordered an indiscriminate massacre of the inhabitants with- 
out regard to age or sex. Nc» city taken by storm could 
have presented greater horrors. The Persian army, mad- 
dened by the sight of llieir bleeding comrades, spread over 
the city like demons, breaking o])en shops, houses, and 
palaces, slaughtering, plundering, burning, destroying, and 
committing every kind of outrage with an unbridled fury 
which knew not how to pity nor how to spare. 

The sack and carnage of Delhi lasted from eight o^clock Seven 
in the morning until three o’clock in the afternoon. The 
streets were filled with the shouts of the brutal soldiery and 
the shrieks of their helpless victims. The atmosphere was ’ 
reeking with the blood and butchery of thousands of human 
beings. Houses were set on fire, and numbers perished in 
the flames. Husbands killed their wives and then murdered 
themselves. Women threw themselves into wells. Children 
were slaughtered without mercy, and infants were cut to 
pieces at their mothers* breasts* * 

All this while Nadir Shah sat in a little mosque in the Nadir 
. principal street, which is still pointed out to modern travel- 
Icrs. His presence in his milder moods was sufficient to laosmie. 
strike beholders with awe. Six feet high, with swarthy 
countenance, large eyes, and a voice of thunder, his com- 
manding aspect compelled all men to bend before him. 

But now as he sat in the mosque, his features were lighted 
up by a stern ferocity, as if he exulted in the great- 
• Q 
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A.D. ness of his revenge. Nizam ul-mulk, stung by remorse, 
1739-^748 threw himself at the feet of the conqueror, and prayed for 
mercy towards the innocent inhabitants ; but he was re- 
ceived with torrents of abuse that must have added to his 
terrors. Muhammad Shah followed his example, and begged 
that his subjects might be spared from further slaughter. 
At last the Bloodthirsty warrior began to relent ; he sent out 
orders that the butchery should end, and he was promptly 
and implicitly obeyed. But the* sun set upon a scene of 
horror and devastation which has rarely been equalled in 
the annals of Tartar revenge. 

Burial and Next morning the survivors were ordered under terrible 
cremation penalties to dispose of the dead. The corpses of Hindus 
dead^ and Muhammadans were thrown promiscuously together. 

Many were buried in vast pits ; many were cast on piles of 
timber taken from the falling houses, and burnt in huge 
holocausts. The r-umber of slain can never be known. 
According to one wild estimate, more than a liumlred 
thousand souls perished in the massacre ; but if the number 
is reduced to one-fifth or one-tenth, it is sufficient to strike 
men with terror until the end of time. 

Collection, When the slaughter was: over and the murdered heaps 
of the had been cleared away, tlie work of plunder and exaction 
subsidy, carried out with relentless barbarity. The peacock 

throne and all the jewels of the imperial palace became the 
spoil of the conqueror ; so did the best of the cannon and 
warlike stores, and the choicest of the elephants, horses, and 
camels. Contributions were levied from every grandee, and 
from every dwelling-house in the capital ; and any show of 
reluctance or attempt at concealment was met by threats 
and tortures. Many who were unable to meet the demand 
committed suicide rather than fall into the hands of their 
tormentors. body of Persian horse was sent to Oiide, 
and confiscated the treasures of Saddut All Khan to the 
value of one or two millions sterling. A like sum was 
demanded of Nizam-ul-mulk, and a large amount seems to 
have been obtained ; but the treasury of the Dekhan was 
out of the reach of Nadir Shah ; and any force despatched 
in that direction might have been cut off in the passes of 
the Vindhya mountains, or exposed to the assaults of the 
Mahrattas. An attempt was made to secure a subsidy from 
Bengal ; but the treasury of Murshedabad was too remote 
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from Delhi ; and not even the avarice of Nadir Shah would a.d. 
induce him to send an army into the defiles of Bihar. ^7 39-^74 8 

The total value of the gold, silver, jewels, weapons, stuffs, Vaiueof 
stores, and money carried off by Nadir Shah has been vari- the spoil, 
ously estimated from eight to eighty millions ; but all such 
conjectures are the sport of the imagination. Nothing is 
known beyond the fact that the invader carried ofif vast 
and untold treasures; that he gave three month.s’ pay to 
every soldier in his army,* and remitted a yearns taxation 
throughout the whole Persian empire. 

Nadir Shah demanded the niece of Muhammad Shah in inter- 
marriage for his second son. He also demanded the ces- marriage 
sion to Persia of all territories to the westward of the Indus and ceded 
which had previously belonged to the Moghul. Indeed he 
he might have mafle any demand he thought jiroper, for 
Muhammad Shah was far too prostrate to attempt any 
refusal. The marriage of his son to the Moghul princess 
was solemnised with some show of rejoicing; and the ces- 
sion of territory was embodied in a formal grant, which was 
couched in terms of abject submission to the will of the 
conciueror. 

Nadir Shah reinstated the fallen Moghul in the possession Dep.uitire 
of his throne and empire. He exhorted every vassal and of Nadii 
feudatory to be loyal in their devotion to Muhammad Shah; 
and he threatened to wreak his vengeance on any that should 
^attempt to rebel. He then returned to Persia after a stay 
*of two months in Hindustan. 

Nadir Shah never reappeared in India. He lived nine Nadir 
years longer, during which he was engaged in wars with the Shah as- 
Turks, or in putting down rebellions in his own territories, 
Unfortunately for him, he interfered with the national 
religion of Persia. He sought to put an end to the 
antagonism between Shiahs ai^d Sunnis by declaring the 
Sunni faith to be the one state religion of the empire. He 
thus raised a storm of fanaticism against Ips rule, which no 
force could allay. In 1747, at the age of sixty, he was cut 
off by assassins, after a troubled reign of eleven years. 

The invasion of Nadir Shah inflicted a mortal blow on Paralysis 
the Moghul empire. Muhammad Shah was re-seated on of the 
the throne of his fathers, but his sovereignty was little 
better than a name. The Viceroys of the provinces had 
become independent pjinces. The death of a Subahdar or 

Q 2 
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A.P. Nawab followed by fratricidal wars like those which 

1739- 1748 attended the demise of a Padishah ; and not unfrequently 

Inunda- elevation of a usurper with no other authority than 

tions that derived from the sword. The Mahrattas were no longer 
of the to be quieted by payments from the imperial treasury, for the 
Mahrattas. treasury had been emptied by Nadir Shah ; and the Mah- 

ratta leaders led their hosts of horsemen to the remotest 
quarters of India, plundering and devastating the two 
Camatics in the southern Peninsula, and at the same time 
spreading like destroying locusts over the fertile plains of 
Bengal. 

Mahratta Baji Rao died in 1740, and was succeeded in the post of 
aflairs, Peishwa by his son Balaji Rao. Maharaja Sahu died in 

1740- 46. the year after the assassination of Nadir Shah, and 

was succeeded on the throne of Satara**by a nominal sove- 
reign named Raja Ram. At the same time a noiseless 
revolution was carried out, under which the ical sovereignty 
was transferred from the Maharaja to the Peishwa. Raja 
Ram reigned as a state pageant in the fortress or prison at 
Satara; whilst Balaji Rao removed the Mahratta court to 
Poona, and reigned at the old capital of Sivaji as the 
independent sovereign of the Mahratta empire, but under 
the old name of Peishwa or minister. 

Death of Muhammad Shah died in 1748, the same year that saw 
^”1 h death of Maharaja Sahu. At this moment a new enemy 
appeared in Hindustan to contest with the Mahrattas for 
Afghan supremacy. The assassination of Nadir Shah in the pre- 
invasion. vious year had delivered the Afghans from the Persian yoke. 

Another Asiatic conqueror rose to the front under the name 
of Ahmad Shah Abdali. He extended the independent 
empire of the Afghans over the greater part of Central Asia, 
including the Punjab and Kashmir. He invaded Hindu- 
stan * for the purpose of re-establishing the old Afghan 
supremacy in India. The 'consequence was that the succes- 
sors of Muhammad Shah were mere pageants in the hands 
of rival ministefs, who in their turn were alternately under 
the influence of Mahrattas and Afghans. 

Revolu- At this turning-point in the downward career of the once 
tion Gresit Moghul, the history of India underwent an entire 
desdnies revolution. The Moghul empire was broken up never to 
of India, be restored. The foundations of a new empire were laid 
by English settlers, which was destined to extend its para- 
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mount influence over the whole of India from ^ea to sen. A.n. 
The centre of political interest is thus transferred from the * 739-1748 
old Moghul capital of Delhi to the English settlements of 
Madras and Calcutta. The Hindu nationalities of India, 
after centuries of repression, were to be educated by British 
administrators in a knowledge of that civilisation, which has 
regenerated the western world and established the reign of 
order and of law. In this manner the people of India arc 
being trained and disciplined by British rule for a new' 
career of national life, which can only he revealed in the 
unknown world of the fiituie. 



, PART III. 

BRITISH INDIA, 

. ^ 

CHAPTER I. 

ENGLISH AT MADRAS. 

A.D. 1700 TO 1756. 

I*-®' During the early half of the eighteenth century, the English 
i7 oo-*73 ^'toyn of Madras grew into an important settlement. It was 
Growing enlarged by the addition ot out villages, which still give their 
importance names to different quarters of the modern city.^ It carried 
of Madras, on a profitable trade with Burma and Siaiii, Sumatra and 
China. If employed more weavers and manu&ctured more 
cotton piece goods, than at any previous period ; and no 
settlement in the eastern seas was regarded by the English 
Company with more pride and complacency than Madras 
and Fort St. George. 

Com- The government of Madras was the natural outcome of a 
mcrcial trading agency. The establishment of every English factory 
in India originally consisted of a certain number of European 
servants, graded as writers, factors and merchants, who were 
.f paid small salaries, but were lodged and boarde'd at the 
Company's expense. the seventeenth century a writer 
only drew ten. pounds per annum, a factor only twenty 
pounds, and a merchant only forty pounds ; whilst the yearly 
salary of the president or- governor was only three or four 

^ In the seventemith centmv, Nuokumbauliim, Vepery, Egmore, 
Royapoorura, and other localities familiar to modem residents in 
Madtas^ were native villages outside the Company's grounds. 
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hundred pounds. In the eighteenth century salaries were • a.d. 
considerably raised, but were still absurdly small to modern 
eyes. Every servant of the Company, however, was allowed 
the privilege of engaging in private trade, so long as he 
confined it to the ports in the eastern seas, and did not 
meddle in the Company’s monopoly of trade with Europe. 

The governor of Madras exercised supreme control over Gw^or 
the White town, but was helped by a council of selected in Council 
merchants ; and so indeed were the governors of Bombay 
and Calcutta. Such was the simple origin of the governors (;ourt. 
in council for Madras and Bombay, and the Viceroy in 
council for the whole of India. The governor and council 
at Madras, during the seventeenth and nearly half of th« 
eighteenth centuries, were chiefly engaged in superintending 
the Company’s trade ; in selling English manufactures a/id 
commodities in Indian markets, and providing Indian pro- 
ducts and manufactures for the home markets. . They also 
regulated' all matters connected with revenue and expendi- 
ture ; and investigated and punished all offences committed 
by Europeans, Besides the governor and council, a court, 
consisting of a mayor and .aldennen, was established by 
royal charter for the trial of all civil cases in which Euro- 
peans were concerned : but there always seems to have been 
an appeal to the governor and council. 

The administration of justice amongst the natives in justices of 
Black town was more simple and oriental. English justices the prace 
of the peace sat in certain courts or choultries, and promptly m^jI’^****' 
disposed of all cases, civil and criminal, by fine, imprison- * 
njent, or whipping; and appeals to the governor and coundl 
were very rare, except in capital cases, or where there was 
some doubt about jurisdiction. The ^utieS of the police were 
carried out by a Hindu official, known as the Pedda Naik, 
who was bound to make good all stolen property. He wao- 
remunerated, Hindu fashion, by a grant of hereditary lands, 
and small octroi duties levied on certain classes of comaio- 
ditics'^mitted itito the town. , < % 

. The English at Madras had always been jealous of the Dutch at 

g lfch, but only a» rivals in the Indian trade. The Dutch Pulicai 
d a fort and town at Pulicat,,abotY twenty-four miles to 
the northward of Madras ; and owasionally civilities and hos- 
pitalities were exchanged betutpen the authorities of I^d>cat ‘ 
and those of Fort St. George. The Dutch also a fort 
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A,D. and town at Sadras, about forty miles to the southward of 
17 00-173 2 Madras ; and the ruins of well-ordered towers and ramparts, 
prim gardens, neat water channels, and secluded bowers will 
still meet the eye of the pilgrim, who seeks to recall the 
old days of Dutch rule in India. 

French at But the English of the eighteenth century hated the French 
Pondi- as their natural enemies ; and this hatred was intensified in 
cherry. India by the fact that the natural enemies were commercial 
rivals. The French had built a town and fort at Pondicherr}', 
about a hundred miles to the south of Madras ; and when- 
ever a difference arose between the two governments, it was 
accompanied by a warm correspondence wliich plainly re- 
vealed the hostile feeling wdiich was burning on either side. 
Second Besides Madras, the English had founded a settlement at 
English Fort St. David, near the mouth of the southei n Pennar river, 
af Fort^”^ It was only twelve miles to the south of Pondicherry ; and 
St. David, seems to have been a rival establishment to Pondicherry. 

‘ Fort St. David plays an important part in the after history; 
for the English at that settlement hated the F rench with as 
much warmth as their brethren at Fort St. George. 

Inter- The English at Madras and Fort St. David were also 
lopers. troubled by so-called interlopers; a name applied to all 

English adventurers, who were not in the service of the 
Company, and who were not licensed to dwell as free 
merchants within the Corapany^s bounds. These interlopers 
were generally roving captains, who persisted in carrying on 
an illicit trade in the eastern seas, in defiance of the 
monopoly granted to the Company by the charter; and 
who often combined the pursuits of trade with those of 
slave-dealing and piracy. 

Nawab The political outlook at Madras was confined to the 
of the Carnatic.^ Since the death of Aurangzeb this province had 

subordi-' appanage of the Nizam of the Dekhan ; in other 

nate to\he words it was governed by a Nawab, who w^as appointed by 
Nizam, the Nizam, subject to confirmation and investiture by the 
Great Moghul 

The Moghul province of the Carnatic was supposed to 

' Properly speaking this Carnatic should be termed “Lower Car- 
natic,” or Carnatic below the Eastern Ghats, to distinguish it from 
Mysore and other Hindu countries to the westward, which are sometimes 
, included under the name of “ Upper Carnatic,” or Carnatic above the 
Ghit.s. The term Carnatic is so often applied to the Lower Carnatic 
o^y, that it may be used for tlie future in its letter application* 
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extend north and south from the neighbourhood of the river A.n. 
Kistna to Cape Comorin, and east and west from the coast 1700-^732 
of Coromandel to the Eastern Ghats which cut it off from 
Mysore and Malabar.^ Politically, however, it was divided of the 
into a northern and a southern region by the river Koleroon ; Carnatic, 
and this distinction is the key to the after history. 

The region to the north of the Koleroon might be Moghul 
termed the Moghul Carnatic. It had been conquered by Carnatic, 
the Moghuls, and brought under Moghul rule ; and all the 
towns, districts and more im])ortant fortresses were under 
tlie command of Moghul officers. 

The region to the south of the Koleroon might be termed Hindu 
the Hindu Carnatic. It was for the most part under the Carnatic, 
dominion of the Plindu Rajas of Trichinopoly and Tanjore. 

Boili these Rajas bad been conquered by the Moghul, so 
far as to pay a subsidy or tribute ; but nevertheless they 
maintained an independent rule in their respective kingdoms; 
and no Navvab had ever annexed their territories to his own 
jirovince. These Rajas had been Naiks, or governors of 
provinces, under the old Hindu empire of Vijayanagar; 
and they might be described as the relics of the empire, 
half conquered by the Moghul, ^itt rarely paying tribute 
unless compelled by force of arms. 

Besides the two Rajas there was a class of minor chiefs, Toligars. 
known as Poligars. T hey were to be found both north and 
south of the Koleroon. They had been feudal barons 
under the old Hin<lu rule of Vijayanagar, holding their 
lands by military tenure ; but like the old chiefs of High- 
land clans, they refused to accept the Moghul regime^ and 
indeed were often disaffected towards the Hindu Rajas. 
Sometimes they were forced to pay tribute or allegiance ; 
but often they maintained a rude independence in some 
remote stronghold. 

The Moghul conquest was hifrtful to the people of the MogTiul 
northern region. The revenue was mostly derived from the Hindu 
land, and the Moghul Nawabs were harder task-masters ^ 

i hStn Hindu Rajas. The Hindu kingdoms descended from 
ather to son, and were regarded as family property ; and 

^ Tlie real boundary of the Carnatic province on the north was the 
little river Gundlacama, half way between the Kistna and the northern 
Pennar. The tract between the Gundlacama and the Kistna was at one 
time of some importance in a quarrel about the Northern Circars. 
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self-interest led successive Rajas to encourage cultivators, 
and keep tanks and irrigation works in repair.^ But the 
earlier Nawabs were removed at will by the Nizam or the 
Great Moghtil. They cared only to make money, and paid 
no heed to the future. They doubled the land assessments, 
and let the tanks and irrigation works go to rack and ruin ; 
and for some years many lands fell out of cultivation, and 
grain rose to famine prices. 

Meanwhile the inland trade of. the English had fallen off. 
The ravages of the Mahrattas in the Upper Carnatic 
prevented the Canarcse merchants of Mysore and elsewhere 
from bringing their cotton-yarn to Madras. 1'he removal of 
the imperial camp from the Dekhan to Delhi after the death 
of Aurangzeb, had ruined the trade-in scarlet and green 
broad-cloths. The outbreaks of Poligfffs and free-boqtcrs, 
as well as threatened invasions of Mahrattas, created general 
alarm ; and wealthy natives hoarded their treasures in 
strongholds, or sent them to Madras or Pondicherry for 
security. 

But the prosperity of Madras was increasing. The" 
demand from Europe for cotton piece goods was greater 
than ever. The English founded two new towns for the 
exclusive accommodation of spinners, weavers, dyers, 
washers, and other Hindus engaged in the manufacture. 
T’hey also planted trees for the accommodation of this class 
of people, who were accustomed to work in the open air. 
Hindus of other castes were not allowed to dwell in thet n 
towns, always excepting betel sellers, dancing-girls, and 
Brahmans.*^ 

The English at Madras and Fort St. David were mere 
traders, and cared but little about the country powers. 
They were industrious and respectable, but curious only as 
regards pioducts and manufactures. The Moghuls on their 
part had grown jealous of ^Europeans, and were anxious to 
keep them ignorant of all that was going on. The Nawab 

' The comparative merits of Hindu and Moghul rule are open to 
question. The Catholic missionaries in Southern India during the 
seventeenth century are loud in their denunciations of the cruellies and 
oppresNions of the Hindu Rajas. 

^ These two towns are wed! known to residents in Madras. Collet's 
petta was founded in 1720; Chindadree petta in 1734. Betel sellers, 
dancing-girls, and Brahmans are necessities of Hindu life, and no Hindi! 
village is complete without them. 
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kept his court at Arcot, which was only seventy miles from a.d. 
Madras ; but the English knew as little of Arcot as they 1732-173^ 
did of Delhi. . They paid their yearly rent to the Nawab, 
and sent him compliraehlary letters and presents, and that 
was all.^ 

In 1732 a Nawab died at Arcot. He had been appointed Accession 
by a Nizam of the Dekhan as far back as 1712, but 
his death in 1732, he was succeeded by an adopted son, {j/eacV ' 
named Dost Ali, without any reference to the Nizam. This between 
assumption of hereditary right by the Nawab of the Car- the Nawab 
nalic was very gravelling to Nizanvul-mulk. To make 
matters worse, Dost Ali withheld the revenue or tribute 1722!”* 
which previous Nawabs had paid to the Nizam.^ But 
Nizam-ul-mulk was obliged to pocket the affront. He was 
too much harasscd^by the Mahrattas, and worried by Delhi 
intrigues, to interfere with Arcot affairs. Accordingly he 
nursed his wrath and bided his time. 

In 1736 there was a revolution in the Hindu Carnatic. Trichino- 
Thc two kingdoms of Trichinopoly and Tanjore were 
situated, as already described, immediately to the south of 
the Kolcroon ; and they stretched over an unknown tract 
of country towards Comorin. Trichinopoly was an inland 
territory, and included the three important towns of Trichi- 
nopoly, Dindigul, and Madura. 1 anjore lay to the east- 
ward, and stretched to the coast of Coromandel. It was 
the more fertile territory of the two, for it included the 
• rich delta of the Koleroon and Kdveri ; and to this day 
Tanjore is regarded as the granary of southern India. But 
Tanjore was at the mercy of Trichinopoly. The rivers 
Koleroon and Kdveri were only kept asunder by an em- 
bankment; and by breaking down that embankment the 
Kdveri rushed into the Koleroon a::d Tanjore was robbed 
of her water supply. . 

In 1736 the Raja of Trithinopoly died, leaving no Civil war 

children. Consequently there was a war for the succession Trichi- 
nopoly. 

^ This ignorance of the surrounding country was peculiar to the 
EnglLsh at Madras. It will he seen hereafter that the English at Cal- 
cutta were far better acquainted with Bengal. 

' ® By ihis time the oflice of Dewan, or accountant-general in behalf 
of the Great Moghul, had become a farce. Dost Ali appointed one 
Chunder Sahib, to be Dewan, and gave him a daughter in marriage. 
Subs^uenily this Chuuder Sahib became an important personage. 
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between the brothers of the Raja and the brothers of 
the R^ni; whilst the Rdnf herself claimed to be regent 
until the son of her eldest brother should attain his 
majority. 

The possession of Trichinopoly had long been coveted 
by the Nawabs of the Carnatic ; it was in fact the key to 
the Peninsula. Accordingly the Nawab Dost Ali interfered 
in the affairs of Trichinopoly as the pretended friend of the 
Rdni. He sent an army to 'Frichinopoly under his son 
Subder Ali and his son-in-law Chunder Sahib.^ 

The son-in-law was a much sharper man than the son. 
Chunder Sahib gulled the . Rdn( ; pretended to be in love 
with her ; swore on the Koran to be faithful to her cause ■ 
and finally deluded her into admitting h^rn and his troops 
into the walls of Trichinopoly. The Rdilf soon found that 
she was betrayed ; she was thrown into prison, and is said 
to have taken poison. 

Chunder Sahib soon took possession of the city and the 
Raj. He sent one of his kinsmen to command at Dindi- 
gul, and another to command at Madura. The people of 
Trichinopoly bent as usual to their face : it was the will of 
the gods. Subder Ali was enraged at finding that Chunder 
Sahib was holding Trichinopoly and could not be ousted. 
Accordingly he nursed his vengeance and returned to Arcot. 
In like manner the Rajas of Tanjore and Mysore were 
bitterly incensed against Chunder Sahib for putting an end 
to the Hindu dynasty of Trichinopoly, and bringing the 
country under Muhammadan rule. But like Subder Ali, they 
did nothing and patiently abided their time. 

In 1740 the Mahrattas invaded the Carnatic, plundering 
and destroying according to their wont. Some said that 
the Nizam had invited them in order to punish the Nawab. 
Others said that the Rajas 0/ Tanjore and Mysore had in- 
vited them to punish Chuniier Sahib. Others, again, said 
that the Great Moghul was unable to pay the chout after 
the invasion of Nadir Shah, and therefore told them to 
collect it in the Carnatic and Bengal. Such conflicting ru- 
mours are always noised abroad in India on like occasions, 
and it is often impossible to say whether any of them are 
false or true. 

^ Chunder Sahib was the man who married a daughter of the Nawat\ 
ind was appointed Dewan. • 
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Nawab Dost All had tried to keep out the Mahrattas by a.d. 

marching an army to the Eastern Ghlts, and blocking up *74^43 

the pa'^ses which led from Mysore into the Carnatic, until Defeataj^d 
he could assemble the whole of his forces from different death of 
parts of the province. But there was treachery in his camp, the Nawab 
One of his own officers admitted the Mahrattas by a Do&t Ali. 
secret pass. The Mahrattas took him by surprise, and 
assailed his army with the utmost fury. He was' slain 
in the midst of the action; and his troops, seeing that 
their Nawab was dead, fled in confusion after the manner of 
oriental armies. 

'I'hc Mahratta invasion spread universal terror. Subtler Alarm at 
Ali, the son of the deceased Nawab, fled to the strong fort 
of Vellore, about twelve miles from Arcot. Chunder Sahib 
sent his wife and,^ treasures to Pondicherry, and collected 
vast stores of grain within the city of 'I richinopoly in 
order to stand a lengthy siege. The English at Madras 
began to look after their defences, and shaied in the general 
alarm. 

The Mahrattas were disappointed of the spoil. All the Mahratta 
gold and jewels in the country had been hoarded up in ‘^^reement 
strongholds. The ]\rahratias had no guns or battering train 
of any kind ; and it was impossible for loose bands of horse- Ali, 
men to capture fortresses, except by bribery, stratagem, or 
starvation. Accordingly they accepted an offer of rupees 
to the value of a million sterling from Subder Ali, to be 
• paid by instalments; they then left the Carnatic, giving 
out that they were going to plunder some other part of 
India. 

The departure of the Malirattas was a ruse, Subder Ali Si^rpriseof 
had secretly engaged to let them take possession of Tricbi- Tricbi- 
nopoly, provided they carried off his ambitious brothcr-in- l^op^ly : 
law, Chunder Sahib, and kept him prisoner at Satara* Their JIJ'entTf'* 
object in leaving the Carnatic was to ' blind Chunder Clnmdcr 
Sahib, and in this they fully succeeded. Chunder Sahib Sahib, 
thought that the Mahrattas would never return, and fool- 
ishly sold off all the grain he had stored in Trichinopoly. 

Suddenly, CV his surprise and mortification, the Mahrattas 
j:eturned to Trichinopoly, and closely besieged the city. 

Chunder Sahib was helpless ; and w^as soon compelled by 
sheer starvation to surrender the city. He was then carried 
off to Satara, and languished in a Mahratta prison for 
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more than six years. Meanwhile the Mahrattas held pos- 
session of Trichinopoly. The bulk of the Mahratta army 
returned to the Konkan; but a general, namecj Morari 
Rao, remained in command of Trichinopoly, and kept a 
watchful eye on the progress of affairs in the Carnatic, 

For a brief interval Subder Ali was at ease. He had 
purchased the imprisonment of his dangerous brother-in- 
law, Chunder Sahib, by permitting the Mahrattas to occupy 
Trichinopoly. He was still pledged to pay the Mahrattas 
a subsidy of a million sterling ; and this was a matter that 
required prompt attention. Meanwhile he proceeded to 
Arcot and was proclaimed Nawab of the Carnatic in 
succession to his father, who had been slain in the passes. 

At this juncture Subder Ali was threatened by a new 
danger from Hyderabad. Nizam-ul-mfHk had been for a 
long time exasperated at the unauthorised succession of 
Dost Ali to the Nawabship of the Carnatic, and the non- 
payment of tribute. Since then the occupation of Trichin- 
opoly by Chunder Sahib had added fuel to his anger; for 
in spite of domestic dissensions, the acquisition of Trichin- 
opoly had added to the material resources of the Nawab’s 
family, and would doubtless encourage the Nawab himself 
to persist in disregarding the superior authority of the 
Nizam. The invasion of Nadir Shah had compelled Ni/am- 
ul-mulk to bottle up his wrath ; but the progress of affairs 
during the interval had not improved his temper. The 
Mahrattas had secured a dangerous footing in the Carnatic 
by the occupation of Trichinopoly, Worse than all, Subder 
Ali had followed the contumacious example set by his 
deceased father, by assuming the Nawabship of the Carnatic 
without any reference to Hyderabad or Delhi. 

Under these circumstances Nizam-ul-mulk demanded the 
immediate payrxent of all ^arrears of tribute from the new 
Nawab. Subder Ali was at his wits' ends. He was firmly 
resolved not to pay the demand. Meanwhile he sent his 
family and treasures to Madras. He shut himself up in the 
strong fortress of Vellore, which was commanded by another 
brother-in-law, named Mortiz Ali.^ He vowed that the 
Mahrattas had emptied his treasury of his last rupee. He 

* Giunder Sahib and Mortiz Ali had each married daughters of Dost 
Ali, and were consequently brothers-iri law of the reigning Nawab. 
Both men played impoitant parts in the afttr history. 
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feigned a pious intention of abdicating his throne, and going a.d. 
on pilgrimage to Mecca. He even made one or two *74o-*743 
journeys to Madras to induce the Nizam to believe that 
he was going to embark there for Mecca. 

All this while Subder Ali knew that he must pay the Contribu* 
Mahrattas. The Ni?am might be deceived for a while by for 
protestations of poverty, or threats of going to Mecca ; but 
tlie Mahrattas were the most pertinacious people In all " ^ 

India, and were deaf to all vows and prayers that were not 
backed up by rupees. Any attempt on the part of Subder 
Ali to delay payment would be followed by another Mah- 
ratta invasion of the Carnatic, and the probable release of 
Chunclcr Sahib. Accordingly Subder Ali levied contribu- 
tions from all commanders of towns and forts throughout 
the province, in ofder to pay the subsidy promised to the 
Mahrattas. Mortiz Ali refused payment of his quota. 

The Nawab was excessively angry, for Mortiz Ali was the 
richest man in the province, and unless he was made to 
pay, other commanders would refuse to pay in like manner. 

Accordingly the Nawab peremptorily demanded the Demands 
money. The story of what followed was told with on Mortiz 
horror at Madras for generations afterwards. The Nawab 
was quartered in the fortress of Vellore, where his brother- 
in-law Mortiz Ali was commandant ; but there was no sus- 
picion of danger; for although the money quarrel was 
^bitter, there was no lack of outward courtesy and politeness 
*on either side. 

I'he great festival of the Muharram approached, when all Subder Ali 
Sunnf Muhammadans devote themselves to feasting aiidassassi- 
rejoicing, whilst the Shiahs lament and beat their breasts 
over the martyrdom of Ali and his two sons, Hasan and 
Husain. The Nawab permitted his officers to leave the 
fortress in order to keep the festival with their wives and 
families. At midnight an Afghan broke into his chamber, 
followed by black Abyssinian slaves. The unfortunate 
Nawab raised a cry of alarm, and rushed to the window ; 
but was soon cut down and stabbed to death by the poniards 
of the assassins. 

Next morning the Nawab's army, which was encamped Morti?: 
outside the fortress, raised a tumult. Tliey cried out that AH pro- 
the Nawab had been assassinated by Mortiz Ali ; and they 
prepared to storm the ^fortress sword in hand, and avenge ' 
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the murder But the soldiery were quieted after oriental 
fasliion. l.arge arrears of pay were due from the dead 
Nawab ; and the men were promised early payment of the 
whole by instalments, if they would only accept Mortiz Ali 
as his successor. Accordingly, Mortiz Ali was proclaimed 
Nawab, and then marched in triumph from Vellore to Arcot, 
and took up his quarters at the palace. ’ 

But the leading men in the Carnatic detested the crime 
of Mortiz Ali. They applied to Morari Rao at Trichin- 
opoly, who foresaw a new complication, and openly declared 
against Mortiz Ali. They sent messengers to the English at 
Madras, begging that the governor would protect the family 
and treasures of the murdered Nawab. Lastly, they stirred up 
the army against Mortiz Ali; and the question of the succes- 
sion seemed to turn upon a matter of pay;* The soldiery de- 
manded the immediate payment of all the arrears in full, which 
they had previously agreed to receive by instalments. Had 
Mortiz AU produced the money at once, he might possibly 
have secured himself in the post of Nawab ; but he was 
seized with a panic, and would not stand the sloim. He 
put on a woman’s dress, and entered a covered piilaiKiuin, 
and fled at night time from Arcot to Vellore, accompanied 
by several female attendance. The result was that the 
young son of Subder AU, who had been under the pro- 
tection of the English at Madras, was proclaimed Nawab 
of the Carnatic in the room of his father. 

By this time Nizam-ul-mulk resolved to march to Arcot, 
and settle the affairs of the Carnatic. He had arranged 
matters at Delhi, where his eldest son had been appointed 
minister , and he had made his peace with the Mahrattas. 
Accordingly he left Hyderabad in the beginning of 1743, 
and in March the same year he encamped at Arcot with 
an overwhelming, Army. 

At Arcot the Nizam founu the Carnatic at his feet. Every 
grandee was anxious to pay submission and homage to the 
great Nizam-ul-mulk, the pillar of the Moghul empire. But 
he himself was struck with the anarchy which prevailed 
throughout the Carnatic. Every petty commandant of a 
fort or district assumed the title of Nawab ; and no less 
than eighteen of these little Nawabs were introduced to the 
Nizam in one day. The old grandee of the court of 
Aurangzeb lost his temper at this enormity. Pie declared 
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that there was but one Nawab of the Carnatic ; and he a.d. 
threatened to scourge the first person who should venture *74£^44 
for the future to usurp such a title. He appointed a new 
Nawab of the Carnatic, named Anwar-ud-din ; but he gave 
out that Anwar-ud-din would be the guardian of tlie son of 
Subtler Ali ; and that when the boy prince became of age, 
he would be made Nawab of the Carnatic. 

The Nizam next proceeded to Trichinopoly, and re- English 
covered the city from the^ Mahrattas, The governor ofniission 
Madras sent a deputation to Trichinopoly to wait on the 
great man with a letter and presents. The Nizam received * 
the English gentlemen with much state, but with singular 
courtesy. * He praised the presents sent to him, and pro- 
mised to forward some to the Great Moghul at Delhi, and 
to say that they cai\je from the English governor of Madras. 

He said he wanted guns, powder, mortars, and shells, and 
above all the services of an experienced gunner; but he 
added that he would take nothing unless he was permitted to 
pay for it. 

In March 1744 the Nizam left the Carnatic and returned Muider of 
to Hyderabad. In June the same year the boy Nawab was the boy 
murdered at a wedding-feast. The details were most tragical. 

On the morning of the ceremony some Afghans had cla- 
moiired for arrears of pay, but apologised for their insolence 
and retired. Their captain especially appeared to be very 
repentant. At night whilst the guests were sitting in the 
4iall, the coming of Anwar-ud-dfn was announced, and the 
boy Nawab went out to the vestibule at the head of the 
stairs to receive his guardian. The Afghan captain ascended 
the steps with a respectful air as if to repeat his regrets, when 
he suddenly drew his dagger and stabbed the prince to the 
heart. In a moment he was cut to pieces, and his Afghans 
below met with the same fate. 

The assassination of the yonng prince sent a thrill General 
through the Carnatic. He was representative of a family excite- 
who had ruled the Carnatic for thirty years. No mem- “nwVr-ud- 
ber of the family was eligible to succeed except Chuader ^ ^ 
Sahib and Morciz All. But Chunder Sahib was in a appointed 
Mahratta prison, whilst Mortiz AU was more hated than Nawab. 
ever. Meanwhile it was everywhere believed that the 
murder was instigated by Anwar-ud-dln and Mortis All 
But the general opinion had no efie$^t upon Nizam-uUmulk| 
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and he confirmed Anwar^ud-dfn in his post of Nawab of 
the Carnatic* 

The English at Madras were horrified at the assassinations 
of two Nawabs in succession ; but their attention was soon 
distracted by more important affairs. War was declared 
between Great Britain and France. In 1745 English 
squadron appeared off the coast of Coromandel, for the 
purpose of destroying the French settlements in the eastern 
seas. ' 

M. Dupleix, the governor of Pondicherry, was in great 
alarm. He sent large presents to the new Nawab, and 
begged for protection. Anwar ud-dfn replied by prohibiting 
the English from engaging in hostilities within any part of 
his dominions ; but at the same time he assured the English 
that if the French appeared in supei^pr force, he would 
prohibit them in like manner. 

Ill 1746 the English fleet left the Coromandel coast, and 
a French squadron, under the command of Labourdoiinais, 
entered the Bay of Bengal, and threatened Madras. The 
defences of Fort St George were sufficient to strike the 
natives with awe and wonder, but they were ill fitted to stand 
a bombardment from European ships. The governor and 
council of Madras requested the Nawab to fulfil his promise 
of restraining the French ; but they neglected to send a pre- 
sent Accordingly the Nawab seems to have done nothing. 
Madras was compelled to surrender to Labourdonnais, 
under a pledge that it should be restored on payment of 
ransom. Dupleix, however, refused to recognise the pledge ; 
he rejected all. offers of ransom. He was a fervid French- 
man, bent on the ruin of the English in India as the enemies 
of the French nation. He ordered that all the Company’s 
effects, and all private property except clothes and jewels, 
should be confiscated as i)rize. Madras thus became a 
French settlement, and its. inhabitants were sent to Pondi- 
cheny as prisoners of war.^ 

The Nawab was very wroth at seeing the French in pos- 
session of Madra.^. Dupleix tried to quiet him by pro- 
mising to give him the town ; but the Nawab soon saw that 

^ Labourdonnais afterwards returned to France, and was thrown 
into the Bastile. He had rendered great service to France, but was 
charged by his enemies ^^Ith collusion with the English at Madras. 
After three yeats ht was liberated^ but died shortly afterwards. 
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the Frenchman was deceiving him with false promises hi a.i). 
order to divert him from protecting the English. Accord- * 746 ^ 4 ® 
ingly he resolved to deprive the French of iheir new con- 
quest, and sent an army of ten thousand men and numerous 
cannon to capture Madras. 

To the utter surprise and mortification of the Nawab, the Ignomini- 
Moghul army was routed by a French force of four hundred ous defeat 
men and two ^ns, and compelled to fly back to Arcot. JrawaVs 
The disaster was most humiliating to the Moghul grandees, army. 

Up to this time they had proudly imagined that it was their 
own superior military prowess which induced Europeans to 
treat them with so much respect and deference. The spell 
was broken by the French at Madras, who defeated a Moghul 
army with half a battalion. 

I'he w^ar betweeff the English and French in the Carnatic War in 
lasted from 1746 to 1748. It has lost much of its interest 
since the two nations have become friends, but it was an 
oft-told story in the last century. The English removed English at 
tlieir seat of government from Madras to Fort St. David, Fort 
near the mouth of the southern Pennar ; it was only twelve David, 
miles to the .south of Pondicherry, and consequently there 
was much smart fighting between the two settlements ; and 
the Nawab alternately helped the English and the French, 
according as cither appeared to be getting the upper hand. 

In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence arrived from England, Failure 
and took the command of all the Company’s forces in India, of an 
'Another fleet arrived from England under the command of 
Admiral Boscowen. A grand attack was made on Pondi- Pondi-^" 
cherry by land and sea j but after a siege jj^two months, and cherry; 
the loss of more than a thousand Europeans, the English 
were compelled to retire. A few weeks afterwards peace 
was proclaimed between Great Britain and France, and 
Madras was ultimately restored to the English East India 
Company by the treaty of Aix-fa-Chapelle. 

The year 1748 is an epoch in Indian history, — Muham- Epoch of 
madan, Hindu, and English, The Afghans, delivered by *748. 
the death of Nadir Shah from the 'Persian yoke, w6r^ begin- 
ning to invade the Punjab and Hindustan. Muhammad 
Shah, the last of the Moghuls of any note, died at Delhi. 

The aged Nizam-uhmulk died^at Hyderabad, *'and left his 
sons to fight for the possession of nis throne. Mahdraja 
Sahn died at Satara, the sovefeignty of the Peishwas 
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began at Poona. Robert Clive gained his first laurels in 
the defence of the advanced trench before the walls of 
Potidicherry. Finally, the war between Great Britain and 
France was brought to a close by the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

The name of Robert Clive first appeared in the story of 
the unsuccessful siege of Pondicherry;' but in the course of 
a few years more it was a household word throughout the 
British Empire. Robert Clive wgs bom in 1725. He grew 
up a bold and wayward boy, impatient of control, neglecting 
his studies, but firm and dauntless in all his ways, and espe- 
cially cool and self-possessed in the face of danger. In 
1744, at the age of nineteen, he landed at Madras as a 
writer in the mercantile service of the Company. When 
the war broke out with France, he entered the military 
service of the Company, and obtained a commission as 
ensign. Subsequently he received the praises of the Court 
of Directors for his gallantry at Pondicherry. 

In the beginning of 1749 the English interfered in the 
affairs of Tanjore, in the delta o^ the Koleroon and Kiveri. 
They had long wanted to establish a settlement at Devicotta, 
about twenty miles to the south of Fort St. David, near the 
mouth of the Koleroon, At last an opportunity presented 
itself. An exiled member of the reigning family of Tanjore 
applied to the English for help. He persuaded the governor 
and council at Fort St. David that he was the rightful Raja, 
and that the people of Tanjore would join him the moment 
he appeared at the head of a small force. He also promised 
to cede Devicotta, and pay all the expenses of the war. 

; The English sent an expedition against Tanjore, but it 
was a blunder from the beginning. They had no possible 
excuse for interfering i*the Twjore succession ; ai^ would 
not have made ^e attempt, hra they not wanted Devicotta, 
and had not the onexpect^ ^eace with France placed a 
small military force at their disposal. To make matters 
worse, the people of Tanjore wrald not receive back the 
pretender, and boldly resisted the English. All at once 
the Raja agreed to cede Devicotta ,* to give a pension to the 
pretender, and to pay all the cost of the English expedition. 
It turned that the Raja was anxious, for an alliance 
with the Ikiglish.. Chunder Sahib, ^the enemy of Hindu 
Rajas, had liberated (rom his Mahi^eftn prison, and 
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proclaimed Nawab at Arcot ; and the Raja of Tanjore a.d. 
saw that no one but the English could protect him m *74S-*749 
the coming struggle, 

Dupleix, the French governor of Pondicherry, was at the Designs of 
bottom of this revolution. Whilst the English were at war Dupleix. 
for a trading settlement, Dupleix was scheming for an 
empire. The Frenchman had grown disgusted with trade ; 
the profits of the Indian trade had so diminished as to be, • 
in his opinion, unworthy (jf the French nation. He turned 
his attention to the politics of India. He saw that the 
grandees of the Cainalic were hostile to the Nawab 
appointed by Ni^am-ul-mulk, and hankering after the old 
hereditary family. He procured the liberation of Chiinder 
Sahib by guaranteeing the payment of a large ransom to 
the Mahrattas. Jic was alive to the vast superiority of 
Europeans over the Moghuls, and he sent a French force to 
help Chunder Sahib to attack Anwar-ud-dfn. He hoped to 
make Chunder Sahib Nawab of the Carnatic ; to establish 
the Fieiich nation as the dominant power in the Peninsula; 
and to drive the English out of India in the name of the 
new Nawab. 

All this niachineiy had been set in motion hy the death Death of 
of Ni/ain-ul-mulk in 1748 . Anwar-ud-d(n, the Nawab 
the Carnatic, had theieby lost his patron and supporter; and Jesuits 
was Iclt to contend as he best could against the disaffected (he Car- 
offietTs of the Carnatic who were yearning for the restora- lutic. 
•tion of the old dynasty of Nawabs. At the same time 
Chunder Sahib was no longer in fear of the interference of 
the Ni^am, and had everything to hope from the enemies 
of Anwar-ud-d(n. 

Meanwhile the death of Nizam-ul-mulk was opening out Results 
new fields of ambition to Dupleix. The struggle between 
two rival Nawabs for the throne of the parnatic was soon 
overshadowed by a far grandef struggle between two rival 
Nizams for the throne of the Dekhan ; and the attention 
of Dupleix, which had originally centred at Arcot, began to 
alternate like a pendulum between Arcot and Hjdcrabad, 
until the greater ])art of India to the south of ^ the Nerbudda 
river was brought within the sphere of his ambitious designs. 

The death of Ni/am-ubmplk had been followed by dis- 
tractions in his family. His eldest son was at Delhi, t>ut his 
second son, Nasir Jung, seized the treasures, and .pacified 
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A.D. the anny "by a timely distribution of money. This prince 
1749-1750 had rebelled during the lifetime of his father. The crafty 
NasiT" Nizam feigned to be in mortal sickness ; he wished, he said, 

a sue- to forgive and embrace his son before he died. Nasir Jung 
i his was thus lured to his father’s camp, and was then put into 
lather as chains. After the Nizam’s death N^ir Jung proved as 
Nizam, unscrupulous as his father. He threw his three younger 
brothers into confinement, and carried them with him 
wherever he moved his army. < 

Claims of Oriental princes love tlieir sons whilst they are chil- 
Mnzaffir dren, but grow jealous of them as they approach manhood. 
Jung, the Subsequently they often have an affection for grandsons, 
gran on. frizam-ubmulk had a favourite grandson known as Muzaffir 
Jung. After his death this young prince produced a will by 
which the Nizam bequeathed his treasiftes and dominions 
to his favourite grandson. The will was probably a forgery ; 
at any rate Nizam-ubmulk could not bequeath territories 
which nominally belonged to the Great Moghul. To add 
to the absurdity, both the son and grandson affected to 
receive delegates from the Great Moghul, with insignia and 
letters of investiture for the government of the Dekhan. 
Both could not have been real ; probably in both cases the 
delegates were hired and the letters were forged. Such 
mock ceremonials were soon common in India, and im- 
posed on no one but the credulous mob. 

Junction At this crisis the grandson, Muzaffir Jung, received a 
ofChunder proposal from Cbundcr Sahib that they should unite their" 
^hib and forces, conquer the Carnatic, and then conqup the Dekhau. 
Jung • scheme recommended itself to all parties, to Dupleix 

brilHant well as to Muzaffir Jung. The woulibe Nizam joined 
successes, his forces to those of the would-be Nawab, and the two allies 
began a career of brilliant successes which took the 
Carnatic by surprise. They marched through the passes of 
the Eastern Ghdts, defeated Anwar-ud-dln at Amboor, and 
left him dead upon the field. They next proceeded to 
Arcot and proclaimed Chunder Sahib as Nawab of the 
Carnatic. Finally they went to Pondicherry, and were 
received with open arms by Dupleix. 

Crisis at Meanwhile a son of the slain Nawab, named Muhammad 
Trichino- All, had fled to TVichinopoly, It was the last stronghold 
remaining to the family of Ahwar-ud-dfe, ar-d Muhammad 
AJi was the last representative of the family. It was obvious 
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to Diipleix that the capture of Trichinopoly, and surrender a.d. 
of Muhammad Ali, would bring the war in the Carnatic to *749 *750 
a triumphant close, and enable the allies to bring all their 
forces to bear against Nasir Jung. Accordingly he urged 
Chunder Sahib and Muzaffir Jung to march with all speed 
to Trichinopoly, and waste no time in the reduction of the 
place ; as it would riot only establish Chunder Sahib on the 
throne, of the Carnatic without a rival, but prepare the way 
for ousting Nasir Jung fj;om Hyderabad, and enthroning 
Muzaffir Jung as Nizam of the Dekhan in the room of his 
uncle. 

But Duplcix had to deal with Asiatic princes, on whom it Delays at 
is dangerous to rely. Both Chunder Sahib and Muzaffir Tanjore. 
Jung were in pressing want of money, but both were too 
proud to mentiojj^ their poverty to Dupleix, lest it should 
lower them in the eyes of their French ally. They left 
Pondicherry wuth music and banners but without funds ; and 
they halted at Tanjore to demand a subsidy from the Raja, 
as arrears of tribute (due to the Nawab of the Carnatic. 

^ The I'anjore Raja had been in mortal fear of Chunder Vacilla- 
Sahib ever since the treacherous capture of Trichinopoly in 
1736. He had rejoiced when his Mahratta brethren carried 
off Chunder Sahib as a prisoner to Satara ; and he had Raja, 
hastened to form an alliance with the English the moment 
he heard of the escape and successes of Chunder Sahib. 

He knew that he was powerless to contend against a demand 
• for a subsidy which was backed up by the French. He shut 
himsjelf up in bis capital and prepared to stand a siege ; but 
then lost heart and offered to pay a ransom. His sole 
object was to gain time i and he resorted to all those evasions, 
procrastinations, hesitations, and vexatious alternations of 
resistance and submission, by which native potentates often 
prolong a settlement long after they are^ convinced of the 
liopelessness of war. Days atid weeks were then frittered 
away in fixing the gross amount of the subsidy, and the 
instalments by which it was to be paid. All this while 
Chunder Sahib and Muzaffir^ Jung were most anxious to 
advance to Trichin ojwly, but could not move without 
money ; whilst letters from Dupleix were constantly reaching 
the camp, urging the allies to raise the siege of Tanjore and 
hasten to the reduction of Trichinopoly. 

At last the amount of subsidy was fixed ; also the amount 
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of the first instalment, which was to be paid down on the 
spot Then the Tanjore Raja had recourse to other arti> 
fices. He feigned the utmost anxiety to pay the money, but 
he had no rupees. One day he sent a package of gold and 
silver plate ; and his officers wrangled like pedlers over the 
valuation. Another day he sent a lot of old and obsolete 
coins, which entailed more wrangling. ‘Lastly, he sent jewels 
and precious stones of dubious or fluctuating value, which 
led to endless altercations. , 

Suddenly the uproar ceased and the Raja was relieved. 
During the quarrels about the subsidy, Nasir Jung had 
left Hyderabad with an overwhelming army, and begun 
to invade the Carnatic. The allies were thrown into 
a panic. Muzalfir Jung was induced to surrender himself 
to his uncle by promises of pardon add promotion, and 
was then chained and imprisoned, as his uncle had 
been before him. Chunder Sahib fled to Pondicherry. 
Nasir Jung entered Arcot, and found, like Nizam-ul- 
mulk, that the Carnatic was at his feet. He appointed 
Muhammad Ali to be Nawab of the Carnatic, and thus 
seemed to have brought the ambitious schemes of Dupleix 
to a final ending. 

Dupleix, however, was not a man to be cast down by 
reverses. He was not a soldier like Clive. “ Rattles,” he 
said, “confused hi.s genius.” But he knew how to plan 
campaigns, and he was anxious to intimidate the English 
and frighten Nasir Jung. One detachment of the French 
army surprised the fort of Masulipatam at the mouth of the 
Kistna. Another French army routed the array of Mu- 
hammad Ali at Trivadi, only sjxteen miles from Fort St. 
David. But the crowning exploit was carried out by M. 
Bussy, a Frenchman destined to win a name in India. 
Bussy captured ^e fortress of Jinjf, the strongest in the 
Carnatic. It was only thirty-five miles from Pondicherry, 
and was supposed to command the whole country. In the 
previous century it had been the great bone of contention 
between the Moghul and the Mahratta.^ 

^ The fortress of Jingf, formerly spelt Ginjee, was a natural strong- 
hold improved by art ; it bad been famous for centuries as the 
citadel of the Csmattc. It consisted of three precipitous rocks or 
mounteins, from 400 to 600 feet in height, forming very nearly an equi- 
lateral triangle. They were covered with redoubts, one above each other, 
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All this while Nasir Jung was wasting his time in a a.i). 
round of pleasures at Arcot. He was unmoved by the 
capture of Masulipatam, or the defeat of his Nawab, 
Muhammad Ali; but the capture of Jinjf opened his eyes Nizam 
to the dangerous prowess of the French. He . offered to AIL 
treat with the French, but the demands of Dupleix were 
preposterous. Muzalfir Jung was to be liberated ; Chimder 
Sahib was to be Nawab of the Carnatic ; Masulipatam was 
to be formally ceded to the French East India Company ; 
and Jinji was to be left in the hands of the French. Nasir 
Jung was so enraged at these demands, that he marched his 
army towards Jinji, with the view of overwhelming the 
French, and recovering the ancient citadel of the Cainatic 
which had slipped out of his hands. 

Dupleix was pb/5ng a deep game, which requires some Influence 
explanation. He was naturally a man of energy and 
resources but he now displayed a mixture of audacity and Dupleix, 
craft, which was more oriental than European. These 
Asiatic proclivities were due to the influence of his wife ; Begum, 
a lady of mixed parentage, who was born and bred in 
India, and whom he had married in Bengal. Madame 
Dupleix was familiar with the native languages, and well 
versed in native ways. She carried on a large correspond 
dence wdth personages at different courts ; and was widely 
known in India as Jan Begum.^ 

There was disaffection and treachery in the army of Nasir 

and were connected by lines of works. They thus enclosed a plain 
in which the town was situated. The night attack of Bussy and liis 
Frenchmen was one of the most brilliant operations in the war. 

They blew np a gate with a petard, and climbed up all three moun- 
tains at once, carrying each I'edoubt sviord in hand, and storming 
the fortifications on the summits, which were the strongest of all. Tlie 
modem traveller, who gazes on this r <ck fortress, may well wonder at 
the success of the French ; but proba]^ly no one Viks more astonished 
than the French themselves. 

^ Jeanne was the Christian name of Madame Dupleix, but she signed 
herself Jan Begum. As a specimen of her intrigues it may snflice to 
mention that Jan Begum carried un a secret correspondence with the 
native interpreter of the Madras governor ; and that this interpreter not 
only reported to her all that occurred at Fort St. David, but induced the 
native commanders of the Sepoy.s in the British service to pledge them- 
selves to desert to the French indhe next general action. The plot was 
discovered in time; the native interpreter was hanged, the native 
commanders were banished for life to St, Helena, but Jan Begum 
continued to be as busy os (jyer at Pondicherry. 
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A,D. Jung ; and Dupleix and -his half native wife were corrc- 
i 7 5°-»7 5* spending with the rebel commanders. A small French 
Treacher- Fot'dicherry, nominally to fight the 

ous mur- Overwhelming army of Nasir, but really to co'-operate with 
der of the traitors. Some of the disaffected officers of the Nizam’s 
Nasw army were ordered to charge the French, but refused to stir. 

Nasir Jung rode up to the rebels, and ‘called them a set of 
cowards, who were afraid to withstand a mad attempt of a 
few drunken Europeans. At |hat moment he w-is shot 
dead by a carbine. His death was followed by a complete 
revolution of affairs. Muzaffir Jung was taken out of his 
prison, and hailed by the whole army as Nizam of the 
Dekhan in the room of his dead uncle. 

Rejoicings The news was received at Pondicherry with the wildest 
at Pondi- jQy_ Chunder Sahib and Dupleix ertferaced each other 
cicny. friends escaped from shipwreck. Salutes were fired, 

and a “Te Deum” was sung in the cathedral. Muzaffir 
Jung proceeded from Jinjf to Pondicherry, and was solemnly 
installed in the French settlement as ruler of the Dekhan. 
Dupleix appeared at the ceremony in the dress of a 
Muhammadan grandee, and was the first to pay homage 
to Muzaffir Jung. 

Triumph- Meanwhile the gratitude of Muzaffir.Jung was unbounded, 
ant eleva- Hg appointed Dupleix to be governor for the Great Moghul 
Duplet of all the countries to the south of the Kistna. He appointed 
' Chunder Sahib to be Nawab of the Carnatic, but under the 
authority of Dupleix. He ceded enough territories to thS 
French East India Company to yield a yearly revenue to 
the value of nearly forty thousand pounds sterling. He dis- 
tributed moneyto the value of fifty thousand pounds amongst 
the French officers and troops, and presented Dupleix with 
a sum equal to two hundred thousand pounds. 

Death of Another revolution was impending. The new Nizam 
Muzaffir returned to the Dekhan vfith a French force under Bussy. 
Jung. q’jjg rgbel commanders were dissatisfied with the rewards 
they had received for the part they had played in the con- 
spiracy against Nasir Jung. Again they broke out in tumult 
It was suppressed by the fire of the French artillery, but 
Muzaffir Jung pursue the fugitives, aiid received a mortal 
stroke from a javelin. 

The sudden death of the new Nizam threw the whole camp 
into horrible confusioa The army jiras greatly in arrears of 
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pay. The grandees were afraid that the troops would break a.d, 
out in mutiny and plunder. The French would have fared * 75 o-t 7 S^ 
worse than all, for the jealousy of their influence was 
universal. But the coolness of Bussy averted the crisis. The 
three younger brothers of Nasir Jung were still in confine- 
ment. Bussy released the eldest and proclaimed him ruler 1751. * 
of the Dekhan under the name of Saldbut Jung, amidst the 
general acclamations of the whole army. 

Such was the state of afiairs in the early part of 1751. Ascend- 
Dupleix had realized his wildest dreams of French supremacy ancyofihe 
in India. The Nizam and the Nawab owed their thrones to ^ 
Dupleix and his Frenchmen. Not a single rival remained 
to tlie French candidates except Muhammad Ali, who had 
been appointed Nawab of the Carnatic by Nasir Jung ; and 
Muhammad Ali WcU'^losely besieged by Chunder Sahib and 
the French at Trichinoi)oly, and was already offering terms. 

Meanwhile the English at Madras and Fort St. David had Ikwilder- 
been utterly bewildered by revolutions, which were contrary 
to the precedents and institutions of the Moghul empire* E^friisb 
Muhammad Ali had been appointed Nawab of the Carnatic ^ 
by the Nizam j and the English had recognised and sup- 
ported him as tlic legitimate Nawab, and sent small detach- 
ments from time to time to Trichinopoly. But they were 
afraid of being drawn into hostilities with the French, in 
violation of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. They had even 
allowed Admiral Boscowenand Major Lawrence to return to 
England on the ground that the war with France was over. 

In a word, they seemed resigned to a fate which they could 
not avert, and anxiously awaited fresh instructions from the 
Directors in England. 

The news that Muhammad Ali was capitulating with Eiighsli 
Dupleix aroused the English from their torpor. The instinct to 
of self-preservation drove them to action. Muhammad 
Ali submitted to the French, the" ruin of Madras and Fort of self- 
St. Da^rtd was assured ; for Dupleix could issue his own preserva- 
orders for their destruction through his creature, Chunder 
Sahib. Accordingly, the English sent larger detachments to 

richinopoly, and appointed Captain Cope, and afterwards 
Captain De Gingen, to take the command. 

The military operations at Trichinopoly are forgotten 
now. Fighting the French is no longer a master passion 
with the English nation; and the exploits of Cope, De 
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Gingen, and Dalton, with absurdly small parties of English 
soldiers, have died out of the national memory. But Clive, 
who was now a captain, performed a feat which thrilled 
through the Britivsh empire. He had gone to Trichinopoly, 
and studied the whole situation. The succession of the 
Nizams of the Dekhan was practically settled in favour 
of the French. Nasir Jung and Muzaffir Jung had both 
been slain ; and Saldbut Jung had been placed by Bussy 
on the throne at Hyderabad. Jhe question as regards the 
succession of a Nawab of the Carnatic turned upon the fate 
of Trichinopoly. If Chunder Sahib, the French Nawab, 
captured Trichinopoly, the English would be driven out of 
the Carnatic. If Muhammad Ali, the English Nawab, held 
out at Trichinopoly, he might yet be restored to the throne 
of his father Anwar-ud-d(n, and the<»\jinglish settlements 
would be saved from destruction. 

The English were terribly outnumbered at Trichinopoly. 
The Hindu Rajas, especially Mysore and Tanjore, were 
holding aloof from the contest ; they hated Chunder Sahib, 
but they would not commit themselves by sending forces to 
help Muhammad Ali. In a word, they were trembling in 
the balance between the English and French ; waiting to 
see who would get the upper hand in order that they might 
join the winning side. 

The relief of Trichinopoly was of the first importance to 
the English ; it was almost a question of life or death. 
The problem was solved by Captain Clive. In July, 1751, 
Captain Clive returned from Trichinopoly to Madras. The 
road runs due north to Arcot, a distance of some hundrjed 
and eighty miles from Trichinopoly ; it then runs eastward 
from Arcot to Madras, a distance of scarcely seventy miles. 
During the march, Captain Clive saw that the garrisons in 
the Carnatic, qpd especially the force at Arcot, had been 
drawn away to the siege * of Trichinopoly ; that Arcot was 
consequently open to attack ; and that the capture of Arcot 
might prove the salvation of Trichinopoly. On reaching 
Madras lie proposed sending an expedition against Arcot. 
He urged that the capture of the capital of the Carnatic in 
the name of Muhammad Ali would revive the spirits of the 
Hindu Rajas, and induce them to rally round his standard 
at Trichinopoly. At the same time it would weaken the 
besieging force at Trichinopoly, by compelling Chunder 
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Sahib and the French to send a large detachment far away a.d. 
to the northward for the recovery of Arcot. 

The proposition was approved, and the expedition from 
Madras to Arcot proved to be the turning-point in the war. tionto'" 
The detachment consisted of only two hundred Europeans Arcot 
and three hundred Sepoys. Captain Clive took the com- 
mand, and had eight" European officers under him ; but of 
these only two had been in action, whilst four of the re- 
mainder were commercial cjerks who had been fired by his 
example to draw the sword. 

With this handful of men, and three field-pieces for March 
artillery, Clive marched from Madras, On tlie way he from 
heard that the fort of Arcot was garrisoned by eleven ^f^^dras. 
hundred men, or more than double his force ; and he wrote 
back to Madras ftw two eighteen-pounders. Spies from 
Arcot soon announced his approach to the garrison. I'hey 
reported that the English had marched through a storm 
of thunder, lightning, and rain without the slightest concern. 

The garrison at Arcot was so frightened at this astounding 
audacity, that they fled from the fort and encamped at . a 
distance, leaving fort and town open to the invaders. 

The English force entered the city, and took possession Occupa- 
of the fort, whilst a hundred thousand spectators looked tion of 
helplessly on. Clive found lead, gunpowder, and eight pieces Arcoi, 
of cannon. He stored the fort with provisions sufficient to 
stand a siege. Meanwhile the fugitive garrison from Arcot 
was reinforced by large numbers, and threatened to storm the 
fort ; but were dispersed by the sallies of Clive. 

The forecast of Clive was fulfilled to the letter. Chunder Fifty days 
Sahib and the French were taken aback by the English occu- siege, 
pation of Arcot ; and were compelled to divide their besieging 
force at Trichinopoly by sending an overwhelming native 
army, accompanied by a hundred and <jfty Europeans, 
for the recovery of Arcot. Por the space of fifty days 
Clive not only repulsed all attacks, but filled the enemy 
with constant alarm. Bribes were offered him in vain. 

His exploits created such an impression on the Hindus, 
that a body of Mahrattas joined him from Mysore. Other 
reinforcements were approaching from Madras, when the 
enemy threw all its force into one final attack. The assault 
was made at early morning on the festival of the Muliarram. 

't'he Muhammadan army was drunk with enthusiasm and 
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A.D. bbang, and rnsbed on to the trenches, with their ladders 
17 51-17 52 in their hands. But Clive had been prepared for the attack 
and repulsed it at all points, until the energy of the storm- 
ing parties was exhausted and the Are of musketry and 
cannon died away. At night the enemy raised the siege 
and fled in confusion. 

Clive’s Captain Clive then took the field) and not only routed 
career gjid dispersed the retreating enemy, but captured several 
conquest Strongholds in the Carnatic in behalf of Muhammad Ali. In 
January 1752 the enemy tried to create a diversion by 
invading the Company’s territory of Poonamallee, and 
plundering the country-houses of the English in the 
neighbourhood of Madras. Clive again attacked and de- 
feated them, but was suddenly recalled to Fort St. David. 
His career of individual conquest had been brought to 
a close. In March 1752 Major Lawrence returned from 
England, and resumed the command of all the Company’s 
forces. 


Major All this while Muhammad Ali and the English still held 
out at Trichinopoly against Chunder Sahib and the French. 
nopo”y/ Accordingly Major Lawrence marched to Trichinopoly 
oStruc- with reinforcements for the besieged, whilst Clive served 
tionsof under him as the second in command. The tide of 

native fortune had turned in favour of Muhammad Ali, and there 

was consequently no lack of native allies. One force 
had already come from Tanjore to assist in the defence 
of Trichinopoly. A still larger army was brought by the 
regent of Mysore, who had also hired a body of Mahratlas 
under Morari Rao.^ Other bands of barbarians were 


brought up from the southern jungles by a chief known as 
Tondiman Poligar. But Major Lawrence was worried by 
his native allies. Splendid opportunities were lost because 
the stars were pot favourable ; and he often found that he 
must either act alone, or Ibe tied down by feasts or fasts, 
or by lucky or unlucky days. 

jSmiet of Still the operations of the English under Laurence and 
Chunder Qive were crowned with success. In May, 1752, Chunder 
Sahib: gajjji, surrendered himself a prisoner to the Tanjore 


^ The Raja of Mysore wasat this time an infant, and the country was 
governed by his nnde Nunjiraj as regent during his minority. It was at 
this period that Hyder Naik, the founder of the Mnhmmadan kingdom 
of Mysore, was risii^ to power as an officer in the service of Nunjiraj. 
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general, by whom he was barbarously murdered. At the a.d. 
same time the French force at Trichinopoly capitulated. * 75 i*J 7 S^ 
The officers gave their parole not to serve againfit Muhammad 
Ali or his allies ; whilst the private soldiers, to the number surrender, 
of four hundred, were sent to Fort St. David as prisoners. 1752. 

The year 1752 thus saw the English triumphant at English 
Trichinopoly. French interests seemed to be ruined, trium- 
Major Lawrence prepared to leave Trichinopoly witji his 
native allies ; to recover tl^ fortresses in the Carnatic which 
had not been surrendered ; and to conduct Muhnmmad Ali 
to Arcot, and install him as Nawab. 

At this crisis a dangerous quarrel, which must have been Quarrel 
secretly brewing for weeks, suddenly broke out between the between 
native allies. Major I.,awrence discovered, to his 
surprise and discoqjfiture, that Muhammad Ali had bought ‘ 
liie help of Mysore by promising to make over Trinchino- 
poly to the regent ; and the Mysore regent refused to stir 
• froTn Trichinopoly, or to take any part in the restoration 
^ of Muhammad^Ali to the throne of the Carnatic, until the 
' city of Trichinopoly was placed in his possession. 

• The dispute about Trichinopoly has long been obsolete, Trichino 
but in 1752 it involved serious consequences. It was the poly» th*? 
key to the' Hindu Carnatic, and as such had long been 
coveted by successive JMawabs ; and its occupation by Camauc. 
Mysore, or the Mahrattas, or by any other Hindu power, 
would have been justly regarded as a perpetual menace to 
the Nawab. 

Major Lawrence tried to effect a compromise, but soon Duplicity 
found that it was impossible. Muhammad Ali was full of ofMuhiuu- 
excuses and evasions. He confessed that he had pledged 
himself to make over Trichinopoly ; but he urged that the 
promise had been extorted from him by his extreme distress, 
and that the Mysore regent was fully awa{e that he could 
Inot fulfil it. Trichinopoly, he ftiid, belonged to the Great 
’Moghul j and if it was given to a Hindu Raja, the Great 
Moghul would make war, not only upon him, but upon his 
English allies. He privately proposed to Major Lawrence 
to amuse the regent by promising to deliver up Trichino- 
poly at the end of two months. Meanwhile, he added, he 
hoped to collect enough arrears of revenue to defray the 
expenses of the regent, and prevent the necessity of part- 
ing with Trichinopoly. 
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Major Lawrence thus found himself involved in a web of 
deceit and intrigue which rendered action impracticable. 
The Mysore regent professed himself willing to accept pay- 
ment of his expenses in lieu of Trichinopoly, if the money 
was paid at once ; but he demanded such an enormous sum 
that money was out of the question. It was thought that 
Morari Rao could mediate between the two parties, but he 
made matters worse. Publicly he denj|^d that the Nawab 
was to make over Trichinopoly at the two months. 

Privately he counselled the Nawab not to surrender Trichino- 
poly at all. Privately also he counselled the Mysore regent 
to insist on the immediate surrender of the city under pain of 
making war on the Nawab, or deserting to the French. By 
so doing the wily Mahratta secretly made friends with both 
sides, and obtained large presents from ii^th the Nawab and 
the regent, who were each anxious for his support. At 
the same time Morari Rao fom(*nted the rupture between 
the two, and tried to cajole the Nawab into allying the 
Mahratta troops to hold Trichinopoly during the iiiBrval, on 
the treacherous understanding that at the end of the two 
months he was not to make it over to the Mysore regent, but 
to give it back to Muhammad Ali. Had Morari Rao suc- 
ceeded in getting inside Trichinopoly he would undoubtedly 
have kept possession of the place, just as Chunder Sahib 
had done some fifteen years before. 

This wretched quarrel robbed the F.nglish of all the 
pleasure of their triumph. Moreover, it was followed by 
plots and intrigues for the seizure of Trichinopoly, which 
volumes u'ould fail to describe. M^n while the fortUne|j 
the- French w^re becoming brilliant in the Dekha 
Dupleix and fes^wife^took advantage of these successes to 
send letters and' presents *ta all parties at Trichinopoly, 

, representiiig the English were a plodding mercantile 
people,. unacquainted with*war,^'and unable to oppose the 
French, and who owed all their victories to the valour 
and activity of the Mahratta ciavalry. The consequence 
wa§ that the Mysore •regent went over to the French 
together with the Mahrattas; whilst the contingents of the 
Tanjore Raja and Tondiman Poligar returned to their 
own homes, incensed alike against the Na\yab and the 
Mysore regent* and resolved to do nothing more until 
they could find whether the English or French were likely 
tO; win tjje day. * 
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All this while Dupleixhad never despaired. The death a.d, 
of Chunder Sahib, and surrender of the French force at ^752-i753 
Trichinqpoly, had excited consternation at Pondicherry, pj-ench 
But Bussy’s successes in the Dekhan more than counter- acquire 
balanced the disasters in the Carnatic. Saldbut Jung owed the 
his throne to the French ; and would have been deprived of Northern 
it at any moment by*one rival or another, but for the sup- 
port of Bussy and the French army. Accordingly he ceded 
a large and vftiable territqry on the Coromandel coast for 
the permanent maintenance of the French forces. The 
French thus acquired a larger territory in India than had 
ever before been possessed by any European power, not 
excepting the Portuguese. It stretched along six hundred 
miles of seaboard, from the Carnatic frontier at the river 
Gundlacama, nortjjward to the pagoda of Jagganath. It 
yielded a yearly revenue of more than half a million sterling ; 

and possessed commercial advantages which were vastly 
improved by the possession of the port of Masulipatani, 

This territory was afterwards kno wn as the Northern Circars. 

At tlie same time Dupleix professed to have been con- claims of 
firmed by Saldbut Jung in the post of ruler of all India to Dupleix to 
the south of the Kistna. IJe even feigned <0 have received Nawab 
insignia and letters of investiture from the Great Moghul, 

By virtue of this authority he arrogate^i^ to himself all the 
powers of a Nawab.' 

In 1753 the English were anxious for a peace. They were Peace 
worn out by the expense of a war which w^ in reality a prevented 
national affair, and ought not to have fallen on the East j 
India Company. Captain Clive had returned to England 1753 .^**’ 
on the score of ill-health ; and the operations of Lawrence 
were indecisive. Tlie English were willing to leave the 
French in possession of the Northern ^Circars, and to ac- 
knowledge Saldbut Jung a!s Nizam of tbe Dukhan ; but they 
required the French to acknowledge Muhammad Ali as 
Nawab of the Carnatia But Dupleix|was impracticable, 
and rejected the offer with disdain. * He claimed to be 
Nawab of the Carnatic, and unless liis authority as Nawab 
was recognised by the English be would make no terms 
whatever. 

In this dilemma the Court of Directors in London called Reference 
on the British ministry to put an end to the war in the to Europe. 
Carnatic, or to carry it on at the charge of the British nation. 
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A.D. The question had become of vital importance. Great 
*753-175^ Britain and France were at peace in Europe, and bad been 
at peace ever since the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. 
The war between the two nations in the Carnatic was thus 
not only an anomaly, but a complication which few in Europe 
could comprehend. London and Paris were confused by 
dynastic stories of rival Nawabs and riv^l Nizams setting the 
Great Moghul at defiance, and fighting for the mastery with 
the English Company on one side and the French Company 
on the other. Meanwhile the Directors of both Companies 
found themselves drawn into hopeless contests, which ex- 
hausted their treasuries-and obstructed their trade. 

DuplfMx Under such circumstances all parties began to throw the 
siKniiced. blame upon Dupleix. The English charged him with be- 
ginning the w'ar by the liberation of Gliunder Sahib from 
his Mahratta prison at Satara. The French denounced hjs 
ambitious schemes for his own d^grandisement, which de- 
voured the profits of the French East India Company 
W'ithout adding to the glory of the French nation. Dupleix 
was sacrificed to the necessities of both nations, to prevent 
a war between Great Britain and France, and to enable the 
English and French Companies to escape from political 
responsibilities which wore destructive to the interests of 
trade. 

Peace The finale is soon told. A French commissary was sent 
between to Pondicherry with full powers to conclude a -peace with 
the English authorities at Madras. Both sides pledged 
Frend\ themselves for the future to renounce all native government 
Com- and dignity, and to abandon all interference with native 
I'anies, powders. The French also agreed to relinquish all territories 
U 55 * they had acquired in excess of those a6quired by the English, 
But these conditions were never carried out. Dupleix, 
however, was removed from the government of Pondicherry, 
and returned to France a rffined and broken-hearted maii.i 
Armed The treaty w'as signed at Pondicherry in Jan. 1755. It was 
truce. only provisional, and awaited the confirmation of the English 
and French governments in Europe ; and within eighteen 
months it was cast to’the winds. 'The English excited the 
jealousy of the French by helping Muliammad Ali to estab- 
lish his authority in the Carnatic over rebellious Poligars. 

* Dupleix lived for nine years longer. He died at Paris in the utmost 
poverty, on the loth of November, 1764- ^ 
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At the Bame time the French occupation of the Northern a,i). 
Circars, and the continued presence of Bussy and his ^ 7 53 -^ 7 5 ^ 
forces in the Dekhan, excited the bitterest animosity of 
the English. x 

Meanwhile Clive, who had embarked for England in Return of 
12^3 on the score of ill-health, had returned to Bombay Clive to 
the commission *of a lieutenant-colonel in the service of 
the Crown. He was to have led a European force from Bom- 
bay towards Hyderabad, with the view of co-operating with 
the Peishwa of the Mahrattas against the Nizam, and com- 
pelling Saldbut Jung to dismiss Bussy and his Frenchmen. 

But the expedition was stopped by the treaty of Pondicherry. 
Accordingly he joined the fleet of Admiral Watson in an 
expedition against a noted pirate named Angria. 

About the begiftping of the eighteenth century, when the Rise of the 
IVIoghul power was beginning to decline, a rebel of the Angnas, 
name of Angria founded 3 , piratical empire on the Malabar 
coast between Bombay and Goa. During the fifty years ® 
which followed, the name of Angria had been as great a terror 
on the sea as that of Sivaji had b(y‘en on land. A succession 
of Angrias had pushed their aggressions along the Mah- 
ratta coast, until they possessed a seaboard of a hundred and 
twenty miles in 4 ength, with a fort at every creek. Their fleets 
consisted of fast-sailing vessels^ of small burden, and rowing- 
boats of forty or fifty q^rs, armed with guns and crowded 
with men. No vessel could pass this coast without paying 
dhout for a pass from Angria, or running the chance of 
capture. The East India Company alone expended fifty 
thousand pounds yearly on Ae maintenance of an armed 
convoy for the protection of their merchant ships against 
these dangerous corsairs. 

The capital of .Angna wad at Gheria, which was supposed pestruc- 
to be another Gibraltar, but Clive and W^son made short 
work of capturing it. The ^lace was bombarded and cuve^and 
stormed in February, 1756, and its fortifications and ship- Watson, 
ping were destroyed* Angria's people were so alarmed that February, 

. they surrendered all their other forts to the Mahrattas without 
resistance, and abandoned most of their territory. 

Clive and Watson^ext proceeded to Madras. Meanwhile l^upture 
there bad been a rupture between Saldbut Jung and Bussy, 
brought about by a powerful Muhammadan party at the court the 
of Hyderabad. In July, 1756, Bussy mirched his force to French. 

s 2 
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Hyderabad, and took up a strong position ; whilst Saldbiit 
Jung sent urgent messages to Madras imploring the help of 
the English against the French. 

Nothing could have been more acceptable to the English 
authorities. All mention of the Dekhan and the Nizam 
had been intentionally excluded from the treaty of Pondi- 
cherry. At the same time Europe Was on the eve of the 
“ Seven Years’ War.” and a declaration of hostilities between 
Great Britain and France was expected to arrive in India by 
every ship. Accordingly, an English force was prepared to 
take the field for the support of Saldbut Jung against the 
French ; but suddenly the march was countermanded. In 
August terrible news arrived from Bengal. Calcutta had 
been captured by the Nawab of Bengal, Behar,i and Orissa, 
and a hundred and twenty-three English, prisoners had been 
stifled to death in the Black Hole. 

^ In the previous chapters Behar has been spelt “Bihir” in con- 
formity with the spelling ordered by the British government But in 
dealing with the history of British India, it is not worth while to change 
the spelling of a geographical term which has been in general use fur 
more than a century. 



CHAPTER 11 . 

ENGLISH IN BENGAL. 

A.D. 1700 TO 1761. 

The position of the English in Calcutta during the early a.d. 
half of the eighteenth century bore a general resemblance 1700*1725 
to that of the English at Madras. They had a governor 
and council, and a mayor’s court. They had an English thT ° 

officer, who collected revenue and administered justice English at 
amongst ihelr native subjects under the name of Zemindar. Calcutta. 
They had a head ])oli(:eAian, who kept the peace by day 
and night, under the name of Kotwnl. They had Dutch 
and French neighbours, whose factories were situated some 
twenty miles off at Chinsura and Chandernagore. They 
paid rent and customs to the Moghul officer, who com- 
manded the surrounding district under the name of Foujdar, 
and made Huglili his head quarters.^ 

Tlie Nawab of llengal, Behar, and Orissa, was a grandee Court of 
of the first water, who kept his court at Murshedabad, the Nawab 
about a hundred and twenty miles to the north of Calcutta. 

The English had few transactions with thg great man ; they ^ ^ 
generally carried on all their political negotiations through 
the Moghul commander at Hu^li. 

The English at Calcutta knew more of the interior than 
the English at Madras. There was no water way at 
Madras to open up the country ; ar*d no great roads in 
the Peninsula like those which traversed Flindustan and 

^ The Dutch factory at Chinsura, the French factory at Chandema- 
gore, and the Moghul town of Hughli, are some three or four miles 
distant from cacli other. 
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the Dekhan. Before the war, Arcot was as remote as Delhi, 
whilst Madura was a mystery like Pekin or Timbuctoo. But 
the position of the English at Calcutta was altogether 
different, for they had established factories at a consider- 
able distance inland. On the north they had a factory at 
Cossimbazar, the trading suburb of Murshedabad. On the 
east they had a factory at Dacca, near the Brahmaputra river, 
whence they procured Dacca muslins. On the west they 
had the great water-way of the Ganges, and had established 
a factory at Patna, four hundred miles from Calcutta, for the 
purchase of saltpetre, raw silk, and opium. 

The old Nawabs of Bengal were thus better known to 
the English than the Nawabs of the Carnatic. The founder 
of the first hereditary dynasty was Murshed Kiili Khan, a 
man who flourished between 1700 an(5*i725, and was a 
type of the rulers formed in the school of Aurangzeb. He 
rose from some minor post to be Nawab of the three 
provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa; a territory ex- 
tending north and south from the mountains of Nipal to 
the jungles of Gondwana, and east and west from the river 
Brahmaputra and Bay of Bengal to the little river Carum- 
nassa.^ He moved his capital from Dacca to Murshedabad, 
which was so called after his own tiame.^ 

The secret of the rise of Murshed Kuli Khan lay in his 
sending a large yearly tribute to the imperial treasury at 
Delhi, together with large presents for ministers, favourites, 
and influential grandees. In return he was allowed to fill 
the two posts of Nawab and Dewan; in other words, to 
command the three provinces whilst acting as accountant- 
general for the Great Moghul. He was thus necessarily a 
strict financier, and many stories are told by native writers 
of his cruelty and«oppression. He imprisoned th,e leading 
landholders, known as Zemindars and Rajas, and appointed 
Bengali Hindus of his own selection to collect the rents 
from the farmers. He placed other Zemindars on sub- 

^ The Canimna^ is an insignificant stream, flowing into the Jumna 
near Buxar, which is not always shown in the map. Its importance 
as a frontier between Behar and the territory of Benares continued 
until the administration of Warren Hastings, when Benares was an- 
nexed to British terHtory. 

^ Murshed Kuli Khan is known in some histories by the name of 
Jafir Khan, and must be distinguished from the Nawab Mir Jafir, who 
appears in the later history. t 
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sistence allowances, whilst his Bengali officers, known as A.rn 
Aumils, collected the rents in like manner. He re-measured *700-^25 
estates, and brought fallow and waste lands under culti- 
vation by making advances to the lower class of. husband- 
men. In a word, he dispossessed most of the Zemindars 
from their holdings,^ except a few whom he ventured to 
trust, and a few powerful Rajas, such as Birbhiiin , and 
Kishenghur, who were able to resent or defy any inter- 
ference with their hereditasy estates or territories. 

Murshed Kuli Khan, like all the Moghul officers of the Harsh 
school of Aurangzeb, was very harsh towards Hindus. He tre^ment 
allowed no Hindus, not e\en Zemindars or Rajas, to sit or°^ 
speak to each other in his presence. He prohibited even 
the wealthiest Hindus from riding in a palanquin, and 
required them to^fisc inferior conveyances. He preferred 
Bengali Hindus to collect the revenue because they were 
more amenable to threats and punishments, and were too 
timid to rebel or plot against him. It was a common saying 
that the Muhammadans squandered their ill-gotten gains on 
pomp and pleasure, and left no wealth to be confiscated ; 
whilst the Hindus hoarded their gains, and then, like 
sponges, could be squeezed of all their riches. If a district 
collector was in arrears the Hindu defaulter was tormented, 
bastinadoed, hung up by the feet, placed in the hot sun, 
or subjected to some other exquisite torture. But if there 
was any fraud, or any failure to make good a deficiency, the 
*Hindu culprit was compelled to turn Muhammadan, together 
with his wife and family,^ 

Murshed Kuli Khan had no son. He had given aProfll.^ate 
daughter in marriage to an officer named Shuja Khan, wffio son-in- 
was deputy-governor of Orissa. But Shuja Khan was so 
utterly bad and profligate that his wife left him in Orissa and 
went back^to her father at Murshedabad^ accompanied by 
a son named Sarfardz Khan. * 

The old Nawab hated his son-in-law but took a great Favourite 
liking to his grandson. He set aside Shuja Khan and used grandson, 
all his influence at Delhi to secure the appointment of his 
grandson, Sarfardz, as his heir and successor to the Nawab- 
ship of the three provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

But he died in 1725, before his intentions were carried into 

^ The original authorities for these statements will be found translated 
in Stewart’s History of Bnii^aL 
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effect, and thus left the throne at Murshedabad to be a bone 
of contention between a father and a son. 

Meantime Shuja Khan, by means of lavish presents at 
Delhi, had procured the insignia and letters of investiture 
from Delhi for his own appointment as Nawab of the three 
provinces ; and shortly after the deat^f of his father-in-law 
he suddenly produced them at the city of Murshedabad, 
and was at once proclaimed successor to the throne. 
His son, Sarfardz Khan, was totally ignorant of his father's 
design. He was sitting at a country house near the city, 
hourly expecting the arrival of his own credentials from 
Delhi, when he suddenly heard the fire of salutes and roll 
of kettle-drums at the palace. He had been outwitted 
by his father, but there was no redress. He submitted to 
his fate, and set off to offer the customifiy present and con- 
gratulations to the new Nawab. 

Shuja Khan was a good-natured man who cared for 
nothing but 'pleasure. He released all the imprisoned 
Zemindars and Rajas, and thereby made himself popular. 
But he had two favourites, named Haji Ahmad and Alivardi 
Khan. The former, by secret services of a questionable 
character, obtained the post of minister and remained at 
Murshedabad. His brother, Alivardi Khan, a man of bravery 
and audacity, was appointed deputy-governor of Behar, and 
left Murshedabad and took up his quarters at Patna. 

In Behar, Alivardi Khan devoted himself to the reduction 
of all the Hindu Rajas under his government. This he 
accomplished by the most consummate treachery and craft ; 
ensnaring them by vows and promises, and then putting 
them to death. These Rajas were often little better than 
freebooters, and their suppression was indispensable to the 
tranquillity of the .province \ but the wholesale destruction 
carried out by Alivardi Khan^was characterised by barbarities 
which were most revolting. 

The English had some experience of the atrocities com- 
mitted by Alivardi Khan. In those days the English boats 
carried goods arid treasure between Calcutta and Patna under 
the guard of European soldiers. In 1735 ^ convoy went as 
usual in charge of an English civilian named Hoi well and a 
Captain Holcombe, Near Monghyr the two gentlemen saw 
a boat going by with baskets, which they took to contain 
fisb. They hailed the boat, and onr its coming alongside 
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they opened the baskets, and found thirty heads of men a.d. 
who had just been murdered. *725*^742 

The story was not a pleasant one. There was an old 5tory of 
Hindu Raja near Monghyr, who had sturdily held outiheb^kets 
against the Moghul. Captain Holcombe knew hltp well ; of human 
for the Raja, like others of his stamp, claimed a right to heads, 
levy duties on all goods coming up or down the Ganges ; a 
point which was generally settled by the sword. This aged 
warrior died in 1730, and was succeeded by a son, who 
submitted to Alivardi Khan, and agreed to pay a yearly 
tribute. To* prevent treachery, the young Raja brought his 
tribute ever}' year to a certain spot accompanied by only 
thirty followers. la like manner Alivardi Khan was pledged 
to send an ofTicer with only thirty followers to receive the 
money. 'Lhis yeiiif^he payment had been made the very 
morning that Holwcll and Holcombe hailed the boat 
Alivardi Khan had ordered an ambush and a massacre; 
and the three baskets contained the heads of the Raja and 
his followers. One man escaped and told the tidings to the 
young Rajahs wife, who thereupon set the palace on fire, and 
perished in the flames with an infant son and all her female 
attendants. That same night the Raja’s city w^as attacked, 
plundered, and burnt by the forces of Alivardi Khan ; and 
the two Englishmen saw the fire and smoke from the place 
where they lay at anchor. 

Nawab Shuja Khan died in 1739, the same year that Sarfara?. 
Nadir Shah attacked Delhi. His son Sarfaidz Khan sue- Kban, 
ceeded to the throne, and turned out a worse profligate 
than his father.* He was insolent and tyrannical, and at *739-42. 
last gave mortal offence to a Hindu family of great wealth, 
who had long exercised a commanding influence at Mur- 
shedabad. 

Jagat Seth, the patriarch of the family, v?as the wealthiest Hindu 
banker in the Moghul empire, tfic Rothschild of Hindustan, family 
The wildest stories are told of the riches of his house. i*^sultcd. 
The Mahrattas carried off two millions sterling from his 
family, and the loss was no more felt than that of two 
trusses of straw. He knew all that was going on under 
every court in India ; w'as security for most of the renters 

^ The old Nawabs of Bengal were so abominably wicked that 
there is not much to choose between them. Their vices were inde- 
scribable. • 
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in the Bengal provinces ; and always had vast sums at his 
command. His grandson, a mere boy, was married to a 
girl of tender years. Out of mere caprice the Nawab in- 
sisted on seeing the girl without a veil. This matter, so 
trifling in European eyes, was regarded by Bengalis as an 
insult and disgrace which abrogated the marriage tie, and 
for which nothing but death could atone. 

The result was that a plot was formed by Hindus and 
Moghuls for the destruction of«Sarfardz Khan. The con- 
spirators invited Alivardi Khan to undertake the task, and 
engaged to make him Nawab of the three provinces in the 
room of the doomed prince. It would be tedious to rake 
up the story of deceit, treachery, and bribery. Sarfardz Khan 
was lulled in security, whilst Alivardi Khan was hurrying an 
army through the narrow pass which leads from Behar into 
Bengal. At last Sarfardz Khan was suddenly aroused by the 
news that a rebel force was at his gates. He marched out 
with a large army and a train of artillery ; but his oflicers 
were disaffected, and the guns were loaded witli powder 
only, without ball. The battle was a sham ; but Sarfardz 
Khan was slain, and Alivardi Khan was proclaimed Nawab 
in his room. 

Alivardi Khan has been styled a usurper. He subse- 
quently displayed the insignia and letters of investiture; 
but whether they were forged, or were bought from the 
Delhi Vizier, is a question of no moment. The day was 
fast approaching when no rights existed in India save tho^^ 
of the sword. 

Scarcely had Alivardi Khan secured himself as Nawab, 
when the three provinces were invaded by Mahrattas. 
It was said that the Cirreat Moghul was so disgusted at re- 
ceiving little or no tribute from the Nawab that he told the 
Mahrattas to collect chout in Bengal. For eight years in 
succession, from 1742 to I750, these merciless hordes of 
miscreants devastated die country to the southward of the 
Ganges, from October till June, and never retired until the 
approach of the rainy season. All this was done under 
pretence of collecting chout ; for by this time the Mahrattas 
began to consider that they possessed an inherent right to 
collect chout from the whole of India. 

In the hrsi instance, Au\arcli Khan tried to get rid of the 
Mahrattas by treachery and massaae^ The commanders on 
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either side were to meet in a tent and arrange the terms of a.d. 
chout. The bait was swallowed. A tent was prepared, and *742-'»75o 
the Nawab posted an ambush between a double lining, 

The meeting took place ; the signal was given ; the men in and assaZ 
ambush rushed out with drawn swords, and the Mahratta sination. 
general and most of his chief officers were slaughtered on 
the spot. 

The Mahratta army was paralysed for a moment at Mahratta 
this horrible inurder of their leaders, and then wreaked revenge : 
their vengeance upon the unoffending inhabitants. They 
ravaged the country with fire and sword, cutting off 
ears, noses, and hands, and committing countless bar- 
barities in the search of spoil. The wretched Bengalis 
fled in shoals across the Ganges, to take refuge, or per- 
chance to perishf^n the hills and jungles to the north- 
ward of the river. It was at this juncture that the native 
inhabitants of Calcutta began to dig the once famous 
Mahratta ditch, to keep the enemy’s horsemen out of the 
Company’s bounds.^ 

Alivardi Khan found himself powerless to act against the Afghan 
loose bands of Mahrattas. They evaded a general action, treachery 
and if dispersed from one place, they soon reappeared else- 
where. At the same time there was treachery in his own armv. 
camp. He relied much on a force of Afghan mercenaries 
commanded by an officer named Mustafa Khan ; but his 
brother, Hdjl Ahmad, grew jealous of Mustafa Khan, and 
Charged the Afghan with being in secret communication 
with the Mahrattas, Mustafa Khan suddenly fled with his 
Afghans towards Patna, but was pursued and slain ; and 
Hdjf Ahmad cut off his head, and carried it in derision three 
times through the streets of Patna. 

The atrocity was soon avenged. Hdjf Ahmad fell into Afghan 
the hands of the Afghans, and was put to a cruel death. *^evenge. 
He was scourged, insulted, ^nd exposed to the derision 
of the mob, and then tied to the leg of an elephant, and 
dragged through the streets until death put an end to his 
agonies. 

Such details are revolting to all ; but it is necessary at 
times to lift the curtain from a few of tlie horrors of anarchy 

^ Every vestige of tliis once famous ditch has disappeared from Cal- 
cutta. It is suppOi»ed to have run along the site at present known as 
the Circular Road. t 
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and misrule. It will suffice to add that in 1750 Alivardi 
Khan came to terms with the Mahrattas. The whole pro- 
vince of Orissa was ceded to the Bhonsla Raja of Berar or 
Nagpore ; and the Nawab agreed to pay a yearly sum of 
twelve lakhs of rupees, or a hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds sterling, as chout for Bengal and Behar. 

Alivardi Khan was now an old man,*but the remainder of 
his days were spent in comparative peace. There were 
horrible scandals in his household at Murshedabad, as well 
as revolts and plots on the part of members of his family ; 
but with all his crimes, he himself was free from vices. It is 
said that he was never a drunkard nor a profligate ; and that 
ill this respect his private life differed from that of most 
Muhammadan princes in India. A few details of his daily 
occupations have been preserved by ^.wiative writer who 
enjoyed his patronage.' The picture may be somewhat over- 
drawn, but it serves to illustrate the domestic life of an aged 
and respectable Muhammadan grandee : — 

I'he Nawab Alivardi Khan always rose two hours before 
daylight, said his prayers at daybreak, and then drank coffee 
with his chosen friends. From seven o'clock till nine he sat 
in the hall of audience, where he listened to the representa- 
tions of those of his officers and grandees who had anything 
to say. At nine o'clock he retired and amused himself with 
the company of particular friends, in listening to verses of 
poetry or pleasant stories, or in superintending tlie prepara- 
tion of difl’erent dishes, which were cooked in his presence 
and under his directions. At ten o'clock he partook of the 
chief meal of the day, but always in company ; and when 
it was over his guests washed their hands and withdrew, and 
he retired to his couch and was lulled to sleep by the story- 
tellers. At one o’clock he awoke and drank a cup of Water 
cooled with iceror saltpetre, and performed his mid-day 
prayers. He next read a effapter of the Koran with a loud 
voice, according to the rule, and performed his afternoon 
prayers. Pious and learned men were then introduced, and 
regaled with coffee and hookahs ; and the Nawab drank 

^ Siyar^ul-Mulaqhurin^ by Gholam Husain Ali, Calcutta, 1786. Large 
use has been made of this valuable work in dealing with the rise of the 
Briti'^h empire in India ; but the author was a bigoted Shiah, and has 
strong likings and bitter dislikings, which must always be taken into 
consideration* i- 
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coffee with them but never smoked.^ A Koran was set up, 
and conferences, readings and explanations would occupy 
two hours. Next the chiefs of offices were in attendance, 
and amongst others the wealthy Jagat Seth made his appear- 
ance; and these men read or told him the news' from all 
parts of India. Wits and buffoons followed, with whom he 
cracked jokes for another two hours. By this time it would 
be dusk, and the Nawab said his evening prayers, '^fhen 
the audience hall was cleared of men, and the ladies of the 
family came to see him. A supper was served of fresh and 
dried fruits and sweetmeats, and the Nawab generally dis- 
tributed them amongst the ladies with his own hands. After 
supper the ladies retired to rest, and the hall was opened to 
officers of the guard, bed-watchers, and story-tellers ; and the 
Nawab again retifiieli to his couch, and was lulled to sleep 
by stories. He generally awoke three or four times in the 
course of the night, but was always awake about two hours 
before dawn. 

“ The Nawab was troubled by the progress of affairs in 
the Dekhan ; by the assassination of Nasir Jung during his 
march against the French at Pondicherry, and by the acces- 
sion of Muzaffir Jung, who was supported by the Frencli. 
He was troubled still more when Muzaffir Jung w^as slain, 
and Saldbut Jung was made Nizam of the Dekhan, and 
supported on the throne by the French foreigners. At the 
same time he received a pompous letter from Bussy, recom- 
Inending the French at Chandernagore to his care and pro- 
tection. He sent no reply to the letter, but he was amazed 
and perplexed. ‘ Those hat-men,' he exclaimed, ‘ will soon 
possess all the seaboard of India.’ ” 

Alivardi Chan had nominated a grandson to succeed him, 
named Suraj-ud-daula. This young man.>vas insolent and 
vindictive, as well as cruel alid profligate. He was very 
bitter against the English at Calcutta, and complained to his 
grandfather of their hostile designs; but the old Nawab 
was on his dying bed, and was deaf to all such representa- 
tions, Meanwhile news arrived at Murshedabad that the 

^ It Is a curious fact that Alivardi Khan never smoked. Originally 
he is said to have been ** hookah bearer*' to Shuja Khan. His brother 
Hdji Ahmad is said to have been originally a khitmutgar, or table- 
servant. 
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English had captured the great fortress of Gheria, the 
stronghold of Angria. About the same time, it was reported 
that the English at Calcutta were strengthening their fortifi- 
cations in order to fight the French at Chandernagore. 

The old Nawab died in April, 1756. Suraj-ud-daula 
succeeded to the throne at Murshedabad, in spite of hostile 
intrigues and plots in favour of other ‘claimants.^ He was 
told that one of his enemies had found refuge in Calcutta, 
and demanded his immediate, surrender ; but his mes- 
senger was regarded with suspicion at Calcutta, and no reply 
was sent Next he ordered Mr. Drake, the governor of 
Calcutta, to demolish his new fortifications. Mr. Drake 
replied that no new fortifications had been constructed ; that 
nothing had been done beyond repairing a line of guns to 
prevent the French from capturing Calcutta in the same 
way that they had captured Madras ten years before. The 
young Nawab was furious at the idea of the English fighting 
the French within his dominiolis. He sent a body of 
horsemen to surround the factory of Cossimbazar, in the 
suburbs of his capital, and to bring awav the English there 
as his prisoners, He then assembled an army of fifty 
thousand men, and a train of artillery, and marched to 
Calcutta with such haste in the month of June, that many 
of his troops died of fatigue and sunstroke on the way. 

I’he English at Calcutta were bewildered by these tidings. 
They expected some demand for money, but were taken 
aback by the capture of Cossimbazar. The Mahrattas had 
caused an occasional scare at Calcutta, but many years had 
passed away since the English had the slightest grounds for 
expecting an attack from the Nawab. The defenqes Had 
been neglected ; warehouses had been built adjoining the 
fort ; whilst the fort itself was overlooked by numerous 
buildings. The lEnglish at Calcutta were a mere handful. 
There were not five hundred men .in all Calcutta, including 
Englishmen and mixed races. There 'were only a hundred 
and seventy European soldiers, and of these scarcely ten had 
seen any service beyond parade. Still, had Clive been there, 
he would have defi^ the Nawab and all his rabble host AU 

^ One of these claimants had actually secured letters of investiture 
from Delhi for the three provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, by 
promising to send a yearly tribute to the Moghul treasury of one niillion 
sterling. 1 
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tall houses would have been demolished ; all inconvenient a,d. 
walls would have been thrown down; and any enemy en- * 750 ‘* 75<5 
camped in the neighbourhood would have been kept in con- 
stant alarm, by shells during the day, and by sallies at night, 
until the besiegers thought proper to disappear from the 
scene. 

!^iit instead of staivding a siege in Fort William, as Clive Military 
had done ip the citadel at Arcot, the English madly attempted operations, 
to defend the town of Calcutta by isolated outi)osts at a 
distance from the fort. Tlie figliting began on Wednesday, 
the 1 6th of June. During Thursday and Friday the outposts 
were driven in by sheer force of numbers ; and after much 
desperate fighting in the streets and ‘avenues the English 
fell back on -the fort. On Saturday, the 19th of June, the 
enemy opened a ^a^inonade. The women were carried to 
the ships; and Mr. Drake jwul some others escaped with 
them ; and then, to the utter disgust of those left in the fort, 
the ships moved down the river. 

Next morning was Sunday the 20th of June. The enemy Calcutta 
tried to escalade the walls, but the rabble soldiery were sunen. 
easily driven back, and there was a lull in the fighting. 

By this tinie, heat and fatigue had told on the English 20th 
garrison. . The European * soldiers broke into the arrack 
stores and got drunk. There was a flag of truce and a 
parley. Meanwhile tlie native soldiers climbed over the 
walls, and brdke in at different openings, and there was a 
general surrender, ' ' 

The Nawab entered Fort William in great pomp, but found Tragedy of 
only fifty'thousand rupees in the treasury, fie sent for Mr. dje Black 
•HolwelL who represented thf governor in the absence of“®^®* 

Mr. Drake. ^ He swore tfa^t no harm should befall the 
prisoners, bufTi^. was very angry at the small amount in the 
treasury. Mtt Hoi well’ w'as soon dismissed, and returned 
to his fellow-prisoners, who weri? assembled under a strong 
guard in a low veranda in front of a line of barracks. For 
some time, the Nawab's officers could find no place fitted for 
the confinement of the prisoners. At last, at the end of 
the chambers, they found the strong-room of the garrison, 
known as the Black Hole; It was not twenty feet scjujire. 

There was no air except what came through the veranda 
and two little gratings in the door, Intp. this close dun- 
geon, on one of the l^ttest nights in a Calcutta June, a 
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A.D, hundred and forty-six prisoners were thrust by swords and 
* 756 -* 7 S 7 clubs. The door was then shut, and the shrieking captives 
were left to die. Next morning, twenty-three faiitting 
wretches were dragged out alive ; )he remaining hundred 
and twenty-three were de^d corpses. ^ 

The question of who was to blame for this catastroplje has 
eiice of' argued, but has long-ceased* tabe of any moment. 

Asiatics, Suraj-ud-daula may have been free of blaine. He left the 
custody of the prisoners to his ^ccrs, and then retired to^ 
rest, and no oneidared to wakf nim. "But next morning he^ 
was utterly callous to all that had -happened, and only 
anxious to know where the English had secreted their vast 
treasures. The native inhabitants of Bengal were equally 
callous. The tale of horror thrilled through the British 
empire ; and would have excited the aiipe indignation had 
it occurred in the remotest village in England or Ireland. 
But in India it excited no horror at all ; it fell on tlie list- 
less ears of Asiatics and was forgotten, if indeed it was ever 
known. Muhammadan-historians tell the story of the cap- 
ture of Calcutta, but' they say nothing of the Black Hole.^ 
Hostile The terrible tidings, of the capture of Calcutta and cata- 
Yjrepara- strophe of the Black Hole reached Madras in August. It' 
ci'^ated a stir in the settlement whicli is perhaps without a 
parallel in Madras history. Bussy and the French wer^e 
forgotten ; and it was speedily resolved that the force in- 
tended for the Dekhan should be despatched with all speed 
to Bengal. 

Recapture The fleet left Madras in October, 1756, under the'eommand 
u of Admiral Watson ; the land forces were commanded by 

Colonel Clive. The expedition reached Calcutta on the 
January, * of January, 1757. There was very little fighting. The 
1757. ’ Moghul commander at Hughli had been appointed governor 
of Calcutta, and he fled in a panic on the arrival of the 
English. On the 2nd of* January the English- flag was 
hoisted on Fort William. On the 10th the English advai^ced 

1 This utter want of political ties among the masses of nativ^ of India 
is the cause of their depression. Individually they are the kindest and 
most compassionate people in the world, but outside their own little 
circle of family or caste they are utterly heedless of what is going on, 
Within the last few years there has been a change for the l'>etter; 
the famines have enlarged their sympathies, and the political future of 
the Hindu people is more hopeful now th^ at any former period of 
their history. 
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to the native town of Hughli, and speedily took possession a.o, 
of the place.^ i7S^6t 

^All this while the Nawab l^ad been puffed up by the Alarm of 
cafture of the European fortress at Ca^putta. He threatened the Nawab 
to punish the French and Dutc|) in like manner ; but they Snraj-ud- 
professed implicit obedience, and sent him large sums 
nfeney. He released his English prisoners, and thought 
Uiat hostilities were at an end. It never crossed his mind 
that the English would /^urn in force and demand com' 
pensation and revenge. But the recovery of Calcutta and 


^ Some^of the details of the fiffhtini; are valuable as illustrations of 
Asiatic ^^arfare, 1 he approach to Calcutta ihos guarded by the fort of 
Budge-budge, now spelt Baj-baj. Colonel- Clive, over-confident and 
contemptuous of the natives, expected to capture^the pHice without 
much resistance; and laid an ambtiscade t^ut off the ret! cat of the 
Muhaqamadan ganisfJn. 'Hie enemy ho^\ ever attacked the ambuscade 
by Surprise ; and nothing but the n^ool intrepidity of Clive saved 
it from destruction. Meanu hile the artillery in the fort played upon 
the English squadron, and was only sftenced by a heavy fire from the 
.shipping - , 

Under these circumstances Clive prepared to storm the place on the 
following morning. At night, whilst the storming party was resting on 
‘th^ grouml, and all on boaid the shippiiig^ were retiring to rest, a roar 
of acclamation vas heanl from the shore, and news was brought to 
Admiral Watson that Baj-baj had bee^ captured. It appeared that a 
drunken sailor, named Strahap, .having a.cutlass in one hand and a 


pistol in the other, had scaled a ^breach single-handed, fired his pistol, 
and rushed on the Muhamma^n .sentinels with wild hurzas. Two or 
^three other sailors heard the uproar, and followed their comrade with 
ghouls aiid^ells. Ihe garrison fled in a panic. The storming party of 
■l^ers^rst in pelkicll, i^iihqut^order or discipline, and found them- 
flPkyfpoftession^of the fort,, with e^hteen cannon and forty barrels 
of pWpr. • 

Admiral Watson thought k necessary for the sake of discipline to be 
very angry ^ with Strahan*; b^t^the fellow a^id that he meant no harm, 
and promised never to take a fort again without orders. Subsec^uently 
the Admiral would have made the man a boatswain, but his habits were 


against him. It was afterwards discovered that Stmhan’s ambition was 
to be appointed cook on board on^ of the ships, but whether his 
ambition was gratjfieiri^ unknown to history. 

Another absurd, occurrence took place after the capture of Hughli. 
Three English sailors were missing, and were supposed to have been 
killed or seriously* vA)\mded. At night the officers on board the ships 
saw that several villages were in flames. Next morning the three sailors 
appeared floating on a raft. They had found themselves deserted by 
thehr companions, ^d had set the villages on fire to make the in- 
habitants believe* that the English forces were btill on shore. Subse- 
quentiy they h^d found the and escaped in safety before the natives 
had recovered from thei/ panic. 
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A.S. capture of Hughli filled him with alarm. He marched a 
1757-1761 large army towards Calcutta, but professed a desire for peace 
and frien^hip, and promised to compensate the English for 
all their losses. 

At the same time Clive himself was anxious for peace. 
Clive's All his thoughts were occupied by the coming war with 
*«cc^ ^ France. He would have abandoned all ideas of punishment 
or revenge, provided that the Nawab compensated the Eng- 
lish for their losses, and permitted him to capture the French 
settlement at Chandemagore. 

Vacilla- The Nawab agreed to everything that Clive proposed, 
tionsof the but he was resolved in his own heart to do nothing. A 
eSa* **'®^*y concluded without the slightest difficulty; but 
capture found that the Nawab had only made peace in 

Chander- order to gain time and procure help from jhe French. The 
nagore, Nawab promised to compensate the English for their losses 
at the capture of Calcutta, but he evaded every demand for 
a settlement. He sent letters and presents to Bussy, re- 
questing him to march up from the Dekhan and drive the 
English out of Bengal. He forbade the English to attack 
the French ; but news arrived that the Afghans had cap- 
tured Delhi, and intended conquering Bengal. In his terror 
he implored Clive to help him against the Afghans. Under 
the influence of this terror he permitted the English to 
attack Chandemagore, but then withdrew his permission. 
Both Clive and Watson considered the withdrawal as an 
indignity, and sailed against Chandemagore and captured it^ 
The Nawab then sent letters of congratulation to Clive and 
Watson ; and actually offered to make over the territory of 
Chandemagore to the English on the same terms that it had 
been held by the French. 

no<;tUity Meanwhile the dissimulation of the Nawab reached a 
^ the climax. He harboured the French refugees from Chander- 

Nawab. ^agore; and then supplied (hem with funds, and sent them 

up country. He posted a force at Plassy, on the way to 
Calcutta, under the command of an officer named Mfr Jafir ; 
and when Clive remonstrated with him on this hostile de- 
monstration, he joined Mfr Jafir at Plassy with the whole of 
his army. 

Comtplracy At this juncture there was a widely spread disaffection 
sgainM the against the Nawab. Mfr Jafir at Plassy and Jagat Seth, the 
Nawab Hindu banker at Murshedabad, were jleeply implicated, and 
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they invited Clive to join in the general conspiracy. It was a.d. 
agreed that Clive should march an army to Plassy, and * 757 -* 76 i 
that Mfr Jafir should desert the Nawab and join the English 
army with all his forces ; and a treaty was concluded under chve. ^ 
which Suraj-ud-daulawas to be dethroned, and Mfr Jafir was 
to be proclaimed Na^ab in his room. 

Unfortunately the communication between the head con- Treacheiy 
spirators and Clive was carried on through a Hindu named of Omi- 
Omichund. This man threatened to divulge the whole plot 
to Suraj-ud-daula unless an article was inserted in the treaty 
pledging Mir Jafir to pay him three hundred thousand pounds 
sterling as the price of his silence. There is no doubt that 
Omichund was a consummate rascal without honour or 
shame ; but the mode adopted for keeping him quiet was a 
slur upon the English character. Omichund was duped 
with a sham treaty containing the desired clause, which was 
omitted from the real treaty. Clive and others signed the 
sham treaty, but Watson refused to sign any treaty but the 
real one. Clive added the name of Watson to the sham 
treaty with the full knowledge of the admiral ; and he in- 
variably urged to the day of his death that he was fully 
justified in all he had done.^ 

Clive advanced from Calcutta to Plassy with a small Decisive 
force of three thousand men and nine pieces of artillery, battle of 
The army of the Nawab consisted of fifty thousand foot, ^run 
eighteen thousand horse, and fifty pieces of artillery.* The 1757, 
famous battle was fought on the 23rd of June, 1757. It was 
little better than a cannonade. Mfr Jafir did nothing, 
and the whole brunt of the fighting fell upon the English, 

At last the English advanced to storm the camp of the 
Nawab, and Suraj-ud-daula was seized with a panic and fled 
from the field* ^ 

• 

1 This sham treaty is the one blot on Clive's public character. Ho 
did not personally derive any advantage from it ; he thought himself 
iustified m taking such a step for defeating the perfidy of a villain like 
Omichund. He would not have been condemns by the public opinion 
of orientals, who regard oU such fabrications as justifiable ^inst an 
enemy. But it has been universally condemned by the public opinion 
of Europe, and will stain the memory of Clive until the end of time. 

* No reliance whatever can be placed upon the estimated nuihbers of 
* any native army, ft is mere guess work. Clive himself reckoned the 
army of the Nawab to consist of thirty-dve thousand foot, fifteen 
thousand horse, and forty pilces of cannon. 

T 
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Clive next went to Murshedabad and placed M(r Jafir on 
the throne. The new Nawab was profuse with his presents 
and promises, but his resources are supposed to have been 
greatly exaggerated. The treasures of Suraj-ud-daula had 
been estimated at forty millions sterling, but only a 
million and a half was realised. Mir Jahr engaged to 
pay a million to the East India Company ; three-quarters of 
a million to the inhabitants of Calcutta, natives as well as 
Europeans ; and vast presents te Clive and other members 
of government. As a first instalment, a hundred boat-loads 
of silver, to the value of eight hundred thousand pounds, 
were sent down the river to Calcutta, and the whole popula- 
tion of the English settlement was wild with joy. 

Besides money the new Nawab ceded a large tract on 
the river Hughli, which had long been‘b©veted by the East 
India Company. It was given as a jaghir according to 
Moghul fashion ; the Company collected the yearly revenue, 
valued at a hundred thousand pounds sterling, but was 
required to pay a quit-rent of thirty thousand pounds, 
nominally to the Great Moghul, 

Clive was a great stickler for Moghul forms. It will be 
seen hereafter that the recognition of the effete sovereignly 
of the Great Moghul was the keystone of his policy. Mir 
Jafir was virtually created a Nawab by Clive ; for all prac- 
tical purposes he was an independent sovereign; yet he 
deemed it necessary to procure letters of investiture from the 
Moghul court for the three provinces of Bengal, Beliar, arid 
Orissa. At the same time Clive was created an Amir of tiie 
Moghul empire, with the honorary rank or command of $ix 
thousand foot and five thousand horse. Of course the force 
only existed on paper, but Clive asked for the jaghir supposed 
to be given for its maintenance. Mir Jafir was perplexed 
at the demand,' but finally^ made over the quit*rent of the 
jaghir previously granted to the Company. Thus Clive came 
into possession of thirty thousand a year payable by the 
East India Company, who were supposed to be his honour- 
able masters. 

The revolution effected by the battle of Plassy involved 
the English in endless difficulties which no one had fore- 
seen. The process of dethroning Suraj-ud-daula and setting 
up Mir Jafir in his room was a simple affair; but Mir Jafir 
had no hold upon the grandees, %nd was soon regarded 
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with jealousy and hatred, especially when they saw the a,o. 
boats loaded with silver going down to Calcutta. It was i 7 57 ’^ 7 6 i 
soon evident that as the English alone had placed Mir Jafir 
on the throne of Bengal and Behar, so the English alone 
would be able to keep him there. 

To make matters worse, it was discovered that Mir Jafir Incaijacity 
was unfit for the dignity. He had served with credit as a 
commander in the held, but he had no administrative ability, 
civil or military. He idled away most of his time under Miran. 
the influence of bhang, or in the company of singing and 
dancing girls. He complained of an empty treasury, and 
his army was mutinous for want of pay ; but he always ap- 
peared loaded with costly jewels, with five or six bracelets 
of different gems on his arms, and three or four chaplets of 
pearls hanging frofti his neck.* His son Miran rendered 
himself detestable by murders and assassinations. Ten days 
after the battle of Plassy, Suraj-ud-daula was taken prisoner 
and cruelly murdered in the palace at Murshedabad. Other 
members or partisans of the family, male and female, were 
put to death in like manner. Mfr Jafir threw all the blame 
upon his son Miran. 

The English were anxious to maintain the dignity of the Colonel 
new Nawab by showing him every kind of deference; but ClivoN 
his dependence on the hat wallahs,*' and his morbid terror Jackass, 
of Clive, rendered him the laughing-stock of his courtiers. 

Within a few months of his accession he was nicknamed 

• 

^ There is reason to believe that the English were duped as regains 
the treasures of Murshedabad, and that enormous M'ealth to the value of 
many millions sterling was concealed in the recesses of the Nawab's palace, 
and shared by Mir Tafir and some others. The author of the Siydr^id* 
Mutaqherin says tnat the English only knew of the outer treasmy. 

“ Those renowned English,” says Ghoiam Husain Khan, “ who looked 
down with contempt on the intellects and abilitiesaof the Bengalis, and 
yet are perpetually baffled and duped %y them, did not know anything of 
the inner treasury, said to contain money and jewels to tlie value of 
eight millions sterling, and which, pursuant to a custom well known in 
India, was kept in the Zenana^ or women’s apartments. This inner 
treasury was shared by Mir Jaiir and three natives.” The author adds 
that two of the native^ were writers in the service of Clive, whose 
respective salaries were only sixty rupees a month, or about four 
shillings per diem ; yet ten years afterwards one of these men died 
worth a million and a quarter sterling, whilst the other spent ninety 
thousand pounds on his mother’s limeral 
vol. i., page 773. 
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A.D. Colonel Clive's Jackass/' and he retained the title till his 
17 57-17 61 death. The story is told of a fray between the followers of a 
Moghul grandee and the servants of Clive. The Nawab 
warned the grandee against any rupture. The grandee re- 
plied with a sneer : “ My lord Nawab, I am not likely to 
quarrel with the Colonel. I never rise in the morning without 
making three salams to his Jackass, arfd am the last tnan to 
fall out with the rider.” Such stories tell more of the current 
feeling at Murshedabad than pages of description.^ 

Revolution In truth the change of Nawabs had revolutionised the 
of political political ideas of all the great men at court. Before the 
ideas, capture of Calcutta, the English had only appeared at Mur- 
shedabad as supplicants for trading privileges. After the 
battle of Plassy they were lords and masters, to be pro- 
pitiated as the representatives of a new and paramount 
power. Under such circumstances it was only natural that 
they should be feared and hated ; and those Moghuls who 
were loudest in , their praises of the English would gladly 
have seen them at the bottom of the sea, 

Disaffec- Another circumstahce was calculated to exasperate Mfr 
Jafir and the Moghuls against the English. Alivardi Khan 
TOndees higher offices and commands with Hindus, 

^ ® ' who were raised to the rank of Rajas, and thus served as 

checks upon the Zemindars, who were mostly Muhammadans. 
His prime minister was a Hindu, and a so-called Raja ; 
so were the governors of most of the towns and districts. 
Such nominal Rajas were more amenable to orders, and less 
likely to rebel, than turbulent Muhammadans. Mir Jafir 
wanted to remove them from their posts, and replace them by 
his own kinsmen and dependants. The result was that plots 
and intrigues were seething in all directions. Some of the 
Hindu Rajas were in fear of their lives, and implored the 
protection of the. English, Clive guaranteed the lives of 
some of these Hindus, but he could not keep them in their 
posts ; and thus disaffection was spreading over the province^ 
whilst the English were more feared and hated than ever. 
English But this fear and hate were only felt by the gran- 
bUmcd for dees. The general complaint of the natives was that the 

» Mill tells the story in his HUt 9 ry oflndia^ and Mwanlay copies it 
in his Essay on Clive ; but both missed the point from ^lorance of Mir 
Jafir^s nickname. . See Stewart’s History of BiHgoT Also Scott's 
JMhan^ vol. ii„ page 376. ^ 
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Eng&h did not interfere to protect tke people. A native AD. 
contemporary observes that the presence of mind, firmness *757^6i 
of temper, and undaunted bravery of the English were beyond „on.inter- 
all question ; but they took no heed of the husbandmen, and fereacc. 
were apathetic and indifferent to the suffering masses. 

Suddenly Mir Ja(ir was threatened with new dangers. Mahrattas 
The Mahrattas demanded arrears of chout for Bengal and demand 
Behar, and it was difficult to evade the claim.* They had 
compelled Alivardi Khan no pay chout ; and they conse- 
quently claimed it as their right from his successors. They 
did not enforce the payment by the actual invasion of 
Bengal ; but it is evident that they were only restrained by 
a wholesome fear of Clive. 

In 1758 the eldest son of the Great Moghul, known as Claim of 
the Shahzada, appeared in force near the Behar frontier at *he Shah- 
the river Carumnassa, proclaiming that he had 
appointed to the government of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa and 
by the Great Moghul. His cause was supported by Shuja- Orissa, 
ud-daula, the Nawab of Oude ; and also by a body of 
Frenchmen under M. Law, the ex-govemor of Chandema- 
gore. At the same time the Hindu deputy-governor of 
Behar, who had been threatened by Mfr Jafir, was naturally 
intriguing with the Shahzada, and inclined to open the way 
to the invaders. 

The appearance of the Shahzada brings the Great Moghul Process of 
upon the stage, and necessitates a glance at the progress of 
affiiirs at Delhi Ever since the death of Muhammad Shah 
in 1748, the Moghul capital had been tom by distractions. ’ 
Muhammad Shah had been succeeded by his son Ahmad 
Shah. The new Padishah found himself threatened by the 
Afghans on one side, and the Mahrattas on the other. At the 
same time the post of Vizier was a bone of contention between 
the Sunnis and the Shiahs : the^unnis as Represented by a 
mandson of Nizam-ul-mulk, named Ghazi-ud-dln ; and the 
Shiahs as represented by the Nawab of Oude.* It, the end 
the Sunnis triumphed, and Ghazi-ud-dln became/ sizier. 

* The chout for Behar and Bengal was claimed by the Bhonsla Raja 
of Berar or Nagpore. At this time Janoji Bhonsla was the reigning 
Raja. The history of the Mahratja empire and its feudatories vnll be 
given hereafter in Chapter V. 

* The Nawab of Oude at this time was Sufdar Jnng. He had 
married a daughter of SaidutAU Khan, 'and succeeded to the govern- . 
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A.D. Ghazi-ud-dfc aspired to exercise the sovereign power 
*757 *7^* under the name of Vizier, just as the Saiyids.had done in 
Usuim- ^ previous generation. He found Ahmad Shah restive and 
tion^ the dangerous, and consequently dethroned him, blinded him, 
Vizier : and consigned Inm to the state prison of Salimghur. He 

vf placed an imbecile old prince on, the throne of Delhi, 

adisbahs. name of Alamghir. He then treated the Padi- 

shah as a pageant, and usurped the sovereign authority, 
selling titles and letters of investiture to Nawabs in remote 
provinces, and raising money in every possible way. 

Interfer- In 1757, the year of the battle of Plassy, matters were 
ence of brought to a terrible stand-still. Ahmad Shah Abdali, the 
Sh^^Ab- Afghan empire, appeared at Delhi with a 

kali ruler army, and levied contributions from the inhabitants, 

of Afghan- with all the merciless ferocity of an J 5 ld officer of Nadir 

istaiu Shah. He next marched down the valley of the Jumna 
to the sacred city of Mathura, plundering and destroying 
after the manner of Mahmud of Ghazni. He seems how- 
ever to have had some respect for the sovereignty of the 
Great Moghul. He allied himself with the family of the 
Moghul by marrying a daughter of the deceased Muhammad 
Shah. He appointed an Afghan, named Najib-ud-daula to be 
Amfr of Amirs, and to act as guardian for Alamghir 
in the room of Ghazi-ud-din, the Vizier, who had fled into 
exile. Having thus arranged matters to his satisfaction, 
Ahmad Shah Abdali left Delhi and returned with the bulk 
of his army to Kandahar. 

Rising The Afghans at this period were threatening to become a 
SiTAf-^^ formidable power in India. They already occupied the Pun- 
gbans in neither Sikhs, Moghuls, nor M^rattas could drive 

the Punjab them out. They had long founded a powerful principality in 
an.d Rohil- Hindustan to the north-east of Delhi, in a region known as 
kund. Rohilla couTltty j it has^disappeared from modern maps, 

but the principality is represented to this day by the little 

ment of Oude on the death of his father in 1739. (See ante^ page 224.) 
He obtained the post of Vizier during the reign of Ahmad Shah, son of 
Muhammad Shah ; but was subsequently forced to leave Delhi through 
the intrigues of Gbazi-ud*din. In 1753 Sufdar Jung collected a large 
force, and besieged Delhi ; and ultimately compelled the Moghul court 
to give him a formal grant of the provinces of Oude and Allahabad for 
himself and his* heirs. He died shortly afterwards, and was succeeded 
by his son, the celebrated Shuja-ud-daula. His tomb is one of the 
sights at Iklhi. „ 
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State of Rampore. Najib-ud-daula, the new guardian of the a.p. 
Moghul sovereign, was an Afghan of the Rohilla country. *757- *7^* 
In a word the Afghans were in a fair way of supplanting 
the Moghuls, and once again becoming the dominant 
power in Hindustan. 

No sooner, howev^, had Ahmad Shah Abdali gone ofifRetu™ 
to Kandahar, than Ghazi-ud-din, the ex-Vizier, subverted 
the Afghan power at Delhi. He raised a vast body ofs^pp^^rted 
Mahratta mercenaries ; drove out Najib-ud-daula ; murdered by the 
or imprisoned all the grandees who had opposed him ; Mahrattas. 
reduced Alanighir to the condition of a puppet, and sought 
to murder the Shahzada, or eldest son and heir of 
Alamghir. 

Thus it was that the Shahzada fled from Delhi in terror Fliorht 
of his life. For a y^ar the imperial exile fished in troubled of the 
waters, seeking in turns the protection of the Rohilla ^h^^hzada. 
Afghans and the Mahrattas. At last he took refuge with 
Shuja-ud-daula, Nawab of Oude, the hereditary Shiah and 
mortal enemy of Ghazi-ud-din.^ But the Nawab of Oude 
was in no hurry to commit liimself. He cared nothing for 
the Shahzada, but was very anxious to get the Bengal 
provinces into his own hands. He sent a force to accom* 
pany the Shahzada to the Behar frontier, and then waited 
for events. 

Meanwhile Clive and Mfr Jafir were drawn into an extra- CliveVs 
ordinary correspondence with the Shahzada, and also with relations 
the Moghul court at Delhi. Clive received friendly letters 
from the Shahzada, who was anxious to win the support of ^^uft at 
the ever-victorious English general. afir, however, Delhi, 

received orders from the Vizier, and also from tlie Great 
Moghul, to arrest the Shahzada, and send him prisoner to 
Delhi. So Clive wrote back to the Shahzada that he had 
been created an Amfr of the epgpire, and ^as consequently 
bound to support Mir Jafir, who had been invested by tlie 
Great Moghul with the government of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa. 

The military operations that followed are of no interest 

^ Ghazi-ud-diii was, as already said, the of Nizam-ul-mulk, 

and consequently the hereditary Tuijc and Sinmi. The race difference 
between Moghul and Turk, and the religious antagonism between 
Shiah and Sunni, will clear up much of the confusion that has pre- 
vailed in the history of Muhammadan India. 
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A.D. Mir Jafir was in a helpless state of terror, and xranted to 
*7S7-^6 i bribe the Shahzada to go away. Clive vehemently remon- 
Defeat and against this ruinous proceeding, and marched an 

flight of the Bnglish force to Patna, and soon disposed of the Shahzada. 
Shahzada, The helpless prince fled into obscurity, but was reduced to 
^ 75 ^ such distress that Clive sent him a pi;psent of five hundred 
gold mohurs, or about eight hundred pounds sterling, which 
was gladly accepted. 

Helpless Frenchmeff, who had accompanied the 

condition Shahzada through all his troubles, were again thrown upon 
of the their own resources. Law remarked to an intelligent native 
travelled over the whole country from Bengal 
“‘to Delhi, and witnessed nothing but oppression. The 
grandees of Hindustan thought only of their own aggr.an- 
disement, and let the world go to ruin. * He had proposed to 
both the Vizier at Delhi and the Nawab of Oude to restore 
order to the Moghul empire, as the re-establishment of the 
authority of the Moghul throughout Hindustan would render 
it easy to drive the English out of Bengal ; but no one paid 
the slightest heed to his representations. Law failed to 
perceive that the order which he proposed to restore would 
have been destructive alike to the Delhi Vizier and the 
Nawab of Oude. 

Dekhan Meanwhile the successes of the French in the Dekhan 
affeirs ; and Peninsula were forced upon the attention of Clive. 

collision between the English and French 
against the Dekhan had been averted for a while by the disa.steT 
Hindu at Calcutta, which called away the English force from 
Poligars. Madras on the eve of its march to Hyderabad. In 1757 
Bussy made his peace with Saldbut Jung, and returned to 
the Northern Circars, where he came into collision with 
Hindu Poligars of the old Rajput type. Amidst all 
the vicissitudes 1)1 Moghul nile these Poligars had main- 
tained a secure independence in hills and jungles; they 
were nominally pledged to pay tribute to the Nizam, but 
they withheld payment whenever they had an opportu- 
nity. Had they been united they might have resisted the 
demands of the French; but they were at deadly feud 
with each other; and one of them, known as the ^jaof 
Vizianagram, managed to turn the wrath of Bussy a^unst 
Ibis neighbour of Bobili, who for generations bad been his 
mortal enemy. • 
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The Raja of Bobili daitned to be a Rajpdt of high a.p. 
descent, whose ancestors had fought under the ancient * 7 57 '> 7 6 » 
Maharajas of Jagganath in the old mythical wars against 
the south. He affected to scorn his Vizianagram neighbour tween the 
as a low-born chieftain of a new creation ; and his retainers Rajw of 
wreaked their spite, by turning off the rivulets which ran 
into Vizianagram territory. Bussy was induced to take a 
part in the rivalry; and ultimately to revenge soihe un-^ 
explained outrage by driving the Bobili Raja out of his 
hereditary territories. 

The catastrophe that followed is a terrible story of Rajpiit Horrible 
desperation and revenge. The Bobili Raja retired to a 
remote stronghold in a deep jungle. Bussy broke down the 
batdcments with his cannon, but for a long time failed to piits. 
capture the place. The Rajpdt garrison was exposed to a 
withering fire, but resisted the escalading parties with the 
ferocity of wild beasts defending their dens and families. 

At last resistance was in vain. The garrison gathered all 
the women and children into the habitations in the centre 
of the fort, and set the whole on Are, stabbing or cutting 
down any one who attempted to escape. They then re- 
turned, like frantic demons, to die upon the walls. Quarter 
was refused, and the Raja perished with all his retainers, 
sword in hand. The French entered the fort in triumph, 
but there was no joy in the victory, and the sight of the 
horrible slaughter moved them to tears. Presently an old 
man appeared with a little boy ; he had saved the son of 
the Raja contrary to the will of the father. 

The death of the Bobili Raja was followed by speedy re- Rajpdt re. 
tiibution. Four retainers had seen him fall, and had escaped venge. 
to the jangle, and sworn to be revenged. One night two of 
them crept to the quarters of the Raja of Vizianagram, and 
stabbed him to death; they ujjsre cut to* pieces by the 
guards, but died exuldng in their crime. Had they failed, 
the other two remaining in the jangle were bound by the 
same oath to avenge die death of their Raja or perish in 
the attempt^ 

The other Foligiirs in the Northern Circars were so 
terrified by the fate of Bobili that they hastened to settle ‘ 

® Ridpiit revenge is the same in all ages. The revenge of the men of 
Bobili- is paralleled by the revenge of Aavratthima and his donmdes on 
the sons of the Findavas; after me war of the Mah^ Bhiiata. 
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A.D. all arrears of tribute. The Poligar of Giimsur alone held 
1757-1761 out, but was compelled in the end to submit in like 
manner. 

Buss/s During this expedition Bussy received letters from Suraj- 
successes ud-daula, inviting him to Bengal ; and he would have marched 
ifngMi Nawab, but was stopped by the news of 

^ * the fall of Chandcrnagore. In revenge for that capture he 

drove the English out of Vizagapatam, and took possession 
of three otlier factories which they had established further 
south on the coast of the delta of the Godavari. 

Contrnst A native contemporary writer contrasts the personal 
between appearance of Bussy with that of Clive, and treats each in 
Bi^y and as a type of the French and English nations. Bussy 
wore embroidered clothes or brocade. He and his officers 
rode on elephants, preceded by “fliopdars,” or mace- 
bearers with silver sticks, whilst musicians and eulogists 
were singing his praises. He received state visits while sit- 
ting on a throne embroidered with the arms of the King 
of France. His table was served with plate, and with three 
or four services. Clive always wore his regimentals in the 
field, and never wore silk except in town. He always rode 
on horseback. He kept a plentiful table, but in no way 
delicate, and never with more than two services.^ 

French I*' I7s8 tlie fortunes of the French in India underwent 
force under entire change. In April a French fleet arrived at 

Lally Pondicherry, It brought a large force under the command 
^ches of Count de Lally, who had been appointed Govenioi’- 
cherry General of the French possessions in India. Lally was 

1753. imbued with a bitter hatred against the English, and a 

profound distrust in the honesty or patriotism of his own 
countrymen in India. No sooner had he landed at Pondi- 
cherry than he organised an expedition against Fort St. 
David; but he found that no preparations had been made 
by the French authorities. There was a want alike of coolies, 
draught cattle, provisions, and ready money. But the energy 
of Lally overcame all obstacles. The French authorities at 

' Gholam Husain All in the SiyAr-tH-MniaqhMn. He adds that 
Warren Hastings, who plays a pait in the after histoi^, always wore 
a plain coat of English broad-cloth, and never anything like lace or 
embroidery. His tbroUe was a plain chair of ms^ogany. He was 
sparing in his diet, and his table was sometimespneglect^. His address 
showed little of pride and still less of farailiarity. 
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Pondicherry accused him of pressing natives and cattle ; but a n. 
Lally retorted by declaring that the oppressions and rapacity i757‘*76i 
of tlie French government, and the extortions of its native 
servants, had alone prevented bis obtaining all that he re- 
quired. 

In June, 1758, Lally captured Fort St. David. He then Lally cap- 
prepared to capture Jiadras as a preliminary to an advance g 
on Bengal. He recalled Bussy from the Dekhan to help 
him with his Indian experiences ; and he sent the Marquis Bussy, 
de Conflans to succeed Bussy in the command of the 
Northern Circars. 

Bussy left the Dckhan with the utmost reluctance. He Reluctance 
had secured a paramount influence in the Northern of Bussy; 
Circars, and was anxious to remain and protect Saldbut Lally’ssus- 
Jung against the designs of his younger brother Nizam Ali. 

Lally however was deaf to all remonstrances. He believed 
that Bussy was either deluded by others or desirous of 
deceiving him ; and he was confirmed in this belief 
when he found that Bussy, notwithstanding his alleged con- 
quests and commanding position, had no funds at his dis- 
posal, and was unable to raise any money for the prosecu- 
tion of the war against the English. 

The departure of Bussy from the Northern Circars was Sucrevses 
disastrous to the French, The Raja of Vizianagram revolted Kuglidi 
against the French and sent to Calcutta for help. Clive 
despatched an English force to the Northern Circars, under circars, 
fhe command of Colonel Forde ; and in December, 1758, 175S. 
Colonel Forde defeated the French under Conflans, and 
prepared to recover all the English factories on the coast 
which had been captured by Bussy. 

Meanwhile Count de Lally was actively engaged at Pon- Desperate 
dicherry in preparations for the siege of Madras. Pie hoped condition 
to capture Madras, and complete the destruction of the 
English in the Carnatic; and then to march northward, 
capture Calcutta, and expel the English from Bengal, 

But he was without resources ; there was no money to be 
had in Pondicherry. At last he raised a small sum, chiefly 
out of his own funds, and began the march to Madras ; his 
officers preferring to risk death before the walls of Madras 
to certain starvation within, the walls of Pondicherry. 

Lally reached Madras on the lath of December, 1758, 
and at once took p^^ssession of Black Town. He then 
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A.D. be^ the siege of Fort St. George with a vi^ut and 
i7S7r^6i activity which commanded the respect of his enemies. His 
Unsuccess- difficulties were enormous. For six weeks his officers and 
ful siege of soldiers were on half pay; for another six weeks they 
Madras, received no pay at all. During the last fifteen days they 
* 7 S 8 -S 9 > had no provisions except rice and butter. Even the gun- 
powder was nearly exhausted. At last on the i6th of 
February, 1759, an English fleet arrived at Madras under 
Admiral Pocock, and Lally was compelled to raise the 
siege. Such was the state of party feeling amongst the 
French in India, that the retreat of Lally from Madras was 
received at Pondicherry with every demonstration of joy. 
French The career of Lally in India lasted for two years loiter, 
disasters in namely from February, 1759, to February, 1761; it is a 
the Dek- series of hopeless struggles and wearyiSg misfortunes. In 
the Dekhan, Saldbut Jung had been thrown into the utmost 
alarm by the departure of Bussy and defeat of Conflans. 
He was exposed to the intrigues and plots of his younger 
brother Nizam Ali, and he despaired of obtaining further 
help from the French. Accordingly he opened up negotia- 
tions with Colonel Forde and the English. Forde on his 
part recovered ail the captured factories, and drove the 
French out of the Northern Circars. He could not how- 
ever interfere in the domestic affairs of the Dekhan, by 
helping Saldbut Jung against Nizam AIL In 1761 SaUbut 
Jung was dethroned and placed in confinement ; and Nizam 
Ali ascended ffie throne at Hyderabad as ruler of the 
Dekhan.^ 

Disasters In the Camatic the French were in despair. In January, 
in the Car- 1760, Lally was defeated by Colonel Coote at Wandiwash, b^ 
tween Madras and Pondicherry. Lally opened up negotiations 
with Hyder Ali, who was rising to power in Mysore ; but 
Hyder Ali as yet 'could do little or nothing. 

At the end of 1760 Colonel Coote began the siege of 
Pondicherry. Lally still held out at Pondicherry, but he 

Two years afterwards Sal&bnt Jung was nuidered. By the trea^ 
of Paris, condoded between Great Britain and France in 1763, both 
nations agreed to recognise SaMbut Jung as the rightfd ruler of 
Hyderabad, territory, althoagh at that moment Salibnt Jung was con- 
fined in a fortress, and Nisam Ali occupied the throne of Hyderabad. 
Nizam Afi however removed all diplomatic difficulties by putting hit 
brother to death. NizAm AU lived on till i8(^ Next to liia lather, 
Nimm'id.mulk, Nizam Ali is the best kuoWnr mer of the dynasty. 


Fattof 

Fondi- 

Oh<rry, 

1761. 
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was ill in health, and worn out with vexation and fatigue. A.b. 
The settlement was torn by dissensions. In January, > 757 -» 7 <>» 
1761, the garrison was starved into a capitulation, and the 
town and fortifications were levelled with the ground. A 
few weeks afterwards the French were compelled to sur- 
render the strong hill-fortress of Jingf, and their military 
power in the Carnatit was brought to a close. 

The fate of Lally is more to be pitied than that of Melan- 
Dupleix. He had not sougjit his own aggrandisement, but choly end 
the honour and glory of the French nation ; and he had ^ 
been thwarted by the apathy of selfish traders who cared ^ 
only for themselves. On his return to France he was 
sacrificed to save the reputation of the French ministers. 

France was furious at the loss of her possessions in India, 
and the enemies o 4 Lally combined to make him the 
victim. The unfortunate Count, after an honourable ser- 
vice of forty-five years, was thrown into the Bastille ; and a 
number of vague or frivolous charges were trumped up 
against him. He was tried by the parliament of Paris, but 
backbiting and detraction had poisoned the mind of the nation 
against him, and Lally was a ruined man. In May, 1766, he 
was condemned not only to death, but to immediate execu- 
tion. The suddenness of the doom drove him frantic. He 
took a pair of compasses with which he had been sketching 
a map of the coast of Coromandel, and tried to dnve them 
to his heart His hand was stayed, his mouth was gagged, 
and he was dragged with ignominy to execution. Thus fell 
the last of the three martyrs of the French East India 
Company, —Labourdonnais, Dupleix, and Lally. 

Meanwhile there had been great changes in Bengal. Clive's de- 
In June, 1758, Clive had been appointed Governor of all P^ture to 
the Company's settlements in Bengal. In 1759 Lally had 
been compelled to raise the siege of Madras, and Forde ^ 
had pursued his career of victor/ in the Northern Circars. 

There was nothing further to fear from the French in India \ 
and in February, 1760, Clive resigned his post in Bengal 
and returned to England. He was succeeded for a few 
months by Mr. Holwell, and afterwards by Mr. Vansittart ; 
but the times were out of joint. No one but Clive seemed 
to comprehend the revolutionary character of the crisis; 
and the Company's government in Bengal drifted on, it 
knew not where, like a ^ip labouring through a troubled sea. 
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Before Clive left India he was convinced that so long as 
Mir Jafir was allowed to reign as Nawab, the Company’s 
settlements in Bengal would be exposed to sore peril Hinr 
dustan was swarming with adventurers at the head of warlike 
bands, Mahratta and Afghan ; and Mir Jafir and his rabble 
army would have been powerless of themselves to contend 
against such hardy warriors. A peftnanent force of two 
thousand European soldiers, and a corresponding army of 
drilled sepoys, could maintain^ Bengal and Behar agaihst 
all comers; but who was to pay the cost? The entire 
revenue of the provinces was swallowed up by the Nawab ; 
and it was out of the question that the Company should 
maintain such a force out of the prohts of their trade, even 
supposing that they could bear the strain. 

Under these circumstances Clive <made a proposal to 
Mr. William Pitt, the great war minister of England ; and 
coming, as it did, from a servant of the Company, it must 
have somewhat staggered that illustrious statesman. He 
proposed that the British nation, and not the Company, 
should take possession of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa in ftill 
sovereignty. He explained that the Great Moghul would 
readily grant the three provinces to any one who would 
guarantee the regular yearly payment of some half million 
sterling to the imperial treasury. He further explained that 
the Vizier had already oflfered him the post of Dewan, or 
collector of the revenue for the three provinces, on these 
conditions. He summed up the advantages to the British 
nation as follows. The total revenue was certainly two if 
not three millions. Thus after deducting half a million as 
tribute to the Great Moghul, and another half a million 
for the maintenance of a military force, there would remain 
a handsome surplus for the payment of the national debt^ 
or any other na/tional undertaking.^ 

' Clive’s letter to Pitt was dated 7th of January, 1759. (See 
Malcolm’s Life of Clive, vol ii.) Strange to say, a similar proposal had 
been drawn up by a Colonel James Mill as hx back as 1740. Colonel 
Mill planned the conquest of Bengal, Behar, and Ortasa, und^ the flag 
of Germany, and in behalf of the Great Moghul. The original paper 
may be found in the Appendix to Bolt’s Affairs in Bengal, The follow- 
ing remarks throw a curious light on the contemporary condition of the 
Moghul empire : — 

‘"The Moghul empire,” says Colonel Mill, “ is overBowing with gold 
and silver. Sit has always bmfeeble and^defenedess. It is a miracle 
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Pitt was not inclined to accept Clive’s proposal. He feared a.d. 

tliat the acquisition of Bengal would render the British i75H7hi 

Crown too powerful, and might endanger the liberties of the objeciTons 
English people. Thus the grand sclieme for acquiring of pitt. 
possession of Bengal for the British nation, rather than for 
the East India Company, was allowed to drop into oblivion. 

About this lime tfiere was another revolution at Delhi. Revolution 
The Vizier discovered that his imperial master, Alamghir, : 

was corresponding with Ahmad Shah Abdali, and inviting 
the Afghan rulei;^to return to Delhi. Accordingly he 
treacherously assassinated the aged Padishah, and tried to set 
up another puppet to represent the Great Moghul. But his 
career of ambition and atrocity was drawing to a close. 

The avenging army of Afghans once more advanced to Delhi 
under their dreadetl ruler 3 and the Vizier fled away from 
Delhi to begin a new set of intrigues ; — to stir up the 
Mahrattas against the Afghans, and to oppose the return of 
the Shahzada to Delhi. Struggle 

The Mahrattas soon began to dispute with the Afghans for 
the possession of the Moghul empire. The war lasted some and Mail- 
months, but was brought to a close in January, 1761, by the rattas *. 

that no European prince with a maritime power has ever attempted the 
conquest of Hengal. By a single stroke infiiule wealth might be acquired, 
which would counterbalance the mines of Brazil and Peru, 

“ 'J’he policy of the Moghuls is bad ; their array is worse ; they are 
without a navy. The empire is exposed to perpetual revolts. Their i>orts 
and rivers are open to foreigners. The country might be conquered, 
or laid under conlribulion, as easily as the Spaniards overwhelmed tbi* 
naked Indians of America. 

“A rebel subject, named Alivardi Khan, has torn away the three 
provinces of Bengal, Bebar, and Orissa, from the Moghul empire. He 
has treasure to the value of thirty millions sterling. His yearly revenue 
must be at least two millions. The provinces are open to the sea. 

Three ships with fifteen hundred or two thous^id regulars would 
sufHce for the conquest of the three provinces, which might be carried 
out in the name of the Great Moghul, for the destruction of a rebel 
against his lawlul suzerainty." 

The proposals of Colonel Mill have been overlooked by Indian 
historians ; but they are valuable as the outcome of his twenty years 
experience of India during the second quarter of the eighteenth century. 

The so-called Moghul empire had reached a crisis and its conquest 
was inevitable ; and as no Asiatic power was able to effect it, and no 
European power would accept the responsibilit^r, the conquest was 
forced on a company of English traders, a contingency which alone 
saved the people of India from becomli^ alternately the prey of 
Mahrattas and Afghans. • 

IT 
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terrible battle of Paniput in the neighbourhood of Delhi ^ 
This battle was one of the bloodiest in the annals of the 
world. On the 7th of January the Mahrattas were defeated 
with horrible slaughter. A mob of fugitives escaped to the 
village of Paniput, with a multitude of women and children. 
The Afghans surrounded the village throughout the night 
to cut off all chance of escape. Next morning the male 
prisoners were brought out in files and beheaded in cold 
blood. The women and children were carried away into 
hopeless slavery. Generations passed away before the 
bloody field of Paniput was forgotten by the Mahrattas. It 
was said tliat two hundred thousand Mahrattas had fallen in 
that murderous campaign. 

Ahmad Shah Abdali was once more the arbiter of the 
fate of the Moghul empire. He woufd have placed the 
Shahzada on the throne at Delhi, but the heir of the 
murdered Alamghir was a fugitive and an exile. Accordingly 
he placed a son of the Shahzada, named Jewan Bakht, upon 
the throne, to reign as the deputy of his father. He also 
appointed Najib-ud-daiila, the RohilU Afghan, to act as 
guardian of the young prince under the title of Amfr of 
Amirs, in the same way that he had previously appointed 
him to be guardian of the miirdered Alamghir. 


^ The details of Mahratta history, before and after the battle of 
Paniput, will be told hereafter in Chapter v. 



CHAPTER III. 

RKVOLUTIONARY THROES. 

^A.D. 1761 TO 1765. 

The year 1761, like 1748, is an epoch in Indian history. a.d. 

It saw the fall of Pondicherry, the overthrow of the Mah- 
rattas, and the ascendancy of the Afghans. The revolution Eventful 
at Delhi brought the Shahzada once more to the front, and character 
the Moghul prince began to play a part in the history. He of the year 
was proclaimed Padishah under the title of Shah Alam ; 
and lie assumed the dignity of Great Moghul by taking his 
seat upon a throne surmounted with the umbrella of sove- Padishah, 
reignty. Finally he appointed Shuja-ud-daula, Nawab of 
Glide, to the honorary but nominal post of Vizier of the 
Moghul empire. 

* Shuja-ud-daula gladly accepted the empty title, and Views of 
hoped to obtain solid advantages. The Mahrattas were 
prostrate ; the Afghan conqueror was favourable to Shah ^ 
Alam ; and Clive had gone to England. Accordingly the 
Nawab Vizier contemplated wresting Behar and Bengal from 
the feeble hands of Mir Jahr in the nam^ and under the 
authority of the Great Moghul. • 

Shah Alam and the Nawab Vizier once more appeared with Incapacity 
a large army on the Behar frontier and threatened Patna. The of Mir 
incapacity of Mir Jafir at this crisis was .insufferable. He ^ 

was worse than useless, whilst his army was a rabble in a 
chronic state of mutiny for want of pay. Mr. Vansittart 
was Governor at Calcutta, and thought to meet the diffi- 
c ilty by appointing a grandee of capacity to act as a 
deputy- Nawab, who would do all the work, whilst Mfr Jafir 
retained the name and* dignity. 
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Mir Jafir had a son-in-law, named Mfr Kasim, or Cossim, 
who seemed a likely man for the post. Accordingly 
Governor Vansittart proceeded to Murshedabad, and pro- 
posed the measure to the Nawab and his son-in-law, but 
found them both to be impracticable. Indeed both men 
were disgusted with the proposal. MJr Kasim had been 
scheming to become Nawab, and was angry at being offered 
the post of deputy. Mir Jafir saw that he was to be shelved, 
and was furious at the threatened loss of power. Accord- 
ingly, after some vacillation, Governor Vansittart determined 
to dethrone Mir Jafir and set up Mir Kasim. 

Of course there was a preliminary treaty with Mir Kasim, 
and the Nawab expectant naturally yielded to every de- 
mand. He pledged himself to respect every privilege that 
had been granted to the English by ffllr Jafir. He also 
agreed to pay up all arrears due to the English from Mir 
Jafir ; to contribute fifty thousand pounds sterling towards 
the expenses of the war against the French in the Carnatic ; 
and to cede the three districts of Burdwan, Midnapore, 
and Chittagong, which yielded a yearly revenue of half a 
million sterling. By this last measure Mir Kasim hoped 
to guard against the money disputes which had embittered 
the relations between the English and Mir Jafir; as it pro- 
vided for the military defence of the provinces on the 
scale recommended by Clive, without the necessity of pay- 
ing hard cash out of the Nawab^s treasury. 

In oriental countries little can be done without presents. 
Mir Jafir had been profuse in his presents to Clive and 
other English officers and members of council; and Mir 
Kasim was prepared in like manner to purchase the favour 
and goodwill of the English gentlemen at Calcutta. Ac- 
cordingly Mir Kasim offered twenty lakhs of rupees, or two 
hundred thousand pounds sterling, to Governor Vansittart to 
be shared by himself and members of the council. Vansit- 
tart, however, refused to take the money. Mr. Mill, the 
historian of India, declares on the evidence of a native, 
that the money was accepted ; ^ but recent researches in 
the government records at Calcutta prove beyond all question 

^ For many years this groundless charge, originating with Mr. Mill, 
has clung to the memory of Governor Vansiitart. The evidence con- 
tradicting it may be found in Chapter ix. of Eatly Recards of Bntish 
Jndia^ publishcxl by the author of the present volume. 
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that the money was refused, and that Mr. Vansittart was an a-d. 
upright and honourable man. 

The change of Nawabs was carried into effect without 
any opposition. The people of Bengal were indifferent to change of 
the revolution. Mir Jafir yielded to his fate, and gave up Nawabs. 
the title as well as t,he dignity. But he was conscious that 
his life was no longer safe at Murshedabad; and that he 
would be murdered without scruple by the new Nawab to 
prevent further complications. Accordingly, in spite of his 
anger at the English for dethroning him, he hastened to 
Calcutta and placed his family and treasures under their 
protection. 

The new Nawab soon paid off the arrears due to the Defeat and 
English government at Calcutta, and also satisfied the flight of the 
claims of his own' army. He then took the field against 
Shah Alam, accompanied by an English force under Major ^ 
Carnac. The army of Shah Alam was utterly routed, 
and the Nawab Vizier fled back to Oude. 

But there was a political difficulty as regards Shah Alam. Negotia- 
He was generally recognised as the rightful Padishah and tions 
Great Moghul; and though the assumed sovereignty 
but the shadow of a name, it was thought necessary to ^ 
come to terms with him. Accordingly Major Carnac paid 
a complimentary visit to Shah Alam, and conducted the 
pageant Padishah to Patna, the capital of Mfr Kasim’s 
province of Behar. 

At Patna the English factory was converted into a palace Installa- 
for the installation of the Great Moghul. The centre room don of the 
was hung with stuffs and formed a hall of audience. The ^*‘®*^* . 
dining-tables were covered with carpets and turned into an pa^nal* 
imptrial throne. Shah Alam was carried in grand procession 
to the factory and enthroned on the dining-tables. Mfr 
Kasim entered the hall and pai(^ his hom£t|;e to the Padishah, 
and presented a honorary gift of a thousand and one gold 
mohurs. 

The English were dazzled with the ancient glory of the Letters of 
Great Moghul; and Shah Alam profited accordingly. Letters investiture, 
of investiture were procured from the Padishah conferring 
the Nawabship of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, on Mfr Kasim ; 
but in return Mfr Kasim was obliged to pledge himself to 
pay a yearly tribute of a quarter of a million sterling to Shah 
Alam. Mir Kasim could have made better terms, since he 
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had Shah Alam in his power, and might have compelled him 
by threats or torture to do bis bidding ; but the English in- 
terfered to protect the Great Moghul, and Mir Kasim wns 
foiled. But the English were foiled in their turn. They asked 
^Shah Alam to grant them letters of investiture for the three 
districts of Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chittagong, which 
had been ceded by Mir Kasim. Also* as a legal safeguard 
against any future contingency, they asked for letters of 
investiture in behalf of Muhammad Ali, the Nawab they had 
set up in the Carnatic. The English seemed to expec t that 
these letters would be granted for nothing as a matter of 
course ; or at any rate as a mark of gratitude on the part 
of Shah Alam towards his foreign protectors. But Shah 
Alam refused to give any letters of investiture unless a cor- 
responding yearly tribute was paid into tjie imperial treasury. 
Accordingly Governor Vansittart was told that if the English 
would pay tribute for the three districts, and if the Nawab 
would also pay tribute for the Carnatic, letters of investi- 
ture would be granted, but not otherwise. 

At this time however Shah Alam would have granted 
almost any request, provided only that the English would 
conduct him to Delhi. Strange to say, the English were 
prepared to carry out this extravagant scheme, and were 
only prevented by sheer force of circumstances. M(r Kasim 
refused to join in a mad-cap expedition to Delhi. Then 
again the services* of European soldiers were absolutely 
necessary; and at this juncture a European regiment w^as 
detained in the Carnatic to carry on the war against the 
French, Accordingly Vansittart was induced to negative 
a proposal which would have withdrawn a British force to 
a distance of a thousand miles from Calcutta, and left it to 
struggle as it best could against the successive attacks of 
Mahrattas and Afghans. 

Shah Alam made Govenior Vansittart the same offer of 
the post of Dewan of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, which had 
been made to Clive. But Vansittart was afraid to embroil 
himself with Mfr Kasim, and declined the offer. Accord- 
ingly, Shah Alam returned to Oude, still harping upon going 
to Delhi, and hoping that the Nawab Vizier would conduct 
him there. 

Mir Kasim had some inkling of these negotiations between 
Shah Alam and the English ; especijJly of the offer made 
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to Vansittart of the post of Dewan for the three Bengal pro- a.d. 
vinccs; and he must have been perfectly aware that they 
foreboded no good to the permanence of his own authority. Sus^idons 
Indeed, from this time Mir Kasim appears to have made pre- of Mir 
parations for coming to a collision with the English, He Ka^im : 
reduced his expenditure ; forced the Zemindars to pay up secret pre- 
arrears ; and sijueezed Hindu officials and grandees of their 
hoarded wealth. He discharged a large portion of his • 
rabble soldiery, and formed an army of picked men. He 
cut off all close relations with the English by removing his 
capital from Murshedabad, which was little more than a 
hundred miles from Calcutta, to Monghyr, which was more 
than three hundred miles. At Monghyr he drilled his 
army in English fashion, cast guns, manufactured muskets, 
and prepared for ^r. 

In 1762 disputes arose between the English and Mir Quarrel 
Kasim about the payment of transit duties. T3engal was 
traversed by water ways, and at every important turning a 
toll-house was set up for collecting duties on all goods going ' 
and coming. In former times the English had obtained 
firmdns from the Moghul court at Delhi, granting them the 
privilege of carrying goods, duty free, to any jiart of the 
three provinces. Every boat claiming the privilege was ‘ 
obliged to carry the English flag, and the Company’s “ per- 
mit " or (lubtuck, bearing the Company's seal. In return 
for this privilege the Company paid yearly a block sum of 
Abree thousand rupees into the Nawab’s treasury at Hughli. 

Before the battle of Plassy this right of dustuck was re- Freedom 
stricted by the Nawab to goods imported or exported b> from 
sea. Moreover, it was confined to the goods belonging to ^'^des 
the Conjpany, and was never extended to private goods 
belonging to the Company's servants. Indeed, before the 
battle of Plassy none of the Company's servants had 
attempted to trade with the ^leople of Bengal on their 
private account. But after the battle of Plassy there was 
an entire change. I’he English w^re masters, and Mir 
Jafir pledged himself to permit all goods of every kind and 
sort to be carried, duty free, under the Company’s dustuck, 
without any reservation as to whom they belonged. 

The consequence was that the Company’s servants, whose 
incomes depended infinitely more upon their private trade 
tlian upon their official salaries, began to trade in the 
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products of the country, such as salt, tobacco, betel, dried fish, 
oil, ghee, rice, straw, ginger, sugar, and opium. Freedom 
from duties enabled them to undersell all native dealers, and 

they began to absorb the whole commerce of ihc country, 

to the detriment of the Nawab’s revenue, and the ruin of 
native dealers. To crown all, every servant of the Company 
claimed the privilege of using the Comf)any^s seal and selling 
dustucks; and young writers, whose official salaries were 
only fifteen or ti^enty pounds a year, were to be seen at 
Calcutta spending fifteen hundred or two thousand. 

The conduct of the native agents of the English gentle- 
.men was still more outrageous. Bengalis of no character 
or position, who had been seen in Calcutta walking in rags, 
were sent up country as agents or gomastas of the English. 
They assumed the dress of English sapoys, displayed the 
English flag and Company’s dustuck, set the Nawab’s ser- 
vants at defiance, and gave themselves all the airs of men in 
office end authority. They compelled the natives to sell 
their goods at half their market value, and to pay double for 
all they required. They thus bullied sellers and buyers, 
insulted the Nawab’s officers, and probably cheated their 
English masters. Mfr Kasim bitterly complained that the 
English gentlemen were crippling his revenues by withhold- 
ing payment of duties, whilst their gomastas were bringing 
his government into contempt in the eyes of the people of 
the country. 

Governor Vansittart was fully alive to these evils. So 
was Mr. Wanen Hastings, who at this time was arising man 
of thirty, and the youngest member of the Calcutta council. 
Both Vansittart ^and Hastings contended that trade in the 
country commodities ought not to be carried on by the 
Company’s servants to the prejudice of the Nawab’s govern- 
ment. But they! spoke to men whose daily gains were at 
stake, and who were blind to all other considerations. 
Moreover, at this veiy time complaints arrived at Calcutta 
that the Nawab’s officers had stopped the boats belonging 
to the Company’s servants and demanded payment of 
duties. The passions of the council were aroused. The 
majority demanded the fulfilment of the privilege granted 
by Mir Jafir and confirmed by Mfr Kasim ; and no amount 
of pleading from Vansittart or Hastings could lull the 
storm. 
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Governor Vansittart tried to bring about a compromise by a,i). 
paying a visit to the Nawab at Monghyr; but he lacked 1762-1763 
judgment and firmness of temper, and vacillated between the FailurTof 
Nawab and his own council, In fact no one, but a strong- Vansittart 
minded man like Clive, could have arbitrated between a as an arbi- 
Nawab, indignant at the loss of revenue, and a body oftrator. 
Englishmen, infuriatSd at the threatened loss of income. 

The question of right or wrong was cast to the winds. The 
Nawab considered himself, to be an independent prince, 
confirmed in his sovereignty by the letters of the Great 
Moghul. The majority of the English considered that 
the Nawab was a creature of their own, whom they had 
raised to the throne, and might dethrone ut will. 

To make matters worse, the council at Calcutta was torn Factious 
by faction. Hithello the Company*s servants had been opi^sition 
generally promoted by seniority; but Mr. Vansittart had 
been brought up from Madras, and appointed Governor of 
the English settlements in Bengal, through the personal 
influence of Clive. Vansittart had thus superseded a Bengal 
civilian named Amyatt ; and Amyatt opposed every measure 
proposed by Vansittart, and was warmly supported by a 
majority of the Calcutta council. 

In 1763 Mfr Kasim brought matters to a crisis. He General 
abolished the payment of all duties; and thus granted the abolition of 
same privileges to his own subjects which had been all duties, 
monopolised by the English gentlemen. This measure 
ixit the question on a totally new footing. It stopped the 
sale of dustucks. It silenced all wrangling as to the right 
of the servants of the Company to deal in country com- 
modities. It narrowed down all controversy to the single 
point of whether the Nawab had 01 had not a right to grant 
a remission of duties to his own subjects. 

• The majority of the council at Calcutta <iecided that the New con- 
Nawab had no such right. The tlecision was unjust and ab- trovcA-sy. 
surd ; but still the majority had a show of reason on their side. 

‘ They contended that the spirit and intention of the treaty 
arrangements with Mfr Jafir and Mfr Kasim were to grant ex- 
clusive privileges to the English servants of the Company ; 
and they argued, that the general exemption of all his 
subjects from the payment of duties destroyed the value of 
those exclusive privileges, and was thus a violation of the 
spirit and intention of |he treaties. They failed to see that 
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the monopoly had been broken by the force of circum- 
stances, and could not be restored without a violation of 
public law. Warren Hastings saw the point clearly. “ The 
Nawab,” he said^ “has granted a boon to his subjects} and 
there are no grounds for demanding that a sovereign prince 
should withdraw such a boon, or for threatening him with 
war in the event of refusal.” In reply Hastings was told 
that such language became an agent of the Nawab rather 
than a member of the Calcutta council. Then followed a 
retort, a blow, and a duel ; ainl though Warren Hastings 
obtained an apology from the offender, the resolution of 
the council remained the same. 

Meanwhile the .isolated Englishmen at remote factories 
were as violent as the council at Calcutta. If the Nawab's 
officers stopped English boats, they wq^e liable to be beaten 
by English sepoys ; and in some instances the Nawab ’s 
people were sent down to Calcutta for trial by the Eng- 
lish for having obeyed the orders of their master. Mr. Ellis, 
the chief of the factory at Patna, rendered himself parti- 
cularly obnoxious to the Nawab ; yet his position was one 
of real peril, for he was posted with a mere handful of 
European troops more than four hundred miles from 
Calcutta; and was moreover cut off from Calcutta by 
the Nawab's capital and army at Monghyr. 

In April, 1763, the Calcutta council sent two of their 
number, Messrs. Amyatt and Hay, to pre.sent an ultiraafum 
to the Nawab. Before the deputies left Calcutta the Nawab 
had refused to receive them ; “ he had abolished all duties,'' 
he said, “ and consequently there was nothing to settle.” On 
reaching Monghyr, however, they met with a hospitable 
reception ; for the Nawab performed all the duties of an 
oriental host towards his European visitors. He feted them, 
gave them presents, and entertained them with music and 
dancing-girls. But all thfe while he kept them under strict 
surveillance. He remembered the secret plots that led 
to the destruction of Suraj-ud-daula, and he was constantly 
suspecting his grandees of a design to betray him to the 
English. He ordered the two grandsons of Jagat Seth to 
be anested at Murshedabad and sent to Monghyr. He sent 
to Shah Alam and the Nawab Viziei^ of Oude for help against 
the English. He was for ever lying in wait for signs of some 
understanding between his grandees and the English. 
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In May a boat arrived at Monghyr laden with goods for A.r). 
the factory at Patna, and laden also with five hundred fire- 
locks for the English garrison. The sight of the arms filled stoppage 

the Navvab with fresh suspicions and alarms. He stopped of arms at 

the boat and refused to allow the firelocks to go on to Patna. Monghyr. 
He permitted Amyalt to return to Calcutta, but kept Hay as 
a hostage at Monghyi^for the safety of certain officers of his 
own who had been arrested by the English. 

Tlie story that follows ^is a mournful page in Indian Peril of 
history. Mr. Ellis, at Patna, was in correspondence with 
Amyatt, and he foresaw that the moment Amyatt reached f^actory^**^ 
Calcutta the council would declare war against the Nawab. 

The factory in the suburbs of Patna would then be in 
extreme peril. It was untenable, and might be easily 
surrounded and cap^ired by the NawaVs troops. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Ellis resolved to attack and occupy the town 
and fort of Patna as a better place of defence in the event 
of a war. 

At early morning on the 25th of June, 1763, the English Capture of 
took tlie town of Patna by surprise ; the native com- 
mandant fled in a panic with most of his troops. The 
English next attacked the fort but were repulsed. I'hey 1763. * 

then began to disperse over the streets and bazars. The 
sepoys were plundering shops and houses, and European 
soldiers were getting drunk and incapable. There was no 
idea of danger, and consequently no measures were taken 
for the defence of the town against any return of the fugitive 
garrison. 

Suddenly, at hot noon, the flying garrison recovered heart Recovery 
and re-entered the town of Patna. They had been joined ^ 
by a reinforcement coming from Monghyr, and had, more- 
over, been told that the fort at Patna was still holding out troops, 
against the English. They met with little^ resistance, and 
were soon in possession of the \ovvn. The English were 
bewildered and overpowered, but they managed to spike 
their guns and retreat to the factory. 

The English in the factory were utterly cast down by the Flight and 
disaster. They saw that they were being surrounded by 
tlie Nawab's troops ; and they hurried off to their boats Englfsh. 
with the vain hope of escaping up the river Ganges into 
the territory of the Nawab Vizier of Oude, But they found 
every outlet closed agpinst them, and, instead of cutting 
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their way through the Nawab’s troops, they committed the 
fatal error of surrendering to Asiatics. They were all sent 

as prisoners to Monghyr, and found that they were not 

alone in their misfortunes. The factory of Cossimbazar, 
in the suburb of Murshcdabad, had been captured and 
plundered by the Nawab’s troops ; and all the English at 
Cossimbazar had been sent to Monghfyr as prisoners of war. 

All this while Mir Kasim had been waiting at Monghyr in 
an agony of suspense. News arrived of the loss of Patna, and 
filled him with despair. At dead of night other tidings arrived ; 
the town had been recovered, and the English were at his 
mercy. The Nawab was intoxicated with joy and exulta- 
tion. He ordered the kettledrums to announce the glorious 
victory to the sleeping city. Next morning every grandee 
in Monghyr hurried to the palace widi presents and con- 
gratulations ; and Mfr Kasim sent out circulars ordering 
his officers throughout Behar and Bengal to attack the 
English wherever they were to be found, and to slaughter 
them on the spot or bring them away as prisoners to 
Monghyr. 

The capture of the English factory at Cossimbazar was 
the first result of this cruel order, but Mr. Amyatt was 
the first victim. The unfortunate gentleman was proceeding 
down the river towards Calcutta, when his boat was hailed 
by a detachment of the Nawab's troops, and he was invited 
by the native commander to an entertainment on shore. 
The dancing-girls were there, but Amyatt had his mis- 
givings, and sent his excuses. Next he was peremptorily 
ordered to come on shore, but refused to go. Shots were 
fired ; the Nawab's troops boarded the boat. Amyatt went 
ashore and mounted the bank with a pistol in each hand ; 
but he was overwhelmed by numbers, and hacked to 
pieces, and his head was carried off in tnimph to the 
Nawab at Monghyr. 

The news of the barbarous murder of Mr. Amyatt filled 
the Calcutta council with horror; and the majority 
clamoured for prompt vengeance on the Nawab. Vansit- 
tart begged them to remember that Mr. Ellis, and a multi- 
tude of Englishmen from Patna and Cossimbazar, were at 
the mercy of Mfr Kasim ; and that it would be better to 
make terms, and secure the lives of their fellow-country- 
men, before they talked of war , and revenge. But bis 
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warning was unheeded ; scarcely a soul in the council would a.d, 
listen to his words. They loudly declared, — and they wrote *7^3- 

out their declaration on paper and affixed ihcii signatures, — 
that they would not come to terms with Mfr Kasim, nor defer 
their revenge, although every prisoner in his hands was 
slaughtered to a man. 

The council then left the chamber, and proceeded to the Mir Jafir 
house of Mfr Jafir within the precincts of Calcutta, and proclaimed 
proclaimed him Nawab qf Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

The ex-Nawab was overjoyed at his unexpected restora- 
tion to a throne, and readily agreed to everything that the 
council wanted. He pledged himself to compensate the 
Company and its servants for all losses; to pay the ex- 
penses of the war against Mir Kasim ; and to reverse the 
me isures of Mir Kaiim, by collecting the duties from his 
own subjects, and permitting the English servants of the 
Company to trade m the commodities of the country duty 
free. 

In July the avenging army of the English was on its way Enj^lish 
to Plassy and Patna accompanied by Mfr Jafir. I'hc ‘'advance to 
English captured Murshedabad and defeated the flower 
the Nawab's army ; but they found the enemy stronger than 
they had anticipated. 1'he Nawab’s troops had been drilled 
and disciplined in English fashion, and fought better than 
any native array had ever fought before under a native com- 
mander. But the steadiness of the European forces over- 
came every obstacle ; and after a series of victories, they 
began to advance towards Monghyr. 

Meanwhile Mfr Kasim was inflamed by his reverses to Flight of 
commit fresh acts of cruelty. He ordered several Hindu Easmi 
prisoners to execution, including the two grandsons of Jagat 
Seth. He collected his scattered forces at Monghyr, and 
fiifally proceeded to Patna, carrying with hiia all his English 
prisoners, to the number of a huftdred and fifty souls. 

Terrible news followed him to Patna, The English had Fall of 
captured his new capital at Monghyr. Then followed one of Monghyr : 
the most awful massacres of Europeans which is recorded in 
the h story of British India. In a paroxysm of rage at the 
loss of Monghyr, Mfr Kasim ordered the English prisoners to 
be put to death in cold blood The native commanders 
shrank from the slaughter of unarmed men ; but a European 
deserter of the worst character agreed to perform the hateful 
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service, which has handed down his name to everlasting 
infamy. 

A morose Franco-German, named Walter Reinhardt, had 
deserted more than once from the English to the French 
and back again. He had re-enlisted in an English regiment 
under the name of Somers ; but his comrades nicknamed 
him Sombre on account of his evif expression. Finally 
he had deserted to the service of Mir Kasim, and obtained 
the command of a brigade under the Hinduised name of 
Sumru. 

The English prisoners were lodged in a house or palace 
which had belonged to Haji Ahmad, the ill-fated brother 
of Alivardi Khan. It was a large range of buildings with a 
square court in the centre, like a college quadrangle. On 
the fourth of October 1763, the prisoners were deprived of 
their knives and forks by Sumru's orders, under pretence of 
a feast on the morrow. The morrow came. The house 
was surrounded with seyjoys. Messrs. Ellis, Hay, and Lush- 
ington were called upon to come out, and were slaughtered 
outside. The sepoys climbed to the roof of the buildings, 
and fired upon the prisoners in the square, but were attacked 
with brickbats, bottles, and articles of furniture. They were 
struck with admiration at the courage of the English. 'Fhey 
cried out that they would not fire upon men without arms. 
“They were sepoys,” they said, “and not executioners !” 
But Sumru was furious at the hesitation. He struck down 
the foremost with his own hands, and compelled them to fii‘e 
until every prisoner was slain. 

The massacre at Patna sent a thrill of horror through the 
British empire. The^rrors of the victims were forgotten 
in their sufferings, and the cry for vengeance was universal. 
The Nawab was still hoping that the English would come to 
terms ; possibly he thought that they would be frightened 
into an accommodation ; but he soon found that the bloody 
deed had scaled his doom. In November Patna was taken 
by storm, and Mfr Kasim fled away into Oude with his 
family and treasures, accompanied by the infamous Sumru. 

The Nawab Vizier had bound himself by an oath on the 
Koran to support Mir Kasim against the English ] but his 
only object was to secure the Bengal provinces for himself. 
The moment was most favourable for an advance of the 
Nawab Vizier against the English. . The victorious army, 
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which had fought its way from Plassy to Patna, was in a A.n. 
state of mutiny. Soldiers and sepoys had expected extra- i 763-*764 
ordinary rewards for their extraordinary successes, but had 
received nothing beyond their pay and were starving for 
want of provisions ; and they had talked themselves into 
such a state of disaffection that many were prepared to desert 
their colours and go over to the enemy. 

Weeks and months passed away. In April 1764 the Repulse of 
Nawab Vi/ier, accompanied.by Shah Alam, invaded Behar Nawab 
with what appeared to be an overwhelming army. The 
English force was encamped on the frontier, but was dis- April,’ 
heartened at the numbers of the enemy, and retreated slowly 1764. 
towards Patna. But the invading army is described by a 
native eyewitness as a mob of highwaymen.^ The lawless 
soldiery ol the NawalV Vizier fought, murdered and plundered 
each oUier in the middle of the camp ; or went out killing 
and maiaiiding in the surrounding country. A battle was 
tought in the neighbourhood of Patna, and the Nawab Vi/ier 
was repulsed. He then threw over Mir Kasim, and tried to 
make separate terms with Mfr Jafirj but he insisted on the 
cession of liehar. At the same time the English insisted on the 
surrender of Mir Kasim andSunim; and the Nawab Vizier, 
unscruimlous as he was, shrunk from the infamy of sur- 
rendering fugitives. Accordingly nothing was done, and as 
the rainy season was approaching, the Nawab Vizier returned 
to Oude, 

‘Subsequently Major Hector Munro arrived at Patna with Hector 
reinforcements. He found the English troops threatening 
to desert to the enemy and carry off their officers. Shortly ? 
after his arrival, an entire battalion of sepoys went off to blowing 
join the Nawab Vizier with their arms and accoutrements, from the 
Munro pursued them in the night, found them asleep, and 
brought them back as his prisoners. He otdered the native 
officers to select twenty-tour ringleaders, and to try them by 
court-martial. The whole were found guilty of mutiny and 
desertion ; and Munro ordered eight to be blown from guns 
on the spot, and sent the rest to other cantonments to be 
executed in like manner. He then told the remainder that 
if they were not satisfied with their prc'^ent pay, they might 
lay down their arms and be dismissed the service, for they 


^ Gholam Husain *Ali, in the Siydy-ut ^4utaqherln^ 
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A.D. would get no better terms. The delinquents expressed 

1764- their penitence, and promised to serve the Company very 

faithfully for the future.^ 

Decisive In September the rainy season was over, and Major 
Munro took the field. On the 23rd of October he defeated 
October Nawab Vizier in the decisive battle of Buxar; and 

1764. * the English army then advanced to Lucknow. The Nawab 
Vizier fled away to the Rohilla country ; whilst Shah Alam 
joined the English, complaining that he had been set up 
as the Great Moghul, and then kept as a state prisoner 
by his own Vizier. 

Import- Next to Plassy, the battle of Buxar is the most famous 
th^ history of British conquest in India. It broke up the 

victory. Strength and prestige of Slmja-ud-daula, the last and 
greatest of the Moghul Viceroys of provinces, excepting 
perhaps the Nizam. It threw the whole of the territories of 
Oude into the hands of the English; placed the Moghul 
Padishah under British protection ; and established the 
British nation as the foremost power in India. 

Negotia- The Nawab Vizier was seeking the help of the Rohilla 
lions. Afghans and the Mahrattas, whilst his minister was trying 
in the name of his master to make peace with the English. 
The demand for the surrender of M(r Kasim and the in- 
famous Sumru was the main difficulty. But M(r Kasim 
had been despoiled by the Nawab Vizier of the bulk of his 
treasures, and fled away to the north-west, where he sub- 
sequently perished in obscurity. As regards Sumru it was 
proposed on the part of the Nawab Vizier to invite the 
miscreant to an entertainment, and put him to death in the 
presence of any English gentleman who might be deputed 
to witness the assassination.^ 

'Mr. Mill tells tl^e story somewhat differently, but here as elsewhere 
the original auth orities have be^n Consulted. The narrative in the text is 
based on Major Munro’s own account of the transaction in a letter to 
Governor Vansittart, dated i6th September, 1769, 

• The after career of Sumru or Sombre is a strange episode in Indian 
history. He deserted the Nawab Vizier with a loattalion of sepoys 
and a body of European outcasts, the scum of different nations. He 
entered the service of the Raja of the Jdts, the ancestor of the present 
Raja of Bhurtpore. Lastly he entered the service of the so-called 
imperial army of Moghuls under Najib-ud-daula the Rohilla. Sub.se- 
quenrly he married a dancing-girl, who afterwards became known as the 
I^gum Sombre. 

The villain who murdered the English afc Patna afterwards became a 
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About this time a Hindu grandee, named Raja Shitab a.d. 
Rai, came to the front. He was a shrewd, keen-witted *764-1765 
native, who had. started in life as a small office clerk at 
Delhi, and risen to posts of power and wealth in Bengal and Raja 
Behar. He was a fair type of the Hindus of capacity, Shitab 
who made themselves useful, and were ultimately rewarded 
with the title of Raja. He was demonstrative in his 
friendship for the English, and busied himself in all that 
was going on. He was ^n agent for the English in the 
negotiations with the Nawab Vi/der. He brought over the 
Raja of Benares, Bulwunt Singh, from the cause of the 
Nawab \'izier to that of the English. He had been mixed 
up. in some secret intrigues for inducing the commanders 
of fortresses in Oude territory to surrender to the English. 

In a word, he lost rup opportunity of ingratiating himself with 
the English in the hope of profiting by their ascendancy. 

Meanwhile the English refused to listen to the proposals English 
for the assassination of Sumru. They took possession of occupy 
the territories of the Nawab Vizier; appointed officers to 
the command of the several districts ; and intrusted the 
settlement of the revenue and judicial administration to 
Shitab Rai and llulwunt Singh. 

The Nawab Vizier was still reluctant to come to terms. Final 
He sought the help of Rohilla Afghans and Mahrattas. The 
Rohilla chiefs engaged to join him, but did nothing. The vkiw ^ 
Mahrattas under Mulhar Rao Holkar were eager for the 
piunder of Oude, and readily marched to his support. But 
Holkar was not accustomed to English artillery. He and 
his Mahratta horsemen advanced against the English army, 
but were received with such a terrible fire that they galloped 
off in consternation. 

The Nawab Vizier saw that his cause was ruined. He Nawab 
complained bitterly of the Rohilla chiefiij but they plied Vizier 
him with excuses. He had no alternative but to proceed 
to the English camp, and throw himself upon the mercy of English 
the conquerors. Raja Shitab Rai was again busy as a nego- 
tiator ; and the Nawab Vizier was led to believe that the 

prince, and acquired great wealth, after the manner of Hindu and 
Muhammadan adventurers of the eighteenth century. The territory of 
. birdhana was granted him in joghir by the Moghul court for the main- 
tenance of his sepoys and Europeans. He died in 1778, leaving his 
wealth and principality to tl^ Begum Sombre. 


X 
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payment of fifty lakhs, or half a million sterling, would 
enable him to recover his lost territories. 

About this time there was a change of Governors at Cal- 
cutta. Vansittart returned to England, and was succeeded 
by a Mr. Spencer ; whilst a scheme was brewing for making 
over Oude to Najib-ud-daula, the Delhi minister, and 
conducting Shah Alam to Delhi. The scheme came to 
nothing, but it probably accounts for the reluctance of the 
Rohilla chiefs to join the Nawab^ Vizier.^ 

Mir Jafir died in January, 1765; and the appointment 
of a successor to the Nawabship of Bengal and Behar 
was a question of grave importance. Sj^encer was 
only a temporary Governor. He knew that Clive, now 
an Irish Peer, was coming to Bengal with the powers of 
a dictator ; and he would have acted wisely if he had 
awaited the arrival of Lord Clive; but he resolved to 
forestal Lord Clive in the disposal of the vacant throne 
at Mursliedabad. There were two claimants to the suc- 
cession, namely, an illegitimate son of Mir Jafir, aged twenty, 
and a legitimate grandson, aged six. a son of the deceased 
Miran ; and the question was, which of tlie two was 
likely to ])rovc the most subservient to the interests of 
the Company. No doubt the boy would have been most 
amenable to the will of the English ; I)ut Spencer 
chose the elder claimant, in spite of his illegitimacy, as 
the most amenable to the pecuniary rapacity of himself 
and his colleagues. 

Four members of the Calcutta council proceeded as a 
deputation to Mursliedabad, and made a hurried bargain 
with a clever Mussulman grandee, named Muhammad 

* The scheme of Governor Spencer was more extravagant than that 
of Governor Vanhitzart. The proposal to conduct Shah Alam to Delhi 
was wild but possible ; and hdd an English oBicer, endowed with the 
genius of an Alexander or a Napoleon, been appointed to the command, 
he might have established a British empire over Hindustan. But the 

n osed cession of all the territories of the Nawab Vizier of Oude 
is rival, the Afghan guardian at Delhi, would have been ruinous 
to the English There was only one way by which Najib-ud daula 
could have occupied Oude, namely, by parcelling out the whole country 
as military Jaghirs, or fiefs, amongst the Rohilla chiefs. 'I'liis occu* 
pation would have amounted to the rc-establishment of an Afghan . 
empire down the valleys of the Jumna and Ganges as far as the Carum* * 
nassa, which would have proved a perpetual menace to Bcliarand Bengal, 
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Kcza Khan. It was agreed that the illegitimate son, aged a.d. 
twenty, should be proclaimed Nawab ; that Muhammad *764"*76s 
Reza Khan should exercise all real power, under the name 
of Nail), or deputy Nawab ; and that twenty lakhs of rupees, 
or about two hundred thousand pounds sterling, should be 
distributed to the Governor and certain select members of 
the council at Calcutta. 

The bargaining at Murshedabad, and virtual sale of The 
Bengal and Behar to Muhammad Reza Khan, was the last Nemesis of 
public act of the counting-house administrators of Calcutta. 

T’he Company*s servants at this period were no better and 
no worse than the Praetorian guards, who sold the throne of 
the Caesars to the highest bidder ; but they were follow'ed 
by men of the stamp of Robert Clive and Warren Hastings, 
who knew something of courts and armies, and were anxious 
to maintain a character in the eyes of their countrymen. 

The transaction however was strictly mercantile ; and had it 
been concluded in the name of the East India Company, 
and not as an underhand stroke of private trade, it might 
have been regarded by the merchants of Leadcnhall Street 
as a financial success. Indeed commercial statesmen might 
still be found, who would sell India back to native princes 
as the readiest moans of getting rid of the supposed incubus 
of an Indian empire. But crimes against history are 
avenged by history. The men who sold Bengal and Behar 
to fill their own pockets are remembered only to be despised. 

But the soldiers and administrators that came after them, 
who delivered the native populations from the bondage of 
oriental despotism, and laboured to raise them to the level 
of Englishmen, have left a mark upon the people of India 
which will remain for all time. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DOUBLE GOVERNMENT: CLIVE, ETC. 

A.D. 1765 TO 1771. 

A i>.' Lord Clive, who at this time was on his way to India, was 

1 7 65- 1 7 67 forty years of age. He had been named by nearly all 

Startling parties in England as the only man who could save the 

tidings. Company's affairs in India. He reached Madras in April, 

1765, and was greeted with startling tidings. Nizam Ali, 
who had murdered his brother Salibut Jung in 1763, had 
invaded the Carnatic with unusual ferocity ; but had been 
compelled to retire to Hyderabad before the united forces 
of the English and Muhammad Ali. This matter, was 
allowed to stand over ; Lord Clive had already made up his 
mind how to deal with the Nizam. But another event struck 
him nearer home. He was told that Mfr Jafir had died* in 
.the previous January. 

Con- ' Lord Clive was delighted at the news, for it enabled him 
tempkted to Carry out a part of the grand scheme that he had un- 
of folded to Pitt more than seven years before ; namely, to 
take over the sovereignty of Bengal and Behar in the name 
of the East Iddia Comoany, but to veil this soverei^ty 
from the public eye by me forms of Moghul imperialism. 
He wanted a Nawab, who should be only a cypher ; and 
the legitimate grandson of Mfr Jafir, aged six, was ready to 
his hand, l^rd Clive proposed to leave the native ad- 
ministration under the puppet Nawab and native ministers, 
who should be wholly dependent on the English ; but to 
take over the entire revenue of the provinces. He calcu- 
lated that idler paying for the defence of the country, and 
dw maintenance of the state pagegnt, there would remain 
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a yearly surplus of one or two millions sterling for the use a.d. 
of the Company. 

Lord Clive reached Calcutta in May, and soon discovered 
the corrupt transactions of Governor Spencer. Of course Calcutta, 
he was furious with rage. Governor Spencer and his May, 1765; 
council had forestalled him only to fill their own pockets, his wrath 
They had placed a grown-up Nawab on the throne only to Spencer, 
facilitate their corrupt bargaining with Muhammad Reza 
Khan. Clive declared in his^wrath that the whites had united 
with the blacks to empty the public treasury. In vain he 
was told that the Governor and council had only followed 
the example which he had himself set at Murshedabad after 
the battle of Plassy. He retorted that he had rendered 
great public services by his victory at Plassy, whilst 
Spencer and the oth^s had rendered no services whatever ; 
that after Plassy, presents had been permitted, but that at 
the death of Mfr Jafir they had been strictly forbidden by 
the Court of Directors. But Lord Clive was powerless to 
compel the offenders to refund, or to punish them in any 
way whatever ; and most of them resigned the service and 
returned to England to fight the question with the Directors 
in the courts of law, 

Lord Clive made the best arrangement he could under Armuge- 
the circumstances. He accepted the Nawab who had been 
set up by Governor Spencer. He left Muhammad Reza Khan 
to^ act as deputy Nawab at Murshedabad, and he appointed bad and 
Raja Shitab Rai to act in the same capacity at Patna. Both Patna, 
men wdelded enormous powers. They were at the head of law 
and justice ; they superintended the collections of revenue; 
and they were supposed to make over the whole of the 
proceeds to the English. But the story of their doings or 
misdoings will be told hereafter. 

Lord Clive felt that whilst the English exercised sovereign English 
powers in Bengal and Behar, it was necessary to conceal 
that sovereignty from the eyes of the world ; as it would only ^ 
excite the murmurs of the English parliament, and provoke Moghul 
the jealousies of French and Dutch rivals.^ Accordingly forms. 
Lord Clive planned that the English were to act solely in 
tlie name of the cypher Nawab, and under the affectation of 

• ' The Seven Years* War between Great Britain and France was 
brought to a close by the Treaty of Paris in 1763, under which Chan- 
dernagore and Pondicherry fvere restored to the y'reuch. 
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A.D. being the officers of the Great Moghul. In other words, 
1765-1767 the English were to accept from Shah Alam the post of 
Dewan, or manager of the revenues of the Bengal provinces ; 

to pay the salaries of the Nawab and his officials ; to set 

aside a fixed yearly sum as tribute to the Great Moghul 
as represented by Shah Alam ; to provide for the defence 
of the provinces against all external and internal enemies ; ^ 
and to transfer the surplus revenue to the coffers of the 
Company. » 

Policy as Lord Clive’s idea was to resuscitate the Moghul empire 
regards the under Moghul forms, whilst keeping Shah Alam as a puppet 
Utoihul pageant in his own hands. He utterly scouted Spencer’s 
^ ‘ scheme of policy. To have ceded Oude to the Rohilla 
Afghans would have drawn the Afghans to the frontier of 
Bchar. To have conducted Shah Alam^to Delhi would have 
carried the English army hundreds of miles from the frontier, 
and have embroiled the British authorities with Afghans or 
Mahrattas. Lord Clive was anxious to keep Shah Alam in 
the Bengal provinces,— at Patna, if not at Calcutta ; and to 
set him up as a symbol of the Great Moghul. In other 
words, Shah Alam was to have been an imperial idol ; and 
the English were to have issued their orders and com- 
mands as the oracles of the idol. 

Rcstora- At the same time Lord Clive determined to restore Oude 
lion to the Nawab Vizier. It was too remote from Calcutta for 
of Oude English to hold it as a conquered territory. Its defence 
Nawab would have drawn the European troops far away to the 
Vizier. noTth-west, and left Behar and Bengal exposed to the de- 
mands or assaults of Mahrattas or Afghans. Its adminis- 
tration would have been out of the reach of all control from 
Calcutta. But the restoration of Oude to the Nawab Vizier 
would relieve the Company of all further expense and re- 
sponsibility, and convert fthe government of Oude into a 
natural barrier for Behar and Bengal against the Afghans 
and Mahrattas of Hindustan. 

Settlement Full of these grand schemes, Lord Clive Ifft Calcutta, 
at Allaha- and hastened up the Ganges to meet Shah Alam and the 
Nawab Vizier at Allahabad. There, to use the language 

' The military defence of a province nnder Moghul rule was not the 
duty of the Dewan, but of the Nawab Nazim. The exigencies of the 
time compelled Lord Clive to overlook the niceties of Moghul forms as 
regards the relative functions of Dewan an(f Nawab Nazim. 
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of a native contemporary, he disposed of provinces with is A;n. 
much ease as if he had been selling cattle.^ Without any of 
the endless negotiations, cavillings, and delays, which are^ 

the pride and glory of native diplomatists, he settled all 

questions by his own authority as the supreme' arbiter of 
the destinies of Hindustan. The Nawab Vizier eagerly 
agreed to receive back his lost territories ; to pay a sum of 
half a million sterling towards the expenses of the late war; 
and to cede by way of tribute to Shah Alam the revenues of 
Korah and Allahabad. On the other hand, Shah Alam 
was equally ready to accept the provinces of Allahabad and 
Korah in lieu of a tribute which for many years had never 
been paid. But Shah Alam refused to remove to Patna, or 
to any other place in Behar or Bengal. He was much 
cliagrined at the rftiisal of Lord Clive to conduct him to 
Delhi ; and he was still bent on going there at the first 
opportunity. Accordingly he decided on living at Allahabad 
in the empty state of a Great Moghul without a kingdom, 
but in the immediate neighbourhood of Shiija-ud-daula as 
his Vizier. A British force was posted at Allahabad for his 
protection ; and it may bo remarked that at this period, and 
for years afterwards, the forces of the Company were formed 
into three brigades, one of which w^as posted at Monghyr, 
a second at Patna, and a third at Allahabad. 

The affairs of the Bengal provinces were settled with tlie Office of 
same ease as those of Oude. Shah Alam gave letters Dewan of 
patent to Lord Clive investing the English Company with and 
the office of Devvan ; and in return Lord Clive agreed tLii OrissaV 
the English should pay him as Padishah a yearly tribute of 
something like a quarter of a million sterling, or about 
the same amount that Mir Kasim had agreed to give Shah 
Alam under the settlement of 1761. 

It has already been explained jhat undef the constitution of Oisiinction 
the later Moghul empire every province was administered by , 

two officers, a Nawab and a Dewan, The Nawab, or Nawab 
Nazim, held the military command, and in that capacity and the 
superintended the administration of law, justice, and police. Dewan, 
The Devvan was the accountant-general or finance minister, 
and looked solely after the revenue and expenditure. 

Under Lord Clivers scheme' the Company became nomi- 

^ Siydr’uUMutaqherin^ l#y Glulam liusain AU. Calcutta trandation. 
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nally Dewan, and practically Nawab Nazim ; for the English 
compelled the young Nawab Nazim to disband his rabble 

army, and took upon themselves the military defence of the 
country, as well as the disposal of the revenue. The duties 
of the Nawab Nazim were thus limited to the nominal 
superintendence of law, justice, and^ police ; and it will 
be seen hereafter that the English were soon forced by 
the general anarchy to take these branches of the adminis- 
tration into their own hands. *Thus within a few years 
the Nawab Nazim dwindled into a pageant, having no 
duties to perform beyond the superintendence of his own 
household.^ 

The political result of this arrangement was that the 
English remained in military charge of Bengal and Bchar, 
with a claim on Orissa whenever they cSuld procure it from 
the Mahrattas. Shuja-ud-daula was converted into a friendly 
ally ; and it was hoped that he would succeed in guarding 
the English frontier at the Carumnassa river from Mahrattas 
and Afghans. 

The financial results were still more satisfactory. The 
yearly revenue of Bengal and Behar was roughly estimated 
at three or four millions sterling, but hopes were expressed 
that it might reach five millioiiS. Out of this gross, sum the 
English were to pay half a million to the Nawab, and a 
quarter of a million to Shah Alam ; and were then at liberty 
to appropriate the remainder. 

The political system of Lord Clive must have appeared 
on paper to be the perfection of wisdom.. So far as the 
Company believed in his golden dreams of the future, it 
held out most brilliant prospects. The civil adminis- 
tration in all matters of law, justice, and police was left 
in the hands of t^e natives, so that there were no respon- 
sibilities on that score. At the same time it was fondly 
expected that the surplus revenues of Bengal would meet 

^ The yearly allowances of the Nawab Nazim were fixed in the first 
instance % Lord Clive at fifty-three lakhs of rupee.s, or more than half 
a million .sterling. 'Hie first puppet Nawab died within a year of his 
accession from sheer self-indul^nce ; his successors were equally useless 
and equally worthless, and, within seven years, the yearly allowance 
was reduced to i6o,ooQf. Straqge to say, this latter rate has been main- 
tained down to our own time ; and thus, for more than a century, a 
yearly expenditure, which would have supported a university, has been 
wasted on a useless pageant without duties aAl without claims. 
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all charges against the Company in India; including a.d. 

all the expenses of the Company’s settlements, all the 

civil and military salaries^ and even ail investments in 
India and China goods. Could these visions. have been 
realised, the East India Company would have enjoyed the 
grandest monopoly the world ever saw. The Company 
already earned on a tlade with India and China, from which 
all other Englishmen were excluded ; and the further con- 
venience of making the pec^le of Bengal and Behar pay for 
all they bought in the east, would have enabled them to 
pocket the gross receipts of all they sold in England. 
Meanwhile, and for many years, so much secrecy was 
observed, and so much confusion was created by the use of 
oriental terms, that few outside the Company's service 
could possibly unArstand or realise the actual state of 
affairs. 

The external policy of Lord Clive was more clear and External 
intelligible to men of business. In theory it was a strict policy of 
adherence to the principles of non-intervention, amounting 
to political isolation. The English in Bengal were to leave 
all the native states outside the frontier to their own devices. 

They had formed an alliance with Shah Alam and his Nawab 
Vizier, but they were to abstain from making any other 
alliances whatever. Afghans and Mahrattas might fight 
each other, and kill each other like Kilkenny cats; the 
English were not to interfere, especially as the territories of 
tlffe Nawab Vizier were supposed to form a political barrier 
against both the antagonistic races. 

Lord Clive had some misgivings about the Mahrattas of Misgivings 
Berar. The Bhonsla Raja of Berar, or Nagpore, was press- 
ing for the payment of chout for Bengal and Behar with ^ ^ 
arrears ; and Clive was inclined to keep him quiet by paying 
the chout, on the condition that t^e Raja c&ed the province 
of Orissa, which he had held ever since the agreement with 
Alivardi Khan in 1750. Again the Mahrattas were recover* 
ing from their defeat at Paniput, and beginning to re-assert 
their ascendancy in the Dekhan and Hindustan. Ac- 
cordingly, Lord Clive threw out some hints of an alliance 
with the Nizam of the Dekhan which should maintain the 
balance of power against the Mahrattas. 

The Directors in London took the alarm. They saw no Non-inter* 
necessity for paying cliQut ; they did not want Orissa ; and vemion. 
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A.D. iliey protested vigorously against any alliance with the 

176^67 Nizam, or any other native power. “The Carumnassa,” 

enforced repeated, “is your boundary; go not beyond the 

by the Carumnassa ! Leave the Mahratias to fight the Afghans, 
Directors, and the Nizam to fight the Mahrattas, and devote all your 
attention to revenue and trade ! ” 

Breach But Lord Clive had already dealt with Nizam Ali accord- 
with ing to his peculiar scheme of imperial policy. On arriving 
Ah. in 1765, he had been told that Nizam Ali had been 

ravaging the Carnatic; and he saw that strong measures 
must be taken to repress such a troublesome and refractory 
neighbour.' The quarrel was about the Northern Circars ; 
namely, the five maritime districts on the coast of Coromandel, 
extending northward from the frontier of the Carnatic to the 
pagoda of Jagganath.^ Saldbut Jung Sad ceded this terri- 
tory to Bussy and the French, and afterwards to Colonel 
Forde and the English ; but his younger brother, Nizam Ali, 
who usurped the throne at Hyderabad in 1761, and mur- 
dered Saldbut Jung in 1763, refused to submit to the loss of 
territory. 

Firmdn of Lord Clive tried to settle the question by putting forward 
a puppet Shah Alam as the rightful sovereign of India. Shah Alam, as 
Padishah, the Great Moghul, was encouraged to maintain a little court 
at Allahabad ; but he was otherwise treated as the tool and 
creature of the English ; aq^ a story is told that the English 
officer in command at Allahabad refused to allow the page- 
ant prince to sound the imperial kettle-drums, because they 
made too much noise. However, Lord Clive obtained a 
firmdn from Shah Alam, granting the Northern Circars to 
the English in full sovereignty, in defiance of the hereditary 
claims of Nizam Ali. 

Assump. The assumption was enormous. It amounted to an as- 
tion of seition, on the part of Sh|,h Alam, of a sovereign right to 

Moghul dispose at will of all the territories of the old Moghul empire, 

sovereignty, the provinces had been practically converted into 

hereditary kingdoms ever since the invasion of Nadir Shah. 
If Shah Alam possessed the right to cede a portion of a 
province, like the Northern Circars, it would have been im- 
possible to deny his light to cede whole provinces likeOude, 
Hyderabad, or the Carnatic, 


* See ante, pages 255, 28g, and 286. 
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Had Lord Clive been an Asiatic pnqueror, remaining for a.d. 
the rest of his life in India, he might possibly have ruled 176^67 
over the whole empire of Aurangzcb in the name of the ^ 
Great Moghul. Shah Alam would have been the half- Moghul 
deified symbol of sovereignty. Lord Clive would have Peishwsu 
been prime minister ^or Peishwa; and as such might have 
compelled all rebellious Viceroys and refractory Rajas to 
do his bidding. He was already the virtual sovereign of 
Ikhar and Bengal. 1 le had disposed of Oude at will ; and 
had he remained in India he would have held the Northern 
Circars under the authority of the firman. His genius was 
cast in the iron mould of military despotism ; and the 
prestige of his name was sufficient to render the decrees of 
Shah Alam as irresistible as those of Aurang/.eb. 

But Lord Clive ^as thwarted by the Madras authorities. Thwarted 
In 1766 he sent an expedition under General Calliaud to 
take possession of the Northern Circars. But the English 
at Madras were alarmed at reports that Nizam Ali was 
making prodigious preparations for the invasion of the 
Carnatic 3 and they ordered General Calliaud to proceed to 
Hyderabad, and conclude a peace on almost any terms with 
Nizam Ali. 

At the end of 1766 General Calliaud negotiated a treaty Titaiy of 
with Nizam Ali. The finnan of Shah Alam was ignored. * 7 ^^ 

The English agreed to pay Nizam Ali a yearly tribute of 
seventy thousand pounds for the Northern Circars.^ At the 
same time the English and Nizam Ali agreed to assist each 
other against any enemy ; and in the first instance resolved 
on a joint expedition against Hyder Ali of Mysore, who had 
already threatened the dominionsof Nizam Ali, and aroused 
the jealousy of the English by his leanings towards the 
French. ^ 

In January, 1767, Lord Clive* left India never to return.^ 

He was succeeded by Mr. Verelst as Governor of Bengal. Ygreis,t ^ 
Meanwhile the joint expedition of Nizam Ali and the 1767. * 

^ There was some special arrangement as regards the Guntoor Circar, 
between the Gundlacama and Kistiia rivers, wTiich had been assigned as 
a jaghir to Basalut Jung, the eldest brother of Nizam Ali. The Circar 
of Guntoor was not to be made over to the East India Company until 
after the death of Basalut Jung. 

® Lord Clive was only fortv-two when Ws career in India was brought 
to a close. He died in Efigfand in 1774, at ihe age of forty-nine. 
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A.D. English against Hyder Ali of Mysore was opening out a 
^1 ^7'in i new phase in Indian history. 

Mysore: Hyder Ali is a sign of the times. This 

rise of * adventurer was a Muhammadan of obscure origin. He 
Hyder Ali. is said to have served as a soldier in the French army.^ 
Subsequently he left the French army and raised a body of 
troops on the basis of plunder, giving *his men the half of 
all they stole, and taking care that nothing was stolen with- 
out his knowledge. Hyder^s man seized every description 
of property, great and small ; they would carry off sheep, 
cattle,' or grain, or they would strip the villagers of their 
clothes and ear-rings. 

Tricks and Hyder Ali next appeared as a commander in the service 
treacheries, of the Hindu Raja of Mysore during the operations against 
Trichinopoly. He received a money rfllowance for every 
man under his command, and a donation for every one who 
was wounded; and he naturally cheated the Hindu govern- 
ment by false musters, and by bandaging men without a 
scratch, in order to pass them off as wounded. Meanwhile 
the Mysore government was distracted by a rivalry between 
a young Raja, who was a minor, and an uncle, named 
Nunjeraj, who acted as regent, and Hyder Ali did not fail 
to take advantage of the occasion. Gradually, by tricks and 
treacheries as bewildering as the feats of a conjuror, Hyder 
Ali destroyed the influence of the regent and used the Raja 
as a pageant, until at last he assumed the sovereign power 
in his own name. 

Founds a Hyder Ali was not a mere freebooter. He subjugated 
Mysore several small states to the north and west of Mysore, includ- 

empire. jjjg Kanara and Malabar. In this fashion he converted 

the Hindu Raj of Mysore into the seat of a new Muham- 
madan empire. He formed no political alliances. He 
committed raids on the territories of all his neighbours ; on 
the Mahrattas of Poona, the Nizam of Hyderabad, and the 
Nawab of the Carnatic. At the same time he excited the 
jealous alarm of the English by secret dealings with the 
French of Pondicherry. 

» The author of the Siyir^d-Mutaqherln states that Hyder Ali was 
originally a French sepoy. The story is extremely probable, although 
it would be suppressed or denied by the court annalists at Mysore or 
Seringapatain. It would explain Hyder Ali’s subsequent leanings 
towaids the French, which are otherwise infxplicable. 
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The English were soon disgusted with their alliance with a.d. 
Nizam AIL The united armies invaded Mysore and cap- *767**77* 
tured Bangalore. Meantime Nizam Ali was secretly it^’Niza^Ali 
triguing with the Mysore court. He tried to win over the joins 
regent Nunjeraj; but Ryder AH discovered the plot, andHyderAli; 
nothing more was heard of Nunjeraj. Nizam Ali next tried invasion 
to win over Hyder 'Ali. This plot succeeded. Nizam Ali Carnatic, 
deserted the English, and joined his forces with those of 
Hyder Ali ; and the new confederates began to attack the 
English and invade the Carnatic. 

The English army was taken aback at this sudden treach- Humilia- 
ery, and retired towards Madras ; but reinforcements came 
up, and they succeeded in inflicting two decisive defeats 
on the Muhammadan confederates, Nizam Ali was much 
alarmed at these disasters. He had expected to crush the 
English and recover the Carnatic from Muhammad Ali ; but 
he began to fear that his own dominions were in danger. 
Accordingly he repented of his treachery, deserted Hyder 
Ali, fled towards Hyderabad, and sued the English for 
peace. In 1768 another treaty was concluded between the 
English and Nizam Ali, and relations were restored to their 
former footing. 

Nizam Ali had grounds for his alarm. Whilst he was Second fir. 
uniting his forces with Hyder Ali against the English, 
the puppet Padishah at Allahabad was once more brought p^dl^ah 
into play. Mr. Verelst, the successor of Lord Clive, thought 
to checkmate Nizam Ali, and put an effectual stop to his 
intrigues with Hyder Ali, by procuring a blank firmin, with 
the seals of the Great Moghul, granting the whole of 
the Nizam’s dominions to any one whom the English might 
choose. The firmdn was actually sent to Madras, leaving 
the English there to fill in the name of any candidate that 
pleased them. The Directors loudly coirdemned this trans- 
action and ordered it to be cancelled.* 

* The cool attempt of Mr. Verelst to deprive Nizam AH of his domi- 
nions by a simple nrmdn from Shah Alam excited great wrath and 
astonishment at the time. Nevertheless Verelst continued to remt 
that the design was not carried out. At a .subsequent period, when 
Shah Alam had fled from Allahabad to Delhi, it was discovered that 
Hyder Ali of Mysore had been equally clever. Hyder Ali had 
actually purchased letters of investiture from the pageant Padishah at 
Delhi, under which he himself was appointed to the government of all 
the dominions of the Niziqn, 
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A.D. Strange to say, Hyder Ali was relieved by the defection 
* 7 ° 7 ~t 7 7 » of Nizam Ali. He retired to Mysore; but after collecting 
Successes resources, he fought the English with varying success, 
of Hyder and then engined in a series of rapid marches, which re- 
Ali, 1768- sembled the movements and surprises of Sivaji. He exacted 
*769- a contribution from the Raja of Tanjore ; re-opened com- 
munications with the reviving French^settlement at Pondi- 
cherry ; and threatened to join the Mahrattas of Poona 
against the English, unless the |lnglish joined him against 
the Mahrattas. Finally he appeared at St Thomd, near 
Madras, with an army of six thousand chosen horsemen. 
Offensive The English at Madras were filled with consternation, 
defensive resources were exhausted ; they w-ere alarmed for the 

treaty at Safety of their garden houses in the suburbs of Madras ; and 
Madras, they hastened to make peace, because, 96 they said, they had 

1769. no money to carry on the war. In April, 1769, they con- 

cluded an offensive and defensive treaty with Hyder Ali. 
Each party agreed to restore all conquests, and to help the 
other in the event of an invasion from the Malirattas or any 
other power. 

Crisis in All this while the affairs of the Company in Bengal were 
Bengal, drifting into financial anarchy. There was no war, nor 

> 77 o- 7 i' rumours of war, beyond an occasional demand from the 

Bhonsla Raja of Berar for the payment of chout ; but there 
was an alarming decline in the public revenue ; mon^y was 
disappearing from Bengal, and many of the native popula- 
tion were sinking into helpless penury. In 1770 Mr. Verelst 
returned to England, and was succeeded by Mr. Cartier as 
Governor of Bengal. But there was no prospect of improve- 
ment. In 1770-71 a terrible famine in Bengal added to the 
general desolation. At last in 1771 Lord Clive’s political 
sham of a Moghul empire suddenly collapsed. Shah Alam 
threw himself into the hands of the Mahrattas, and went off 
to Delhi ; and the destinies of the native powers of India 
entered upon a new phase, which is closely associated with 
the Mahratta empire, and will demand separate consideration 
in the following chapter. 

Rapid fall The system of government introduced by l^rd Clive 
in land had turned out a total failure. This was obvious before Lord 

Clive left Calcutta; but for three or four years the system 
‘ ' was lauded to the skies as the grand discovery of the age. 

At last the rapid diminution of the revenues of Bengal and 
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Behar opened the eyes of the Directors, and induced them a.i). 
to break up the political sham, and to intrust the collection *763^7* 
of the land rents and the administration of justice to their 
European servants. 

The system introduced by Lord Clive was a double Double 
government, under which the English took over the govern- 
revenue and garrisoned the country, and left the adminis- 
tration in the hands of native officials without prestige govern- 
or authority. This double government must not be con- ment. 
founded with party government. There never has been 
a party government in India with the natives on one side 
aiid the English on the other. In the double government 
of Lord Clive the English cared for nothing but the money, 
and left the native officials to prey upon the people and 
ruin the country without check or hindrance, so long as they 
collected the land rents and paid over a satisfactory block 
sum into the English treasury. 

This anomaly was not the fault of Lord Clive. It was Protection 
forced upon him, partly, as already seen, from motives of of 
policy as regards the French and Dutch, and partly also by J-fiounistra* 
the force of public opinion in England. Strong indignation 
had been felt in England at the interference of the servants 
of the Company in the administration of Mir Kasim ; and 
strong opinions had been expressed that native officials 
should be left alone. Accordingly Lord Clive had been 
induced to recognise Muhammad Reza Khan as deputy 
Mawab at Murshedabad, and to appoint Raja Shitab Rai as 
deputy Nawab at Patna, in order that these two officials 
^ght conduct the native administration. He also ap- 
pointed a British Resident at both places for the two- 
fold purpdse of taking over the revenue from the deputy 
Nawabs, and of protecting the native administration from 
any encroachments of the English. . He overlooked the 
fact that the power which tfikes over the revenue is 
responsible for the well-being of the people. The result 
was that all the vices of oriental rule were left to fester in 
the native administration ; whilst the restrictions imposed 
upon the British Residents prevented the possibility of any 
reform. 

In Bengal and Behar the bulk of the revenue was derived Zemindars 
from the land, which was assumed to be the property of the 
State. The Ryots cul^tivated the land, paying rent to the 
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A.D. Zemindar of the district. The Zemindar collected the rents 

17 67-17 71 Qf ijjg district in the mixed character of landholder and 
revenue-collector, and made monthly payments into the 
treasury at Murshedabad or Patna. The income of the 
2^mindar was thus derived, not from his rental, but from 
profit. It comprised the difference between the gross rents 
he received from the Ryots and the net proceeds which he 
paid into the treasury at headquarters. 

Oppressive The Ryots were mostly Hindus, — servile, timid, and help- 
treatment less. The Zemindars were mostly Muhammadans from 
of the Persia, bred amidst the tyranny and corruption which pre- 
Ryots. vailed in Persia, and devoid of all sympathy for the Hindu 
population.^ They collected not only rents but irregular 
cesses ; and whenever there was a marriage in the house of 
a Zemindar, or a son was born, or a fi|ie was levied on the 
Zemindar on account of some delay or defalcation, the 
Ryots were compelled to contribute according to their 
means. There was no way of escape, except by bribing the 
servants of the Zemindar, reaping the crops at night and 
hiding the grain, or throwing up the holding and flying the 
country. 

Tndicial Zemindar was magistrate of the district 

powers could fine, imprison, torture, and even execute heinous 

of the offenders, and there was no one to control him. There were 
Zemindars. Muhammadan Ktizfs and Brahman Pundits to decide civil 
cases, and there were higher courts of appeal j but no one 
could obtain redress without a large expenditure in presents 
or bribes, or the interference of some powerful grandee. 
Deputy addition to the Zemindars, there always had been 

Nawabs. governors or deputy Nawabs of the same type as Muham- 
mad Reza Khan and Raja Shitab Rai. They governed 
large towns or circles; received the collections from the 
Zemindars ; and kept the peace throughout their respective 
jurisdictions. Originally their posts had been filled by 
Muhammadan officers; but later Nawabs preferred pro- 
moting Hindu officials, and giving them the honorary title 
of “Raja."* 

* See Verelst’s Bengal, Also Early Records of BriHsh India. 
s Muhammadan governors were often tnrbnlent and refractory ; and 
they squandered all their ill-gotten gains on pomp and pleasure. Hindus 
were more amenable to authority, and del^hted in hoarding up gold 
and jewels ; so that as occasion serT(gl, they could be squeezed 
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The only check on Zemindars and deputy Nawabs was a.d. 
the right of petition to the Nawab; and this check in olden ^7 67*^7 7* 
time had exercised a restraining influence on oppression, check 
Former Nawabs would often sit in state, and spend a great on the 
part of their days in hearing petitions and passing judg- Zemindars, 
ments with the assistance of law officers. Sometimes the 
iniquitous oppressions and exactions of a Zemindar 'were 
forced on the attention of a Nawab, and were punished 
by the confiscation of his* goods and removal from his 
Zemindary. Sometimes, justly or unjustly, a Hindu Raja 
was recalled from his post, deprived of all his goods and 
chattels, and put to an ignominious death as a punishment 
for his misdeeds, or in order to replenish the coffers of a 
grasping Nawab. . 

But under the double government created by Lord Clive, Aggrava- 
embezzlement, corruption, and oppression flourished as in tionofe\il 
a hotbed. Not only was there no check, but there was ^ 
every temptation to guilty collusion. No Zemindars could govem- 
have been anxious to swell the collections of revenue for ment. 
the benefit of the East India Company ; nor were the 
deputy Nawabs eager to detect defalcations and abuses, 
when they might be bribed to silence by a share in the 
spoil. The new puppet Nawab Nazim had no inducement 
to hear petitions, and no power to enforce judgment. The 
deputy Nawabs, Muhammad Reza Khan at Murshedabad 
an4 Raja Shitab Rai at Patna, were supposed to hear peti* 
tions; but they had a thousand interests to consul^ of 
Englishmen as well as Zemindars, and it is impossible to 
know whether they performed their duties well or ilL Mean- 
while the English servants of the East Indian Company 
were merchants, educated for the counting-house, skilled in 
bargaining and commerce, and impressed with the convic- 
tion that the one aim and object onife in India was to make 
a fortune and return to England at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

The outward working of the Nizamut may be gathered 
from a solemn farce which was played every year at Mur- 

of all the riches th^y had absorbed, Mir Jafir removed some of ihe 
■ lilitdo Rajas, and appointed Mahammadan kinsmen of hi$ own to the 
’ vacant posts, Muhammad Rpa Khan was a (fur sample of a Muham- 
nMan grandee ; whilst Shimb Rai was a favouxabto specimen of a 
Hindu Raja. f ^ 

V ^ 
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shedabad. The annual revenue settlements virere arranged 
at a yearly festival known as the Poonoi The Zemindars 
assembled at the capital to make their agreements as regards 
the monthly payments of revenue for the ensuing year. 
The Nawab Nazim took his seat on the throne in empty 
dignity ; whilst the English Governor^of Bengal and Behar 
stood on his right hand as representing the Honourable 
Company in the quality of Dewan. 

One result of the new system of government was the 
rapid disappearance of rupees. Silver was no longer im- 
ported from Europe for the purchase of commodities or 
payment of salaries ; whilst large quantities were exported 
to Madras and China, or carried to Europe by the Com- 
pany's servants, who retired with large fortunes. The old 
Nawabs of Murshedabad had squandered enormous sums 
on pomps and pleasures, which, however useless in them- 
selves, had kept the money in the country. Under the 
English ri^me these expenses had been largely curtailed ; 
the army was disbanded, the vast menageries of animals and 
birds were broken up, and there were brge reductions in 
the household and zenana. But the money thus saved was 
sent out of Bengal; and a host of native soldiery and 
parasites were reduced to beggary. A native contemporary 
remarked, in the language of oriental hyperbole, that grain 
had become exceedingly cheap because there was no. money 
to buy it ; that a native horseman was becoming as rare as a 
phoenix ; and that but for the money spent by the English 
in the purchase of raw silk, opium, and white piece goods, a 
silvm: rupee, or a gold mohur, would have been as rare as a 
philosopher’s stone.^ 

The stoppage of the exports of silver from Bengal to 
China, and increased public expenditure in Bengal, lessened 
the evils arising from thg outflow of silver; but nothing 
would check the rapid decline of the revenue. Mr. Verelst, 
who succeeded Lord Clive as Governor of Bengal, seems to 
have understood the causes of the decrease. For years he 
bad overlooked the revenue administration in Burdwan, 
Midnapore and Chittagong, and had seen the rogtmry which 
pervaded all daises native officials, and die unblushing 
rascality of dieir ^ants and dependatits- But Verelst 

Siyl^r-t^-Mu^herin, by Ghcliim Husain All, 
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wa.s hampered by Clive’s political system of non-interference, a.i). 
and was compelled to use the utmost caution in intro- 

ducing European supervision. 

In the first instance Verelst appointed English supra- English 
visors into the different districts, with instructions to report supra- 
all that was going qp, but not to interfere in the native visors and 
administration. Subsequently the English Residents aVMiir- • 

shedabad and Patna were encouraged to inquire into the 
conduct of affairs ; and ulfimately committees of English- 
men were appointed in association with Muhammad Reza 
Khan and Shitab Rai. 

At this crisis the natives were taken aback by a social closer 
revolution. Hitherto the English had kept aloof from native relations 
gentlemen, and tak^ no pleasure in their society ; but now hetween 
they began to form iiftimacies with Muhammadan and Hindu ^nd ' 
grandees, and to converse with them on political affairs. It natives, 
was remarked by the native writer already quoted, that the 
English eagerly inquired into the laws, usages, and modes 
of transacting public business, and wrote down all they 
heard in books for the information of other Englishmen. 
Meanwhile the native grandees were envious and jealous of 
each other ] and every one was ready to report the misdoings 
of the others, in order to win the favour of the English 
gentlemen, or to conceal his own backslidings and short 
comings. 

The English gentlemen, it was said, also attended courts Native 
of justice, and sometimes expressed surprise at what they adminis- 
saw or heard. When an ofifender was convicted and fined, 
his accuser also was required to pay a fine by way of 
thanksgiving. The English could not understand this, and 
asked why a man should be fined who had committed no 
offence? They were told it was the custoq^ of the country. 

Again, when a Zemindar or Kiaf tried a civil case, he took 
a fourth-part of the amount in dispute as his fee. This 
again the English could not understand, as they had no 
such custom in their country. 

Under such circumstances the native grandees would be An 
most polite and oblijering, whilst an EnSishman would be English 
sometimes gulled. A Mr. George Vansittart ^ was sent to f f Pa^na.” 
Batna, where Raja Shitab Rai was acting as deputy Nawab ; 

^ This was a brother Governor Vansifiart, who perished at sea. 
during a return voyage to Ixihk, 
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and Gholani Husain Ali describes the circumstances of 
their meeting, and the ultimate results, with much apparent 
truthfulness and simplicity : — 

When it was known that Mr. Vansittart was coming to 
Patna, all the enemies of Shitab Rai conceived mighty hopes 
from the change. The capacity and politeness of the Raja 
were such that few could have found faiult with his adminis- 
tration ; but many were envious of his greatness, and pre- 
pared to lighft up a mighty flange, so that he himself was 
fearful of the consequences. The hem of his robe was 
pretty free from dirt, and the blemishes in it were few in 
comparison with his many services ; yet he was so alive to the 
inconveniences that might arise from the difference of nation 
and language, and his ignorance of Mr. Vansittart’s 
character and genius, that he w^as very otoubtful of his fate. 

“ When Mr. Vansittart approached Patna, the Raja went 
out to meet him, took him on his elephant, and brought him 
into the city. This was very mortifying to the enemies of 
the Raja, who were hastening to wait on Mr. Vansittart in 
order to set up a shop of chicanery and malice. They were 
all struck dumb by his artful behaviour. As a great states- 
man and accountant, he had ready every kind of paper that 
could be called for. He v/as firm and steady in his be- 
haviour and answers ; never boggled or prevaricated ; never 
hesitated to furnish any information that was required ; and 
answered with so much propriety as to leave no opening 
for an imputation on his character. Accordingly Mr, 
Vansittart was so convinced of his fidelity, wisdom, and 
knowledge, that he opened the gates of friendship and 
union. Nor was the Raja wanting to himself in such an 
overture. By respectful behaviour, and a number of curious 
presents, he gained so much on the mind of Mr. Vansittart, 
that the latter gentleman was. thoroughly satisfied. 

Raja Shitab Rai behaved to men of virtue and distinction 
with a modesty and humility that disarmed envy. He was 
quick at understanding the intent of every man's petition. 
If he granted a request it was with the utmost condescen- 
sion ; if he refused a petition it was with handsome excuses 
and in condoling language. He was engaged in business, 
and in conferences with different people, from daybreak till 
noon., and from evening till three o’clock in the morning. 
He never seemed fatigued with the<.number of appUcanta, 
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or impatient at the extravagance of their demands; and A.P. 
he never used a harsh word, or the language of abuse or *767'^77» 
reprimand. He was generous and hospitable, after the 
manner of a middle*class Moghul Amir of Hindustan. 
Whenever a person of distinction came to Patna the Raja 
always sent him a number of trays of sweetmeats, delicacies, 
and dressed victuals According to his rank and station. 

“ But Rajah Shitab Rai was not wholly free from blame. Failings 
He was too fond of oblipng and gratifying his friends and of 
acquaintances. He religiously abstained from appropriating 
the public money, but his salary and private means fell very 
short of his expenses, and he was obliged moreover to . 
bestow sums of money on Europeans. In order, therefore, 
to adjust his means to his expenses, he adopted two methods, 
which were both inif^uitoiis. When a man was indebted to 
the public treasury it was customary to send one or two 
constables to compel payment, and to charge their diet 
money to the debtor. But Shitab Rai sent doi&ens of con- 
stables, and entered but a very small part of the diet money 
in the book of receipts, and kept the remainder to expend 
on his liberalities. Again, Shitab Rai called upon all jag- 
hirdars and other landholders to produce their title-deeds 
on the pretence that some English gentlemen wanted to 
examine them ; and he refused to return the documents 
until the incumbent had contributed a sum of money in pro- 
portion to his means. All these contributions he bestowed 
on Englishmen that had been recommended to him ; and 
seemed to be wholly occupied in keeping the gentlemen of 
that nation in good humour.’'^ 

The observations and admissions of Gholam Husain Results 
Ali sufficiently reveal the early results of the collision 
between the European and Hindu mind during the rise of 
British power in Bengal, Raja^ Shitab Aai was a type of Euro- 
the native grandees and officials of the eighteenth century, peaua 
and a prototype of a considerable number of the nineteentL ^ 
By readiness and business habits, and a constant study of "“^**'*^* 
the temper of his employers, he had gradually risen from 
one post to another, until he had gained the favour of Lord 
Clive, and was appointed deputy Nawab at Patna. Of course 
the ELaja was most attentive and profoundly respectful to the 

^ Calcutta traoslatioxu 
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English gentleman ; for it was currently believed by every 
native of standing and experience that all Englishmen, espe- 
cially officials, were gratified with the language of flattery 
and adulation. The Raja was also ever ready with his 
explanations, having probably learnt them by heart before 
Mr. Vansittarfs arrival; being well aware that nothing ex- 
asperates an Englishman so much as boggling or prevarica- 
tion, and that almost any lie may be swallowed so long as it 
is prompt and plausible. Meaniyhile, the number and value 
of the Raja's presents could scarcely fail to make a 
gratifying impression on Mr. Vansittart, and have thoroughly 
satisfied that gentleman of his faithfulness and capacity. 
The public conduct of the Raja towards petitioners was 
modelled after that of the most polished oriental states- 
men, as being the best calculated for c^firming friends and 
disarming enemies. Unfortunately Shitab Rai found that 
he must keep on good terms with English gentlemen at any 
price; and consequently he was driven to commit those 
acts of embezzlement and oppression, which his best friends 
must have deplored, and for which the Englishmen of those 
days were more or less responsible. 

Meanwhile, the Directors in England threw all the blame 
of the declining revenues on the crafty practices of the 
native officials, and the corrupt collusion between their own 
English servants and the deputy Nawabs at Murshedabad 
and Patna— Muhammad Reza Khan and Raja Shitab Rai. 
How far they were justified in these conclusions may be 
gathered from the admissions of Gholam Husain Ali, who 
evidently entertained a high opinion of Shitab Rai. Gho- 
lam Husain Ali was infinitely more bitter against Muham- 
mad Reza Khan, charging him with pride and insolence, 
corruption and crime ; but as the writer was notoriously 
an enemy to Muiiammad Reza Khan, it would be invidious 
to repeat the accusations. ' 

The Directors in England were exasperated beyond 
measure by their losses in trade. The Indian commodities 
and manufactures had risen in price and deteriorated in 
value, chiefly, it was believed, through the culpable heedless* 
ness, or still more guilty connivance, of their servants in the 
different factories. At the same time, the public expenditure 
in Bengal had risen to such a pitch that the Company was 
teougbt to the verge of ruin. Yet year after year the 
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Company's servants returned' to England loaded with wealth, a.d. 
which they were supposed to have wrung out of native 
princes, or acquired by oppressing the native population. 

It is needless to dwell on obsolete scandals. No doubt General 

presents were received from native contractors, and “ dus- comiption 
toorl,*^ or commission, from native dealers and manufac- Bengal, 
turers. No one was better acquainted with the Company’s 
trade at the factories up country than Warren Hastings; 
and he bitterly complained that the Directors were rigid 
about salaries, whilst they ^ere indifferent about perquisites, 
though the fonner were but pittances, whilst the latter 
amounted to lakhs.^ Corruption was equally rampant at 
Calcutta. Contracts were given to Europeans for every 
kind of public expenditure, whilst the work was entrusted 
to natives; and whoever obtained a contract seemed to 
make a fortune. TRe Directors saw that large sums were 
entered in the public accounts, which they were unable to 
audit, and which only confirmed their worst suspicions. 

All this while the people of the country were bitterly Native 
complaining of being abandoned to the oppression and 
extortion of native officials. The author of the the 

Mutaqherln testifies to the superiority of the English, but English, 
denounces their selfish neglect of the masses. “ When,” he 
says, “the Shahzada invaded Behar, the people prayed 
that he might be victorious and prosperous, for they re- 
membered the good government and favours they had 
egjoyed under his ancestors. But when they found them- 
selves harassed and plundered by his disorderly soldiery, 
and saw that the English never touched a blade of grass, 
nor injured the weakest individual, they changed their 
minds ; and when the Shahzada was proclaimed Padishah, 
and invaded Behar under the name of Shah Alam, they 
loaded him with reproaches, and prayed for victory and 
prosperity for the English army.* But they soon ceased to 
pray for the English ; for the new rulers paid no attention 
to the concerns of the people of Hindustan, and suffered 
them to be mercilessly plundered, oppressed and tormented, 
by officers of their own appointing/’ 

In 1771 matters were brought to a climax by a horrible Bengal 
famine in Bengal. It is needlesf to dwell upon the details famine of 
of death and desolation. Indian famines have been *770“7*‘ 

^ Gleig’s Memoirs of Wamn Hastings^ vol, i. chap. viii. 
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A.O. fomilismsed to readers of the present generation, but were 
k67-i 77> intensified in the eighteenth century by the inadequacy of the 
measures taken to meet the evil. Many English gentlemen, 
as well as Shitab Rai, and perhaps other grandees, laboured 
hard to alleviate the general suffering by feeding thousands 
at their own expense, and bringing down stores of grain 
from cheaper markets. But alarming news had reached 
England that certain Englishmen had confederated with 
Muhammad Reza Khan to profit by the national disaster by 
hoarding up large stocks of grain and selling it out at famine 
prices. 

Warren The result of all these complicated suspicions and charges 
Hastings was that the Directors determined on a radical reform ; and 
entrust this important work to Mr. Warren Hastings by 
1773-8^ * appointing him to be Governor of Bengal. Hastings was a 
man of large Indian experience and clear-headed capacity ; 
and up to this period was regarded as a man of probity. 
Accordingly the Directors expected Hastings to bring 
back their European servants to a sense of duty, moderation, 
and loyalty to the Company ; and to remodel the adminis- 
tration by transferring the collection of the revenue from 
natives to Europeans. , 

Contem* . The advent of Warren Hastings is the beginning of a 
Mrary xitv era. He introduced British administration into Bengal 
BoiSjay”^ and Bchar ; and he was drawn by the Bombay government 
and the into hostilities on a large scale against the Malirattas. 
Mahrattas. Accordingly, before entering on the history of his govern- 
ment, it will be as well to review the progress of affairs :n 
Bombay and the neighbouring empire of the Mahrattas. 



CHAPTER V. 

BOMBAY: MAHRATTA EMPIRE. 

A.D. 1748 TO 1772. 

During the eighteenth century Madras, Calcutta, and a.d. 
Bombay had each a political life of its own. This individuality 1748-1772 
is disappearing in an age of railways and telegraphs ; but it 
has left lasting marks on the traditions of the past ; and 
before proceeding further with the history, it may be as welt 
to sum up the distinctive characteristics in the annals of each 
of the three Presidencies. 

Madras is seated in an open roadstead on the sandy and Madmf uo 
surf-bound coast of Coromandel. On the sea side it looks the Coro- 
over the large expanse of the Bay of Bengal towards Burma, 

Siam, Sumatra, the Eastern Archipelago, and the more“*'*‘ 
remote territories of China and Japan. On the land side it 
was associated with the establishment of the Nawabs of 
the Carnatic and Nizams of Hyderabad as independent 
princes ; with old wars between England and France ; with 
the capture of Madras by Labourdonnais, the ambitious 
dreams of Dupleix, the siege of Trichiaopoly by Chunda 
Sahib and the French, the defence of Aftot by Clive, the 
victory of Eyre Coote at Wandiwash, and the temporary 
destruction of Pondicherry in 1761 ; and finally with the rise 
of Hyder Ali in the western table-land of Mysore. 

Calcutta is situated a hundred miles up th^ river Hughli, Calcutta, a 
amidst green rice-fields and^ overgrown jungles. It is re- hundred 
mote from the sea and busied with shipping in the river, miles up 
Before the age of railways a water communication united 
Calcutta with Patna and Benares, and opened up the heart ^ 
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of Hindustan. The English settlement was associated with 
memories of the Black Hole, the recovery of Calcutta from the 
Nawab, the expulsion of the French from Chandernagore, the 
triumph at Plassy, the setting up of Nawabs at Murshedabad, 
the acquisition of Bengal and Behar in 1763, the subsequent 
introduction of British administration into Bengal and Behar 
by Warren Hastings, and the rise of a' British empire which 
was to overshadow Hindustan and establish a dominion 
from the Brahmaputra to the Indus. 

Bombay is a small island on the Malabar coast, command- 
ing the finest Iiarbour on the eastern seas, and looking over 
the Indian Ocean towards Muscat and Madagascar, the 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. It was the dowry of 
Catherine, the Portuguese wife of Charles the Second. On 
the land side it was hemmed round ifith Mahrattas, who 
exercised dominion, or collected chout, from Bombay 
to Bengal, from Guzerat to Orissa, and from Malwa to 
Mysore. 

The other neighbours of the English settlement at Bombay 
were maritime powers. On the north and south were the 
Abyssinians of Surat and Jinjeera, whose hereditary chiefs; 
known as the Seedees, or Sidis,^ were the nominal lord high 
admirals of the Moghul; the protectors of Moghul traders 
and Mecca pilgrims against the pirates of Malabar. 
Further to the south were the Mahratta pirates of Malabar ; 
the hereditary Angrias of Gheriah ; the representatives of 
the Malabar corsairs, who had been the terror of the Indian 
Ocean since the days of Pliny and the Caesars. 

The frontiers of the great Mahratta empire were ever 
changing like those of the Parthians. In fact, the Mahrattas 
were the Parthians of India, and their dominion extended 
as far as the Mahratta horsemen could harry and destroy. 
But a distinctidh must be drawn between Maharashtra 
proper, the homes of the Mahratta- speaking people, and the 
outlying military dominion of Mahratta feudatories. Maha- 
rashtra proper was the hereditary kingdom of the Maharajas 
of the house of Sivaji. The military lieutenants outside the 
Mahratta pale, were freebooting chiefs, who originally held 

^ The term Seedee, when assumed by the Africans, is a term of 
dignity corresponding to the Arabic term or lord. In India 

however it u'as sometimes used as a te^m of reproach, rather than of 
distinction,— Dujf, ^ 
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commissions from the reigning Maharaja, but who gradually a.d. 
grew into vassal princes ; whilst the outlying territories which 174^. 
they plundered, hardened into semi-independent provinces 
of a loose Mahratta empire. 

The seats of the home government of the Mahratta Mahratta 
country are indicated by three important fortresses, running country ; 
from north to south* and known as Poona, Satara,^ ^^^Satara 
Kolhapore. Poona was situated about seventy miles to the kolha^rc. 
south-east of Bombay ; it was originally the stronghold of 
Sivaji, the founder of the Mahratta empire, but was subse- 
quently surrendered to the generals of Aurangzeb. Satara 
was the capital of Sahu, the grandson of Sivaji, and last of 
the Bhonsla dynasty. Kolhapore was the capital of an 
independent principality founded by a rival branch of the 
same Bhonsla farnilj^^ 

The four leading Mahratta feudatories have already been Outlying 
mentioned ; namely, the Gaekwar in Guzerat ; Holkar and feuda- 
Sindia in Malwa, between the Nerbudda and the ChambaP^^cs: 
rivers ; and the Raja of Berar and Nagi>ore to the north of 
the Nizam of Hyderabad.^ The three former w^ere of low Siudia,* 
caste ; but the Berar Raja belonged to the tribe of Bhonslas, Bhonsla 
of which Sivaji was a member. The Bhonsla Raja of 
Berar was also the most powerful of the four ; for he had ^®*^*^* 
conquered large territories from the Nizam of the Dekhan, 
and occupied the Orissa country to the south of Behar and 
Bengal. 

•The early history of the Mahratta feudatories is a confused Early 
narrative of family quarrels, assassinations, and predatory unnals* 
exploits, varied by frequent disputes with the Maharaja's 
government as to the amount of revenue or chout to be paid 
into the Maharaja's treasury. About the middle of the 
eighteenth century the four great feudatories were beginning 
to found dynasties, namely, Daijiaji Gaekwar, Mulhar Rao 
Holkar, Ranuji Sindia, and Rughuji Bhonsla. 

Maharaja Sahu, grandson of Sivaji, died at Satara in 1748, 

For some years before his death he had been nearly imbecile. 

^ The Rflj of Kolhapore ''was held by a younger brother of Sahu, 
known as Sambhaji the Second, to distinguish him from his father, the 
first Sambhaji, who was executed by Aurangzeb. See ante, page 181. 

Further south, near Goa, was the Bhonsla chief of Sawant Waree, 
but he has played little or no part in bistoiy. 

* See ante, pages 218, 21^. 
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A favourite dog had saved his life while hunting a tiger. He 
conferred a jaghfr on the dog, and provided it with a 
palanquin and bearers. He dressed the dog in brocade and 
jewels, placed his ovfn turban on its head, and in this fashion 
received Mahratta chiefs in full durbar* He was conscious 
of his dependence on his Brahman prime minister, or 
Peishwa, and boasted that he had conquered India from the 
Muhammadans and given it to the Brahmans. 

Sahu died childless ; consequently before his death there 
had been plots in the zenana as regards the succession. An 
old princess of the family, named Tara Bai, produced a 
boy, named Raja Ram, whom she declared was her own 
grandson. Nothing was known of the boy, but she per- 
suaded the dying Sahu that he was the legitimate descendant 
of Sivaji, and consequently the rightfulAeir to the throne at 
Satara. Her object was to secure the throne for the boy, 
and then to rule the Mahratta empire as regent during the 
minority of her reputed grandson.^ 

Sukwar Bai, the chief wife of Sahu, was hotly opposed to 
the scheme of Tara Bai. She had no notion of seeing Tara 
Bai occupy the post of regent She declared that Raja 
Ram was an impostor. She intrigued in behalf of a 
claimant of the house of Kolhapore, who was also a 
descendant of Sivaji. She secretly won over several par- 
tisans, but sought to conceal her plans by publicly declaring 
that on the death of Sahu she would burn herself alive on 
his funeral pile. * 

All this while Balaji Rao, the third Peishwa, was bent on 
usurping the sovereignty of the Mahratta empire.* Likejiiis 
predecessors, he was a type of those secular Brahmans who 

^ Tara Bai was a widow of Raja Ram, the youn^st son of Sivaji. 
When Sambhaji tb^ First, the elder son of Sivaji, was executed % 
Aurangzeb in 1689, Raja Ran^ succeeded to the sovereignty of the 
Mahrattas. Raja Ram died in 1700, and Tara Bai became regent 
during the minority of a son who was an idiot. In 1708 Tara Bai was 
deposed and imprisoned. Forty years afteiw^ard^ she was, as stated in 
the text, once more intriguing for the regency. Pertinacity is a national 
characteristic of the Mahrattas, male and female. 

’ litore were three Peishwas, who successively exercised supreme 
power at Satara as the hereditary prime ministers of Maharaja Sahu. 
Balaji Vishvanath, the grandfather, died in 1720. B^i Rao, the son« 
died in 1740. Balaji Rao, the grandson, and third Peishwa, succeeded 
to the post in 1740, and usur^ the sovereignty in 1748. See ee/r, 
pages 217-223, 238. 
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ignore the religious duties of their caste in order to pursue a.d. 
their ambitious designs. He kept a watchful eye on the two i74^'i75i 
princesses, who were plotting for the sovereign power, which 
he was resolved to secure for himself and his son after him. 

For a long time he was anxious and hesitating as to whose 
cause he should espouse. At last he professed to believe in 
the legitimacy of Raja Ram ; intending in the end to set 
aside the regency of Tara Bai, and treat the boy Maharaja 
as a puppet of his own. 

On the death of Sahu, fialaji Rao occupied Satara with Cruel 
troops, and threw the partisans of Sukwar Bai into prison, treatment 
He then got rid of Sukwar Bai by insidiously begging her 
not to burn herself, wliilst persuading her kinsfolk that the ‘ 
family would be dishonoured by the violation of her vow. 
Maddened with wrai^i against the Peishwa, the distracted 
widow was forced to perish in the flames which consumed 
the body of her deceased husband. 

Balaji Rao behaved very differently to Tara Bai. For a Tara Bai 
while he treated her with the utmost respect and deference, befooled ; 
Indeed her influence was necessary to secure the allegiance 
of the great feudatories of the Mahratta empire ; the Raja Ram, 
Gaekwar in Guzerat, Sindia and Holkar in Malwa, and 
the Bhonsla Raja of Bcrar. The Bhonsla Raja of Berar 
w'as especially dreaded by the Peishwa; for he not only 
belonged to the same tribe as Sivaji, but he had always 
nursed a secret design on the throne of Satara by virtue of 
his kinship to Sivaji. 'Fhe Bhonsla on his part was very 
jealous of the ascendancy of the Brahmans ; very suspicious 
of Balaji Rao ; and very sceptical as regards the legitimacy 
of Raja Ram. Tara Bai, however, clenched the matter by 
eating with Raja Ram in the presence of the Bhonsla 
tribe, and swearing on the food that he was her legitimate 
grandson. The Bhonsla of Berar wa^ thus compelled 
to acquiesce in the succession of Raja Ram ; and none of 
the other feudatories were prepared to resist the authority of 
the hereditary Peishwa. 

Balaji Rao next proceeded to Poona, the old stronghold Balaji Rao 
of Sivaji, leaving Tara Bai and Raja Ram ^t Satara. He removes 
produced a deed, purporting to be under Ithe hand of the *e “pital 
deceased Sahu, granting to himself, asTeishwa,,jhe guardian- 
ship of the Mahratta empire, so long as he maintained a 
descendant of the fan^ous Sivaji oh the throne of Satara. 
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A.D. He removed all the officials and records to Poona; and 
>7 48-17 5^ henceforth Poona, and not Satara, waa regarded as th 6 
capital of the Mahratta empire. 

Eight At Poona Balaji Rao retained the forms of the old 
Purdhm, Mahratta constitution. Sivajihad appointed eight Purdhans' 
ministers, beginning with the Peishwa or premier, and 
including a treasurer, public record k'eeper, private record 
keeper, war minister, foreign minister, chief justice, and 
head Shastri.^ Balaji Rao retained these .ministers in 
nominal employ; but he kept ail real power in his own 
hands. 

Mahratta Balaji Rao was soon prepared to take advantage of the 
inmions troubled politics of the times. The year 1748, as already 
Deklun s*^ted, was an epoch in India.* The war between the 
and English and French in Southern India khd been brought to 
Carnatic, a close by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle ; but rival Nizams 
were fighting for the throne of Hyderabad, and rival Nawabs 
were fighting in the Carnatic for the throne of Arcot ; and 
in spite of the peace between Great Britain and Prance, 

the English and French were soon fighting against each 

other under pretence of taking opposite sides in the native 

wars for the succession. Under such circumstances, Balaji 
Rao, like a true Mahratta, was soon invading both the 
Dekhan and Carnatic ; not to take any part in the dissen- 
sions, unless he was paid for it, but chiefly to collect chout 
and annex districts, whilst the regular forces, which might 
have checked his inroads, were fighting elsewhere. 

TaraBai Suddenly Balaji Rao was recalled to Satara. Tara Bai 
plots at had resolved to throw off his yoke. She tried to stir up 

Saiara. tjjg j^^^ja Ram to assert his sovereignty ; and she called 

on Damaji Gaekwar to deliver the lad from the thraldom 

of the Brahman. Raja Ram was too stupid or feeble for 
her purpose ; bu^ Damaji pa^kwar obeyed her summons. 
Meanwhile she struck at the root of the Peishwa’s authority 
by confessing that Raja Ram was no descendant of Sivaji, . 

1 The head Shastri was an important member of the Mahratta 
government He was the expounder of Hindn law and scriptures, and 
general referee in alt matters of religion, criminal law and judicial 
astroloiiy. . At a later period the office was held by a celebrated 
Brahman, named Ram wastri, who played an important part in the 
hbtory. 

* See antf, page aaji 
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but a low-caste boy who had been changed for her grand- a.d. 
son. Accordingly she threw Raja Ram into a dungeon, and < 75 i'i 7 $S 

vokd to atone for her perjury by rites and sacrifices on the 

bank of the holy Kislna. 

Balaji Rao was equal to the emergency. He feigned to Counter 
make terms with the Gaekwar, and then treacherously 
surrounded him an<f carried him off prisoner to Poona. 

But Tara Bai set the Peishwa at defiance 3 refused to 
surrender Raja Ram; and prepared to stand a siege at 
Satara. Balaji Rao left her alone for a while ; he saw that 
the Mahratta people still regarded her as their rightful 
regent; and meanwhile she was ruining her claim to the 
regency by shutting up the boy Maharaja in the fortress, 
and declaring him«to be an impostor. 

For some years Balaji Rao carried on a variety of opera- Mahratta 
tions in the Dekhan and Carnatic. Villages were ruthlessly ^gres- 
plundered, and village officials were put to the torture ; and 
if a fortress ventured to hold out, and was reduced by force 1751-55. 
of arms, the whole garrison was put to the sword. 

All this while Balaji Rao was carrying on some obscure Intrigues 
intr^eswith Delhi. Muhammad Shah, the last of the Moghul 
Padishahs worthy of the name, had died in 1748, the same *’ 
year as Sahu. Since then the Moghul court at Delhi had 
presented a troubled scene of anarchy and bloodshed. 

The successors of Muhammad Shah were mere pageants, 
who were set up, deposed, or murdered by the Vizier; 
wffiilst the grandees plotted against each other, or intrigued 
with. Afghans or Mahrattas, in order to obtain the post of 
Vizier, or that of Amfr of Amfrs. Ghazi-ud-dfn, the 
grandson of Nizam-ul-inulk, carried on a secret correspon- 
dence with the Mahrattas, and ultimately obtained the post 
of Vizier. Nothing however is known of these intrigues 
beyond the characteristic fact^tbat Bal&ji Rao found it 
convenient to procure from the Vizier imperial finnfins for 
all the territories which he had acquired on the side of 
Hyderabad during the wars for the succession. In return 
Bt^ji Rao gave help or countenance to Ghazi-ud-dfn. 

- tl^aji Gaekwar was still a prisoner at Poona, whilst Obstinacy 
.Tara Bai was* fretting and fuming at Satara. Balaji Rao®^?’®'^* 
'did his best to conciliate the old lady ; but she insisted that 
he should come to Satara and acknowledge her authority 
as regent. He senUa force to invest Satara; and her 
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commandant, thinking that her cause was hopeless, formed a 
plan for carrying Raja Ram out of the fort, and making him 
over to the besiegers. But Tara Bai discovered the plot, 
and ordered the traitor to be beheaded ; and the garrison 
was persuaded to put their own commandant to death, 
together with other officers who had b^en implicated in the 
conspiracy. 

. The protracted imprisonment of Damaji Gaekwar was 
inconvenient to the Peishwa. So long as the Gaekwar was 
shut up in Poona, no revenue or tribute was forthcoming 
from Guzerat. Accordingly the Peishwa and Gaekwar were 
forced to come to terms ; and the latter was released and 
returned to Guzerat. At the same time Tara Bai was 
persuaded to come to Poona. She still hated Balaji Rao and 
the Brahmans, but submitted to her destiny. Balaji Rao 
was still anxious that Raja Ram should remain shut up in 
Satara ; and he effected his object by entreating the old lady 
to release the boy. Tara Bai was deaf to the feigned 
entreaties of the Peishwa, and persisted in keeping Raja 
Ram a close prisoner until her death. 

The English at Bombay were on friendly terms with 
Balaji Rao. They would have joined him in an expedition 
to drive the French out of the Dekhan, but for the treaty 
of Ppndicherry in 1755, which put an end to the war. 

Subsequently the English and Mahrattas concerted a joint 
attack on the piratical forts of A^ngria. Colonel Clive and 
Admiral Watson stormed the strongholds at Gheriah, but the 
Mahratta generals held off, and carried on some treacherous 
negotiations with Angria. Ultimately the forts and territory 
were made over to the Peishwa according to a previous 
anangement ; but Balaji Rao was very angry because the 
English kept the treasure and stores as prize for the forces 
engaged.^ He wtote wrathful letters to the Governor of 
Madras and King George the Second on the subject. 
Subsequently he heard that the Nawab of Bengal had cap- 
tured Calcutta, and that Great Britain was at war with 
France, and he began to bluster. The victory at Plassy, 
however, brought him to his senses, and nothing more was 
heard of the Gheriah prize-money. 

^ The treasure in the forts at Gheriah fell very far short of what was 
expected. But Angria escaped from the place before the engagement 
began, and there is no doubt that he bribed tte Mahratta genenus. 
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Balaji Rao himself was neither a soldier nor an adminis- a.i). 
trator. He was an intriguing Brahman, — ^restless, tortuous, *7S4*i759 
and crafty, but otherwise indolent and sensual. He gave the 
command of his army in Hindustan to his brother, Rugho- tration of 
nath Rao, who was associated with Mulhar Rao Holkar and BalajiRao. 
Jyapa Sindia.' He entrusted the civil administration at 
Poona to his cousin^ Sivadds Rao Bhao ; ® but often em- 
ployed him to command his expeditions in the Dekhah and 
Carnatic. 

Mahratta affairs at this •period resembled a stormy sea. Mahratta 
The tides of war and plunder were ever and anon bursting 
on remote quarters : — on Mysore and the Carnatic in the [o^lysoV 
Peninsula j on Hyderabad and Orissa in the eastern 
Dekhan ; on Guzerat, Malwa, and Bundelkund in Hindu- 
stan; and as far northward as Lahore and the Rohilla 
country. To trace ^hese impetuous currents of bloodshed 
'and desolation would be tedious and bewildering. It will 
suffice to say that wherever there was weakness or v;ar, 
black swarms of Mahratta horsemen flew like vultures to 
the prey ; whilst their presence excited as great a panic at 
Delhi and Lahore as at Arcot or Seringapatam. 

Meanwhile the reign of terror in Delhi was followed by a Mahrattas 
revolution. In 1754 the Vizier, Ghazi-ud-din, deposed and at Delhi 
blinded Ahmad Shah, the son and successor of Muhammad 
Shah. He next set up an old Moghul prince, named 
Alamghir, as a pageant In these violent proceedings he 
supported by the Mahratta army under Rughonath Rao, 
the brother of the Pcishwa, who was encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi. From Delhi, Rughonath Rao ad- 
vanced to Lahore, and for a brief period the Mahrattas were 
masters of the Punjab in the room of the Afghans. 

All this time the new Padishah, Alamghir, was in fear Delhi 
of his life, and began to open up secret fiegotiations with tragedies, 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, the Afghan. His eldest son, known 
as the Shahzada, shared his terrors, and fled from Delhi 
• towards Bengal, where he fell into the hands of Clive. In 


^ Jyapa, cldciJt son of Ranuji S India, succeeded to the command or 
princip^ity of his father about 1754. Jyapa Sindia was assassinated at 
Jodhpur in 1759, and was succeeded by a younger brother, named 
Mahadaji Sindia, who played an important part in the later history. 

* This Mahratta officer is known to readers of Grant'Duff’s Mahratta 
history by the name of Sewdasheo Bhow. 


Z 
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A.B. 1759 the Vizier put Alamghlr to death on suspicion of in- 
1759-1761 triguing with the Afghans ; and he then placed another 
puppet on the throne at Delhi ; whilst the Shahzada, as the 
eldest son of the murdered Moghul, was proclaimed 
Padishah in Oude and Behar, under the name of Shah 
Alam, 

Afghan At this crisis the avenging Nemeifis appeared upon the 
supremacy scene in the person of Ahmad Shah Abclali, the Afghan 
at Delhi, conqueror, who had been buiiding up an Afghan empire 
ever since the death of Nadir Shah. Ahmad Shah Abdali 
was furious at the audacity of the Mahrattas in entering his 
province of the Punjab. He drove out Rughonath Rao 
and advanced to Delhi, and became for a while the arbiter 
of the destinies of the Moghul throne. Ghazi-ud-dfn fled 
from his wrath into perpetual exile. Jbwan Bakht, a son of 
Shah Alam, was placed upon the throne of Delhi as tlie 
deputy of his father; and Najib^ud-daula, the Rohilla 
Afghan, was appointed regent, or guardian of the Moghul 
throne, under the title of Amfr of Amfrs. 

Repulse The tide of Mahratta conquest was thrown back by the 
of the Afghan invasion. Rughonath Rao returned to Poona, and 
Mahrattas. vvas reproached for the heavy losses he had incurred in the 
Punjab. He had left Hclkar and Sindia to maintain their 
hold on upper Hindustan ; but news soon reached the 
Dokhan that both had been routed by the Afghans and were 
flying from the Jumna to the Chambal. 

Surging up The pride ot Balaji Rao was deeply wounded by these 
of Hindus repulses. He had been puffed up by his conquests, and 
a^inst burning to wipe away the disgrace which h<id fallen upon 
Afghans, ^he same time a national spirit seemed to 

kindle the Hindoo people against the Afghan invaders. The 
Mahratta army of the Dekhan was pushed to the northward 
over the Nerbuclda to the Chambal under the command of 
Sivadds Rao Bhao. Beyond the Chambal the Mahratta 
army was joined by Holkar, Sindia, and the Gaekwar. 
Many Rajpdt princes also hastened to support the national 
cause j whilst Jdts, Pindharies, and other inegular forces, 
flocked to the increasing host, to reap a harvest of plunder, 
if not to share in the glory of driving the Afghans out of 
Hindustan. 

Crushing In January, 1761, the Mahrattas received a crushing 
disaster at defeat at Paniput. The details pf that horrible slaughter 
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have been told in a previous chapter.^ The tidinp;s of the a.d. 
massacre spread weeping and wailing throughout the 
Mahratta empire. Balaji Rao died broken-hearted at the Paniput, 
disaster. His death was followed by that of Tara Bai at 1761 ; ' 
the advanced age of eighty-six, exulting in the thought that death of 
she had lived to see the end of her hated and successful 
rival.2 • 

Balaji Rao was succeeded on the thi*one at Poona by his Mahdu 
young son, Mahdu Rao. The boy Peishwa, the fourth of Kao, 
the name and second of the dynasty, was a minor of seven- 
teen ; and his uncle Rughonath Rao, who planted the 176V62.’ 
Mahratta flag at Lahore and then retreated to Poona, became 
regent during the minority. 

The reign of Mahdu Rao began with the solemn farce Farce of 
which is the main ftJiture of Mahratta history. The young h'vcstitnre 
Peishwa, accompanied b/his uncle, the regent, proceeded 
from Poona to Satara to receive his investiture as Peishwa, 
or minister, from the puppet descendant of Sivaji, who was 
reigning in a state prison at Satara as Maharaja of the 
Mahratta emjjire. Mahdu Rao however was an amiable 
youth, and his sympathies were enlisted in behalf of his 
imprisoned sovereign. Accordingly, Ram Raja was re- 
leased from the fortress, and permitted to live henceforth as 
a prisoner at large in the town of Satara. 

At this juncture, the war for the succession to the throne Aggres- 
of Hyderabad was brought to a close. SaUbut Jung was a sions of 
prisoner whilst his younger brother Nizam Ali reigned in his 
room, Nizam Ali took advantage of the disaster of the 
Mahrattas at Paniput to advance an army towards Poona, 
in the hope of recovering the territories which Balaji Rao 
had wrested from the Hyderabad dominion. 'Fhe threatened 
invasion was stopped by a compromise, and Nizam Ali 
was pacified with the cession of a part of the debateable 
territory. 

At this period Mahdu Rao was hemmed round Avith 
enemies. He was anxious to take a part in the government, 
but was thwarted by his uncle the regent. The Mahratta 

# 

^ Set ante, page 290. 

^ The life of Tara Bai would mahe a Mahratta romance. She was 
horn in 1675, when Sivaji wa<; reigning at Poona and Charles the Second 
was reigning at Whitehall. She died in 1761, the first year of the reign 
of Geoigctfc Third. . ' 
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feudatories were growing disaffected, especially the Bhonsla 

Raja of Berar. Rughuji Bhonsla died in 1754 ; but his son 
and successor, Janoji Bhonsla, had inherited the family 
jealousy of the Brahmans, and the latent desire to seize the 
Mahratta suzerainty. All this while Nizam AH of Hyder- 
abad was watching the progress of affairs at Poona; ready 
to take advantage of the quarrels between Mahdu Rao 
and his uncle, or of Jhe secret designs of Janoji Bhonsla, or 
of any other turn in affairs, wJiich might enable him to 
recover territory and revenue from the Peishwa, or cripple 
the Mahratta power. 

The disputes between Mahdu Rao and his uncle ended in 
the flight of Rughonath Rao from Poona ; but the fugitive 
regent bought the support of Nizam Ali by promising to cede 
more territory. At the same time Janoji Bhonsla of Berar 
advanced an army towards Poona, without any avowed 
purpose, but, like Nizam Ali, with the intention of profiting 
by any change that turned up. These complications were 
brought to a close by the young Peishwa, who suddenly 
submitted himself to bis uncle, Rughonath Rao, and was 
promptly imprisoned. Nizam AH then demanded the 
cession of territory which had been promised him ; but as 
the regent had got the better of his nephew, and was 
strong enough to defy the Nizam, he refused to fulfil his 
promise. Nazim Ali saw that fortune was in favour of the 
regent, and feigned great pleasure at the submission of 
the nephew to tlie uncle, and withdrew for a while fit)ra 
the scene. 

Rughonath Rao, finding himself uncontrolled regent at 
Poona, proceeded, after oriental fashion, to revenge himself 
' on his domestic enemies by removing them from office, and 
confiscating their property. This led to plots agfiinst him ; 
and the leadei’s made overtures to the Brahman minister of 
Nizam Ali.^ The Brahman suggested to his Muhammadan 
master that the best way of overturning the regency of 


* Both Nizam AH of Hyderabad and Hyder Ali of Mysore were 
Muhammadan princes, and as such were natural enemies of Hindu 
idolaters like the Mahrattas ; but both entertained Brahman ministers, 
and consequently, in spite of any open wars that were being carried on, 
there were constant undercurrents of intrigue between the Brahman 
rulers of Poona and the Brahman ministers at Hyderabad and Mysore. 
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Rughonath Rao was to declare that the Bhonsla Raja of a.d. 
Berar was the rightful regent of the Mahratla empire.^ 1761-1 703 

Accordingly, Nizam Ali authorised his minister to com- 
plete the negotiations with the Berar Raja, and Janoji of Nizain 
Bhonsla entered very warmly into the scheme for his own Ali, 
aggrandisement. M^nwhile Nizam Ali, with bis 'charac- 
teristic duplicity, opened up a secret correspondence with 
another member of the Bhonsla clan, known as the Raja 
of Kohlapore, in order to ‘have a competitor in reserve m 
the event of Janoji Blionsla proving tioublesome, 

Rughonath Rao soon had an inkling of the coming Plunder 
danger. His nephew, Mahdu Rao, although still kept in Berar, 
confinement, supported him with influence and counsel. 

Moreover he was joyied by Dhinaji Gaekwar of BaroJa and 
Mulhar Rao Holkrft* ; and the three Mahratta armies 
formed a junction in order to give battle to Nizam Ali 
and the recreant Bhonsla of Berar, Suddenly however the 
three armies avoided an action, and rushed off* in Mahratta 
fashion to plunder Berar territory by way of punishing the 
perfidious disloyalty of Janoji Bhonsla. 

Nizam Ali and the Bhonsla tried to overtake the enemy, Plunder of 
but found it impossible, and accordingly followed their 
example, and marched with all haste to the plunder of 
Poona, The inhabitants of Poona were thrown into a panic 
at the report of their approach, and most of them fled for 
refuge to the neighbouring mountains. The united armies 
ransacked the city, and burnt and destroyed every house 
that the inmates were unable to ransom. 

Meanwhile Rughonath Rao had gone on to Hyderabad, Plunder of 
and raised a contribution from the Nizam’s capital. He Hydera- 
also opened up a secret correspondence with Janoji Bhonsla, . 

who began to think that he had been deceived by the of ^ 

Brahman minister of Nizam Ali ; and the Bhonsla was Berar 
bought over, by a promised cession of territory, to desert Kaja. 
Nizam Ali at a fitting opportunity, and join his forces to 
those of Rughonath Rao. 

The hour soon arrived for carrying out the scheme. 
Rughonath Rao became reconciled to his nephew, the young 

' This incident is remarkable, as showing the absence of caste sym- 
pathy between the Brahman minister at Hyderabad and the Brahman 
regent at Poona. The former was proposing tr> set up a Bhonsla as 
r^ent in the room of a Brahman. 
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A.D. Peishwa, and moved towards the camp of Nizam Ali on the 
17 64-17 65 Godavari. One half of the Nizam’s army 

Treacher- crosscd the livei, leaving the remaining troops under lue 

ous command of his Brahman minister to guard the spot until 
slaughter the baggage and stores had been sent over. Janoji 
of^ha’if the Bhonsla lay encamped with the Brahnjian, but feigned to be 
army? * offended at the non-payment of some money, and retreated 
to a distance. The movement was a signal to Riighonath 
Rao, who fell upon the forces of the Brahman minister and 
inflicted a crushing defeat. The battle raged for two days ; 
the losses of the Mahrattas are unknown ; but ten thousand 
of tlie enemy were reported to have fallen on the field, and 
the Brahman minister was amongst the slain. 

Recon- During the battle Nizam Ali tried to open a cannonade 
ciliation of from the opposite bank, but withoulP’ effect ; and he was 
Nipm compelled to witness the slaughter of his soldiery, and then 
Rughonaih ^ retreat into his own territories. Rughonath Rao 

Kao. followed with his Mahratla army, but a reconciliation was 
effected. The matter is inexplicable. It is only known 
that Nizam Ali visited Rughonath Rao, expressed contrition, 
laid the blame of all that occurred on the dead Brahman 
minister, and so worked on the weakness or good-nature 
of the Mahratta regent, that the latter forgave all that had 
happened, and actfially presented Nizam Ali with territory 
yielding a yearly revenue of about a hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. 

Berar Rughonath Rao paid the Berar Raja the price of his 
treachery i but the young Peishwa publicly reproached 
bv?he^ Janoji Bhonsla for his duplicity towards both parties, and 
Peishwa. especially for having joined the Muhammadan, Nizam Ali, 
in trying to subvert the house of the Pcishwas, to whom 
the Mahratta prjnces owed all their power. 

Mahratta About 1764, the rise of.Hyder Ali in Mysore excited tlie 
successes alarm of the Mahrattas. Rughonath Rao had become 
H Te? Ali reconciled to his nephew, and Mahdu Rao marched a large 
of Mysore' army to the south for the subjugation of Hyder AU. The 
1^764-5. campaign was successful, and Mahdu Rao tried to keep on 
good terms with his uncle, by inviting Rughonath Rao to 
join the Mahratta camp, bring the war to a close, and con- 
clude a treaty of peace. 

Subsequently fresh quarrels broke out between Mahdu 
Rao and his uncle, and were inflemed by two Mahratta 
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princesses, namely, the mother of the Peishwa and the wife a.d. 
of Rughonath Rao. Mahdu Rao was urged by his mother ^7 66-17 7? 
to imprison his unde, but he put off doing so. He was presii 

afraid that his uncle would gain the support of Nizam Ali, or quarrels 
of Janoji Bhonsla, or of both combined. Mahdu Rao next between 
joined Nizam Ali in an invasion of Berar ; and Jajioji 
Bhonsla was compelled to cede back nearly all the terri- 
tories he had acquired by his double treachery. 

Subsequently ^Rughonath.Rao engaged in some secret in- Imprison- 
trigiie with Mulhar Rao Holkar, for the purpose of dividing nient of 
the Mahratta suzerainty; but Holkar died in 1767 and the 
design was abandoned. Rughonath Rao next proposed to 1768-72, * 
retire from the world, and devote the remainder of his life 
to religious contemplation at Benares. • In i768 hebioke 
out iu open rebellio!i, and was ultimately overpowered and 
imprisoned in a fortress, •where he remained until the close 
of the reign. 

The death of Mulhar Rao Holkar in 1767 is an import- Death of 
ant event in the history of the Holkar dynasty. Mulhar Mulhar 
Rao had obtained commissions for collecting chout in . 
Malvva as far back as the reign of Maharaja Sahu. He left accession 
no heir. Ilis son was dead, but his son*s widow carried on of Aiiah 
the civil administration, and appointed an officer, named Bai nml 
Tukaji Holkar, to be cominander-in-chief. This daughter- 
in-law of Mulhar Rao Holkar is celebrated in Mahratta 
history under the name of Allah Bai. She was very super- 
stitious and extremely lavish to the Brahmans. Accordingly 
she is much praised in Brahmanical traditions as the incar- 
nation of every virtue, masculine and feminine. Otherwise 
there is no reason to believe that she was anything more 
than a clever Mahratta queen of the ordinary type, who 
conciliated the Brahmans by her largesses,^ and appointed a 
favourite to be commander-in-chj^f. 

A characteristic anecdote is told of Mahdu Rao. At one Religious 
time he sought to fulfil his religious obligations as a Brah- vagaries 
man by engaging in divine contemplations for the deliver* ^Mahdu 
ance of his soul from the vortex of transmigrations. At 
this period the head Sliastri in the Poona cabinet was an 
eminent Brahman, named Ram ShastrL One day Raxn 
Sbastri visited the Peishwa on business, and found Mahdu 
Rao absorbed in pious abstraction from the world, witfi every 
faculty of mind and body engaged in meditations on iht 
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A D. Supreme Spirit Ram Shastri hastily left the room, but 
ijoi» i 772 next day begged permission to retire from court and go to 
Benares. Mahdu Rad saw he had given offence, and 
apologised for his apparent neglect on the previous day, 
but defended it on the score of piety. Ram Shastri, how- 
ever, rebuked him, saying that if he-, wished to fulfil his 
duties as a Brahman he should abdicate the throne and 
devote the remainder of his days to contemplating the 
Supreme Spirit at Benares; but that if he* chose to reign 
as Peishwa he should give all his time and energies to the 
welfare of his people, as the only way by which the Brah- 
man Peishwas could justify their assumption of sovereignty. 
Mahdu Rao received the rebuke in a becoming spirit, and 
abstained ever afterwards from all religipus practices which 
interfered with his duties as a sovereign? 

Ram Shastri is celebrated in Mahratta annals as a pure 
.Shastri, the and upright judge. He was born at a village near Satara, 
upright but left his home at an early age to study a^ Benares. Later 
Brahman. selected, without any solicitotipn on his part, for 

the post of head Shastri at Poona ; and when Mahdu Rao 
began to take a part in the government, it was Ram Shastri 
who instructed him in the conduct of the administration. 
The greatest evil-doers at Pooria are said to have stood in 
awe of Ram Shastri ; and although persons of rank and 
riches occasionally tried to corrupt him, yet no one dared to 
repeat the experiment, or to impeach his integrity. 

Mahratta Throughout the whole reign of Mahdu Rao, the English 
demands in Bengal were struggling through a sea of difficulties. 

• Janoji Bhonsla, Raja of Berar, was ‘incessantly demanding 
Ben^™ chout for Bengal and Behar, first from Mir Jafir, then from 
* * Mfr Kasim, and finally from Lord Clive ; and Clive was 
prepared to pay «the chout provided the Mahrattas ceded 
Orissa, but the Directors' in England utterly scouted the 
idea. Fortunately, as already seen, the Bhonsla was too 
busy with the ifitrigues at Hyderabad and Poona, and 
too much alarmed at the artillery and battalions of the 
English Company, to attempt to collect the chout by force 
of arms. 

Relations All this while the English at Bombay u'ere making friendly 
Utween advances to Mahdu Rao, the Prishwa. They were anxious 
possess the island of Salsette and peninsula of Bassein, in 
Poona. the immediate neighbourhood of^ Bombay, for the protection 
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of their harbour ; but the Mahrattas had conquered those A.p. 
places from fte Portupese, and were so proud of their sue- i7<5i-i7<53 

cess against Europeans that they would not part with either 
on any terms. In 1767, and again in 1772, an English 
Resident was sent to the court of Poona. He was instructed 
to cultivate Wendly^relations with the Peishwa and his 
ministers, and\ to leave no stone unturned that would 
induce the Ppina government to part with Salsette and 
Basscin by sale|or by any other way. 

These relatioiis between Bombay and the Peishwa led to Dilemma 
an awkward diplomatic difficulty in the relations between 
Madras and Hjjder Ali of Mysore. In 1769 a defensive 
treaty had been concluded with Hyder Ali. Subsequently 
Hyder Ali enga^d in a fresh war with the Peishwa, and 
called upon the In^sh at Madras to help him in accord- 
ance with this troLty. The English at Madras were thus 
placed in a difemrta. It would have been the height of folly 
for Madras to ha^e helped in a war against the Peishwa, 
whilst Bombay trying to coax the Peishwa into parting 
with Salsette and ^assein. Again the English at Madras 
could not possibly .secure the Carnatic from invasion. If 
they helped Hydei Ali the Mahrattas would invade the 
Carnatic, and if the; did not help him the Mysore army 
would invade the Ca?natic. Under such circumstances the 
Madras government '.ould do nothing but lament the un- 
fortunate treaty whicl had drawn them into such a muddle. 

•Meantime the courtat Delhi was attracting the attention Delhi 
of the Mahrattas. f|jib-ud-daula, the guardian of the affairs : 
Moghul throne, must nave been a man of capacity. 
had risen from the cohmand of a small body of horse to^aula'the 
the supreme authority at Delhi; and from the battle ofRohilla, 
Paniputin 1761, until iis death in 1770^ he retained the 
sovereign power in his ^wn hanc^, in spite of the enemies 
that threatened him on ^ry side. 

In 1763 Delhi was thteatened by the J 4 ts. This myste- Jit princi- 
rious race are supposedko have been akin to the ancient 
Get®. They may be ^scribed as Hinduised Scythians, 
who had entered the Puiab at some remote period and 
established outposts in H^dustan. Many of the Jdts who 
settled in the Punjab bec^e Sikhs. Those in Hindustan 
founded a principality tWeen Ulwar and >Agra on the 
basis of freebooting and p^der ; and this predatory power 
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A.D. has since been converted into a peaceful state, and is repre- 
17 64*17 65 seated in the present day by the Raj of Bhurtpqre. 

Suraj Mai eighteenth c^tury was a 

the Jit ' Hide warrior named Suraj Mai. The exploits of this semi- 
hero ; his barbarous chieftain resemble those of Sivaji. Like Sivaji 
fortresses, hig strength lay in his fortresses. He built, 01. perhaps only 
repaired, four vast fortresses of mud baked In the sun, of 
which Bhurtpore and Deeg are existing typei They were 
impervious to cannon, and werf regarded sf impregnable 
down to comparatively modem times. 1 
Slain near In 1764 Suraj Mai was joined by the infen^ous Sumru, the 
Delhi, Patna miscreant who had fled from the Nawalf Vizier of Oude, 
and was glad to enter the service of the ]it I^ja. Suraj Mai 
was puffed up by this addition to his forc^, and began to 
threaten Delhi ; and Najib-ud-daula s^t fin envoy with a 
present of flowered chintz to conciliate hin^ Suraj Mai was 
delighted with the chintz, and ordered it jo be made into a 
suit of clothes 3 but he refused to talkjof anything else, 
and the envoy retired in disgust. Suraj ial advanced with 
an amiy to Delhi, but instead of besting the city, he 
went out to hunt, by way of bravado, lu pe imperial park of 
the Great Moghul. He and his retinue ^ere surrounded by 
a flying squadron of Moghul horse, and/were slaughtered to 
a man. The dead body of the Raja Vas found arrayed in 
the chintz. The head was cut off; anl carried on a lance ; 
and the Jdts were so terrified at thejsight that they fled 
back to tlieir own country. j 

Ranjit The Jit principality then becam^ a scene of horrible 
Singh, turmoil. The sons of Suraj Mal/were all fighting or 

the Jat. murdering one another. At last ajburyiving son named 

Ranjit Singh secured the chiefship. f His territory bristled 
with forts, and was reckoned to yifd a yearly revenue of 
two millions sterling, and to maii/ain an army of sixty 
thousand men.^ Ranjit Singh \\ja/one of the predatory 
powers of Hindustan who had ^rnt to trim between 
Afghans and Mahrattas. j 

In 1764—65 Najib-ud-daula ps intriguing with the 

/ 

' A native army in the last century ps a mere mob of followera, 
without discipline or organisation. The^ports as regards the number 
of troops in such an army are eltogijkr unreliable^ and there ig*na 
posaibte means of checking the native ^imato, 
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English at Calcutta. He was expecting Governor Spencer a..d. 
to cede the territory of Oude, and to send Shah Alam to 
Delhi, Had these measures been carried out, Najib-ud- 
daiila would have been exalted to the real sovereignty of betweci^ 
Hindustan ; whilst the ascendancy of the Rohilla Afghans Delhi and 
would have been extended from the upper Jumna to the Calcutta, 
Carumnassa. But liord Clive, as already seen, broke up * 7 ^-o 5 * 
the whole scheme ; and Oude, instead of being a rfienace 
to Behar and Bengal, was converted into a barrier against 
Afghans and Mahrattas. 

In 1767, the same year that Lord Clive left India forint 
ever, Ahmad Shah Abdali advanced an Afghan army for the invasion of 
last time against Delhi, in the hope of once more enriching 
his coffers with the plunder of Hindustan. Najib-ud-daula Abdali, 
feigned to join the hivaders, but created delays and tliwarted 1767. 
operations, until Ahmad Shah was at his wit’s end. The 
Afghan troops were harassed by the Sikhs, oppressed by the 
hot weather, and threatened with the approach of the rainy 
season. At the same time they were breaking out in 
mutiny from want of pay or plunder. At last Ahmad Shah 
was obliged to rest content with a small supply of money 
from Najib-ud-daula, and to return baffled and disheartened 
to Kdbul and Kandahar. 

By this time the Mahrattas had recovered their losses at Mahratta 
Paniput. In 1769 the army of the Peishwa crossed the 
Chambal to the number of fifty thousand horse. They 
levied arrears of tribute from the Rajpiit princes to the yo,* ^ ^ 
value of a hundred thousand pounds sterling. They next 
entered the territory of the Jdts, under pretence of helping 
one of the sons of Sura] Mai, and exacted a contribution of 
more than six hundred thousand pounds. Najib-ud-daula 
was thrown into alarm, and made overtures to the Mah- 
rattas for an accommodation ; but he died in 1770, and was 
succeeded in the post Amir of Amfrs by his son, Zabita 
Khan. 

Meanwhile Mahadaji Sindia appeared upon the scene.^ Rise of 
This ambitious warrior, like the other feudatories of the Mah- Mah^aji 
ratta empire, was of low origin. In a previous generation, Sindia. 
his father, Ranuji Sindia, had been trusted with the menial 
duty of carrying the Peishwa’s slippers, but had subsequently 


^ page33f, 
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A.D. risen to high military commands, and secured a territorial 

1765-1772 .estate for* his family. Mahadaji Sindia was an illegitimate 

son ; but he was a man of undoubted capacity, and had won 
his laurels in the Dekhan wars of i7Sr. Subsequently the 
question of succession to the territorial estate was referred 
to the Peishwa as suzerain ; and Rughonath Rao opposed 
the claims of Mahadaji, whilst Mahdu Rao supported them. 
Ambitious *77^ Mahadaji Sindia was the hero of an achievement 
designs on which startled all Hindustan. He drew the Padishah, Shah 
Shah Alam, out of his protected retreat at Allahabad, and con- 

Alam. veyed him to the Moghul capital. Shah Alam was restored 

to the throne of his fathers ; Zabita Khan fled to the 
Rohilla country ; and the Mahrattas recovered their supre- 
macy at Hindustan. ‘ 

Death of In 1772 Mahdu Rao Peishwa died tf consumption, and 
Mahdu was succeeded by his younger brother, Narain Rao. 
Reo, 1772. ^{ahratta history entered on a new phrase. The plots and 
intrigues at Poona drew the Bombay settlement into a 
vortex which culminated in the first Mahfatta war. The 
story of this war belongs to the admijiistration of Warren 
Hastings, and will be told in the following chapter. 

Mahratta history, as told in the foregoing pages, will 
appear bewildering to European readers ; but it is never- 
theless of value as a reflex of Hindu politics and ruling ideas. 
It brings out the charactenstics of Hindu princes and priests 
in the eighteenth century ; and it also furnishes a key to 
Hindu history from a remote antiquity. Indeed the Mab- 
ratta empire may be accepted as a type of all Hindu empires. 
It was founded by warriors who were little better than free- 
booters, and governed by Brahman ministers, who often, as 
in the case of the Peishwas, succeeded in usurping the sove- 
reign power, ^ 


Import- 
ance of 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ENGLISH RULE : WARREN HASTINGS. 

A.D. 1772 TO 1785. 

• 

The government of Warren Hastings is perhaps the most a.d. 
important in the history of British India. It was, however, ^772*1774 
so blackened by his enemies and belauded by his friends, 
that few of his contemporaries understood its real character ; history, 
and the records of the period are a mass of controversy and 
confusion. 

The previous career of Hastings is creditable as far as it is Previous 
known. In 1750, at the age of eigliteen, he landed at Cal- career of 
cutta for the first time. For seven years longer the Company 
was a mere firm of merchants. Hastings was employed to 
sort silks and muslins, and to invoice opium and saltpetre ; 
but he managed to learn Hindustani and pick up some 
knowledge of Persian. After the victory at Plassy he 
entered into political life as Resident at Murshedabad. 

Next he played an important part in the council of Governor 
Vansittart at Calcutta. In 1764 he returned to England and 
became poor. In 1769 he came back to India as member 
of council at Madras. Three years a?lerwards he was / 
selected for the most importaSt post in the Company*s 
service, namely, that of Governor of Bengal. 

Governor Hastings was forty years of age, and hadRefornui 
evidently read much and thought much. Within a few in the 
months after his arrival in Calcutta he placed the whole of 
the administration, revenue and judicial, on a reformed foot- * 
ing. He turned the European supravisors into collectors of 
revenue ; abolished the more obnoxious cesses ; and reduced 
the number of inland ^custom-houses. He went on a tour 
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A.D. through the districts, accompanied by four members oi 
1772-1774 council, and leased out the lands for five years at fixed 
rates. Whenever a Zemindar came to terms he was retained 
in the possession of his district. Whenever a Zemindar 
held out he was granted a subsistence allowance and the 
land was leased to the highest bidder. So far Hastings 
acted much after the fashion of NawaU^Murshed Kuli Khan, 
in the old days of Moghul rule. 

Reforms Governor Hastings transferred all judicial powers from 
in the the Zemindars to the European collectors. He established 
adminis- a civil and a criminal court in each district, in which the 
European collector sat as President, and was assisted by 
^ Muhammadan and Hindu officials. He abolished the judge’s 

fee of one quarter of the amount in dispute, wijich under 
native rule had always been levied in civil cases. He drew 
up a simple code of regulations for the new courts, which 
abolished all the glaring evils which had existed under the 
native system. * The details are of no interest in the present 
day, excepting so far as they redound to the credit of Warren 
Hastings, who was unquestionably the ablest and most suc- 
cessful administrator that ever governed Bengal. 

Charges Meanwhile Muhammad Reza Khan and Raja Shitab 
against Rai were brouglit down to Calcutta ; and the conduct of 
Muham- their respective administrations was brought under judicial 
Khan^^a^ investigation. Nothing, however, could be judicially proved. 
Shitab^" No charges were substantiated, except by accusers acting 
Rai. from interested motives, or by men of a notoriously had 

character. No native of standing and respectability, who 
had learnt to know and fear the deputy Nawabs, was 
likely to bring charges against men who might be eventually 
restored to authority and power. Moreover there must 
have been many Englishmen anxious to screen the ac- 
cused. In the eod both were acquitted. Raja Shitab Ra.i 
was restored to his post iind died shortly afterw^avds; but 
Hastings utterly refused to restore Muhammad Reza Khan.^ 

« 

' Judicial inquiries are always unsatisfactory in India. The law will 
often acquit a Iwown criminal from the contradictc^ character of the 
evidence. Mr. James Mill had emphatically a judicial mind, and it has 
led him into grave historical errors. He convicted Governor Vansittart 
of receiving a bribe on native evidence alone ; and tliat evidence has 
been proved by government records to be absolutely false. Agaiis 
Mr. Mill accepted the acquittal of both Muhaaunad Reza Khan and 
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But native administration had received its death-blow; a.d. 
the authority of the deputy Nawab Nazims was gone for ever. ^7 7^-^7 74 
The central offices of revenue were removed to Calcutta, and Xj-^nsfer 
placed under the supervision of English officials, under the of the 
nj.me of a Board of Revenue. Two new courts of appeal capital to 
were established at Calcutta, in which the Governor or a Calcutta, 
member of council as President, assisted by learned 
Munshis and Pundits. Henceforth Calcutta was the capital 
of Bengal and Behar ; and Murshedabad dwindled into in- 
•significance a^ the residente of a Navval> Nazim without 
authority or power. 

'Meanwhile the flight of Shah Alam from Allahabad to Delhi 
Delhi in 1771 had broken the political ties which bound • 
the English to the Great Moghul. Henceforth the English 
held possession of Bengal and Behar, not by a sham asso- English 
cialion wilh a puppet Nawab Nazim, nor by the affectation from the 
of Icting as Dewan to a puppet Padishah, but by the right Creat 
of liie sword, and the sword alone. Moghul. 

Shah Alam had deserted the English for the Mahrattas, in Shah 
the wil^ hope of reigning over Hindustan, like another and 
Aurangieb or Akl^ar. The Mahrattas, under Mahadaji 
Si ndia , drove out the Rohilla gtiardian of the Moghul 
empire, and restored Shah Alam to the throne at Delhi.^ 

But the new Padishah suffered very considerably by the 
cliange. He had been a mere pageant under the protection 
of the English ; and he was still a mere pageant in the hands 
of, Mahadaji Sindia; but he had thrown away the tribute 
from Bengal and Oude, which had been given to him under 
Lord Clive's settlement of 1765, and which not only relieved 
him from his previous penury, but sufficed for the mainte- 
nance of his sham suzerainty at Allahabad.® 

These losses were a painful surprise to Mahadaji Sindia 

« o 

Rija Shital) Rai, when it was impos^ble that they should have been 
innocent. Nevertheless the treatment of both men was harsh and 
oppressive. It was wdiat might have been expected from oriental 
potentates, but was unworthy of the British government, 

^ N&jib-ud-daula, the guai-dian of the Moghul empire, died at 
Delhi ill 1770, and was succeeded in the post by his son, Zabita Khan. 

On the approach of Shah Alam and the Mahrattas to the city of 
^)elln, Zabita Khan fled to the Rohilla country. Thus for a brief 
period the ascendancy of the Rohilla Afghans at Delhi was superseded 
hy ihat of the Mahrattas. 

^ See art/e, pages 311, 314. 
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A.D. as well as to Shah Alam. Maliadaji Sindia had restored 
17 72-17 74 Shah Alam to his throne for the sole purpose of ruling 
over Hindustan in the name of the Great Moghul ; and he 
for tribute had fondly expected to receive the yearly tribute of a quarter 
from of a million sterling for the Bengal provinces, as well as the 
revenues of Allahabad and Korah, which had been assigned 
and Oude. jjj jjgy tribute from Oude. Accordingly 

Mahadaji Sindia demanded the payments in the name of 
Shah Alam, very shortly after his arrival at Delhi, but met 
with an unqualified refusal. * 

Refused The English in Bengal decided that as Shah .\lam had 
the broken off his relations with the East India Company by 

English, jjjg flight to Delhi, he had in like manner forfeited his claim 
to the imperial tribute which he had drawn under their 
guarantee. At the same time the English knew that the 
money, if granted, would only go into* the pockets of the 
Mahrattas; — the predatory power which had been the 
tenor of India for more than a century. 

Question The equity of this refusal of the English Company to 
of equity, continue the payment of the imperial tribute was much 
debated at the time, but to no practical purpose. The Moghul 
empire was politically dead when Lord Clive tried to 
re-habilitate Shah Alam as a spectre of the past ; and the 
flight of Shah Alam back to Delhi was like the return 
of the spectre to its cemetery. So long as the Padishah 
remained under the protection of the English, they had been 
willing to maintain him as a pageant to be fluttered in .the 
eyes of the French and Dutch as a show of Moghul 
sovereignty. But when he threw himself on the protection of 
the Mahrattas, there was nothing to be gained by paying the 
tribute ; and the refusal to pay was equivalent to a declara- 
tion of war and assertion of independent sovereignty, which 
Moghul or Mahmtta could only set aside by force of arms. 
Mahrattas But although the Mahrattas were not prepared to wage 
threaten against the English, they were pertinacious in urging 
their claims. Accordingly they began to threaten the 
Nawab Vizier of Oude ; and they invaded and plundered 
the Rohilla country on his north-western frontier. But 
they were willing to forego further plunder in the Rohilla 
country, provided that Hafiz Khan, the Rohilla ruler, would 
permit them to march unmolested through his territory for 
the invasion and plunder of Oude. 
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The Nawab Vizier had fenced off the evil day by making a.d. 
a treaty with Hafiz Khan, He engaged to drive the Mah- i772-i774 
rattas out of the Rohilla country ; but in return for this 
service he had exacted a pledge from Hafiz Khan to pay the Nawab 
him forty lakhs of rupees, or four hundred thousand pounds Vizier 
sterling. Subsequently the Mahrattas were drawn away ^he 
from Hindustan by ddfnestic troubles. Mahdu Rao Peishwa 
had died at Poona, and disputes had arisen as regards 
the succession ; and Mahadaji Sindia and Tukaji Holkar 
deemed it expedient to return to the Dekhan. Conse- 
quently the Mahratta scare passed away from the Rohilla 
country ; whilst the Nawab Vizier of Oude was relieved from 
all danger of Mahratta invasions. Under such circumstances 
the Nawab Vizier recovered sufficient heart to form plans 
for his own aggrandisement. He turned a covetous eye on 
the Rohilla country, and began to show his teeth by de- 
manding payment of the forty lakhs from Hafiz Khan. 

The claim was disavowed by Hafiz Khan, and possibly on 
good grounds ; but at this distance of time it would be use- 
less to inquire into the. rights of a money dispute between 
the Nawab Vizier and the Rohilla ruler. 

The Nawab Vizier, doubtless, had his own quarrel with the Nawab 
Rohilla Afghans. He was a Shiah and they were Sunnis ; Vizier 
and as he could not rely on their friendship, he was anxious to 
extirpate their power, and take possession of their country, brigadl ^ 
But he wanted the services of one of the Company's 
brigades ; and he offered to pay Governor Hastings the 
expenses of the brigade so long as it remained in his 
country, and to make over the forty lakhs into the bargain. 
Accordingly in 1773 Governor Hastings agreed to meet 
the Nawab Vizier at Benares, 

The Rohillas were doubtless a troublesome people ; and. Dangerous 
like Afghans in general, they were often* at war amongst position 
themselves. " They had establisfied a dominion over the 
Hindu population between the eastern bank of the Ganges Afghans, 
and the north-western frontier of Oude. They were a thorn 
in the side of the Nawab Vizier. They might possibly have 
proved a barrier to Oude against the Mahrattas ; but pos- 
sibly they might come to terms with the Mahrattas, and 
not only permit the Mahratta marauders to march through 
their country, but take a part in the invasion and plunder of 
Oude. 


A A 
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A.D, Warren Hastings had also to consider the Rohilla 
1772-177^^ question from an English point of view. The Rol illa 
Poiuical were a long way off ; not only beyond the British 

reasons for but beyond the Oude frontier; and the Directors 
English had repeatedly ordered its servants in Bengal to keep 
neutrality, within the river Carumnassa. Moreover the Englisli had 
no quarrel with the Rohillas ; and tRey knew nothing of 
the rights or wrongs of the rupture between the Nawab 
Vizier and the Rohillas beyonj^ what the Nawab Vizier 
might choose to tell them. 

Financial But the Bengal treasury was empty, and the Directors 
reasons were pressing Governor Hastings for funds ; moreover the 
for English promised supply would not only fill the treasury, but relieve 
ence. Company of nearly one-third of its military expenditure 

in Bengal. Accordingly, Governor Hastings came to terms 
with the Nawab Vizier at Benares ; and moreover made 
over Allahabad and Korah to the Nawab Vizier for another 
sum of fifty lakhs, or half a million sterling. 

Suspicious The only question was whether the Nawab Vizier did not 
action of remove the scruples of Governor Hastings by a private 

Hastings ^ Idkhs for himself. The character of 

as nig . yp would contradict such a suspicion ; 

but in England he had felt the pressure of want ; he had 
seen his fellows coming home with large fortunes ; and the 
temptation must have been strong to a man schooled in 
dealings with natives. Innocent or guilty, he laid himself 
open to suspicion. He conducted the negotiations • at 
Benares with the utmost privacy; and the English com- 
mander-in-chief of the Bengal army was especially angry at 
being shut out from all share in the dealings with the Nawab 
Vizier. Hastings could have had no object in maintaining 
so much secres)j^in his money dealings with the Nawab 
Vizier, otherwise than that^of securing a money present for 
himself ; and the commarider-in-chicf of the cengal army 
could have had no ground for exasperation at being shutout 
from the interview, had he not in like manner reckoned 
on receiving a handsome douceur. However, the bargain 
was concluded, and nothing further could be said ; but it is 
easy to believe that the enemies of Hastings had formed their 
own opinion of what at best was a dubious transaction.^ 

is a current article of faith amongst Orientals that wherever there 
^ is secrecy there is either treachery corruption. Accordingly a native 
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In January, 1 7 74, the English brigade was marched through a n 

Oude into the Rohilla country, accompanied by the Nawab * 774 - 
Vizier and a large army. The Rohillas were defeated by 
the English, and by the English alone. The Rohillas fled ^ar: * 
in all directions, leaving Hafiz Khan amongst the slain, cowaiflicc* 
The^'awab Vizier was^qually cowardly and cruel. He kept cruelty 
his troops at a distance during the battle, but when it was 
over he let them loose on the unhJppy country to murder, Vizier, 
plunder, and commit every, atrocity of which Asiatics are 
capable. The English commander of the brigade was 
utterly disgusted with the cowardice and cruelty displayed 
on all sides. “ The English,^* he declared, “ have had all the 
fighting, whilst these bandits have had all the plunder.’^ 

It was unfortunate for the honour of the nation that the Hastings 
English should have j^ppeared to sanction such barbarities ; 
but this was the curse of native alliances in the eighteenth 
century, and it is difficult to blame Hastings for the 
atrocities committed by the Nawab Vizier. In other re- 
spects the war was brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 

The Nawab Vizier concluded a treaty with a surviving son 
of Hafiz Khan, named Faiz-ullah Khan, under which Faiz- 
ullah Khan became his vassal. Henceforth Faiz-ullah Khan 
and his descendants were known as the Nawabs of Rampore, 

Meanwhile Governor Hastings had appointed an English Mid ileton 
servant of the Company, named Middleton, to reside at 
Lucknow as the medium of all his correspondence with the 
Nawab Vizier. The amounts due to the Company were volution at 
being paid by instalments, and matters seem to have been Calcutta, 
progressing smoothly. Suddenly there was a revolution in 
the English government at Calcutta, which nearly drove 
Warren Hastings from his post and threatened to undermine 
the Company's power in India. ^ 

The disordered state of the Conypany’s affairs had induced New 
the British ministry to reorganise the Bengal government. 

In 1774 Warren Hastings was appointed Governor-General 
of all the British settlements in Inoia, as well as Governor 1774/ 

envoy will often refuse an interview unless his leading followers are 
present, or unless he actually contemplates treachery or corruption. 

The enemies of Hastings not only complained of his mysterious 
Fecresy, but whispered that he was in pressing need of money to provide 
for Imhoff, the portrait painter, and to defray the expenses of the 
divorce of Mrs. Imhoff, wh(> afterwards became '.lis wife. 

A A 
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of Bengal. The council at Calcutta had hitherto consisted of 
ten or twelve members who were servants of the Company. 
This was abolished, and a council of five was nominated 
in its room. Mr. Hastings took his seat as president by 
virtue of his office, with a single vote as member of council, 
and a casting vote when parties were^equally divided. Mr. 
Barwell, a servant of the Company m India, was also ap- 
pointed member of tfte council. The three additional 
members were sent out from^ England, namely, General 
Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Philip Francis. 

At the same time a Supreme Court of judicature was 
created at Calcutta, consisting of a chief justice and three 
puisne judges, who were sent out from England by the 
direct appointment of the Crown.^ 

The three new members of council from England were 
strongly prejudiced against the Company* s government. 
They soon formed a united opposition to Hastings ; but the 
life and soul of the opposition was Philip Francis. 

This extraordinary man was born in 1740, and was con- 
sequently only thirty-four years of age on his arrival in India ; 
but he had spent some years in the War Office in London, 
and was known to the initiated as a man of large capacity. 
Of late years it has been discovered that Francis was the 
author of the Letters of Junitis, The Letters had created a 
great sensation in London by their lofty assumption of 
patriotism, and their bitter invectives against men in power ; 
and it is shrewdly suspected that the secret of the author- 
ship was known to the British ministers, and that Philip 
Francis was sent to India on a salary of ten thousand 
a year to get him out of the way. Macaulay describes 
Francis as capable of patriotism and magnanimity, and free 
from vices of a sordid kind ; but otherwise vindictive, arro- 
gant, and insolent; confounding his antipathies with his 
duties, and mistaking his'^malevolence for public virtue.^ 

^ A distinction must be drawn between the Supreme Court at Cal- 
cutta, with judges appointed by the Crown, and the two Courts of 
Ajmeal established by Warren Hastings, which were known down to 
1801 as the Sudder or Company's Courts. (See ante, pa^e 351.) Sub- 
sequently similar courts were created at Madras and Bombay, In 1861 
the Sudder and Supreme Courts were amalgamated at each of tlic three 
Presidencies into what is at present known as tlie High Court. 

® This opinion is worth bearing in mind, as it is confirmed by Mr. 
Herman Merivale, editor of the Correspondence and Journals of Francis. 
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The new triumvirate landed at Calcutta in October 1774 ; a.d. 
their first action was to condemn the Rohilla war, and to *774-*775 
call for the correspondence between Hastings and Middle- 
ton. Had Hastings produced those papers he would have nation of 
silenced all suspicion ; but he refused, on the ground that the Rohilla 
much of the correspondence referred to private matters, and ■ sus- 
he would only agree ttf produce extracts. From that hour 
Philip Francis seems to have believed that Hastings had 
been bribed by the Nawab Vizier. 

Philip Francis next moved that Middleton should be re- Middleton 
called to Calcutta, and that a Mr. Bristow should be sent superseded 
as Resident to Lucknow. This measure was carried out in 
the teeth of Hastings and Barwell by a majority of three Lucknow, 
votes against two. Hastings saw that his authority was set 
aside i and for many months Philip Francis was supreme in 
the Calcutta council, fieing supported by the votes of General 
Clavering and Colonel Monson. 

The ability of Philip Francis is beyond all question. He Ability of 
had scarcely been four months in the country when he sent 
to England a scheme for the government of Bengal, which 
corresponded very much to what has been since carried out 
in India. The King of Great Britain was to be the only 
sovereign in Bengal. The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
was to extend over all the natives in the Bengal provinces. 

The English language was to be used in all affairs of govern- 
nment. The lands were to be granted to the Zemindars, 
and, in many cases to the Ryots, in perpetuity or for life, 
with fixed rents, and fixed fines on the renewal of leases. 

But Philip Francis had a fixed purpose which destroyed Factious 
all his usefulness ; namely, to ruin Hastings and succeed opposi- 
him as Governor-General Right or wrong, he opposed 
Hastings in everything. 

In 177 s the Nawab Vizier died, — the onte famous Shuja- Death of 
ud-daula ; he was succeeded on tRe throne of Oude by his Nawab 
son, Asof-ud-daula. This event opened up new troubles 
for Hastings. He proposed that the treaty relations 
which had been formed with the father should continue to be terference 
binding on the son. Francis opposed this view, and was of Francis, 
anxious to make better terms. He insisted that the new 
Nawab Vizier should Cede the suzerainty of Benares to 
the Company, and pay a larger monthly allowance for 
the services of the Company’s brigade, which had been 
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maintained by the Nawab Vizier within his own dominions 
ever since the Rohilla war. 

The cession of the suzerainty of Benares is of some im- 
portance. It was the only territory acquired by the Bengal 
government during the administration of Warren Hastings ; 
and the acquisition was not the act of Warren Hastings, 
but of Philip Francis. Lord Cli\f6 had laid down the 
Carumnassa as the boundary of British territory, and that 
boundary would have been maintained down to the time 
of Lord Wellesley, but for the interference of Philip Francis. 

The next dispute related to the treasures of the deceased 
Nawab Vizier. Under oriental rule there is often no dis- 
tinction between the revenues of the state, and the priv^atc 
property of the ruler. Shuja-iul-daiila had left accumulritcd 
hoards of surplus revenue amounting to two or three millions 
sterling. His son and successor, Asof-ud-daula, declared 
that the money was state property. But the mother and 
grandmother of the new Nawab Vizier, who were popularly 
known as the two Begums, claimed the whole of this 
large sum on the ground that it had been made over to 
them as his private property. 

The claim of the Begums was preposterous. The deceased 
Nawab Vizier could never have been justified in making 
over two millions sterling of state revenue to a couple of old 
ladies shut up in a zenana, whilst leaving his son and 
successor with an empty treasury, to defray the large debts 
due to the East India Company. 

The money question, however, between the new Nawab 
Vizier and the two Begums, was one in which the English 
government ought not to have interfered. Such was the 
opinion of Warren Hastings, but such was not the opinion of 
Philip Francis. Mr. Bristow, the new Resident who had been 
sent to LucknoV at the instance of Philip Francis, inter- 
fered in behalf of the two Begums ; and the two ladies paid 
some quarter of a million sterling to the Resident, on account 
of the debt due by the Oude government to the East India 
Company, and were then confirmed in the possession of the 
remainder. Hastings condemned the interference of the 
Resident, but Francis and his colleagues sanctioned all that 
had been done. 

By this time it was widely known amongst the natives that 
Hastings had lost his authority j that Francis was the rising 
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man ; and that he and his two colleagues, Clavering and a.d. 
Monson, were giving ready ear to all charges brought against *775- 
the Governor-General. A host of informers soon appeared 
with accusations of bribery and corruption, which were brought 
greedily swallowed by the triumvirate. It is impossible to agaiwst 
say that the whole were either true or untrue. But two clis- Hasiings 
tinct charges were flrought against Hastings by a man 
named Nund-komar, which deserve consideration. 'Hast- 
ings had ap])ointed a widow of Mir Jafir, named Muni 
Begum, to manage the houseliold of the NavVab Nazim. 

He had also a})pointed a son of this very Nund-komar to 
act conjointly with Muni Begum. Hastings was accused 
by Nund-komar of receiving a bribe of thirty-five thousand 
pounds sterling in return for these appointments. He \vas 
also accused by the^sanie man of having received a hundred 
thousand pounds to connive at the einbez/iements of Mu- 
hammad Reza Khan. 

The cliaracter of Nund-komar was utterly bad. He was Hu&iings 
a high-caste Brahman, but he was known to have forged to 

seals and signatures, and to have carried on a treasonous chTrgcs!^ 
correspondence with Shah Alam and the French governor of 
Pondicherry. But the two charges of bribery involved an 
aggregate of a hundred and thirty-five thousand pounds 
sterling, and might have been disproved by the production 
of accounts. Hastings, however, preferred to sland on his 
dignity. He refused to answer charges brought by such a 
miscreant, or to be tried like a criminal by his own council. 

Francis persisted in giving his full belief to Nund-komar, 
and he voted that the charges were proved. 

Hastings, in self-defence, brought an action against Nund- anri 
komar, in the Supreme Court of judicature at Calcutta, for 
conspiracy. The judges admitted the charge, but suffered komar. 
Nund-komar to go out on bail. Si^f weeks afterwards 
Nund-komar was arrested for fcfrgery, tried by the new chief 
justice, Sir Elijah Impey, convicted by a jury of Eaiglishmen, 
condemned to be hanged, and finally executed at Calcutta 
in the presence of a large multitude. 

There is no doubt that Nund-komar committjed forgery ; judicial 
but it is questionable whether he would have been arrested murder, 
on the charge if he had not brought accusations against 
Hastings. Again, there is no doubt that Nund-komar had 
committed offences worthy of death ; but it is questionable 
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A.D. whether he ought to have been hanged for forgery. Such a 
1772-1773 punishment for such an offence waS UnknOWIl tO the people 
of Bengal. The execution of Nund-komar has therefore 
been regarded by many as a judicial murder, and the 
guilt has- been equally distributed between Warren Hastings 
and Elijah Impey. 

Charges The execution of Nund-komar filled Calcutta with terror, 
against From that time forth not a single native dared to whisper 
Hastings charge against Hastings. Even Francis was paralysed, 
stoppe . Possibly he discovered, when it was too late, that he had 
been more or less the dupe of Nund-komar. Subsequently, 
when a petition in the name of the dead man passed through 
tlie council, it was Francis who moved that it should be burnt 
by the common hangman, 

Mahratta Meanwhile the relations between thq English settlement 
affairs : at Bombay and the Peishwa of the Mahrattas at Poona were 

be w(^en^ beginning to alarm the Governor-General and council at 
Bombay Calcutta. In order, however, to take in clearly the current 
and Poona, of events it will be necessary to review the progress of 
Mahratta affairs. 

Narain Mahdu Rao, fourth Peishwa, died in November, 1772, 
Kao, fifth aged twenty-eight. He left no son, and his widow perished 
Peishwa, his funeral pile. His younger brother, Narain Rao, 
succeeded to the throne at Poona as fifth Peishwa; and 
went to Satara to receive the dress of investiture from the 
puppet Maharaja. The uncle, Rughonath Rao, was released 
from prison, and re-appointed guardian. 

Jarring All the jarring elements which had been at work during 
elements, the reign of Mahdu Rao, broke out afresh under his 
successor. The natural jealousy between the uncle and the 
nephew was inflamed to fever heat by the wife of the one 
and the mother of the other. The discord was aggravated 
by a secret rivalr)^ between two Brahman ministers. The 
elder, Sakaram Bapu, supported the pretensions of the 
uncle guardian, Rughonath Rao ; whilst the younger Brah- 
man, destined to become famous under the name of Nana 
Famavese, was plotting his own advancement by courting 
the favour of the young Peishwa. 

Murder of In April, 1773, the uncle guardian was arrested and 
Narain imprisoned in the palace of Poona, where the young 
Rao, 1773. Peishwa was residing. In the following August Narain 
Rao was murdered. To this day th^ story is a mystery. 
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During the morning of the 30th of August, the Peishwa’s a.i).- 

troops were clamouring at the palace for arrears of pay. *77^^73 

The young Peishwa ordered the palace to be secured, and 
retired to his afternoon siesta. His orders were neglected ; 
the clamour increased ; the troops, led on by two conspira- 
tors, broke into the palace. The young Peishwa started 
from his slumbers, an? ran to his uncle’s apartments, and 
prayed for protection. Rughonath Rao interfered, but the 
conspirators declared they hjd gone too far, and slaughtered 
Narain Rao on the spot. By this time the palace was sur- 
rounded by troops ] armed men thronged the streets ; the 
shops were shut throughout the city ; and the inhabitants of 
Poona ran to and fro in consternation. At last the news 
transpired that Narain Rao was murdered, but nothing was 
known of the murderers. ^ 

Rughonath Rao was unquestionably implicated. Ram Rughonath 
Shastri investigated the case, and charged him with having Rao, sixth 
set on two conspirators to assassinate his nephew. Rugho- 
nath Rao admitted having authorised the arrest of his 
nephew, but denied having ordered the murder. Ram 
Shastri recovered the original document, and discovered 
that the word signifying “ to seize ” had been changed into 
the word signifying to kill.” Henceforth it was the general 
belief that the alteration was made by Ananda J3ai, the 
unscrupulous wife of Rughonath Rao. The result was that 
Rughonath Rao ascencled the throne of Poona as the 
successor to his murdered nephew, and began to reign as 
sixth Peishwa 3 but Ram Shastri retired from Poona, 
refusing all employment under the new regime.^ 

The distractions at Poona encouraged Nizam Ali to take 
the field from Hyderabad. But the Bhonsla of Berar came 
to the help of the new Peishwa;® anc^ Nizam Ali was 

^ Here, as elsewhere in dealing with* the Mahrattas, the details are 
given on the auth(jrity of Grant Duffs Mahratta history, 

^ Rughonath Kao, sixth Peishwa, plays an important part in the after 
relations of the English with the Mahrattas. He is frequently men- 
tioned in the records of the eighteenth century under the name of 
Kagoba, but Rughonath Rao is his correct name. He was the father 
of Kaji Rao, the eighth Peishwa and last of the dynasty, who was de- 
throned in 1818, and died in 1851, leaving the infamous Nana Saliih as 
his adopted son. 

* Janoji Bhonsla died in 1773, leaving no natural kin. He had a 
brother named Mudaji Bhoi)^la ; and he left th'^ Kaj of Berar to the 
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defeated, and compelled to cede territory' yielding a yearly 
revenue of about two hundred thousand pounds. But Ni/arn 
Ali once again worked on the weakness of Rughonath Kao ; 

paid him a visit, praised his wisdom, and made over his 

seal of state, telling him to take as much territory as he 
wanted. Rughonath Rao was cajoled and befooled. N(>t 
to be outdone in generosity, he actually gave back the ceded 
territory to Nizam Ali; a senseless act of generosity which 
proved fatal to his authority for had he distributed the 
territory judiciously amongst the Mahratta chiefs, he would 
have bound them closely to his cause. 

Rughonath Rao was indeed born to be outwitted. He 
marched an army towards the south to attack Hvder Ali , 
and was suddenly astonished by the news of a revolution at 
Poona. During his absence from tlnj caintal the widow of 
Narain Rao gave birth to a son. The infant was placed 
upon the throne, and a council of regency was formed at 
Poona ; and Rughonath Rao was shut out from the capital. 
Accordingly the baffled Peishwa proceeded northward into 
Malwa and Guzerat to raise forces for the destriiciion of 
the council of regency, and the recovery of the throne of 
Poona, by force ol anns.^ 

At this crisis Rughonath Rao applied to Bombay for 
succour. He engaged to cede Salsette and Bassein to the 
English government, and to assign the tenitory and revenue 
of Baroche towards the expenses of the war. At this time 
there was no evidence that Rughonath Rao was a murderer ; 
indeed it w^as generally believed that the infant son of V\q 
deceased Narain Rao was a supposititious child. 

Accordingly, in 1775, the Bombay government concluded 
a treaty with Rughonath Rao at Surat, and then took 

son of Mudaji Bh<rasla, named Ru'/huji Bhoiisla. The nephew how- 
ever was placed under the guardianship of his own father. The result 
was that Mudaji Bhonsla, the father, became the real ruler of J’erar, 
Mudaji Bhoiiftla helped Rughonath Rao in order to obtain the confirma- 
tion of the Peishwa to his authority, 

1 It would be tedious and needless to trace the movements of the 
greater Mahratta feudatories during the struggle between Rughonath 
Rao and the council of regency. Kach feudatory was guided solely by 
considerations of his own individual interest, and wavered between the 
two, or deserted the one for the other, without scruple or shame. In- 
deed the policy of Mahratta chiefs in general has been to trim between 
conflicting parties until the struggle is drawing to a close, and then to 
declare for the winniii«^ side, ' 
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possession of Salsette and Bassein, and began operations for a.d. 
restoring Rughonath Rao to the throne at Poona. The ^775* ‘77^ 
army of the Mahratta regency was utterly defeated by the 

new allies, and there was every prospect of bnlliant success, begins the 

when the war was suddenly brought to a close by orders war. 
from Calcutta. 

It will be remembered that Warren Hastings had been War ^ 
appointed Governor-General, and that his government had condemned 
been invested with authority over Madras and Bombay. Both 
he and his council condemned the Mahratta war as impo- govifm- 
litic, dangerous, unauthorised, and unjust. As, however, meni. 
war had begun, Hastings wished to push it to a speedy 
conclusion ; but Francis and his supporters would not listen 
to any such compromise. The P»ombay government was 
ordered to withdraw its forces and cease from all further 
hostilities ; and Colonel Upton was sent from Calcutta to 
Poona as an agent of the supreme government of Bengal 
to conclude a treaty with the Mahratta council of regency, 
but to insist on the cession of Salsette and Bassein and 
the territory of Baroche to the Company. 

The Mahratta council of regency at Poona had been DifTicult 
much cast down by the loss of Salsette and Bassein; and fhploniALv: 
they had been still more disheartened by the successes of 
the Bombay army. Accordingly they were delighted at the hur,^'i 776 . 
clashing between Bengal and Bombay. They extolled the * 
great governor of Calcutta, who had ordered Bombay to put 
an end to the war ; but they refused to cede either Salsette 
and Bassein, or the tenitory of Baroche. They urged, 
and with a show of reason, that as the Bengal government 
had justly condemned the war, the English could not intend 
to profit by its aggression. At last they took alarm at 
some preparations for a renewal of the war, and agreed to 
cede Salsette, but no more. In a tftaty was concluded 
at Purundhur on this basis, to me mortification of Warren 
Hastings and the Bombay government. 

Subsequently despatches were received from the Directors Inter- 
approving the treaty of Surat but condemning the treaty of ference 
Purundhur. By this time Hastings was no longer in a 
minority. Colonel Monson died soon after the treaty 
of Purundhur, and Hastings' was enabled to carry his 
measures by a casting vote. 

Peace with the MsjJirattas was impo'^sible. England and 
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A.D. France were on the eve of a war on account of the help 
1776-1779 furnished by the French to the American colonies. A 
French" adventurer, named St. Lubin, arrived at Poona 

intriiTues presents from the King of France, and asserted 

at Poona, that a French force was following him to drive the English 
out of India. The leading member of the council of 
regency, named Nana Farnavese, showed great attention 
to St. Lubin, granted him the port of Chaul, near 
Bombay, and was evidently disposed to hostilities with the 

English. • 

Bombay Meanwhile there were more plottings and intrigues in the 
invited to council of regency. Sakaram Bapu, the elder Brahman, was 
anxious for the return of Rughonath Rao, and jealous of Nana 
^ug onath Farnavese. Sindia and Holkar were beginning that baleful 
interference in the affairs of Poona which ultimately brought 
about the destruction of the Peishwa.^ *Mahadaji Sindia was 
absent from Poona, pursuing his ambitious designs in Hindu- 
stan. He owed a grudge against Rughonath R.ao, on account 
of the opposition to his succession to the family Jaghfr ; but 
he sought to trim between the contending factions until 
he could appear in person at Poona. Tukaji Holkar 
joined the party of Sakaram B^ipu, and plotted against 
Mahadaji Sindia. Nana Fainavese was obliged to suc- 
cumb to his rivals. A paity was formed at Poona for 
the restoration of Rughonath Rao ; and letters were sent 
to Bombay, signed by Sakaram Bapu, Tukaji Holkar, and 
others of the party, inviting the English to conduct Rugho- 
nath Rao to Poona, and place him once more on the throne 
of the Peishwa.^ 

Warren Hastings resolved on war, nominally for the 

' Sindia and Holkar divided betvreen them the greater part of Malwa 
between the NerbuddS and Chanibal rivers ; but their territories were 
so intermixed and confused that' it was impossible in former times to 
draw a line of boundary between tlie two. They are best distinguished 
by their later capitals, namely, Gwalior the capital of Sindia,. and Indore 
the capital of Holkar. 

2 Nana Farnavese was the paramour of the widow of Narain Rao 
Feishwa, who was murdered by Rughonath Rao. He was thus personally 
interested in maintaining the infant Mahdu Narain Rao on the throne 
of Poona, under the regency of the Rani mother. Subsequently the 
Rani mother died, and Nana Farnavese lost his influence, whilst his 
rivals in the legency intrigued for the restoration of Rughonath Rao to 
the throne at Poona. 
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restoration of Rughonath Rao, but in reality for the purpose a.d. 
of defeating die designs of the French. A force under *776-^79 
Colonel Goddard was sent from Bengal overland through 
Bundelkund and Malwa to the Mahratta country. At the sends ^ 
same time a force was sent from Bombay to Poona to con- Goddard, 
duct Rughonath Rao to the Mahratta capital. 

The Bombay expedition marched towards Poona in 1778 , Bombay 
but none of the Mahratta chiefs came out to join Rughonath 
Rao. There had been anjother revolution in the Mahratta ‘ ’ 
court. Mahadaji Sindiahad arrived at Poona, and violently 
interfered in behalf of Nana Farnavese. Sakaram Bapu fell 
into the clutches of his rival, and ultimately perished miser- 
ably. Tukaji Holkar fled from Poona to Indore. All the 
other men who had invited Rughonath Rao were thrown 
into prison. The movement at Poona in behalf of Rug- 
honath Rao died out with the fall of his supporters ; and the 
ruling party were prepared to resist any attempt which might 
bo made to restore Rughonath Rao to the throne of the 
Peishwa. 

The Bombay forces advanced within eighteen miles of Conven- 
Poona, and then were so alarmed at the rumours which 
reached them on all sides, that they turned back towards 
Bombay. They were attacked in their retreat by a large lyyg/'* 
Mahratta army under Mahadaji Sindia. The enemy was 
repulsed by Captain Hartley, a gallant officer who wasi 
famous in his day ; but tlie troops lost heart, and Hartley's 
superior officer was bewildered, and wanted to come to terms 
with the Mahrattas. Captain Hartley warmly opposed the 
measure, and pointed out a safe way of retreat, but was 
overruled. Terms were offered; Nana Farnavese was in 
the Mahratta camp, and insisted on the surrender of Rugho- 
nath Rao. Mahadaji Sindia was more amenable to reason. 

The result was that Rughonath Rao threw himself on the 
protection of Sindia, whilst the' English agreed to restore 
Salsette and to countermand the march of Colonel God- 
dard. This unhappy business is known in history as the 
convention of Wurgaum. 

Colonel Goddard had reached Burhanpore on the Movements 
Nerbudda river, when he was stopped by the convention of 
Wurgaum, and marched northward to Surat. By this time, 
however, the governments of Bengjd and Bombay had re- 
pudiated the conventyon ; and as war annihilates treaties, 
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BRITISH INDIA. [Part IIL 

preparations were being made for war. Indeed, war against 

fiance had already been declared, and war against the 

Mahrattas was found to be inevitable. 

The hostilities which followed are known as the first 
Mahratta war; they lasted from 1779 to 1782. From first 
to last the operations were directed byj^^^arren Hastings, who 
might have been called the Chatham of India, if like Chat- 
ham he had been free from suspicions of corruption. The 
march of Goddard from BengjJ to Burhanporc was con- 
demned at the time as a frantic exploit ; but the marches of 
Ala-ud-(lin and Sivaji were equally frantic, and so was the 
defence of Arcot and battle of Plassy. 

The operations of the first Mahratta war were extended 
from Bombay into Guzerat, and from Bengal into the heart 
of Hindustan. Colonel Goddard entered Guzerat, and took 
possession of a large territory belonging to the Peishwa. 
Subsequently he was more or less surrounded by dense 
clouds of Mahratta horse, under Mahadaji Sindia and 
Tukaji Holkar; and he could neither leave Guzerat nor 
bring the enemy to a decisive action. At this crisis Warren 
Hastings made a splendid diversion from the side of Bengal. 
He sent Captain Popham at the head of two thousand four 
hundred sepoys, and a small detachment of artillery, to make 
his way through Hindustan towards Malwa. With this little 
army Captain Popham scattered a Mahratta force that was 
levying contributions, and after some other , successes, elec- 
trified half India by the capture of Gwalior, one of the 
strongest fortresses in Hindustan. 

The loss of Gwalior compelled Mahadaji Sindia to return 
to Malwa for the defence of his own territories. He still 
however avoided a general action, and after some delay 
made overtures of peace, which ended in his engaging to 
remain neutral on conditioi?, that certain conquered districts 
on the Jumna were restored to him. It will be seen here- 
after that this neutrality on the part of Mahadaji Sindia 
added greatly to his influence during the later negotiations 
for a general peace with all the Mahratta powers. 

Wliilst the Mahratta war was raging, the territory acquired 
in Guzerat was placed under the charge of Mr. Forbes, 
a civilian of Bombay. The inhabitants, who had been 
hitherto accustomed to the exactions of the Moghuls, and 
still more grinding cruelty and rapacity of tlie Mahrattas, 
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hailed the change in the administration as the greatest a.ix, 
of earthly ble&sings. Forbes was a mild and amiable man, 
to whom cruelty was impossible, and corruption as revolting 
as crime. His jurisdiction extended over five large towns, 
and a hundred and fifty villages. He gratified Brahmans 
and other Hindus by prohibiting his European soldiers 
from molesting monkeys, pelicans, cranes, and water-fowl ; 
and above all by forbidding the slaughter of cows, except 
in a private manner. He administered justice with the 
help of four Brahmans and four Muhammadans, besides 
native merchants and heads of castes. Each case was tried 
by a ])uncliayet, or jury of five natives ; two being chosen 
by the plaintiff, two by the <iefendant, and one by him- 
self as judge. In some cases, but with great reiuctance, 
he allowed of trials by ordeal. Such a man seems to have 
approached the Hinefu ideal of a perfect ruler. 

Meqjiwhile, events of importance weie transpiring at Crisis at 
Calcutta. Hastings had expressed through a triend in Calcutta. 
England some intention of resigning the government ; and 
the Directors had taken him at his woid, and appointed 
General Clavering to succeed him as Governor-General. 

When orders reached Calcutta, Hastings had regained his 
ascendancy in council, and withdrew his resignation. A 
quarrel ensued which caused thS utmost excitement. Claver- 
ing took his seat as Governor-General in one room with 
Francis, whilst Hastings took his seat in another room with 
BarAvell. Clavering sent for the keys of Fort William, but 
Hastings had already brought the military authorities to obey 
no orders but his own. In this extremity the dispute was 
referred to the Supreme Court of judicature at Calcutta, and 
decided in favour of Hastings. Clavering died shortly after- 
wards, and a Mr. Wheler came out to India as member of coun- 
cil and supported Francis. But Hastings was still supported by 
Barwell, and secured a majority by means of his casting vote. 

About this time ii was discovered that the five years' Faihre of 
leases of lands in Bengal and Behar had proved a failure, 

Many Zemindars and others had taken lands beyond their jn Bengal, 
value, and were unable to pay the rent. Francis urged 
his plan of a permanent settlement, and it was sent to 
England for the consideration of the Court of Directors. 

Pending the receipt of orders from England, the lanas were 
let yearly leases. ^ 
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A.i). In 1780 the quarrel between Hastings and Francis reached 
1779^82 climax. Mr. Harwell, the supporter of Hastings, was 

i)u~ anxious to proceed to England, but would not leave Hastings 

between to contend alone against Francis and Wheler. Overtures 
Hastings were made to Francis, and a compromise was effected; 

^ Hastings making some concessions to Francis, and Francis 
return' of to oppose Hastings iff the conduct of the 

Francis to Mahratta war. Barwcll embarked for Europe; and then 
Europe. Francis opposed the war as bitterly as ever. Hastings de- 
clared that he had been betrayed. Francis explained that 
he was only pledged to support the war so long as it was 
confined to the Malabar coast ; but that when Hastings 
extended it to the heart of Hindustan, the obligation ceased. 
The result was a duel in which Francis was wounded ; and 
the discomfited statesman left India ^or ever, burning with 
disappointed ambition, and breathing the direst vengeance 
against Hastings. 

Troubles at Whilst Hastings was carrying on the Mahratta war from 
Madras. Bengal, the settlement of Madras was in sore danger. 

Muhammad Ali, Nawab of the Carnatic, had proved as 
useless an ally to the English at Madras, as old Mfr Jafir 
had been to the English in Bengal. Muhammad Ali had 
ceded a territory to the English, which was known as the 
Company’s Jaghfr; but the revenues of the Jaghir were 
insufficient to pay for the defence of the Carnatic, threatened 
as it was from time to time by one or other of the three 
great powers of India, — Nizam Ali, Hyder Ali, and the 
Mahrattas. 

Debts and All this while Muhammad Ali was hopelessly in debt, 
diffiailties jle had ostensibly borrowed large sums from English 
Nawab Servants of the Company, most of which were presents 

of the under the name of loans, and yet were charged with high 

Carnatic, interest. Englishmen in the service of the Madras govern- 
ment, whose means were notoriously small, and who could 
never have sent a rupee to Arcot, were nevertheless put 
down as creditors to the Nawab, and were thus bribed with 
both principal and interest. In a word, the Nawab had 
been lavish of money, or of acknowledgments of the 
receipt of money, in the hope of securing friends and 
supporters in both India and England ; whilst his revenues, 
which ought to have been available for the defence of the 
Carnatic against all invaders, werg pawned away 
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servants of the Company, in return for loans, which were a.d. 
mostly nominal. *772-»77^ 

. In this extremity the Naivab had often turned a wistful Ag^ 

eye to the Hindu territory of the Raja of Tanjore, which stons on 
included the delta of the Kdvari and Koleroon, and was Tanjore, 
regarded as the granarv of Southern India. He invaded and ^773' 
ravaged tlie territory of Tanjore, and called upon the English 
to help him to crush the Raja. I’he Madras authorities 
were blind to all considerations excepting their own imme- 
diate gains ; and were consequently eager to put the 
Nawab in possession of territories, which would enable 
him to lifjuidate their supposititious claims. In 1773 they 
deposed the Raja and made over his kingdom to the Nawab. 

The Court of Directors was furious at this proceeding. Tanjore 
Mr, VVynch, tlic Cov^Tnor of Madra.s, was turned out of the restored 
service. Lord Pigot was sent out as Governor in his room, 
with orders to restore the Raja to his kingdom. The Nawab j ^ 
is said to have offered a large bribe to Lord Pigot to delay pigot, 
taking action ; but the money was refused. In 1776 Lord 1776. 
Pigot proceeded to Tanjore and restored the Raja to his 
throne and territories. 

A Mr. Paul Ben field then appeared upon the scene. Claims of 
This man had been a servant of the Company on a salary 
of three hundred rupees a month, but liad subsequently 
entered the service of the Nawab. Benfield put forward 
claims on the Nawab for nearly a quarter of a million ster- 
ling, for which the Nawab had given him an assignment on 
the revenues and standing crops of Tanjore. Benfield 
produced no vouchers, but urged that the Nawab would 
acknowledge the debt. It was obvious that the whole 
affair was a sham, got up with the connivance of the Nawab 
for diverting the revenues of the Tanjor^ Raja to tlie pay- 
ment of the Nawab's creditors, ^ 

The members of Lord Pigot’s council were sw^^yed by Vadlla- 
conflicting motives. The demand of Benfield was so pre- tions of 
posterous that in the first instance they could not avoid Madias 
rejecting it. But they subsequently discovered that by 
rejecting his claims they were imperilling their own. Ac- 
cordingly they rescinded their vote, and declared that the 
assignments to Benfield of the revenue and crops of Tanjore 
were valid. 

Lord Pigot in his wrath suspended two members of council 

B a 
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A.D. on his own authority, and arrested the commander-in-chief 
17 76-17 80 Qf tijg Madras army. In return he was himself suddenly 
Death of by the Opposition members of the Madras council, 

Lord 3,nd placed in confinement. He died in May 1777, eight 

Pigot, months after his arrest, and one month before the orders for 

* 777 - his release were received from the Cjurt of Directors. 
Rumbold, In 1778, the same year tliat wars were beginning against 
Governor France and the Mahraltas, a Bengal civilian, named Sir 
of M^ras, Thomas Rumbold, was appointed Governor of Madras. 
1778-80. ^ shrewd man of business, and possibly an able 

administrator; but either he knew nothing of the dangers 
which threatened Madras, or else he wilfully shut his eyes 
to the actual state of affairs. 

Formid- By this time Hyder Ali had become the most formidable 
able power power in the Peninsula. He had strengthened his army by 
Ali^m? absorbing all the floating European elements which were 
* abroad in Southern India;— deserters from the Company’s 
army ; runaways from the Company’s ships ; scamps and 
tramps from the desk or warehouse, who preferred oriental 
licence to duty and routine; discharged Frenchmen and 
others from the service of the Nawab or the Nizam ; bodies 
of native infantry or cavalry, which had been raised, trained 
and disciplined, by English officers to meet sudden emer- 
gencies, and then had been broken up, or had broken 
themselves up, from sheer want of pay. With these nonde- 
script forces Hyder Ali had conquered all the Rajas and 
Poligars of Mysore and Malabar, and compelled them all to 
pay tribute, excepting the remote Rajas of Coorg and 
Travancore. He was still sore at the failure of the English 
at Madras to help him in his wars against the Mahrattas ; 
but he saw with satisfaction that Bengal and Bombay were 
engaged in hostilyies against the Peishwa at Poona ; and he 
was prepared to take advantage of the distractions in the 
Mahratta empire, whilst planning secret designs against his 
brother Muhammadan at Hyderabad. On the whole he 
was willing to be at peace with the English at Madras, 
provided that the English would leave him alone. 

Wrath of In 1778 the English at Madras began the war against 
Hyder France by the capture of Pondicherry, They next threatened 

’ to capture the French settlement at Mah^ on the coast 

of Malabar, within the dominions of Hyder Ali. Mahd 
was very serviceable to Hyder Ali j he obtained European 
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recniits and stores through Mahd He declared that if the 
English attacked Mah^, he would desolate the Carnatic. 7 ^0 
But the English at Madras were bent on rooting the French 
out of the Peninsula. An expedition was sent from Madras 
against Mah(5, partly by sea round Ceylon, and partly by land 
through Mysore. At this crisis news reached Madras that 
the Bombay army had been driven back from Poona; but 
neither the disaster at Wurgaum, nor the expected wTath of 
Hyder Ali, could induce iSiinbold to recall the expedition, 
and eventually Mahd surrendered to the English without a 
blow. 

Meanwhile Governor Rumbold hcped to pacify Hyder Mission of 
Ali by sending Swartz, the German missionary, with messages Swartz to 
of peace to Seringapatam. Swartz was well fitted for the 
work. He could sp^ak Hindustani, which was a rare ac- 
complishment in those days ; and he had already won golden 
opinions amongst the natives of Southern India by his 
unassuming life and self-sacrificing toil. He was unwilling 
to be mixed up with political affairs, but undertook the 
mission in the hope of averting a war. He w’^as received by 
Hyder Ali with the respect due to his sacred calling ; but 
unhappily, during his stay at Seringapatam, reports arrived 
that English sepoys were marching through Mysore for the 
capture of Mahd, Hyder Ali was filled with wrath at this 
violation of his territories. He dismissed the missionary 
with kindness and consideration ; but Swartz returned from 
his bootless errand with sad forebodings of coming disaster. 

About the same time Governor Rumbold managed to Dealings 
exasperate Nizam Ali. There had long been a soreness 
about the English occupation of the Northern Circars ; but, “f 
as already stated, the English had settled the quarrel by Gu^toor. 
agreeing to pay Nizam Ali a yearly rent of^seventy thousand 
pounds for the terfitory in questioh. The Cirrar or province 
of Guntoor had however been assigned for life to Basalut 
Jung, the eldest brother of Nizam Ali ; and the cession of 
Guntoor was accordingly postponed until the death of 
Basalut Jung.' But the war with France brought on further 
complications. Basalut Jung had entertained a French 
force for his protection against Hyder Ali ; and the English 
compelled him to disband it. He then made over Guntoor 
to the English in return for a yearly rent : and the English 
^ See page 315. 
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A.D. in their turn transferred Guntoor to Muhammad Ali, the 
1778-1780 Nawab of the Carnatic, on similar t^rms. 

TeaUnir Wrath of Nizam Ali was kindled at the separate 

Lspicions negotiations with Basalut Jung, and especially at the transfer 
of Nizam of Guntoor to Muhammad Ali. He suspected that the 
All. English were plotting with the Nawab/to work his destruction, 
and set up Basalut Jung on the throne at Hyderabad. In 
reality Guntoor was transferred at the instance of the Nawab's 
creditors, who wanted the revenue for the payment of their 
claims. Ni/am Ali manifested his hostility by taking into his 
service the French troops who had been dismissed by Basalut 
Jung. To make matters worse, Governor Rumbold chose 
this particular moment for asking Nizam Ali to remit the 
rent due for the Northern Circars, on the ground that the 
war against France had emptied the Madras treasury. 

Inter- These proceedings were most irritating to the govern- 
fcrenceof ment of Warren Hastings. The war against France was 
Bengal : already hampered by the war with the Mahrattas ; and now 
o?Knm Madras had provoked this ill-timed quarrel with Hyder Ali 
Lid. ^*^^1 Ni/am Ali. Accordingly the Bengal government, as the 
supreme authority, ordered the immediate restoration of 
Guntoor to the Nizam. Rumbold however resented the 


interference of the Governor- General; refused to restore 
Guntoor; and embarked for England in April 1780, ignorant 
or regardless of the coming storm. 

Whitchill, Rumbold was succeeded as Governor by a Madras 
civilian named Whitehill; but there was no improven'jent 
in the conduct of affairs. The air of Madras was reeking 
' with scandals and intrigues, growing out of money trans- 
actions between servants of the Company and the Nawab 
of the Carnatic. Whitehill was as obstinate as his pre- 
decessor in refushg to restore Guntoor to Nizam Ali and 
in neglecting to provide the means of defence against 
Hyder Ali. Meanwhile corrupt Europeans were appro- 
priating the revenues of the Carnatic to the payment of 
their fabricated claims, and amusing the Nawab Muham- 
mad Ali with hopes of ^being relieved from all obligations to 
the East India Company by the direct interference of the 


Hyder Ali 
invades the 
Carnatic, 
1780. 


English parliament and Court of St. James’s. 

In July 1780 the storm burst upon the Carnatic. Hyder 
Ali, at the head of a hundred thousand men, poured through 
the passes which separate the table-land Of^Mysore from the 
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Carnatic plain. The whole country was overrun by the inva- A.b. 
ders, — eastward to the coast of Coromandel, northward to the 
river Kistna, and southward to the Kdveri and Koleroon.^ 

Villages were set on fire, crops were destroyed, cattle were 
driven off; wives and daughters were shamelessly carried 
away, and Brahmaijs were wantonly cut down and 
slaughtered without scruple or remorse. Fifty years after- 
wards the atrocities committed were still remembered in 
remote villages ; and persons who are still living have 
spoken to ancient crones who shuddered as they told of 
the avenging army of Hyder Ali. 

Shortly before the invasion of Hyder Ali, Hastings re- Hostile 
ceived a mysterious communiration from the Bhonsla^ Raja confed- 
of Berar. The Raja informed Hastings that the three great 
powers of India — l:lyder Ali, Nizam Ali, and the Mahrattas, Ali| 
— were about to make simultaneous attacks on the three and the 
Englisli settlements in Bengal, Bombay, and Madras; and Mahrattas, 
that Nizam Ali was at the bottom of the confederacy. The 
Berar Raja added that he had received orders from the 
Peishwa's government at Poona to send a large army for the 
conquest of Bengal and Behar ; that he had been obliged 
to obey the orders, but had instructed his Mahiatta com- 
manders to abstain from hostile operations. In return for 
this act of friendship he requested payment of arrears of 
chout from Bengal and Behar, aggregating some three 
millions sterling. 

•The fact of a confederacy was partly proved by news Disasters 
from Madras. Hyder Ali had entered the Carnatic and i^ Bie 
drawn a circle of flaming villages round Madras and Fort 
St. George. The English army under Sir Hector Munro, 
the hero of Buxar, had marched against Hyder Ali ; but by 

^ The army of Ilydcr Ali included 20,oocf infantry formed into 
regular battalions, liid mostly commanded by Eiirupeans. His cavalry 
numbered 3o,cxx>, including 2,000 Aby.shiniau horse who formed a body 
guard, and 10,000 Carnatic horse w'ell disciplined. Half of the 
Carnatic hor.-c had belonged to Nawab Muhammad AH, and after 
being trained by English officers, had either deserted or been disbanded 
from want of pay. Hyder Ali also had 100 pieces of cannon managed 
either by Europeans, or by natives wdio had been tiained by the English 
for the service of the Nawab. Above all, Hyder Ali had a c ^rps of 
Frenchmen or other Europeans to the number of 400 men, under the 
command of a Mon^iicur Lally, who had left the service of the Nizam 
for that of the My^^^ore ruler. 

^ Mudaji Bhonsla. Sec anU^ page 361, note^ 
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some bad generalship had permitted an English detachment 
to be surrounded by overwhelming numbers. After desperate 
heroism, the English were induced to surrender on promises 
of quarter 5 but no soonci had they laid down their arms, 
than the savages rushed on them with unbridled fury, and 
would have butchered every man iipgn the spot but for the 
timely interference of the French officers. As it was, two 
hundred Europeans were carried off prisoners to Mysore, 
and subjected to cruelties and indignities which were never 
forgotten by the survivors. 

Never did the genius of Warren Hastings bum more 
brightly than at this epoch in the Mahratta war. He dis- 
covered that Hyder Ali had procured a grant of the whole 
of the Nizam’s territories from Shah Alam at Delhi ; and 
he detached Nizam Ali from the cop/ederacy by inform- 
ing him of the treacherous transaction. He secured the 
neutrality of the Berar Raja by negotiations and a small 
present of money. He sent an English force under Colonel 
Pearse to march overland through the Berar Raja’s terri- 
tories towards Madras. He deposed Whitchill, the Governor 
of Madras, on his own authority; and further mollified 
Nizam Ali by the restoration of Guntoor. At the same time 
Sir Eyre Coote left Bengal and proceeded to Madras by sea, 
to take the command of the Madras army with full and 
independent powers. 

Eyre Coote is one of the half-forgotten heroes of the 
eighteenth century. He defeated Hyder Ali at Porto 
Novo,^ and followed up his success by a series of brilliant 
victories which have won him a lasting name in the 
annals of British India, although the details have long since 
died out of the memory of the British nation. 

All this while tli,e Bengal government was sorely pressed 
for money, and Hastings sought to rej^nish the public 
treasury by demanding a subsidy from the Raja of Benares, 
and calling on the Nawab Vizier of Oude to pay up all 
arrears due to the Company. The details arc interesting 
from the fact that they formed the basis of the more im- 
portant charges in the subsequent impeachment of Warren 
Hastings. 

Cheii Singh, Raja of Benares, was a feudatory of the 

^ Porto Novo is situated near the mouth of theKoleroon, immediately 
to the south of l*ort St. David. 
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British government His father, Bulwunt Singh, had a.d. 
joined the English after the battle of Buxar, and died in 1780-1784 
1770; and the Nawab Vizier of Oude would have 
catcd the territory of Benares but for the Interference of j.tatusof 
the English, who upheld the rights of Cheit Singh. On the Raja of 
accession of a new N[^wab Vi/ier in 1775 the sovereignty Benares, 
of Benares was ceded to the British government, whilst the 
territory still remained in the possession of Cheit Singh, 

Cheit Singh paid a trij)ute to the British government Hastings 
of about two hundred thousand pounds per annum; but demands 
by the laws and customs of India, Moghul or Mahratta, he 
W'as also subject to the extraordinary demands of his cjingh. 
suzerain for money or military service. Hastings demanded 
an extra fifty thousand pounds per annum and the st/vice 
of two thousand hor^je. The Raja complied for a while, and 
then evaded the demand on the plea of poverty. Hastings, 
knowing that the Raja had large treasures, imposed a fine 
of half a million sterling. ^ 

About this time Hastings was proceeding to the city of Submis* 
Benares to negotiate a peace with the Mahrattas. As he and 
entered Benares territory he was met by Cheit Singh, wlio ^hellion, 
offered to pay something less than half the fine ; but Hast- 
ings persisted in demanding the half million. Subsequently, 
after reaching the city, Hastings sent four companies of 
sepoys to arrest the Raja. The mob of Benares, always 
the most turbulent in India, rose against the sepoys, who 
had no ammunition, and were slaughtered on the spot, 

Cheit Singh fled in terror from Benares. Hastings was Flight 
in personal danger, but escaped to the fortress of Chunar. . . 
Cheit Singh prayed for a reconciliation, but Hastings refused 
to overlook such open rebellion against the British supre- Singh. 
macy. Cheit Singh tried to raise the nc^ive princes against 
the dominant tHjyver, but was ^lefeated and deposed, and 
ultimately found an asylum in Sindia's territories. The 
nephew of Cheit Singh was then placed upon the feudatory 
throne of Benares, and the yearly tribute was nearly doubled. 

^ Had the Raja of Benares resisted the demands of a Moghul or 
Mahratta sovereign he would have been imprisuiicKl and squeezed, 
until nothin*; was left of his treasures. In modern times the rights of 
feudatory princes of India have been defined and respected, if not abso- 
lutely created, by the British government, and they are only expected to 
contribute to imperial necessities in the form of loans. 
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A.D. The proceedings of Hastings as regards the Nawab Vizier 
1780*1784 of Oude were more dubious. Asof-ud-daula could not or 

■Demands due to the Company, unless 

on the he was put into possession of the state treasures which had ‘ 
Nawab passed into the hands of the two Begums. Hastings was 
Vizier of told that the Begums were implicated in the rebellion of 
affalrof Clheit Singh. Moreover, he acknowledged having received 
the two ^ present of a hundred thousand pounds from the Nawab 
Begums. Vizier, which may possibly havepvarped his judgment, and 
which will call for some special remarks hereafter. The 
result was that he withdrew the guarantee which Bristow had 
given to the two Begums, and which had been approved 
and sanctioned by the Bengal government during the supre- 
macy of Philip Francis and his two colleagues in the trium- 
virate. Above all, he connived at the ynprisonment of the 
servants of the Begums by the Nawab Vizier until the 
tieasures were surrendered. 

Criminal- There can be no doubt that Asof-ud-daula ordered the 
ity of servants of the Begums to be subjected to indignities, pri- 
Hastings. yj^^ions, and sufferings, common enough in the households 
of oriental despots, but revolting to civilization. His 
father, Shnja-ud-daiila, is said to have subjected the ladies 
of Mir Kasim to like cruelties in order to compel the ex- 
Nawab to surrender his secret hoards. But there is no 
extenuation for Hastings, and he must share the blame of 
the whole transaction. Subsequently he reported the re- 
ceipt of the hundred thousand pounds to the Conn "of 
Directors, and requested permission to keep the money. 
The Directors refused the request, which ought never to 
have been proffered. Indeed, it would have been better 
for the reputation of Hastings if lie had never accepted 
the money, or hjd promptly placed the whole matter 
on public record. As it^ stands, the fftmey bears all 
the stamp of a bribe, intended to remove the scruples 
of Hastings as regards the abandonment of the Begums 
and their servants to the tender mercies of the Nawab 
Vizier. 

Close of In 1781-82 the first Mahratta war was brought to a close, 
the first Nana Farnavese was at this time too much afraid of Hyder 
Mahratta ^ treaty of alliance with the English. But 

7781-82. Sindia exercised a predominating influence in the 

councils of the Peishwa, and was more inclined to the 
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alliance. Negotiations were thus concluded with Mahadaji a d. 
Sindia but evaded by Nana Farnavese. 17 80-178 4 

At the end of 1782 it was known that Hyder AH was 
dead; and Nana Farnavese ratified the treaty which hadsalbai. 
been concluded with Mahadaji Sindia, and was known as the 
treaty of Salbai. The^terms of this treaty arc simple and 
intelligible. The English and the Mahrattas were mutually 
pledged to withhold all help from the enemies of the other. 
Rughonath Rao was set aside and pensioned. The infant 
Peishwa, Mahdu Rao the Second, was ncognised as the 
legitimate head of the Mahratta empire. The council of re- 
gency was also recognised as represented by Nana Farnavese. 

Salsette and some small islands were retained by Bombay, 
but all other conquests were restored to the Mahrattas. 

The important distri<jits acquired in Gu/erat were made over 
to Mahadaji Sindia as an acknowledgment of his modera- 
tion at Wurgaum ; but the grief of the inhabitants at being 
restored to the grasping oppression of their Mahratta rulers 
was profound and sincere, and caused many pangs of regret 
to the amiable Forbes. 

The death of IJyder Ali in 1782 is a landmark in the Death 
history. He was cruel and often brutally so; he was also of Byder 
self-indulgent to an extreme after the manner of eastern 
potentates, lake Akbar he could neither read nor write, 
yet he was shrewd, sagacious, indifferent in matters of 
religion, and tolerant towards Hindus. 

Swartz the missionary has left a striking description of the Tlytler Ali 
government of Hyder Ali. The palace at Scringapatam at home at 
had an open space in front, with ranges of civil and military 
offices on cither side, so that Hyder Ali could overlook the 
whole from his balcony. Two hundred men with whips 
were constantly in attendance to scourge all offenders, — 
gentlemen, hors^^jeepers, tax-gatherers, and even his own 
sons. Not a day passed without a number of officials being 
flogged. The offenders were not dismissed from his service, 
but sent back to their offices, with the marks of the stripes 
on their backs as public warnings. 

• One evening Swartz went to the palace, and saw a number Evidence 
of men of rank sitting round in great tribulation. He was of Sw*yiz 
told that they were revenue collectors of districts, but they 
looked more like criminals expecting death. One wretched 
defaulter was scourged^ in the most horrlole manner, whilst 
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A.D. his shrieks rent the air. Yet there was a great struggle for 

17 80- 17 84 tyjesg posts, especially amongst the Brahmans. They outbid 

one another in order to be appointed collectors, and then 
practised similar cruelties towards the people in Older tO add 
to their gains. 

Lord Mac- At this period Lord Macartney wa^ Governor of Madras, 
artney, He had landed in India in 1781, and distinguished himself 
by pushing on the war against Hyder Ali ; but his adminis- 

1781- 86. ’ tration was chiefly marked by differences with the Bengal 

government which have long since been forgotten. He was 
distinguished by a spotless purity in money matters, which 
has handed down his name to posterity as the first Governor 
of a new regime} 

Treaty of In 1784 Lord Macartney sent envoys to Tippu, the son 
peace with and successor of Hyder Ali, to negotiate a peace. A treaty 
Tippu concluded at Mangalore by which Both the English and 

Tippu were mutually bound to withhold all help from the 
enemies of the other ; and a large number of European 
prisoners, who had passed years of suffering, privation, and 
and torture in Mysore, were at last restored to life and freedom. 
Assump- During the war against Hyder Ali, Lord Macartney 
don of the assumed the management of the revenues of the Carnatic. 
The.Nawal) agreed to the measure, reserving a sixth part 
for the maintenance of his family and dignity. Indeed he 
was unable to ofler any opposition. The Carnatic was 
virtually occujned by the armies of Hyder Ali ; and for a 
period of eighteen months the Nawab had not contributed a 
single rupee towards the expenses of the war ; whilst the 
native renters had often endangered the very existence of 
the forces in the field by keeping back supplies, either for 
their own profit, or out of treacherous collusion with the 
enemy. Indeed gn one occasion Eyre Coote had placed a 
native renter in irons for having endcavq|{;ud to betray the 
fortress of Vellore to Hyder Ali. The new arrangement 
ensured the regularity of supplies ; protected the Nawab 
from the rapacity of his creditors ; whilst delivering the 

1 In 1781 the English were at war with the Dutch, and Lord Macartney 
captured the two Dutch sea-ports of Pulicat and Sadras, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Madras, to prevent their falling into the hands of Hyder 
Ali or the French. The dismantled fortifications are still to be seen 
within easy communication from Madras, and will well repay a visit, as 
they form the most interesting relics of Dutch dominion which are to be 
found in all India. a 
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people from the merciless exactions of the native renteis. a.d. 

In a word, Lord Macartney was driven by the instinct of ^7 84-^7 85 
self-preservation to take the revenues of the Carnatic under 
direct control, as the only possible way of saving the 

country, tlie people, the Nawab himself, and the Company’s 
possessions, from utter^destruction. 

When the war w^as over Lord Macartney resolved on per- Proposals 
petuating an arrangement, which had enabled him to provide for reduc- 
for the expenses of the wjy as well as for the maintenance 
of the Nawab. Accordingly he refused to restore thCj^p^ggant 
revenues to the control of Muhammad Ali and his native pensioner, 
renters. Large bribes were offered to him, but he was im- 
movaljle. For thirty years it had been obvious to all 
parties concerned — to the Nawab himself, as well as to the 
Madras government ^iid the Court of Directors — that the 
East India Company alone could protect the Carnatic 
from the horrible ravages to wdiich it had been exposed 
from Hyder Ali, Nizam Ali, or the Mahrattas, It was 
equally obvious that unless the English held the power of 
the purse they could not wield the power of the sword. 

The sixth part of the revenues had been regularly paid to 
the Nawab, and in reality yielded him more money for his 
private purposes than he had ever enjoyed before. Lord 
Macartney was willing to continue the payment, and to 
investigate and liquidate all the just claims of the Nawab’s 
creditors ; but he was determined that henceforth the Nawab 
should be powerless for evil ; and for this purpose it was 
necessary to depose Muhammad Ali from his sovereign 
authority, and reduce him to the condition of a pageant 
pensioner like the Nawab Nazims of Bengal. 

The equity of the measure was open to question. So Dubious 
long as the English maintained a helpl%S 5 Nawab on the 
throne of the C«Pi||tic, so long ih^y were responsible for the 
sufferings of his wretched subjects. On the other hand, for 
more than thirty years, the East India Company, for pur- 
poses of its own, had treated the Nawab as an independent 
prince ; and his sovereignty had been acknowledged alike 
by the English parliament and the Crown. In a word, the 
Nawab of the Carnatic was a political Frankenstein, the 
creation of the Company, galvanised into artificial life 
by the Company’s own servants ; and he could not be de- 
posed from his sovereignty unless it could be proved to the 
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A.t). satisfaction of the English parliament that his extinction was 

essential to the safety of British interests in Southern India, 

Mr. Pittas Meanwhile Indian affairs had been hotly debated in the 
bill* of English parliament. Indian wars and conquests had been 
1784 : the denounced, and alliances with native princes had been con- 
Board of demned as the cause of all Indian ^ars. In 1784 an act 
Contro . passed, known as Mr. Pittas bill, under which a Board 
of Control was nominated by the Crown to exercise 
supreme authority over the civil and military administra- 
tion of the Company’s servants. It consisted of six mem- 
bers, but all real power wi3 vested in the President of the 
Board, who played the part of an additional Secretary of 
State, and was directly responsible to parliament and the 
Oown.^ It was enacted that for the future no alliances 
should be formed with any native pri^jee without the con- 
sent of parliament. It was also enacted, with the view' of 
preventing future scandals, that no servant of the Company 
should engage in any monetary transactions with any na- 
tive prince, without the express sanction of the Governor- 
General of India.*^ 

Zeal of the All this while the creditors of the Nawab were straining 
Nawab’s every effort to procure his restoration to the sovereignty of 
creditors, Carnatic. Indeed unless Muhammad Ali was replaced 
in the possession of the revenues, his creditors could never 
hope to realize the enormous fortunes which for years had 
dazzled their imaginations and perverted their moral sense. 
Emissaries from the Nawab, including the notorious Mr. 
Paul Benfield, appeared in London with large means at 
their disposal for the purchase of seats in parliament, and 
otherwise bringing corrupt influences to bear upon men in 
high places,^ 

^ The Board of Cdhtrol consisted of six memb ers of. th e Privy Council, 
chosen by the Crown, and always including J|lB*Xhancellor of the 
Exchequer and one of the Secretaries of State. * In the absence of the 
Chancellor and Secretary of State, the senior member acted as President 
of the Board, and practically was the sole authority, Mr. Dundas, 
afterwards Ixird Melville, was the first President of the Board of Control. 
The Board was maintained down to the year 1858, when it was amalga- 
mated with the Court of Directors, and the whole was transformed into 
a Secretary of State for India in Council, 

• Bv a subsequent act, 37 of George III., this prohibition was ex 
tended to all European subjects of the British Crown. 

* The lives of the English adventurers who preyed upon the Nawab 
of the Carnatic, and other native princes, during the latter half of the 
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It would be tedious to rake up a forgotten controversy a.o, 
in which there was much to be said on both sides# The 
Board of Control eventually decided that as the war with 
Hyder Ali had been brought to a close, there was no the Board 
necessity for lowering the status of the Nawab, and no of Control: 
excuse for retaining the management of the Carnatic. With 
this view the Board of Control ordered, not only that . 

Carnatic should be restored to the Nawab, but that all 
claims against the Nawab^ should be liquidated out of the 
revenues of the Carnatic without any further investigation. 

Lord Macartney retired from the service rather than obey 
such orders ; but many of the Company’s servants acquired 
large fortunes, Mr. Benfield alone realizing about half a 
million sterling.! 

Meanwhile the government of Warren Hastings drew Europe, 
towards a close. His proceedings as regards Cheit Singh i7^S- 

eighteenth century, would make an instructive volume. Their intrigues 
in London would perhajis prove more curious than those at Arcot and 
Madras. Their parade of wealth and jewels at the Court of St. James's 
was the marvel and envy of the aristocracy. Mrs. P'aul Bentield 
astonished London by driving through the parks in a ch.iric)t of cerulean 
blue. Mr. Paul Benhelcl ultimately Tost all his fortune, and died at Paris 
in extreme poverty. Mr., afterwards .Sir John, Maepherson, who for 
a brief period succeeded Warren Hastings as Governor- General, was 
originally the purser of a ship, who entered the service of the Nawab 
of the C'arnatic, and afterwards went to London and gained the ear of 
the Duke of Grafton. The magazines and journals of the day would 
furiu'^h equally sugge^tive details respecting Mr. Holland and others. 

All the c men were at one time or other in the Company's service. 

There were also adventurers at Seringapatam, Hyderabad, and Lucknow, 
who had never been in the service. In the story of “ l ame Jervis ’* 

Miss Edgeworth descrihes one of these men who visited the Court of 
Tippu, and proved a favourable specimen of his class. There were 
others whose careers would vindicate the proceedings of the C*iurt of 
Directors in prohibiting the advent of Europedas' into the dominions 
of native princesMlK •. 

! 'rhe settlemenS or the debts of Muhammad Ali was accompanied by 
ministerial scandals which will never be cleared up, and which belong 
to, the history of England rather than to the hidory of India. Burke 
denounced Benfield, Dundas, and all concerned ; but his invectives were 
so coarse and extravagant that they failed to make any lasting impression. 

It will suffice to say that between 1784 and 1S04, live millions sterling, 
were paid away. In 1805 commissioners were api'iointed to investigate 
the further claims of private creditors; and between 1805 and 1814 
claims to the amount oi twenty millions were brought under examina- 
tion, during which nineteen millions were rejected as bad, whilst little 
more than a million was tn^ated a.s true and lav lul debt. 
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a.d. and the Begums were severely censured by the Court of 
17 84-17 85 Directors, and he lost the support of his colleagues in council. 

* Accordingly he resigned the service, and left India in 
February, 1785, never to return. 

Impeach- The subsequent impeachment and acquittal of Warren 
mentand Hastings are great events in English history, but they 
acquittal of njade no impression, on the people of India«i A storm of 
Hastings, indignation was raised by Philip Francis, and turned to a 
hurricane by the hot eloquence Burke, Fox, and Sheridan ; 
but the people of Bengal only knew Hastings as a deliverer, 
a protector, and a conqueror, and they were bewildered by 
the remote thunder in Westminster Hall. 

Review The three most important charges against Hastings referred 
of the tQ Rohilla war, and the treatment of Cheit Singh and 
c arges. Begums ; but the animus of the charge was that 

Hastings had exercised and countenanced cruelty and 
opp;-ession for the sake of money. Lord Clive had accepted 
presents, but he was not accused like Hastings of taking 
bribes. Bribery and corruption, however, are difficult of 
judicial proof, whether in England or India; and grave 
suspicion will often ensure a moral conviction when a legal 
conviction is wanting ; but in the case of Warren Hastings 
the national resentment was neutralised by the obvious 
vindictiveness of Francis, and the dreary procrastination of a 
state trial, until it had spent its force and died away. Pos- 
terity will possibly decide that the services of Hastings have 
thrown his failings into the shade ; that Hastings deserVed 
approbation and reward at the hands of the East India 
Company ; but that Williani Pitt was in the right when he 
refused to recommend Warren Hastings for a peerage, or for 
honourable employment under the British Crown. ^ 

^ Lord Macaulay adfjuits Hastings of money corru|^on on the ground 
of want of evidence ; had he l>erti familiar with H^workings of native 
courts in India, he would have found Hastings guilty. Hastings acknow- 
ledged to havin;/ taken a hundred thousand pounds from Asof-ud-daula 
in 1782. 'Jbe infeience fellows that in 1773 he received a like sum 
from Sbuja-ud-daula, and silently pocketed the money. Officers of any 
political experience would be satisfied that Asof-ud-daula would never 
have offered the hundred thousand pounds to Hastings unless a like sum 
had been previously offered by his father, Shuja-ud-daula, and accepted 
by Ha'-tings. 

<. Whilst Warren Hastings was preparing to defend himself against 
. his enemies, he was harassed by the thought that he had left an old 
bureau behind at Calcutta, containing pap^ of such secresy that he 
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Philip Francis may be consigned to oblivion. His talents a.o. 
might have gained him a lasting name in the history of^784-i78s 
India, but were frittered away in attempts to advance him- 
self at the expense of Hastings. He intrigued for the post phiiip 
of Governor-General until his hopes were shattered by old Francis, 
age. To this day he is^only remembered as the writer of the 
“ Letters of Junius," and as the vindictive enemy of Warren 
Hastings. 

• 

could not them to his closest friends. At least seven references 

to this lost bureau are to be found in his published corre‘*pondence 
(Gleig^B Ia/c of ffasfin,^s, vol. iii. pp. 238. 240, 268, 286, 290, 297, and 
327). Nowhere is it said that the bureau was recovered. Had it 
fallen into the hands of Francis, it might have made short work of the 
trial at Westminster Hall. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

LORD CORNWALLIS AND SIR JOHN SHORE. 

A.D. 1^85 TO 1798.^ 

In 1785 the British empire in Indin comprised Bengal and 
Behar in eastern Hindustan ; a very little area round Bom- 
bay in the western Dekhan ; and a larger area round Madras 
in the eastern Peninsula. There woie also two protected 
princes, namely, the Nawab Vi/ier of Oude, and the Nawab 
of the Carnatic. Outside the area of British supremacy were 
the three native powers who were the bugbear of English 
statesmen,— Ni^am Ali, Tippu Sultan, and the Mahrattas. 

The Mahratta^ were regarded as the most formidable 
power in India. The heart of the Mahratta empire was 
*weak and palpitating ; half shattered hf domestic com- 
motions and its recent struggles against fhe English. The 
Peishwa at Pooni was an infant, and the council of regency 
was in mortal fear of Tippu ^Itan. The real head of 
affairs at Poona was Nana Farnavese, an able Brahman but 
no soldier. But the feudatory princes W the Mahratta em- 
pire were strong and nominally subordin^lp the Peishwa's 
government. The Gaekwar of Baroda,^india and Holkar 
in Maiwa, and the Bhonsla Raja of Berar, although practi- 
cally independent, admitted, one and all, their obligations 
-tolibey the. Peisfewa as suzerain of the Mahratta empire; 
and the confirmation of the Peishwa was necessary to the 
validity of every succession to a feudatory state or throne. 

Of all these feudatory princes, Mahadaji Sindia was the 
most powerful and the most ambitious. Whatever prestige 
he had lost during the Mahratta war had recovered during 
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the negotiations which ended in the treaty of Salbai. Being' a.d; 
a neutral at the conclusion of the treaty, he had acted as *785. 
the representative of all the Mahratta princes, from the 
Peishwa downwards ; and he was the sole guarantee for the 
fulfilment of the treaty. To crown all an English Resident, 
named Anderson, was sent to his camp to transact all busi- 
ness between the English and the Mahrattas.^ 

The lot of Mahadaji Sindia was cast in a revolutionary Designs at 
era. His career was marked by restlessness and cunning, l^elhi ami 
and by those sudden changes of fortune. which befall the l^^ona. 
leading actors in oriental revolutions. He was swayed to 
and fro by conflicting motives. He was afraid of the Eng- 
lish but proud of his connection with them. He was anxious 
to exercise a paramount ascendancy at Delhi as well as at 
Poona j indeed he ccjiild not rivet this ascendancy in either 
court unless he was master at both. He could not be 
supreme at Delhi unless he was backed up by the Peishwa’s 
government ; and he could not be supreme at Poona unless 
he was backed up by the authority of the Great Moghul. 

For years the Moghul court at Delhi had been the scene Di^rac- 
of distractions, intrigues, and assassinations at once tedious dons at 
and bewildering. Shah Alam was a weak prince, who clung 
to the naitie and dignity of sovereignty, but was without comi!'' 
authority or power. The government was carried on by 
a prime minister, or lord protector, who wms known as 
the Amfr of Amirs, a title higher than that of Vizier, 
and* implying the guardianship of the Padishah. The 
Amfr of Amirs for the time being collected revenue and 
tribute by force of arms, and carried on petty wars with 
Rajputs, Jits, and other neighbouring chieftains. In 1784 
there had been a crisis. The ruling Amir of Amirs had 
obtained his post by the murder of his,>predecessor, and 
was in' mortal fMi^f being murdgred in his turn. Accord- 
ingly he invited IVlaliadaji Sindia to Delhi, and Shah Alam 
joined in the invitation. 

It is difficult to realise the horrible complications which Mahadaji 
must have prevailed at Delhi to induce the Muhammadan 
minister and Muhammadan sovereign to invite the help ® " 

of a Mahratta chieftain, who was at once a Hindu and an 
idolater, an alien in race and religion. Mahadaji Sindia) on 

' Mr. Mostyn, the English Rc^iident at Poona, had died just before, 
the first Mahratta war, and one had been sent :o supply his place, 

C C 
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his part, was only fearful of offending the English ; and 
having duly sounded the English Resident, and ascertained 
that the English rulers at Calcutta would not interfere in his 
doings at Delhi, he teft Poona and proceeded to the Moghul 
court Shortly afterwards it was reported that the Amir of 
Amfrs had been murdered at the instigation of Mahadaji 
Sindia ; and that the Mahratta chieftain had taken Shah Alam 
under his protection, and assumed the administration of the 
relics of the Moghul empire.^ 

Mahadaji Sindia would not accept the title of Amfr of 
Amfrs ; it would have clashed with his position at Poona. 
He artfully procured the title of “ deputy of the Padishah ” 
for his nominal sovereign the Peishwa ; and then pro- 
cured for himself the title of ‘‘deputy of the Peishwa.” 
Thus for the nonce he appeared at Delhi as the deputy of 
the Peishwa. In this capacity Mahadaji Sindia performed 
all the duties of an Amir of Amfrs, administered the 
government at Delhi and Agra, commanded the rabble 
army of the empire, and collected tribute from Rajpiits and 
Jdts in the name of the Great Moghul. 

In reality Mahadaji Sindia was founding a new Mahratta 
kingdom between the Ganges and Jumna, and extending 
Mahratta influence over an unknown region to the westward. 
He was raising battalions of regular sepoys, who were being 
trained and disciplined by a Frenchman, celebrated in 
after years as General De Boigne. He became inflated with 


' The following summary of events may suffice to explain the position of 
affairs on the arrival of Mahadaji Sindia at Delhi. Before Shah Alam 
returned to Delhi in 1771, theRohilla Afghan, Najib-ud-daula, had filled 
the post of Amir of Amirs ; but this man died in 1770, and was succeeded 
by his son, Zabita Khan, who fled from Delhi at the approach of Shah 
Alam. A Persian, named Najaf Khan, then came to the front. He had 
been in the service of Shah Abmi at Allahabadc^lltci accompanied him 
to Delhi in command of his army. Then followed an obscure intrigue 
in which the Mahrattas expelled Najaf Khan and restored Zabita Khan 
to the post of Amir of Amirs, ^ Next another intrigue, in which Zabita 
Khan fled to the Jats, and Najaf Khan took a part in the war gainst 
the Rohillas. Najaf Khan formed an alliance with the Nawab Vizier of 
Oude, and was appointed deputy Vizier. Then followed fresh plots and 
fresh wars between Najaf Khan and Zabita Klmn. Najaf Khan died 
in 1782. Ilis son, Afrasiab Khan, is the Amir of Amirs mentioned in 
the text, whd' murdered his predecessor, and was subsequently murdered 
by Mahadaji Sindia. The details are told at length in Mr. Keene’s Fall 
af the Mcghtd Empire^ « 
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his own greatness, and once again called upon the British a.d. 
government to pay chout for Bengal and Bchar. In reply * 7 ^ 5 - 
he was told that the demand was a violation of the treaty 
of Salbai. The rebuff smote him with apprehension ; and 
both Sindia and Shah Alam sent a solemn disavowal of 
the demand to Calciitt?.ynder their respective seals. 

At this time* the dominant feeling of the English' was English* 
alarm at the French. The war between Great Britain and alarm at 
France had been brought to a close in 1784 by the treaty 
of Versailles ; but there was constant expectation of a 
renewal of hostilities ; and for many years the English were at Poona, 
discovering or imagining French intrigues at almost every 
court in India. A French agent was already residing at 
Poona. Accordingly an English agent, Mr. Charles Malet, 
was posted to Poona ko look after English interests and frus- 
trate French designs. 

The dignity of Mahadaji Sindia w\as hurt by this pro- Sindia s 
ceeding. He had been guarantee to the treaty of Salbai, offended 
and considered himself the sole agent in all transactions 
between the Mahrattas and the English. He was quieted by 
the assurance that Mr. Malet would send all correspondence 
between the Peishwa and the Governor-General through the 
Resident in attendance at his camp. Moreover, in order to 
smooth the ruffled feathers of the Mahratta, Mr. Malet was 
sent to the camp of Sindia in the neighbourhood of Agra, to 
arrange matters with Mr. Anderson. 

A*gra in 1785 presented the most melancholy objects of Agra in 
fallen grandeur. Mosques, palaces, gardens, caravanserais, 
and mausoleums were mingled in one general ruin. In the 
midst of this chaotic desolation, a splendid building burst 
upon the view in resplendent beauty and complete repair. 

It was the famous Taj Mahal, whose "White domes and 
minarets of maflJ!k«tood out in brilliant relief above groves 
and gardens. As Mr. Malet approached the spot he found 
that he was expected to take up his quarters in the Taj 
MahaL The tomb of the favourite wife of Shah Jehan 
had been appropriated by Mahadaji Sindia for the ac- 
commodation of the English Resident and his retinue. 

Sindia himself was encamped some thirty miles off at Sindia’s 
Muttra, the ancient Mathura. He kept Shah Alam in his camp at 
camp as a kind of state prisoner, whilst Mr, Anderson 
as English Resident Was in attendance. Mr. Malet was 

c c 2 
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honoured by an interview with Sindia, and afterwards by an 
audience with Shah Alam. 

The Great Moghul, the representative of the famous 
family of Timiir, was an object of interest. He was about 
sixty years of age, — placid, benignant and dignified. He 
received the rich presents of Mr. Malet with calm approval. 
In return he conferred on the Engiisli gentleman a tiara of 
diamonds and emeralds, a charger, and an elephant ; but 
his gifts were emblematical of hi$ own fallen condition, and 
had all been provided by Mahadaji Sindia. The diamonds 
were false ; the emeralds were nothing but pieces of green 
glass ; the horse was dying from old age ; and the elephant 
was a mass of disease from the shoulder to the tail. 

Mr. Malet was soon obliged to take up his post of 
Resident at Poona. War had broken out between the 
Peishwa*s government and Tippu Sult:in of Mysore. The 
dread of Tippu was very strong, and the Brahman govern- 
ment of the Peishwa formed an alliance with Ni;:atn Ali 
against Tippu j and Nizam Ali, notwithstanding his Mu- 
hammadan faith, eagerly helped the Mahrattas against the 
dangerous Sultan of Mysore. It was expected that the 
British government would furnish help in like manner. 
But the Englishfwere bound by the treaty of Salbai not to 
help the enemies of the Mahrattas ; and they were equally 
bound by the treaty of Mangalore not to help the enemies of 
Tippu. The question of the day was, whether Tippu Sultan 
had not himself broken the treaty of Mangalore by fonnin.:; 
an alliance with the French, who were the avowed enemies 
of the English 3 and this question was not solved until a 
later period in the history. 

When Hastings returned to England in 1785, he left a 
Mr. Maepherson to act as Governor-General. At this time 
it was decided that the future Govemor-:9*«^*eral should not 
be a servant of the Company, but a nobleman of rank. 
Lord Macartney was offered the post, but declined it ; and 
in 1786 Lord Cornwallis landed at Calcutta as Governor- 
General and Maepherson passed away. 

The introduction of an English nobbman in the place of 
a merchant rujer produce^ beneficial results. Vansittart and 
Hastings had been powerless to effect reforms which touched 
the pockets of the servants of the Company, Indeed, 
Hastings had been often driven to distribute contracts and 
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sinecures in order to secure personal support. But Lord 
Cornwallis was strong enough, by virtue of his rank as 
an f^nglish peer, to abolish all such abuses. He even 
forced the Court of Directors to replace the system of 
perquisites by that of large salaries. At the same time 
his respectability of character elevated the tone of English 
society at Calcutta. Tinder Warren Hastings there had 
been painful scandals in high quarters ; whilst gambling had 
risen to such a pitch that within one month Philip Francis 
won twenty tliousand pounds at whist from Barwell. But 
under the severe and stately morality of Lord Cornwallis 
excesses of every description were discountenanced ; and 
the increasing number of ladies from Europe introduced a 
refinement and decorum which had long been wanting. 

Lord Cornwallis parried out a startling change in the 
land settlement. He abolished the system of leases, granted 
the lands in perpetuity to the Zemindars, and fixed a yearly 
rental for the several estates which was never to be enhanced. 


A.n. 

1786-17S8 

Lord Corn- 
wallis, 
Governor- 
General, 
1786-93 : 
social 
reforms. 


Permanent 

land 

settlement. 


The details of this important measure were worked out by Mr, 
Shore, afterwards known as Sir John Shore and ultimately as 
Lord Teignmouth. Mr. Shore argued however that a change 
vvhich was to last for all futurity should not be made irrevo- 
cable until further inquiries had been made; as to the value of 
the land, the nature of the different tenures, and the rights of 
landlords and tenants as represented by Zemindars and Ryots, 
He proposed that the settlement should be made for ten 
yeans, and then declared permanent if it proved satisfactory. 
Lord Cornwallis’s views, however, were referred to the 
ministers in England, and after some delay the perpetual 
settlement became the law of the land. 


To this day the good and evil effects of the perpetual Results, 
land settlement are matters of controvgi^csy. It raised the and 
condition of Sta^ndars from tlvit of tax collectors to that • 
of landed proprietors ; but it did not raise them to the 
position of a landed aristocracy, capable of administering 
patriarchal justice among their tenantry, or of legislating for 
the welfare of the masses. It proved an immediate relief 
to the Zemindars, but opened out no prospects of relief to 
Ryots or farmers. Worst of all, as the rental of land is 
the backbone of the Indian revenue, it fixed the limit of 
the receipts of government, without m.aking provision for 
the future requirements of the country, when military 
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A.D. defences would call for a larger expenditure, and the wants 
1786-1788 of advancing civilisation would be pressed upon the atten- 
tion of government. Consequently the permanence of the 
landed settlement tended to fossilize the people of Bengal, 

until an English education broke the trammels of ages, and 

opened out new careers of advancement to the rising 
generation. f * 

Reforms Lord Cornwallis carried out a thorough reform in the ad- 
in the ministration of justice. He separated the judicial branch from 

jwhaal revenue branch by restricting the English collectors to 
tration!" duties, and appointing a separate class of English 

magistrates and judges. He appointed magistrates to towns 
and districts to deal with civil and criminal cases. He esta- 
blished courts of appeal in the four cities of Calcutta, Dacca, 
Murshedabad, and Patna; each court consisting of a judge, 
a registrar, and qualified assistants. Tfiese courts of appeal 
disposed of all civil cases, with a final appeal to the Sudcler 
court at Calcutta, which was nominally composed of the 
Governor-General and members of council. The same 
courts also held a jail delivery twice every year, by going on 
circuit in their several circles for the trial of criminal cases 
committed by the district magistrates. 

Sindia Meanwhile Mahadaji Sindia received a check in Hindu- 
retreats to stan. Shah Alain suddenly left the camp at Muttra and 
Gwalior, returned to Delhi. The Muhammadan party at Delhi 
persuaded the imbecile old prince that his imperial sover- 
eignty had been insulted by the Mahrattas. They stirred 
up the Rajput princes to revolt against Sindia. They 
carried on secret intrigues with the Muhammadan officers 
in Sindia’s array. The result was that when Mahadaji 
Sindia attempted to suppress the Rajput revolt, the 
Muliammadans in Jiis army deserted him in a body, and 
joined the Rajput rebels. ^ In a moment^e lost all his 
acquisitions between the Jumna and the^G^ges. He was 
reduced to worse straits than when he had fled from the 
battle of Paniput more than a quarter of a century before. 
He bad no alternative but to fall back on Gwalior, and 
implore Nana Farnavese to send him reinforcements from 
Poona, 

But Shah Alam had soon cause to lament the absence 
of Mahratta protection. Zabita Khan, the Rohilla ex-Amfr 
of Amirs, died in 1785. In 1788 his son, Gholam Kadir, 
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entered Delhi with a band of freebooters, and took pos- a.d. 
session of the city and palace. The atrocities perpetrated 
by these miscreants in the palace of the Great Moghul 
reduced the wretched pageant and his family to the lowest outrages 

depths of misery and despair. Gholam Kadir, plundered in the 
and insulted the aged Padishah, smoked his hookah on at 
the imperial throne, 1®rced princesses to dance and play Jigg * 
before him, and scourged and tortured princes and .ladies * 
in the hoj)e of discovering hidden treasures. In one mad 
fit of passion at the supposed concealment of money or 
jewels, he threw Shah Alam on the ground, and destroyed 
his eyes with a dagger. For two months this infamous 
ruffian and his barbarous followers ran riot in the palace, 
and there was no one to deliver the helpless family of the 
Great Moghul from^their unbridled excesses.' 

Nana Farnavese at Poona was agitated by conflicting Schemes 
passions. Pie was jealous of the growing power of Mahadaji ol Nana 
Sindia, but anxious to maintain the Mahratta ascendancy 
to the northward. He determined to play Hoik ar against |,^g 
Sindia. He sent reinforcements to Sindia under the com- ** 
mand of 'fukaji Holkar, accompanied by a kinsman of the 
infant Peishwa, named AU Bahadur; ^ but he insisted that 
all territories acquired to the northward of the Chambal 
river should be equally shared by the Peishwa and Holkar, 
as well as by Sindia. 

1 It is to be hoped that Gholara Kadir and his followers arc not fair 
types of the Kohilla Afghans, who w^ere so much {Araised by Lord 
Macaulay. Gholam Kadir w as the svm of Zabita Khan and grandson 
of Najib-ud-daula, The outrages which he committed at Delhi vcie 
the outcome of the struggle for supremacy at the Moghul court between 
the families of Najib-iid daula the Kohilla, Najaf Khan the Persian, and 
Mahadaji Sindia the Mahratta, See ante, page 379, note, 

* The kinship between a Muhammadan IIkc AIL Bahadur and a Brah- 
man like the PeiMnu is the outcomc^of the laxity of ^Mahratta courts. 

The fatlier of Ali Banadur was the son of Haji Kao, the second Peishwa, 
by a Muhammadan woman. According to Hindu law, the offspring of 
such illicit union > belonged to the same caste as their mother ; and in 
this case ca^ie was eqiiivalent to religion. 

Ali Bahadur w»as a^s^ciaied with a military Guru, or soldier-saint, 
named Himmut Bahadur, who commanded a large force of Gosains, or 
religious devotees, in the army of Mahadaji Sindia.^ Subsequently All 
Bahadur deserted Sindia, and was instigated by Himmut Bahadur to 
attempt the conquest of Bundelkuud. Ultimately Himmut Bahadur, 
the .spiritual teacher and military leader of the army of yellow-robed 
Gosains, went over to the English during the second Mahratta war. 
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A. a Thus reinforced Mahadaji Sindia marched to Delhi with 
1783-1790 the allied army of Mahrattas, and was hailed by the Muham- 
Sindias population with the greatest joy. The wretched 

return to inmates of the imperial palace were delivered from their 

Delhi. misery. Gholam Kadir fled at the’ approach of the 

Mahrattas, but was captured and put to death with horrible 
tortures. ' ^ 

Dangerous About this time the proceedings of Tippu of Mysore 
power bejgan to excite the serious slmn of the English. This 

M prince, unlike his father Hyder Ali, was a bigoted Muham- 

o ysore. persecuting type. He committed horrible 

ravages in the Malabar country, and converted thousands 
of Hindus and Brahmans to the Muhammadan religion by 
forcibly subjecting them to the rite of circumcision. He 
asserted a sovereign authority far beytjpd that of any other 
native ruler in India. The Nawab Vizier of Oude, and even 
' the Peishwa of the Mahratta empire, continued to acknow- 
ledge the Moghul Padishah as the suzerain of Hindustan. 
But Tippu threw away every pretence of dependence on 
the Great Moghul, and boldly assumed the independent 
and sovereign title of Sultan of Mysore. 

Enmity In 1787 Tippu Sultan took fright at some military 
against the reforms of Lord Cornwallis, and hastily made peace with 
English, Mahrattas and Nizam Ali. At the same time he was 
known to be a bitter enemy of the English, and to be 
in secret communication with the French at Pondicherry; 
and he was uaturally regarded by the English as a dangerous 
enemy, who was not to be bound by treaties, and who 
might at any moment *take advantage of a war with France 
to invade and plunder the Carnatic as his father had done 
before him. 

Attack on By the treaty of hf angalore the Hindu Raja of Travancore, 

Travan- iq soufli.of Malabar, ^had been pl^id under British 
protection. But the Raja was in terror of Tippu Sultan. 
He purchased two towns from the Dutch on his northern 
frontier, and built a wall of defence which was known as 
“ the lines of Travancore.” Tippu declared that the two 
towns belonged to the Raja of Cochin, who was his vassal. 
The Raja of Travancore refused to resign them, and applied 
to the British government for protection. Lord Cornwallis 
ordered' an inquiry to be made into the merits of the case, 
and Tippu to be informed that the British government 
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would defend the rights of the Raja ; and at the same time a.d. 
he desired the Madras government to make the necessary 1788-1790 
preparations for war. 

Unfortunately the Madras government was at this time Corniption 
as corrupt and demoralised as it had been in the days of 
Hyder Ali. A Company's servant named Holland had been ® 
appointed Governor orMadras. Holland was deeply impli- Madras 
cated in loans to the Nawab of the Carnatic ; and he set govem- 
the Governor-General at defiance, refused to make prepara- ’ 
tions for the coming war, and appropriated the revenues of 
the Carnatic to the payment of the Nawab’s debts. Finally 
he wrote to the Raja of Travancore, offering to help him 
with a British detachment, on condition of receiving a present 
for himself of a lakh of pagodas, or some thirty-five thousand 
pounds sterling. , 

Meanwhile 'Fippu attacked the lines of Travancore, but. Lord 
to his utter surprise, he w'as repulsed by the Hindu afmy of 
Travancore. Accordingly he ordered a battering train from 
Scringapatam, and called for reinforcements from every 
quarter. At this news Lord Cornwallis resolved to take the 
field. But Holland was incorrigible. He provided no cattle, 
but proposed to appoint commissioners to settle all differ- 
ences with Tippu, Lord Cornwallis was much exasperated, 
and Holland fled from his post and embarked for England. 

Lord Cornwallis now resolved on forming alliances with Native 
Nizam Ali and the Mahrattas against Tippu ; but the British alliances 
authorities in India were prohibited by Mr. Pitt's bill 
1784 firom making any more alliances with native princes, 

Lord Cornwallis violated the letter of the act, but respected 
its spirit by providing that the treaties should cease to have 
effect after the conclusion of the war. 

Negotiations with Nizam Ali were oomparatively easy. Nizam Ali 
He was anxioui«rfqyr the humilio^ion of Tippu, and he was accepts the 
still more anxious for British protection against the Mah- British 
rattas, who claimed vast sums of money from him, under ^nance. 
the head of arrears of chout He would gladly have 
secured the permanent protection of the English govern- 
ment against the Mahrattas ; but this could not be granted 
by the English government, without giving mortal offence 
to the Mahrattas. Accordingly Nizam Ali was obliged to 
be content with the British grantee for the protection 
of his territories until the conclusion of the war; and in 
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return he promised to join the English army with ten 
thousand horsemen. 

The Peishwa’s government professed equal readiness to 
join the English army against Tippu with another body oi 
ten thousand horsemen. But Nana Farnavese secretly 
played a double game. He entertained Tippu^s envoys 
at Poona, and delayed the march of the Mahratta contingent 
for several months, in the hope of inducing Tippu to pur- 
chase the neutrality of the Peisjiwa's government by a large 
cession of territory. 

Mahadaji Sindia was equally anxious to render the war 
against I'ippu subservient to his own individual interests. 
He offered to join the confederation against Tippu, pro- 
vided the British government would guarantee him in pos- 
session of the territories he had acquired in Hindustan, 
and help him to conquer the princes of Rajpdtana. Lord 
CornU allis was obviously unable to accede to such conditions. 
Accordingly Mahadaji Sindia refused to take any part in the 
war against Tippu. 

In 1790 the war began with a campaign under General 
' Medows, who had been appointed Governor of Madras and 
commander-in-chief of the Madras army. But its opera- 
tions were futile, and Lord Cornwallis proceeded to Madras 
and took the command in person. Meanwhile Tippu had 
desolated the Carnatic, and proceeded towards the south in 
the hope of procuring a French force from Pondicherry. 

In 1791 Lord Cornwallis advanced through the Carnatic 
to the Mysore country, and captured the fortress of 
Bangalore. Up to this date neither of his native allies had 
joined him. Nizam Ali would not leave his frontier until 
he heard that Tippu had gone away to the south ; and then, 
when he entered Mysore, it was not to fight but to plunder. 
When he heard of the falUof Bangalore-he^oined the force 
of Lord Cornwallis. His cavalry had good horses and 
showy costumes, but were disorderly, undisciplined, and 
unfitted for field duties ; and they only helped to consume 
the grain and forage. Meanwhile, for reasons stated, the 
Mahratta contingent of the Peishwa never appeared at all. 

The result of ^he campaign of 1791 was that Lord 
Cornwallis advanced towards Seringapatam, and was then 
compelled to retreat from sheer want of supplies and car- 
riage buUocks. Shortly afterwards he was joined by a 
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Mahratta force under Hari Pant, Had the Mahrattas come a.d. 
up a week earlier they might have changed the fate of the * 7 ^ 
campaign. They had abundance of supplies, but were im- Retreat of 
bued with the spirit of hucksters, and refused to part with Lord 
grain or provisions of any kind to their English allies except- Corn- 
ing at exorbitant prices. They had done nothing but rob walhs : 
and ravage the Mysorf^tountry from the day they left their 
frontier; and the bazar in their camp was stored with the of the 
plunder of towns, — Englisli broadcloths, Birmingham cutlery, Mahrattas. 
Kashmir shawls and costly"" jewellery, as well as with oxen, 
sheep, and poultry. Yet Hari Pant pleaded poverty, and 
demanded a loan of fourteen lakhs of rupees ; and Lord 
Cornwallis was forced to give him the money, not on account 
of his services, but to prevent the Maliratta contingent from 
deserting to 'Fippu. ^ 

In 1792 Lord Cornwallis renewed the campaign in Mysore Final cam- 
on a scale which had not been seen in India since tb^’days 
of Aurangzeb. He engaged large numbers of Brinjarries, *792- 
the hereditary carriers of India, who have already been 
described under tlie name of Manaris.^ His infantry, batter- 
ing-train, field-pieces, and baggage moved in three parallel 
columns, followed by a hundred waggons loaded with liquors, 
and sixty thousand bullocks loaded with provisions. The 
resources of the English struck the natives of India with 
awe ; and Tippu is said to have exclaimed, “ I do not fear 
what I see, but what I do not see." 

Lord Cornwallis was soon joined by the gaudily dressed Advance 
horsemen of Nizam Ali, and a small force of Hari Pant’s o«Sermga- 
Mahrattas ; and after a long march at last drew up his artillery 
on a rising-ground which commanded Seringapatam. Tippu 
had constructed three lines of earthworks, protected by three 
hundred pieces of cannon, and covered by a bound hedge of 
thorny plants. British valour carried the defences by storm, 
and British cannofi' were soon playing on the fortifications 
of Seringapatam. 

T’ppu was bewildered and confounded. His losses in Submia- 
killed and wounded were severe, and the levies whom he 
had pressed into his service deserted him in large numbers, treachery 
He saw that nothing but prompt submission could save his of Nizam 
throne. He suddenly accepted the terms which had been Ali and the 
offered by Lord Cornwallis, naipely, to cede a moiety of Mahrattas. 

^ See ««//, page 187. 
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his territories, to be equally divided between the English, 
the Nizam, and the Peishwa; to pay three millions sterling 
towards the expenses of the war ; and to deliver up his two 
sons as hostages for the fulfilment of the terms. In after 
years it was discovered that the sudden submission of Tippii 
had defeated the treacherous intentions of the Mahrattas and 
Nizam Ali. Both were engaged in U clandestine correspond- 
ence with Tippu, but both were checkmated by the arrival 
of his sons as hostages in the qimp of the English army. 

The Mysore war marks a change in the policy of the 
British government. Lord Cornwallis had undertaken it to 
protect the Raja of Travancore from the Mysore Sultan, but 
his main objects were to cripple the power of Tippu, to sever 
his connection with the French, and to shut him out of the 
Carnatic. The policy of political isolqlion, which had been 
enjoined by the English parliament, tne Board of Control, 
and ue Court of Directors, had proved a failure. Accord- 
ingly Lord Cornwallis proposed to go a step further to 
keep the peace in India in the same way that it was supposed 
to be kept in Europe, namely, by a balance of power. With 
this view he sought to convert the confederation of the 
English, the Nizam, and the Peishwa against Tippu into a 
basis for a balance of power, in which the British government 
should hold the scales. 

But there was a fatal obstacle to such a political system. 
There was not a government in India, excepting that of 
the British, that cared for the maintenance of the public 
peace, or hesitated to disturb it at any moment for the 
promotion of some immediate and individual advantage. 
Indeed Warren Hastings had reported, ten years before, 
that the want of faith amongst native states, and the blind 
selfishness with which they pursued their individual schemes 
of aggrandisement, regardl/^ss of the obligations of treaties or 
the interests of allies, had rendered such a balance of power 
as was possible in Europe altogether impossible in India. 

The result of Lord Cornwallis’s negotiations was that 
Nizam Ali was willing to join in any confederation which 
would protect him from the Mahratta claims; whilst the 
Mahrattas refused to join in any alliance which would 
hamper their demands for chout upon Nizam Ali or any one 
else. But English statesmen at home had been charmed 
with the scheme for keeping the peace in India by a balance 
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of power. They could not abandon the political idea; and a.p. 
for years it haunted their imaginations, and perverted public *792., 
opinion as regards the government of India. 

As if further to show the impossibility of a balance of Antagon- 
power, Mahadaji Sindia and Nana Farna\cse took opposite 
views of the British government. Sindia contended that 
the English had bccom^Hoo powerful in India, and that it and Nana 
would be necessary to sui)port Tippu as a counterpoise. Famavese. 
The Nana, on the other hand, was anxious to gain the help 
of the British government against Mahadaji Sindia ; but he 
insisted on the right of the Peishwa to claim arrears of 
chout, not only from Nizam Ali but from 'Fippii Sultan. 

Lord Cornwallis was thus obliged to abandon his political 
project in despair. 

In 1792 Mahadaji Sindia had grown to enormous power. Command- 
He hail augmented his PVeiK'h battalions under I)e Boigne, ingposi- 
and raised his standing forces to eighteen thousand regular ■. 
infantry, six thousand irregulars, two tliousand irregular ^ 
horse, and six hundred Persian cavalry, besides a large 1792. * 
train of artillery. This military power was accompanied by 
territorial aggrandisement, for it was maintained by tormal 
grants of land revenue in the Doab, to the westward of 
Oude, which Sindia procured from Shah Alam as the Great 
Moghul.^ At the same time Agra was becoming a most 
important fortress in the hands of Mahadaji Sindia ; it was a 
depot of cannon and arras, and a stronghold which com- 
manded upper Hindustan. 

In 1792 Mahadaji Sindia marched an army from Delhi Sindia at 
to Poona to confer the hereditary title of “ deputy of the m- 
Great Moghul upon the young Peishwa. Nana Farnavesc 
tried to prevent the Peishwa from accepting the post ; it was peishwa 
opposed, he said, to the constitution of llie^ Mahratta empire, as deputy 
It was indeed a strange anomaly for the Brahman suzerain die 
of the Mahratta co'nfederacy to accept the post of dei)uly to . 
an effete Muhammadan pageant like Shah Alam. But 
Sindia insisted, and Nana Farnavese was obliged to give 

^ The Doab, or region between the two rivers, might be called 
the Mesopotamia of Hindustan. It lies between the Jumna and 
Ganges, just as Mesopotamia lies between the Tigris and Kuphrates. 

It is impossible to draw a line of strict demarcation at this period 
between the territories of the Great Moghul and those of the Nawab 
Vizier of Oude. 
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way. The empty ceremony was accordingly celebrated with 
the utmost pomp and magnificence at Poona, 

Mahadaji Sindia sought to allay all suspicions of his ambi- 
tious designs by a mock humility which imposed on no one. 
His father, Ranuji Sindia, claimed to be the hereditary head 
man, or Patell, of a village; and he had been originally ap- 
pointed to carry the slippers of on'i of the former Peishwas. 
Accordingly Mahadaji Sindia refused to be called by any 
other title but that of Patell, and ostentatiously carried tlie 
slippers of the young Peishwa at the ceremony of his in- 
stallation as deputy of the Great Moghul. 

But the would-be Patell and slipper holder had a keen eye 
for his own interests, Mahadaji Sindia demanded payment 
from the Peishwa's government of the expenses he had 
incurred in extending the Mahratta empire to the north- 
ward ; and he requested that Tukaji Holkar and Ali Baha- 
d5.ir,*^\\'ho had been sent to his assistance after his retreat 
to Gwalior, might be recalled from Hindustan to Poona. 

But Mahadaji Sindia met his match in Nana Farnavese. 
The Brahman statesman, who had been schooled in diplo- 
macy at Poona, was not to be foiled by the son of a Patell, 
Nana Farnavese called upon Mahadaji Sindia to produce the 
revenue accounts of the territories in the Doab and else- 
where, which he had acquired for his sovereign master the 
Peishwa. Sindia had conquered these territories with the 
utmost ease, and enjoyed them for a considerable period ; 
and the astute Mahratta minister urged, with some sho)^ of ' 
reason, that it was high time that the servant should pay the 
revenue into the treasury of his master.^ 

While Sindia and the Nana were plotting against each 
other at Poona, hostilities were breaking out between the 
armies of Sindia rnd Holkar in Hindustan. There had 
been a quarrel over some plunder, and ,Tukaji Holkar had 

^ The rivalry between Sindia and Nana Farnavese furnishes a strange 
instance of the instability of native alliances. Sindia had rescued the 
Nana from the grasp of the conspirators, including Tukaji Holkar and 
his confederates, who were plotting to restore Kughonalh Rao to the 
throne of the Peishwa. Since then Tukaji Holkar had been a{)poinlec], 
as the faithful ally of Nana Farnavese, to the command of the troops 
which were at once to support Sindia and to check his growing power. 
In reality Holkar was sent because of his known rivalry to Sindia ; and 
it will be seen from the text, that this rivalry culminated in a battle 
between Tukaji Holkar and Sindia’s force under De Boigne. 
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been defeated by De Boigne, the French general in the a.d, 
service of Sindia, and compelled to retire to his capital at i 794 -i 79 S 
Indore. At this crisis the rivalry between Mahadaji Sindia 
and Nana Farnavese was brought to a close by death. 

Mahadaji Sindia expired at Poona in February, 1794, and 
was succeeded by a boy of fourteen, afterwards known as 
Daulat Rao Sindia. TWRi Nana Farnavese was left without 
a rival in the Mahratta empire. 

Meanwhile there was peace and prosperity in Bengal.' In Lord • 
1793 the permanent land settlement was promulgated, and Cornwallis 
Lord Cornwallis returned to England, leaving Sir John 
Shore, the servant of the Company, to succeed him in the * 
post of (k)vemor-General. Important events were occurring 
in Europe ; Great Britain had declared war against France 
and the French revolution ; and the British authorities in 
India took possession of Pondicherry for the third tiu>c 
in Indian history. ' 

Sir John Shore was a model Indian civilian, free from Sir John 
all suspicion of corruption, — honourable, honest, high- ^hore, 
rninded, and of undoubted industry and capacity. He was 
the real author of the land settlement, for Lord Cornwallis 1793.98I 
can only claim the credit of making it perpetual. The 
British ministry were so impressed with his merits that he was 
knighted, and appointed to succeed Lord Cornwallis as 
Governor-General. But he knew little of tlie history of the 
world, and was apparently blind to the significance of political 
events in India. 

At this time the progress of affairs at Poona and Hydera- Alarming 
bad was exciting universal alarm. The Mahrattas insisted breach 
on a final settlement of their claims on Nizam Ali for arrears 
of chout. They had been put off for jears by the war Mahratias 
against Tippii, and the evasion^ and procrastinations of and Nizam 
Nizam Ali; and affer the conclusion of peace with. Tippu All. 

* they became more pressing in their demands for an imme- 
diate settlement. Nizam Ali could neither pay the money, 
nor hope to repel the Mahratta invasion. In sore distress 
he implored the help of the English against the Mahrattas, 
but Sir John Shore declined to interfere. Indeed the British 
parliament and Court of Directors had strictly enjoined a 
policy of non-interference. Sir John Shore was fully alive to 
existing dangers. He *saw that without the interference of 
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A.n. the British government, Nizam Ali would be crushed by the 
^7 94:»79 S Mahrattas. He also saw that the destruction of Nizam Ali 
would remove the last check on the growing power of the 
Mahrattas, and leave the British government without an ally 
of any weight to resist Mahratta encroachments. But Sir 
John Shore was the last man to disobey orders ; and he 
persistently refused to protect Ni/T?!! Ali. 

Ni 7 ain Nizam Ali, losing all hope of help from the English, had 
All’s naturally sought it from the French. Forty years before, his 

French brother SaUbut Jung, owed his throne to the French, 

a a ions. maintained himself against the Mahrattas, as well as 
against all domestic rivals, solely by the aid of Bussy and 
the French. Accordingly Nizam Ali entertained a French- 
man, named Raymond, who had originally served in the army 
of Hyder Ali, and who raised a force of sepoy battalions, 
trained and disciplined by French oHicers. In the begin- 
* i-1ng'‘'f 1795 Nizam Ali possessed an army of twenty-three 
battalions of regulars commanded by Raymond. He was 
now independent of the English, and ceased to be afraid 
of the Mahrattas. 

Mahratta The Pcishwa's government demanded arrears of chout to 
the amount of nearly three millions sterling. The accounts 
swelled by high rates of interest and other exas- 
bad. ' perating items. They were drawn up with much precision 
and nicety by Mahratta Brahmans, and were perplexing, if 
not unintelligible, to every one else. A Mahratta envoy 
carried the accounts to Hyderabad, and requested pay- 
ment. The Muhammadan minister of the Nizam treated 
the Mahratta with haughty insolence. He told the envoy 
in open durbar that Nana Farnavese must come in person 
to Hyderabad to explain the items ; and that if he refused 
to come he must Ijp brought. This threat was regarded by 
both sides as a declaration of war. 

Inflated Nizam Ali was puffed up with hopS of victory. The 
hopes of dancing-girls glorified his triumphs in prophetic songs. The 
Nizam Ali. soldiers boasted that they would sack and plunder Poona. 
The minister at Hyderabad was a Muhammadan like his 
master ; and he bragged that no treaty should be con- 
cluded with the Mahrattas until the Brahman Peishwa had 
been sent on pilgrimage to Benares, to mutter his incan- 
tations on the banks of the Ganges, with a cloth about his 
loins and a pot of water in his hand.,, 
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The Mahrattas were one and all eager for the war. All A.t>. 
the feudatories of the empire, — ^Sindia and Holkar, the 1 794-1.795 
Gaekwar and the Bhonsla, — and even the smaller chieftains 
of the southern Mahratta country,— were burning to share powers 
in a settlement of the Mahratta claims. For the last time eager for 
in Mahratta history the summons of the Peishwa was obeyed war, 
throughout the length 2{li4 breadth of Mahratta dominion. 

The decisive battle was fought near the small fortress of Decisive 
Kurdla in March 1795 . The Nizamis cavalry were 
with rockets and artillery, f5ut the French battalions under ’ 
Raymond stood their ground. Nizam Ali, however, was 
seized with a panic from the outset. He fled to the 
fortress of Kurdla, repeatedly calling on Raymond to follow 
him. The bulk of his troops dispersed in all directions, 
plundering the baggage of their own army as they fled from 
the field. Th^ banditti in the Mahratta army, known as 
Pindharies, rushed after the fugitives and stripped • zT' 
their ill-gotten spoil ; whilst the Mahrattas swarmed roun<i 
the fortress of Kurdla, animated by the thought that the 
Nizam and all his treasures were within their grasp. 

Nizam Ali held out for two days in the fortress of Kurdla; Submis- 
then yielded to every demand. He surrendered his offend- don ftf 
ing minister, ceded nearly half his territory, and pledged Nizam Ali, 
himself to liquidate the whole of the Mahratta claims. 

The victory of Kurdla raised Nana Farnavese to the Reverses 
height of prosperity ; but within six months he was plunged Nana 
in a vortex of distractions, which well-nigh worked his ruin. 

The Peishwa, Mahdu Rao Narain, had reached his twenty- Suicide of 
first year. He had all his life been kept in galling tutelage* 
by Nana Farnavese, and saw no hope of throwing off ihe 
yoke and exercising his sovereign rights as Peishwa of the 
Mwahratta empire. In a fit of despair threw himself from 
a terrace of the palace, and died^two days afterwards. 

The nearest kinSnan was Baji Rao, son of the Rughonath Claims of 
Rao whom the English had supported in the first Mahratta Baji Rao. 
war. Baji Rao was at this time a young man of twenty ; 
but had long been kept in confinement by Nana Farnavese. 

He was too old and too cunning to be a puppet ; and the 
unscrupulous minister was anxious to override his claims 
by prevailing on the widow of the dead Peishwa to adopt a 
son* But Baji Rao, within the walls of his prison, was already 
engaged in a counter-plot. He tried to play Sindia against 
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A.D. Nana Famavese. He secretly opened a correspondence 
1794.1795 young Daulat Rao Sindia, and promised to cede 

him a large territory if Sindia would place him on the throne 
of Poona as the Feishwa of the Mahrattas. 


Recon- 
ciliation of 
the Nana 
and Baji 
Kao. 


Nana Famavese discovered the plot and forestalled Sindia 
by releasing Baji Rao and declaring him to be Pcisbwa. 
But the minister could not trust JiUtc new Peishwa, and the 
new Peishwa could not trust the minister, until Nana Far- 
navese had taken the most solemn oaths on the tail of a 


cow to be faithful to Baji Rao, ahd Baji Rao had taken oaths 
equally solemn to keep Nana Famavese at the head of the 
administration. 


Bewilder- The plots which followed are tortuous and bewildering, 
ing plots. Daulat Rao Sindia marched an army to Poona. Nana 
Famavese fled to Satara, under pretence of procuring the 
insignia of investiture from the pageant Maharaja. Baji 
♦ iJbir^ame to terms with Daulat Rao Sindia by promising to 
pay him a sum of two millions sterling. All this while, in 
spite of oaths and promises, and in spite of his being a 
Hindu and a Brahman, Baji Rao sent riiessengers to Nizam 
Ali, the Muhammadan ruler at Hyderabad, imploring his 
help against both Sindia and the Nana, and promising to 
restore all the territory cedeil after the battle of Kurdla, 
and to forego the balance due on the Mahratta claims. 
Anarchy These plots threw die city of Poona into tumult and 
at Poona, anarchy. Nana Famavese was induced to return to Poona, 
and to pay a visit to Daulat Rao Sindia ; but he was 
treacherously seized and thrown into prison with all his chief 
partisans. Parties of Mahratta soldiers were sent off to 
plunder the houses of the imprisoned chieftains. They 
found the doors barricaded, and the inmates posted with 
arms at the windows and on the roof. The firing was 
incessant and spread universal alarm ; and there was nothing 
but uproar, plunder and bloodshed, thr6tighout the city. 
Plunder Sindia next demanded his two millions of Baji Rao, and 
and was told to plunder Poona. Sindia took the hint and 
treachery, plundered the capital of his suzerain without mercy. All 
the wealthy inhabitants were scourged and tortured until 
they had given up their hoarded treasures. In the end 
Baji Rao made an attempt to entrap Sindia, by inviting 
him to the palace for the purpose of murdering him ; but 
his heart failed him at the last moment, and he hesitated 
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to give the necessary signal to the assassins. Accordingly a.p. 
Sindia left the palace without injury, but not without sus- 
picions ; and henceforth he was more distrustful than ever of 
the good faith of Baji Rao. 

Sir John Shore was not the man to deal with such dis- Weakness 
tractions. The Mahratta empire was breaking up, and non- S? 
intervention would not^^jve the problem. A statesman of ^ 
European experience and original genius was required to 
deal with the crisis ; a man of stronger brain and firmer 
will. At the same time ^ dangerous disaffection broke 
out in the English army in Bengal. Sir John Shore was 
devoid of all military experience, and found that he had not 
nerve enough to suppress the growing disorders, and he 
requested the Court of Directors to send out a successor. 

Before Sir John Shore returned to England, he was forced Oude 
to give his attention ft) the state of Oude. The administra- affairs, 
tion was at once weak and oppressive. The monex^:^Yrj^*^^^’^ ’ 
from the Ryots was withheld by the Talukdars,^ or squandered 
in wasteful luxury at the capital; whilst nothing but the 
presence of the British battalions prevented the whole 
country from being overrun by the Mahrattas. Sir John 
Shore remonstrated with the Nawab Vizier, but only wasted 
his words. Asof-ud-daula died in 1797, and Sir John Shore 
recognised a certain Vizier Ali as his successor. Subsequently 
it turned out that Vizier Ali was illegitimate, and that Saidut 
Ali, the brother of the late ruler, was the legitimate and 
rightful Nawab Vizier. Accordingly Vizier Ali was pen- 
sioned off and sent to reside at Benares. Sa^dut Ali was 
placed upon the throne and effected a change in the aspect 
of affairs. He devoted his energies to hoarding up tlie 
revenues which his predecessors had been accustomed to 
squander on their pleasures. 

In March, 1798, Sir John Shore, now j.ord Teignmouth, Shore 
embarked at Cafcuftei for Europe? Meanwhile a Governor- embarks 
General was coming out to India of a very different stamp. ^ 
At first he was only known as Lord Mornington, but in 
the history of British India, he is more widely known by 
his later title of Marquis of Wellesley. 

^ The Talukdars of Oude corresponded generally to the Zemindars in 
Bengal, but in some cases they were mere collectors of revenue, whilst 
others corresponded to a feudal nobility. Under the rule of a Nawab 
Vizier it is impossible to say what they were. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MYSORE AND CARNATIC: WELtESLEY. 

' 1798 TO ' 1801. I 

Hu 

A. a '* IxiRo Mornington landed at Calcutta in the thirty- 
1798. eighth year of his age. At the time he left England he had 
three objects in view, namely, to drive the French out of 
Morning- I“diaj to revive the confederacy with Nizam Ali and the 
ton, aged Peishwa against Tippu of Mysore ; and to establish the 
thirty- balance of power which I^ord Cornwallis had failed to 
eight. create, and which was still the darling object of the English 
ministry^ 

National At this time the hatred of the British nation towards the 
hatred revolutionary government in B’rance had risen to fever heat, 
^^^t the -pijg Qf terror^ the horrors of the guillotine, the cYecu- 
t!^ an I^uis the Sixteenth and Marie Antoinette, the rise 

ally of of Napoleon, and the threatened invasion of England, had 
France, stined up depths of antagonism which later generations 
can scarcely realise. The new Governor-General shared 
in the national se<itiment, but his wrath was mingled with 
alarm as he heard that one army of ^reQch sepoys was 
in the service of Nizam Ali ; that another French army 
was in the service of Daulat Rao Sindia ; and that Tippu 
Sultan, the hereditary enemy of the British nation, was 
entertaining French officers, and courting a French alliance 
which might endanger British power in India. 

Balance of But Lord Momington soon discovered that whilst it was 
po*®' possible to revive the old -confederation against Tippu, it 
in ^ was utterly iihpossible to frame a, network of alliances which 
would establish a balance of power, and maintain the peace 
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of India on the basis of international relations. Indeed the a.d, 

progress of events had rendered such a task still more hope- ‘*798. 
less in 1798 than it had been in 1792. In 1792 the Nizam 
and the Tcishwa were at any rate substantive stales, although 
they could not be formed into trustworthy allies^ But in 1798 
the power of the Nizam was shattered by his humiliation at 
Kurdla ; whilst the Pei?hwa*s government was distracted by 
the dissensions between Baji Rao, Daulat Rao Sindia, and 
Nana Farnavese. Accordingly, the idea of a balance of 
power was abandoned ; and Lord Mornington saw that the 
work before him was to secure the disbandment of the 
French battalions, and to revive the confederation against 
Ti{)pu. 

Lord Mornington began with the Nizam. There was Alliance 
little difficulty, excejjjt what arose from the alarrn&. 
varicalions, and the fickle temperament of ^ 

himself. In the end, Nizam Ali agreed to disb:^ mS^^pu. 
French battalions, alrd to maintain an English force in their ‘ 
room, with the understanding that the British government 
would mediate irf the Mahratla claims, and, if necessary, 
protect him against the Mahratlas. Nizam Ali further 
pledged himself to take no Frenchman or other European 
.into his service without the consent of the British govern- 
ment. Finally, he promised to furnish a contingent force 
to serve in the coming war against Tippii. 

The disbandment of the P rench battalions at Hyderabad Disband- 
was attended with anxiety, but carried out without blood- ment of 
shed. An English force was on the ground. The disband- 
ment was proclaimed, and then the French sepoys broke 
out in mutiny for arrears of pay, and the French officers 
fled for protection to the English lines. ^ The French sepoys 
were re-assured by the discharge of ihoir pay and arrears, 
and submitted tojfheir fate; a^d within a few. hours the 
French battalions nad melted away. 

Lord Mornington also opened negotiations with the Mahrattas 
Mahrattas, but he found them impracticable. Baji Rao and avoid a 
Nana Farnavese had become reconciled ; for both were British 
Brahmans, and both were threatened by Daulat Rao Sindia. 

But they would not form a close connection with the 
English ; they were jealous of the English alliance with the 
Nizam ; and they were especially jealous of any interference 
of the English in the Mahratta ciain^. ^ But whilst itvading 
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a treaty they avoided all cause for quarrel. Nana Famavese 
promised that in the event of a war against Tippu, the 
Peishwa's government would send a Mahratta contingent to 
co-operate with the armies of the English and the Nizam. 

Meanwhile the hostility of Tippu was proved beyond a 
doubt. He sent envoys to the french governor of the 
Mauritius with despatches for the government at Paris, pro- 
posing an offensive and defensive alliance against the English. 
The matter was blazoned forth ii; a public proclamation at 
the Mauritius ; and it was republished in the Indian journals, 
and confirmed by advices from the Cape. Shortly afterwards 
news arrived in India that a French army under Napoleon 
had landed in Egypt; and it was also rumoured that a 
French fleet was on its way down the Red Sea bound for 
the coast of Malabar. Under such circumstances Lord 
M'^^niogton resolved on the final extinction of I’ippu. 

BuOLord Mornington did not rush blindly into a w^ar. 
He demanded an explanatioij^ from Tippu, and proposed 
sending a Major Doveton to come to a thorough under- 
standing with the Sultan. But Tippu sent back lame 
explanations, charging the French authorities with untruth- 
fulness and malice, and refused to receive Major Doveton. 

The war began in 1799. An English army under General 
Harris marched from Madras Wlhe Mysore country, accom- 
panied by Colonel Arthur Wellesley, afterwards famous as 
the great Duke of Wellington. The expedition was joined 
by a force from Hyderabad, but the Mahrattas made no 
appearance. Another English force from Bombay entered 
the Mysore country from the westward, to form a junction 
with the Madras army. 

Tippu made some efforts at resistance, but was routed 
and com^led to fail back on his famous capital and strong- 
hold at Senngapatam. He Sbemed bewildf^red and infatuated 
as the forces from Madras and Bombay closed around him. 
He sued for peace, and was required to cede half his 
remaining territories, and to pay a sum of two millions 
sterling. The terms were hard, but the hearts of the English 
were steeled against him. They remembered his cruelties 
towards his English prisoners, and were enraged at his 
intrigues with French. Tippu spurned the proffered 
conditions. ‘^Better,'’ he .fiaid, to die like a soldier, than 
to end my days as a pensioned Nawab.” 
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In May, 1799, fortifications of Seringapatam were a.d. 
taken by storm. Tippu himself was found dead in a gate- *799-*8oa 
way 5 his remains were treated with becoming respect, and 
buried with funeral honours in the mausoleum of his of serin^^a- 
family. patam and 

Tlius fell the dynasty of Hyder Ali after a brief exist- 
ence of forty years. The downfall of Tippu and capture 
of Seringapatam thrilled through India like the victory at Relief 'and 
Plassy. Every Englishman felt a relief ; every native pity . 
prince was alarmed at the rapid success of the conquerors. 

There were few in India to lament the fate of Tippu, 
excepting the members of his own family and the Muham- 
madans of Mysore. He was denounced as a cruel persecutor 
of Hindus and Christians ; as a foe of the English and a 
friend of the Frencfl. He was not a born genius like his 
father Hyder Ali, but he was more zealous and ^ 

as a Muhammadan. ^ 

'rerritorial conquest in India was distasteful to the people Veiling of 
of England. Lord Mornington was hailed as the conqueror territorial 
of Tippu, and rewarded with the title of Marquis of Wei- 
lesley ; but, like Lord Clive, he deemed it prudent to veil 
his conquest from European eyes. A part of Mysore was 
formed into a Hindu kingdom; and an infant representative 
of the extinct Hindu dynas^ly was taken from a hovel, and 
placed upon the throne as Maharaja. The remaining 
territory was divided into three portions ; one to be retained 
by the English ; one to be given to the Nizam, who had 
joined in the war ; and the third, under certain conditions^ 
to be made over to the Peishwa, who had taken no part in 
the hostilities. 

Picturesque glimpses of the Carnatic and Mysore in the 
year 1800 are furnished by Dr. BuchanalS, who deputed 
by Lord Wellesl^ to undertake a journey through the 
newly opened territories of Mysore and Malabar. 

Dr. Buchanan left Madras in April, 1800, and marched Madras to 
towards Arcot His journey in the first instance lay through Malabar, 
the Company's JagWr; and it is curious to note the changes Company's 
which the Jaghfr had undergone. It had been ceded to the jaghFr, ^ 
East India Company by Muhammad Ali, Nawab of Arcot, 
many years previously, in return for the services rendered 
by the English. It extended along the Cotomandel coast, 
north and south, froili Pulicat lake to the river Palar, and 
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A.D. inland from Madras to Conjeveram. It was thus about a 
hundred miles long and forty broad, 

Ravac^es of Company* s Jaghlr was twice ravaged by Hyder a^U 

Hyder^Ali. sword. The devastation was so complete 

that at the end of the war in 1784, there were few signs that 
the country had been inhabited, beyond the bones of those 
who had been murdered, and the^naked walls of houses, 
temples, and choultries that had been burnt. The havoc of 
war was succeeded by a destru^rtive famine, which drove 
many of the wretched survivors to emigrate from the country. 
Mr. riacc, In 1794, ten years after the war, the Company's Jaghir 
the 'vvas formed into a collectorate under the management of 
coTector who was long remembered by the natives. Mr. 

Place retired in 1798. Two years later Dr. Buchanan was 
on his way from Madras to Mysore. » 

Face uf Buchanan found the weather very hot and dry, as is 
country. g&ientjO/ the case in April. After leaving the plain occupied 
by the white garden houses of the Europeans, Dr. Buchanan 
entered a level country covered with rice-fields. The roads 
were good, and many of the mud huts were covered with 
tiles, and consequently appeared better than those in 
Bengal. 

Resting- Dr. Buchanan was struck with the resting-places and 
places and choultries which had been built for the accommodation 
choultries, travellers by rich native merchants of Madras. The 
resting-places were mud walls four feet high, on which 
porters deposited their loads during intervals of rest, and 
took them up again without stooping. The choultries were 
square courts enclosed by low buildings, divided into apart- 
ments in which the poorest travellers obtained shelter from 
sun or rain, and a draught of water or milk without expense. 
In some choultriex provisions were sold; in others they 
were distributed gratis, al* least to B^^hmans or other 
religious mendicants. The village choultry was also the 
place of assembly for all the head men and ciders, when 
they met together to settle disputes or disaiss other public 
matters. 

Collection In collecting rents in the Company’s Jaghfr, the crops 
of land were not kept on the ground until the rent was paid, as was 
rents* case in Bengal. On the contrary, the grain was cut, 

threshed, and stacked, and then sealed with clay bearing a 
stamp, until the cultivator paid his rent in coin or kind 
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The great water-tank of Saymbrumbaukum on the road to a.d. 
Conjeveram was then as now an object of wonder. It was 
not dug like the tanks in Bengal, but was formed by shutting 
up, with an artificial bank, an opening between two natural 
ridges. The sheet of water was seven or eight miles in 
length and three in width. During the rains it was filled 
by neighbouring rivers,’ and during the dry season it was let 
out in small streams. In the event of the rains failing, it 
sufficed to water the lands pf thirty-two villages for a period 
of eighteen months. 

Mr. Place, the linglish collector,* had repaired this tank. Measures 
and given great satisfaction to the cultivators whilst augment- of Mr. 
ing the revenue, Mr. Place had also caused every village 
to be surrounded by a hedge of bamboos, which served to 
keep off small parties of horsemen during a hostile invasion, 
whilst extending the cultivation of bamboos. 

Buchanan halted at Conjeveram, or Kanchii^uraiStJ^ujcver- 
about forty miles from Madras. To this day Conjeveram am .sucets 
is a type of the Hindu cities in the Peninsula, The streets 
were tolerably broad and lined with cocoa-nut trees, and ‘ * 
crossed one another at right angles. The houses were built 
of mud in the form of a square, with a small court in the 
centre. They appeared much more comfortable than the 
houses in the country towns in Bengal. 

There was a large temple at Conjeveram dedicated to Worship 
Siva and his wife. Three miles ofl* w’as another temple ^f 
dedicated to Vishnu. There were a hundred Brahman 
families and a hundred dancing-girls employed in the service ^ 
of these temples. Twice a year the images of Vishnu and 
his family were carried in procession on a visit to Siva ; but 
Siva returned the visit only once a year. On those occa- 
sions there were frequent disputes betwien the worshippers 
of Siva and thosQ^of Vishnu, leading to abusive language 
and blows, which the English collectors were sometimes 
obliged to put down with the bayonet. 

The Brahmans of Southern India w^ere divided into three Three 
leading sects, namely, the Smartal, the Vaishnava, and the s^ts. 
Madual. 

The Smartal were the most numerous, and comprehended 

^ In Madras the civil officers are termed collectors and deputy- 
collectors ; in Bengal and elsewhere they are termed commissioners and 
deputy-commissioners. * 
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A.D. half the Brahmans in the Lower Carnatic. Its members 
were followers of Sankhara Achdrya. They were commonly 
rpjjg said to be worshippers of Siva, but they considered Brahma, 
Smartal. Vishnu, and Siva to be the same god assuming different 
persons as the creator, preserver, and destroyer of the 
universe. They believed their ow^.souls to be portions of 
the divinity, and did not believe in transmigration as a 
punishment for sin. They were readily distinguished by 
three horizontal stripes on the •forehead made with white 
ashes. ^ 

Type of a Buchanan met with a Smartal Brahman, who was a fair 
Smartal, ^^g redjQned ^ nian of learning, but 

he denied all knowledge of Jains, Buddhists, or other sects, 
beyond having heard them mentioned. He considered the 
doctrines of all sects, save his own,* to be contemptible 
notice. He believed in a supreme god, 
called^Ndrdyana, or Para Brahma, from whom proceeded 
Siva, Vishnu, or Brahma; but he regarded all of them, 
individually and collectively, as one and the same god. 
His sect prayed to Siva and Vishnu, as well as to many of 
their wives, children and attendants, among whom were the 
Sakhtis, or destructive powers. Siva however was the 
principal object of their worship ; for they considered him to 
be a most powerful mediator with Ndrdyana, who was rather 
too much elevated to attend to their personal requests. They 
abhorred bloody sacrifices, but did not blame the Sddras for 
practising such a form of worship ; they said it was the custom 
of the Sddras, and that it was a matter of very little conse- 
quence what such low people did. The Smartals believed 
that when a good Brahman died, his spirit was united to God ; 
but that the soul of a bad Brahman was punished in purga- 
tory, and then pas&d through other lives, as an animal or as 
a person of low caste, un61 at last he became a Brahman 
and had another opportunity by the performance of good 
works to become united to God. 

^ Saokhara Achdrya, the apostle of the Smartals, was a Nambiiri 
Brahman of Malabar, who flourished about the eighth century of the 
Christian era. His disciples taught that he was an incarnation of Siva, 
who appeared on earth to root out the religion of the Jains and regulate 
and reform the Brahmans. In 1871 a representative or successor of 
this apostle was stiU living. His name was Narsingh Aehdrya. He 
was cmled by his disciples the Jagat Guru, 0^ teacher of the world. See 
* larger History cj India^ vol. iii. chap. 8. 
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The followers of Riminuja Acharya were the most a.d. 
numerous sect of Brahmans, next to the Smartals, and 
formed about three-tenths of the whole. They were called 
Vaishnava and A'ayngar, and were readily known by three Vafshnava 
vertical marks on the forehead, connected by a common line and 
above the nose, and fofiped of white clay. They abhorred A’ayngar. 
Siva, calling him the chiif the Rdkshasas, or devils ; and 
they worshipped only Vishnu and the gods of his family. 

They formed two sects ; tlwse who believed in transmigra- 
tion and those who did not,^ 

I'he Maduals formed the remaining two-tenths of the The 
Brahmans. They wore the vertical marks on the forehead, 
which were appropriate to the followers of Vishnu, but they 
also worshipped Siva. They believed in the generation of 
the gods in a literal tense, thinking Vishnu to be the father 
of Brahma, and Brahma to be the father of Siva, 

The proper duty of a Brahman ivas meditation on*^ things Brahmans, 
divine ; and the proper mode of procuring a livelihood was spiritual 
by begging. But the common people were not so charitable secular, 
as in a former age, nor so willing to part with their money. 
Accordingly most of the Brahmans in the Lower Carnatic 
followed secular professions. They filled the different 
offices in the collection of revenue and administration of 
justice ; and were extensively employed as guides and 
messengers, and as keepers of choultries. They rented 
lands, but never put their hands to the plough, and culti- 
vate their farms by slaves who belonged to the inferior 
castes.2 Hence arose the distinction between the Vaidika 
and Ldkika Brahmans : the Vaidika devoting their days to 

1 Rdmaimja Acharya, the apostle of the Vaishnaras and A^ayngars, 
flourished alx;ut the twelfth century. He mad^t Conjeveram his head 
qnartei's, but undertook missionary circuits over the whole of the 
Peninsula. One of hi# disciples, named Ramanand, founded another 
celebrated sect at Benares, who worshipped Vishnu through his incama* 
tions of Rdma and Krishna, and threw off all ties of caste. Sec larger 
History of India^ vol. iii. chap. 8. 

* The lower-castes, or rather outcastes, were by far the most hardy . 
and laborious people in the Carnatic, but the greater number were slaves. 

Hyder Ali was mive to their value, and during his incursions in the 
Carnatic he sought to carry them away to Mysore, where he settled 
them down in farms. Th^ are divided into numerous tribes or ca.stes, 
distinguished by a variety of names, but are best known to Europeans by 
the general term of Pariahs. Properly speaking the Pariahs or Pareyais 
form only a single tribe, * 
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A.D. study, contemplation, and the education of younger Brah- 
1800. mans; whilst the Ldkikas engaged in the government 
revenue and otlier worldly concerns. The mercenary 
Brahmans who officiated in pagodas for a livelihood were 
despised alike by Vaidikas and Ldkikas. 

Separate Througliout both Carnatics, except at Madras and some 
greets for other exceptional towns, the Brahmans appropriated to 
themselves a particular quarter, generally that which was 
Sudras. the best fortified. A Sudra was, not pennitted to dwell in 
the same street as a Brahman, and Pariahs and other low* 
castes were forbidden to dwell in the same quarter as the 
Sudras. Indeed the Pariahs, and others of the same stamp, 
generally lived in wretched liuts about the suburbs, where a 
Brahman could not walk without pollution. 

Fnriificd Buchaiian paid a passing visit to Ar^otand Vellore. Pie 
villai;es sajj^^nothiiig remarkable except the Muhammadan women, 
aiic tow. about on bullocks, and were entirely wrapt up in 

white veils. He ascended the Eastern Ghdts and entered 
Mysore, The country was exceedingly bare and the popu- 
lation scanty. All the houses were collected in villages ; 
the smallest villages of five or six houses were fortified with 
a wall six feet high, and a mud tower on the top to which 
the only access was by a ladder. If a plundering party 
approached the village, the people ascended tlie tower with 
their families and valuables, and drew up the ladder, and 
defended themselves with stones, which even the women 
threw with great force and dexterity. The larger villages 
had square forts, with round towers at the angles. In towns 
the defences were still more numerous ; the fort served as a 
citadel, whilst the town or pettah was surrounded by a 
weaker defence of mud. The inhabitants considered forti- 
fications as necessaries of existence, and incurred the whole 
expense of building them and the risk.?4)f defending them. 
Indeed for a long series of years the country had been in a 
constant state of warfare; and the poor inhabitants had 
suffered so much from all parties that they would not trust 
in any. 

Bangalore. Buchanan halted at Bangalore, which has since become 
a favourite resort of the English in India* Bangalore 
was founded by Hyder Ali, and during his reign was an 
emporium of trade and manufactures. Hyder built the 
fort at Bangalore after the best fashion of Muhamtnadan 
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military architecture ; but Tippu destroyed it after he found A.n. 
that it could not resist English valour. Tippu also ruined 
the town by prohibiting all trade with the subjects of """ 
the Nawab of Arcot and Nizam of Hyderabad, whom he 
held in detestation.^ It was plundered during the Mysore 
war of 1791-92 by the forces of Lord Cornwallis and his 
native allies, and the inhabitants fled in all directions. 
Subsequently Tippu induced the refugees to return with 
the wreck of their fortunes; and then, having got them 
under his thumb, he fleeced them of all they possessed, 
down to the most trifling ornaments, on the pretence that 
they had favoured the English. Since the fall of Tippu in 
1799 the inhabitants began once more to flock into Banga- 
lore under the assurance of British protection. 

At Seringapatam . Buchanan saw the palace of Tippu Seringa pa- 
Sultan. It was a large building surrounded by a w'all of 
stone and mud. Tippu’s own rooms formed 
the square, whilst the three remaining sides were occupied of Tippu. 
by warehouses. Tippu had been a merchant as well as a 
prince ; and during his reign he filled his warehouses with a 
vast variety of goods, which the Amildars, or governors of 
provinces, were expected to sell to the richer inhabitants at 
prices far in excess of their real value. Much corruption 
and oppression resulted from this forced system of trade. 

Those who bribed the Amildar were exempt from making 
large purchases. Those poor wretches who were unable to 
bribe, 'were forced to buy ; and as they were equally unable to 
pay, they were stripped of all they possessed, and written 
'down as debtors to the Sultan for the outstanding balances. 

Tippu persecuted Hindus, and especially Brahmans, as Brahmnn 
bitterly as Aurangzeb ; but his bigotry rarely stood in the officiaL. 
way of his interest. He might be unn3erciful towards the 
temple Brahmans, but he sparpd the seculars. Indeed, 
the secular BrahinaJf? were the only men in his dominions 
who were fitted for civil administration. His Dewan, or 
financial minister, was a Brahman of singular ability, named 
Purnea. Tippu was anxious that Purnea should become a 
Muhammadan ; but Purnea was so horrified at the idea 
that the intention was abandoned. 

^ Tippu sought to punish both the Nawab and Nizam by stopping the 
trade with Arcot and Hyderabad, much in the same way that the first 
Napoleon tried to punish England by the Berlin decrees. 
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A.D. All this while the Brahmans were so avaricious and cor- 
rupt, that Tippu would gladly have displaced them could he 
Corrup.' found capable men of other castes to fill their posts. He 

tion and tried to check their malpractices by appointing Muhamma- 
oppression. dan Asofs, or lord-lieutenants, to superintend the adminis- 
tration in the provinces ; but this measure only aggravated 
the evil. The Asofs were indoknt, ignorant, and self- 
indulgent ; and hungered after money bribes to supply their 
wants. Consequently the Brahmans doubled their exactions 
in order to satisfy the Asofs. Every native supposed to be 
rich was exposed to false charges, and there was no escape 
except by bribery. 

Pumea, Under the new government introduced by the Marquis 
the Brah- of Wellesley, Purnea remained in the post of Dewan, and 
Dewan of ^^^^ducted the administration of Mysore under the super- 
Mysore. vision of an English Resident. He Whs a Brahman of the 
^ sect) a good linguist, and well versed in the affairs 

of the 'country. The revenue establishments were largely 
reduced, and consequently the Brahmans were the loudest 
in their complaints against the new government Those 
who were retained in the public service were paid liberal 
salaries to place them above temptation, but the result 
was not .satisfactory. The people of Mysore acknowledged 
that they were delivered from the licentiousness of Tippu's 
soldiery, and the arbitrary exactions of his government ; but 
they complained that the Brahman officials took more money 
than ever. 

Distinction Buchanan explains the remarkable distinction which pre- 
between vails in the two Camatics between the left and right 

the left it hands.” This distinction is confined to the Pariahs, and 

low-castes generally. The left hand ” comprised nine 
tribes or castes, including blacksmiths, carpenters, masons, 
gold and silver- snfiths, oil makers, hunters, shoemakers, 
and some others. The “I’ight hand Comprised eighteen 
tribes, including Pariahs properly so called, calico-printers, 
shepherds, potters, washermen, palanquin-bearers, barbers, 
painters, cowkeepers, and others. The Pariahs proper were 
the chief tribe of the “right hand” 

Quarrels The ori^n of this division of the Hindu low-castes was 
and involved in fable. It was said to have been carried out 
bloodshed, Conjeveram by the goddess Kdlt It was also said 
that the rules to be observed on either side were engraved 
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on a copper plate, and preserved m the great temple of a.d. 
Siva. The existence of the plate, however, was more than 
doubtful. The pretensions of both hands were diametri- 
cally opposed, yet both appealed to the plate as an authority, 
and no one produced a copy. The antagonism originated 
in claims to the exclusive possession of certain honorary 
distinctions, such as trh^ privilege of using twelve pillars 
to the temporary building under which the marriage cere- 
monies w'ere performed; the right of riding on horseback 
in processions ; or the claifti to carry a flag painted with the 
figure of the monkey god Hanuman.^ 

Buchanan saw something of die wwking of Gurus and Gurus and 
Swamis in the Brahmanical hierarchy.^ They were the Swamis : 
bishops of their respective sects, exercising a jurisdiction in l^baiion 
all things relating to religion or caste. The Gurus and firmation. 

‘ Swamis performed ^certain ceremonies of initiation and 
confirmation in their respective sects. They imp^tcu t? 
every disciple a mysterious sentence, known as the Upaddsa, 
which was to be uttered orally in their devotions, and was 
never to be written down or revealed. Sometimes a Guru 
gave a Upadisa and some images to a favourite disciple, 
and appointed him as a kind of deputy to manage affairs 
at a distance. In the Vaishnava sect every disciple was 
branded with the spear of the god Vishnu. This ceremony 
was known as the Chakrdntikam.^ The spear was made 

^ .The division between the left and right ** hands is unknown in 
Hindustan, but prevails throughout the Peninsula and a great part cf 
the Dekhao. The disputes amongst the low-castes at Masulipatam {aftte, 
page^ 191) were connected with this distinction. The English at Mad.-^ 
and the French at Pondicherry were often troulded in the last century 
by disputes between the left and right “hands,'’ which sometimes were 
productive of bloodshed, and necessitated the interference of the 
military. Abbe Dubois relates a remarkable iiKtance at which he him- 
self was present. A tgrrible feud harhbroken out between the Pariahs 
and Cobblers, which spread through a large district. Many of the 
timid inhabitants began to remove their effects and leave their villages, 
as if they had been threatened by a Maliratta invasion. Fortunately 
matters did nor come to an extremity, as the chief men came forward to 
mediate between the vulgar castes, and to disband the armed ranks just 
as they were awaiting the signal for battle. ITie cause of this dreadful 
commotion was a trifle. A Cobbler had stuck red flowers in his turban 
at a public festival, and the ParisUis insisted that none of his caste had 
a right to wear them. > See anfe^ part i., chap, iv., page 65. 

* This branding ceremony was not practised by the Smartal sect who 
worshipped Siva. • 
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A.D. hot and applied to the shoulder so as to bum the skin, 
iboo. The Upaddsa was imparted to the disciple only once 
during life; but the Chakrintilcam or branding was per- 
formed several times. ^ 

Money The Gurus were entirely supported by the contributions 
(iemands. of their disciples; but these were so burdensome that a 
Guru seldom continued long in oRe place. The contribu- 
tions of a rich town like Madras would not support a Guru 
or Swami for more than one or |wo months ; and the visits 
of a Guru were often regarded with dread like the incursions 
of a Mahratta.2 

Visitations The Gurus travelled in great state, with elephants, horses, 
of the palanquins, and an immense train of disciples, the least of 
«wrus. ^hom considered himself as elevated far above ordinary 
mortals by his superior sanctity. Th^y generally travelled 
at night in order to avoid their Muhammadan or European 
^‘^lioiiJjuirors, who would not show them that veneration, or 
adoration, to which they considered themselves entitled 
On the approach of a Guru to any place, all the inhabitants 
of the higher castes went out to meet him ; but the lower 
castes were not admitted to his presence. The Guru was 
conducted to the principal temple, and bestowed Upadisa, 
or Chakriintikam, on such as had not received those cere- 
monies, and also distributed holy water. He then inquired 
into matters of contention, or transgressions against the 
rules of caste; and having settled or punished all such 
offences, he heard his disciples and other learned men* dis- 
pute on theological subjects. This was the grand field for 
acquiring reputation among the Brahmans. " 

' At the Madras Presidency College many years ago, the author often 
heard educated Hindu&speak of the ceremonies described by Buchanan. 
He believes that the Upaddsadmparted to the higher castes corresponded 
to the Gayatri, or invocation oftiU the Vaidik Cities as represented by 
the sun. The Upadasa imparted to Sudras and others was nothing 
more than the name of some particular god, which was to be constantly 
repeated by the worshipper. The ceremony of branding was sometimes 
a subject of mirth to those who were not required to submit to it. 

^ A hundmd pagodas a day, or about thiity-six pounds sterling, were 
as little as could be offered to a Guru on his tour, and the Kaja of 
Tanjore was said to have given his Guru something like ninety pounds 
a day whenever the great spiritual teacher honoured him with a visit.^ 
There is reason however to believe that the disciples ex.iggerated the 
value of past gifts in the hope of exciting the emulation of current 
worshippers, • 
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Besides the Gurus however there were popular forms of 
ecclesiastical government. Throughout every part of India, 
wherever there was a considerable number of any one caste 
or tribe, there was usually a head man, and his office was foims of 
generally hereditary. His powers were various in different ecclesias- 
sects and places ; but he was commonly entrusted with tical 
authority to punish alf transgressions against the rules 
caste. His power was not arbitrary; as he was always 
assisted by a council of Jhe most respectable members of 
his tribe. He could inflict fines and stripes, and above all 
excommunication, or loss of caste, which was the most 
terrible of all punishments to a Hindu. 

Whilst Gurus, and Brahmans generally, were held in such Satires 
outward veneration, an undercurrent of antagonism occa- apinst 
sionally found exprogsion in the language of revolt. Satirical 
songs were current, showing up the incapacity of the Gurus ; 
and sarcastic tales were told of the vanity or stupidity ot 
Brahmans. Abb(f Dubois has preserved a specimen of these 
compositions, which sufficiently illustrates the popular senti- 
ments, and may be reproduced in a condensed paraphrase : — 

** Once upon a time four Brahmans were going on a Dubois* 
journey, when they met a soldier, who cried out,—* Health to 
my lord ! ’ All four replied with a benediction, and then Brahmans, 
quarrelled amongst themselves as to which of the four had 
been saluted by the soldier. Accordingly they ran back and 
pul the question to the soldier, who replied that his saluta- 
'tion had been intended for the greatest fool of the four. 

** The four Brahmans next quarrelled as to which of thr*m Question 
was the greatest fool. Accordingly they proceeded to the 
choultry T)f a neighbouring village, and put the question to 
the elders who were assembled ther»; and in order to 
arbitrate on this J^notty pointy each Brahman was called 
upon in turn to prove his claim to the salutation. 

** The first Brahman said that a rich merchant had given The dog’s 
him two of the finest pieces of cloth that had ever been 
seen in his village. He purified them by washing, and hung 
ihem out to dry, when a dog ran under them ; and neither 
he nor his children could tell whether the dog had touched 
them so as to render them impure. Accordingly he crawled 
under the cloths on his hands and knees without touching 
them ; but his children decided that the trial was of no 

E F. 
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avail, as the dog might have touched them with bis turned- 
up tail, whilst their father had DO such appendage. This 
decision so exasperated the Brahman that he tore the 
cloths to rags, and was then laughed at as the greatest 
fool in the village, because he might have washed the cloths 
a second time, or at any rate have given them to a poor 
Sddra, 

“The second Brahman then told his story. His head 
had been shaved by a barber, bjil his wife had given the 
man two annas instead of one, and the barber refused to 
give back the extra anna. After much wrangling the barber 
agreed to shave the head of the Brahman’s wife for nothing. 
The husband agreed, but the wife screamed with terror, for 
shaving her head was equivalent to charging her with infi- 
delity. However the Brahman was determined not to lose 
his £tnna, and the wife was shaved by force. The result was 
that Ihe wife ran away to her parents, whilst the husband 
was railed at as the greatest fool in the world. 

“ The third Brahman next put in his claim. One evening 
he remarked that all women were prattlers. His wife 
replied that some men were greater prattlers than women. 
After some disputing it was agreed that the one who spoke 
first should give a leaf of betel to the other. T'he night 
passed away without a word. Morning came, but neither 
would speak or rise. The vilbge was alarmed, and a multi- 
tude of Brahmans, men and women, gatheied round the 
house fearing that the inmates were murdered. At last -the 
carpenter broke down the door. The husband and wife were 
still lying on the couch, and neither would speak or move. 
Some of the bystanders declared that the pair were possessed 
of devils ; and a magician was called in, but his incai t itions 
had no effect. At last a wise old Brahman brought a bar of 
red-hot gold in a pair of ptneers, and applied it to the feet 
of the husband ; but the man bore the torture witho it a 
word. Next the l>ar wj^s tried on the wife, with a different 
effect ; she rose up with a shriek and gave her husband a 
leaf of betel. The man took the leaf, saying,— *Wts I not 
right when I said that all women were prattlers?’ The 
multitude looked on with ama^sement, but when they dis- 
covered that the husband had aroused the whole village for 
the sake of a leaf of betel, they declared that he was the 
biggest fool they had ever seen. • 
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“At last the fourth Brahman asserted his right to be a.d. 
regarded as the greatest fool of the four. For some years 
he had been betrothed to a girl, and at last she was 
old enough to be his wife. His mother would have fetched 
the damsel from her father’s house, but was too sick to go. 
Accordingly she sent her son, but knowing him to be a 
brute, she implored him ^0 be careful in his behaviour. The 
father of the damsel entertained his son-in-law with all 
hospitality, and then dismissed him with his bride. The 
day was excessively hot, an*d the road ran through a desert 
which scorched their feet. The damsel had been tenderly 
brought up, and fainted with the beat, and lay down upon 
the ground and declared that she wished to die. A rich 
mercliant came up, and offered to save her life by carrying 
her away on one of his bullocks; he also offered twenty 
pagodas to her hust)and as the value of her ornaments. 
Accordingly the bridegroom parted from his bride, apd went *• 
home with the twenty pagodas. When his mother heard 
the story she overwhelmed him with curses. Presently the 
wife’s relations came to the village, and would have murdered 
him had he not fled to the jungle. As it was, the chiefs of 
the caste fined him two hundred pagodas, and prohibited 
him from ever marrying again. 

“ Meanwhile the elders at the choultry had been con- DecUion 
vulsed with laughter at the stories of the four Brahmans, of the 
and so had all the people who had gathered around to hear ’’jllag® 
what was going on. When the fourth Brahman had finished 
his tale, the plders delivered their judgment. They decided 
that each of the four Brahmans might consider himself 
entitled to the salutation of the soldier ; and thereupon all 
four rushed out of tlm choultry in great delight, each one 
declaring that he had won the cause.” • 

The foregoing taTe cannot be regarded as history proper; Resump 
but it is a specimen of folk lore, and reveals the cuirent of don of the 
feeling which was running through Peninsular India at the 
beginning of the present century, and is still flowing. It 
will now be necessary to resume the thread of the narrative, 
which has been interrupted ever since the Mysore war was 
brought to a close by the destruction of Tippu and down- 
fall of Seringapatam. 


£ E a 
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A.1). The conquest of Mysore was followed by vital changes 
1800-1801 Jn Tanjore and the Carnatic, similar to those which Lord 
Tamore carried out in Bengal and Behar some thirty-five 

and the years before, but without the sham of Moghul suzerainty. 

Carnatic English administration was introduced into both countiies 
brought in the place of native rule ; and the Raja of Tanjore- and 
British Nawab of the Carnatic were reduced to the condition of 
rule/ titular princes like the Nawab Nazim of Murshedabad. 

How far Lord Wellesley was < justified in carrying out 
such radical reforms may be gathered from the following 
facts. 

Tanjore The Hindu Raj of Tanjore had been favoured by nature 
Raj con- beyond all the other principalities in the Peninsula. It has 
already been described as the delta of the Koleroon and 
a rattas. jf well-watered garden, vicing in fertility with the 

^dcl^ of the Nile, and forming the granary of Southern 
India. ' It had been conquered in the seventeenth century 
by a Mahratta prince of the house of Sivaji ; but it was 
cut off from the homes of the Mahratta-speaking people in 
the western Dekhan by the intermediate territories of the 
Carnatic Nawab. ^ 

Indepen- Tanjore had suffered much from the encroachments of 
dent of the Moghuls, but was otherwise an independent principality. 
Satara and Isolated from the Mahratta empire, the Mahratta Rajas 
oona. jjQ allegiance to the Maharajas at 

Satara, or Peishwas at Poona, as was paid by Sinclia or 
Holkar, the (jaekwar or the Bhonsla of Berar. For m'any 
years the frontiers of Tanjore were oscillating, like those 
of the Mahratta empire; but during the eighteenth 
century they became fixed, and the Raj of Tanjore is 
described as a compact .territory, seventy miles long from 
north to i>outh, aiM sixty miles from east to west. It 
was bounded on the north by the Koleroon, on the east 
by the Bay of Bengal, on the south by the Marawar 

1 Tanjore was originally a province of the old Hindu empire of 
Vijayanagar. After the battle of Talikota, the Hindu viceroy or Naik 
became an independent Raja. Then followed intermittent wars between 
Tanjore and Trichinopoly. The Tanjore Raja was overpowered, 
and called the Mahratlas to his help. In 1680 the Mahrattas helped 
him with a vengeance. They saved him from destruction and then 
overran bis territory, and took po8>ession of bis kingdom in payment 
lor their services. Steante, page 176. 
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country,' and on the west by Trichinopoly and the Tondi- a.i>. 
man’s country.^ 18 00-18 01 

Swartz, the missionary, was favourably disposed towards 
tbe Raja who was reigning in 1775 when Tanjore was rule des- 
restorcd by Lord Pigot. Indeed the Raja had permitted crlbed by 
him to preach and escabjish schools. But the evidence of Swart/. 
Swartz reveals tl\e agony of lanjore. The peoi)le were 
groaning under oppression and tnisgovernment. The' Raja 
was a slave in the hands erf Brahmans ; he lived immured 
in the recesses of the palace, surrounded by a multiplicity 
of wives, and left the administration in the hands of 
a rapacious minister. The cultivators were at the mercy 
of renters, who took sixty or seventy baskets of rice out 

^ The Mnrawar country is a relic of Hindu antiquity, and clo.^ely 
associated wiih the Ics^erftary wars of Rama and Ravaua. 'I'he people 
were primitive, and included the caste of Ka^ars, or liereditary robbers. ^ 

In modern times the tract fell into the possession of tlie •Rajas of 
Sivaganga and Ramnad, the former of whom was known as the little 
Marawar, whilst the latter was known as the great Marawar. The 
Ramnad estate was granted to the ancestors of the great Marawar, with 
the title of S(*thi])ati, or ** Commander-in-chief,*^ for the defence of 
the road and protection of pilgrims resorting to the sacred pagoda of 
Ramisseram. 

* The 'londiman w%as originally a Zemindar, who rendered, great 
services to the h'-ast India Company during the wars in the C arnatic, 
and was rewarded by the title and dignity of Raja. One incident in 
the family hi-tory is suggestive of old Hindu life. 'There wa^ an 
ancient dispute between the Tondiman and Sivaganga Rajas respecting 
a small tract of land about ten miles long. Generation after gejieration 
fought for this land, so that four-fifths of it became 'jungle, whilst the 
remainder was sowed sword in hand, and reaped with bloodshed. 

Many attempts were made to settle the dispute, but without a\ail. At 
last a Major Rlackbunie, Resident at 'lanjore, summoned the repre- 
sentatives on either side to bring all their documents and vouchers. 

After .^'ix weeks* laborious investigation, MajouRlackburnc discovered 
beyond all doubt that most of them u ere forgeries. Roth parties, seeing 
that liie f »ct was patciHl admitted that every document of importance 
had been fabricated for the occa-xion ; but they confidently appealed to 
the boundary stemes, which they swore had been set up from a remote 
antiquity. On inquiry however Major Riackburne found that four 
years previously none of the stones had been in existence. Major 
Rlackburne then decided the case on his own authority by dividing the 
land equally between the Tondiman and Sivaganga Rajas, and setting up* 
new boundary stones under the seal of the Briti^h government: By so 
doing he oiTended both parties, but he put an end to the interminable 
wars, and before long the whole jungle'was brought under cultivation. 

This measure, in the eyes of nativea w'as one of the oppre.^bions of 
Britbh rule. * 
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A.D of every hundred ; and sometimes the entire harvest was 
iSao-iSoi reaped by the servants of the "Raja, whilst the cultivators 
looked helplessly on. In 1786 it was reported that sixty* 
five thousand of the inhabitants had fled from Tanjore ; 
and that many of those who remained refused to cultivate 
the lands unless there was a changp in the adminisiratioa 
Re<pon<ii- Unfortunately the English government at Madras was 
'^*** 7 ?( more or less responsible for this tyranny. When Lord 
^*8®^ restored Tanjore to the Raja, he engaged that there 
i»«.t should be no interference for the future in the administra- 
tion. The Madras government could consequently only 
remonstrate with the Raja, and its advice was thrown away. 
At last a committee of inspection was appointed, and Swartz 
was nominated a member. The Raja appealed to the 
pledges given him by Lord Pigot, and< promised to amend 
't, . his administration ; but he did little or nothing, and the 
Madras' government left matters to drift on. 

Disputed The Raja died without issue in 1787. His death was 
suewsion; followed by a disputed succession. There was an adult 
dedsion of half-brother, named Amar Singh, and an adopted son, aged 
PwliK Serfoji. The recognition of the Madras govern- 

ment, as the superior authority in the Peninsula, was 
necessary to .settle the case. Accordingly, the Madras 
government nominated twelve Pundits, who decided ag.tinst 
the adoption, on the ground that the boy was disqualified 
by reason of his age, and by being the only son of his 
lutural father. Under such circumstances Amar Singh,* the 
half-brother, was placed upon the throne of Tanjore by the 
Madras government. 

Wretched The administratiijn of Amar Singh was as oppressive as 
^ that of his predecessor. He placed the boy Serfoji in close 
confinement, together with the widows of the deceased 
comta- Raja, After some delay,* and repeated complaints, the 
decyon Madras government insisted on the liberation of the 
prisoners, and Serioji and the widows were removed to 
**■ Madras. Then followed a petition from Serfoji, claiming 
the throne of Tanjore by the right of adoption. More 
Pundits were consulted, who decided in favour of the 
adoption. I'he Madras government, after long and careful 
consideration, determined that a mistake had been made, 
and resolved on dethroning Amar Singh in favour, of 
SetfolL 
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Amidst the contradictory interpretations of Sanskrit lav, A.t>. 
and the conflict of authority on the part of the Pundits, it is >8 ot>-t8 oi 
impossible to sa.y who was the rightful Raja. Indeed it is ^ 

impossible to say hov far the Pandits on either side may Lord 
have been swayed by undue mfluences. Swartz intimates WeUesley : 
pretty plainly that the Tanjore Pundits were bribed by # cypher 
Amar Singh j while it ft equally probable that the Madras 
Pundits were bribed by Serfojl Lord Wellesley solved 
the problem by placing S^oji on the throne on the con- 
dition that the entire administration should be transferred 
to the Company’s officers. Accordingly Serfoji was put in 
possession of the town and fort of Tanjore and maintained 
by a yearly grant of thirty-five thousand pounds, together 
with one-fifth of the revenues of the Raj ; whilst a yearly 
stipend of about niqp thousand pounds was awarded to the 
ex-Kaja Amar Singh. ^ 

Carnatic affairs had drifted into still greater cqpfusion. ’Carnatic 
The introduction of British administration had become a : 
crying necessity, not only for the deliverance of the people 
from oppression, but for the security of the East India Com- '' ' 
pany’s possessions in the Peninsula. In the war against 
Tippu in 1791 92 Lord Cornwallis had followed the ex- 
ample set by Lord Macartney during the invasion of Hyder 
Ali, and assumed the entire management of the Carnatic, 
as the only safeguard against underhand practices and 
failure of supplies. After making peace with Tippu in 
1792, Lord Cornwallis concluded a treaty with Nawab 
Muhammad Ali, under which the Company was to assume 
the management of the Carnatic in all future wars, and 
the Nawab was pledged to carry on no correspondence 
whatever with any other state, native or foreign, without 
the sanction of the British governmenU 
Muhammad AlLdied in 1799^ and was succeeded on the Suspicious 
throne at Arcot by his eldest son, Umdut-ul-Umra. In 
1799 Lord Wellesley prepared for the conquest of Mysore ; 
but as he purposed to make short work with Tippu, he Mysore 
would not hamper his operations by taking over the Car- war, 1799. 
natic. He soon regretted his forbearance. The Nawab 
and l)is officers created such obstructions at critical mo- 
me%ts that it was impossible to avoid the suspicion that 
^ey were guilty of systematic treachery. 

After the capture of Siringapataffl the treachery came to 
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light. A clandestine correspondence was discovered which 
had been carried on with 'Fippu by both Muhammad Ali 
and his son Umdui-ubUmra. Some sympathy between a 
Muhammadan prince at Arcot and another at Seringapatam 
was perhaps to be expected; although the Carnatic had 
been ravaged and plundered by Tippu only a few short 
years before. But the primary duty of Lord Wellesley was 
to secure the safety of the Company's rule in India; and 
it was impossible for him to overlook deliberate treachery, 
which threatened the existence of the Company, and which 
certainly violated the treaty of 1792, and put an end to all 
confidence in the future good faith of the Carnatic family. 

Umdut-ul-Umra was on his death-bed. Lord Wellesley 
: refused to disturb his last moments ; and nothing was 
done beyond investigating the correspondence until after 
his death in July, 1801. The family was then told of the 
-'treachery' which had been discovered, and the resolution 
of the Company, that henceforth the Carnatic was to be 
brought under the same system of government as Tanjore 
and Bengal. T’he dynasty was not to be subverted. There 
was to be a titular Nawab of Arcot in the same way that 
there was a titular Nawab Nazim of Murshedabad ; but he 
was no longer to exercise any civil or military authority, 
and the entire administration was to be transferred to the 
servants of the Company, There were two claimants of 
the throne, a son and a nephew; and the nephew was 
said to have a better claim to the succession because (he 
son was illegitimate. In the first instance the throne was 
offered to the son of Umdut-ul-Umra, but he refused the 
proffered terms. It was then ofiered to the nephew and 
accepted. An allowance of about fifty thousand pounds 
a year was assigned to the new Nawab for his personal 
expenses ; and a yearly grant of one-fifA of the revenues 
of the Carnatic was set apart for the maintenance of the 
family.^ 

^ The Nawab of the town of Sniat on the aide of Bombay waa ^nally 
dependent on the British government, equally helpless in defending thq 
place, and equally incompetent to manage its internal affairs. In 1800 
the dynasty of Surat shared the fate^ of that of the Carnatic, Advan- 
tage was taken of a disputed succession to assume the government and 
revenues of Surat, and to reduce a favoured claimant to the position of 
a titular pensioner, * «. 
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By these autocratic measures Lord Wellesley put an end a.u. 
to the anarchy and oppression which had prevailed for >800-1801 
centuries in Southern India. At the same time he estab- jfadraT 
lished the British government as the dominant piower in Presidency 
the Peninsula. British administration was introduced into predomi- 
the Moghul Carnatic, and into the newly-acquired territories 
in Mysore, from the Kistna to the Koleroon, and from the • 
Bay of Bengal to the frontier of the Mysore Raj. It was 
also introduced into the countries to the south of the Kole- 
roon ; and not only Tanjore and Trichinopoly, but Tinne- 
velly and Madura became British territory.* Further to 
the west, on the Malabar side, Malabar proper and Kanara 
were in like manner brought under British administration ; 
whilst the states of Coorg, Cochin, and Travancore were 
brought into feudatory relations with the British govern- 
ment, which have continued, with the exception of Coorg, . > 
down to our own time.'* Thus the Madras Presidency, 
which was originally restricted to a sandy tract on the 
Coromandel coast of six miles in length and one inland, 
was extended westward to the coast of Malabar, north- 
ward to the Kistna and Godavari, and southward to 
Cape Comorin. 

> The English collectonite of Madura includes Dindigul .and the two 
Marawars, Sivagang.i and Ramnad. 

^ The general character of these feudatory relations U’ill 1 )e sufficiently 
described in the next chapter. In 1834 the Raja of Coorg declared 
war against the British government, and was speedily reduced by 
British arms. His country, at the expressed and unanimous desire of 
the people, was then brought under the Company’s rule. The incident 
belongs to the administration of Lord William Bentinck, and will be 
told hereafter. 



CHAPTER IX. 
m\hratta wars: Wellesley. 

A.D. 1799 TO 1805? 

A.D. Thf Mysore war did $omething more than establish the 
1799-1802 British government as the dominant power in the Peninsula* 
aiJT* phantom of a balance of power in the 

ment Dekhan and Hindustan. The Nizam was helpless; his 

of a very existence de[)ended on the British government. The 

balance of Peishwa^s government was faithless ; it sent no contingent 
power. jQijj forces of the English and the Nizam, and kept 
the envoys of Tippu at Poona long after the war began, m 
order to carry on underhand negotiations with the enemy. 
Henceforth it was for the British government, and fo^ that 
government alone, to keep the peace of India by the 
exercise of a paramount power. 

Political The political system contemplated by the Marquis of 
system of Wellesley lies in a nutshell The native states were to 
surrender their international life to the British govern- 
^ramount return for British protection. They were to make 

^wer and no wars, and to carry oh no negotisSions with any other 
its feuda- state whatever, without the knowledge and consent of the 
tones. British government. They were not to entertain French- 
men or any other Europeans in their service, without the 
consent of the British government. The greater princi- 
palities were each to maintain a native force commanded 
by British officers for the preservation of the public peace ; 
and they were each to cede certain territories in full 
sovereignty to meet the yearly charees of this force. The 
lesser principalities were to pay txioute to the paramount 
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power. In return the British government was to protect a.d. 
them, one and all, against foreign enemies of every sort 
or kind. This system had already been carried out as 
regards the petty Hindu principalities of Travancore and 
Coorg, which had been left intact in the Peninsula. Its ex- 
tension was now to be urged on the greater powers of 
the Dekban and Hindustan. 

The Ni^am of Hyderabad was the first to enter into the TheNJzam 
new political system j the first to become a feudatory of the ^ ' 
British government. Ni^am Ali agreed to the maintenance 
of a native force under British officers, known as the Hyder- 
abad Subsidiary Force ; and he ceded back to the British 
government all the territories which had been given him 
after the Mysore conquests in 1792 and 1799, to meet the 
charges of the Hydetabad Subsidiary Force. This was the 
■beginning of the new political system of a British empire, 
over native feudatories.^ * 

Lord Wellesley next tried to bring over the Peishwa’s The 
government to the subsidiary system. He offered to make 
'over the remaining share of the Mysore country, provided ” “®**‘ 
the Peishwa would agree to the same terms as the Ni/am. 

Baji Kao and Nana Farnavese were anxious for the proffered 
territory, but would not accept the conditional treaty. They 
urged that the Peishwa was endowed with the inherent right 
to collect chout for the whole of the Mysore territory ; and 
they tried to convince Lord Wellesley that it would be 
politic to make over the proposed share of the Mysore 
conquest to the Peishwa as an equivalent for the col- 
lection of the chout throughout the whole of the Mysore 
territory. They met all other proposals by diplomatic 
evasions. The Peishwa would help the English against 
the French, but would not dismiss th% Frenchmen in his 
service. He wouU take EngKsh battalions into his pay 
provided he might employ them against his refractory 
feudatories. But he would not accept the mediation of the 
English in the claims of the Mahrattas against the Nizam, 
nor pledge himself as regards wars or negotiations with 
other states or principalities. 

Daulat Kao Sindia was still more reiiactoiy. He was 

* A distinction must be mode between the Hyderabad Snbskliaiy 
Force and the Hyderabad Contingent. The Contingent was a later 
cieaUon. * ■' 
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barely nineteen years of age, but be exercised a preponde- 
rating influence in the Mahratta empire, and was puffed up 
with exaggerated ideas of his own importance and power. 
Lord Wellesley refrained from exciting his suspicions by any 
premature disclosure of his larger political views, and only 
attempted to engage him in a defensive alliance against 
the Afghans. Lord Wellesley himself was in some alarm 
about the Afghans. Zeman Shah, the reigning sovereign of 
Afghanistan, was a grandson of the once famous Ahmad 
Shah Abdali, and longed to tread in the footsteps of his 
illustrious progenitor. In 1796 he had advanced into the 
Punjab as far as Lahore ; but was compelled to return to 
Kdbul the following year on account of distractions in his 
own territories. Later on he sent a letter to Lord Wellesley 
announcing his intention to invade India, and inviting the 
British government to help him to drive the Mahrattas out 
of Hindustan. Lord Wellesley forwarded this letter to 
Daulat Rao Sindia, and proposed an alliance between the 
English and Mahrattas against Zeman Shah. But Daulat 
Rao Sindia was not to be terrified by an Afghan invasion. 
The slaughter of the Mahrattas at Paniput in 1761 had 
died out of the memory of the rising generation. Accord- 
ingly Daulat Rao Sindia treated the letter of Zeman Shah 
as the idle vapourings of a distant barbarian ; and refused 
to hamper himself with an English alliance for resisting 
an invasion which might never be attempted.^ 

Lord Wellesley was exasperated at the apatliy of Ddulat 
Rao Sindia, for he was seriously afraid of the Afghans. He 
knew nothing of their domestic wars and endless feuds ; he 
only knew that they had more than once established a 
dominion in Hindustan, and must be anxious to recover their 
lost power. He wiss in great alarm lest the Afghans should 
invade Oude; for Oude had nothing protect her but 
a few English battalions, and a rabble army, in the pay of 
the Nawab Vizier, that would be worse than useless m the 
event of an invasion. 


' In a previous generati<m, when the Afghan armies of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali were ovemianing the Punjab, and threatening Hindustan, neither 
the Moghuls nor the Mahrattas ever troubled themselves al^ut the 
Afghans until the invaders reached Delhi Since then thirty years 
had passed away. Ahmad Shah Abdali died in 1773, and his sons were 
too much occupied in fighting one another for the tlmone to attempt a 
renewal of tbelr aggressions on Hindustan. 
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Under these circumstances Lord Wellesley called on the a.d. 
Nawab Vizier of Oude to disband his own army, and *799**8 q 2 
devote the money thus saved to the maintenance of a larger 
number of the Company's battalions. The Nawab Vizier on the 
refused to do anything of the kind. Lord Wellesley was Nawab 
imperious and peremptory ; he was not disposed to give in Vizier of 
to the Nawab Vizier aS he had given in to the Peishwa 
and Daulat Rao Sindia. He considered that unless -Hin- 
dustan was in a sufhcieQt state of defence against the 
Afghans, the British empire in India would be in peril. 
Accordingly he compelled the Nawab Vizier to cede half 
his territories and revenues for the protection of the 
remaining ludf ; and he devoted tlie additional income thus 
acquired to the permanent defence of Hindustan. 

As a matter of faA't the threatened invasion of Zeman Justifica- 
Shah turned out a bugbear. In » 800 the would-be conqueror th^v>f 
of Hindustan was dethroned and blinded by one •of his 
brothers, and ultimately compelled to seek a refuge in British 
territory, But Lord Wellesley had no means of knowing 
what was going on. Kdbul in those days was associated 
with the invasions of Timiir, Nadir Shah, and Ahmad 
Shah Abdali ; and for aught Lord Wellesley knew to the 
contrary, hosts of Tartars and Afghans might have rushed 
into Hindustan like a destroying flood. Moreover no help 
was to be expected from native princes. The Mahrattas 
would have held aloof and played a waiting game. The 
Muliummadans expected Zeman Shah to deliver them 
from the English. The Rajputs expected him to deliver 
them from the Mahrattas. Then again there was no know- 
ing what the French might be doing in the background. 

Under such circumstances Lord Wellesley was driven by the 
instinct of self-preservation to take extreme measures for the 
permanent defence df Hindustan*2^ainst foreign invaders. 

Meanwhile I.,ord Wellesley turned an anxious eye towards Persian 
Persia. During the anarchy which followed the assassina- s 
tion of Nadir Shah in 1747, the old trade between Bombay 
and Persia had dwindled away. Persia was the theatre of 
bloody struggles between the Persian and the Turkoman, Zend, 
otherwise known as the Zend and the Kajar. For a brief 
interval the Zend gained the mastery, but in 1794 was com- 
pelled to succumb to the Kajar, amidst massacres and 
atrocities too horrible f(5r description. A Kajar dynasty was 
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founded by Agba Muhamtnad Khan. For a brief interval 
it was exposed to Russian aggression.^ Subsequently there 
was reason to suspect that it might be made an instrument 
of French intrigue. Accordingly, having got rid of Tippu 
as a creature of the French in the southern Peninsula, it 
was natural that Lord Wellesley should provide against any 
possible danger that might be brewing to the north-west of 
Hindustaa 

In 1800 Lord Wellesley sent Captain John Malcolm on a 
mission to Persia, to create a diversion against Zeman Shah 
on the side of Khorassan, and to counteract any designs 
that might be entertained by France. The mission has left 
no mark in history ; but Malcolm was a man of his time, 
and destined to play an important part in the later affairs 
of India. He distinguished himself {n Persia by a lavish 
distribution of presents amongst the Shah and his courtiers, 
who were equally poor, vain, and mercenary ; and he con- 
cluded a treaty, under which the Shah agreed to act, if 
necessary, against Zeman Shah, and to exclude all French- 
men from his dominions.^ 

Memwhile the progress of Mahratta affairs had engaged 
the anxious attention of Lord Wellesley. In 1800, Nana 
Farnavese, the famous Mahratta minister, was gathered to 
his fathers. He was a Brahman statesman of the old Hindu 
type. For many years he had grasped the real power, and 
treated the late Peishwa, Mahdu Narain Rao, as a child ; 
but Baji Rao, the successor af Mahdu Narain, was older, 
more experienced, and consequently more troublesome, and 

^ The Kajar conqueror, Agha Muhammad Khan, was extending his 
conquests to the eastward, when he was called away by Russian aggres- 
sion in Georgia ; but he was saved by the death of Catherine the Second 
in 1796, and the unexj^cted recall of the Russian army by her son and 
successor the F.mperor Paul. In 1797 Agha Muhammad Khan was 
assass nated, and after another interval of wals and distractions, was 
succeeded by his nephew, Futih Ali Shah, the second sovereign of the 
Kajar dyna'^ty, who died in 1834. 

* John Malcolm belonged to thfc old military school of political 
officers. In 1783 he landed at Madras as a boy ensign of fourteen. 
In 1784 he took charge of the prisoners surrendered py Tippu after 
the treaty of Mangalore, and caused some amusement on die occasion 
by reason of his extreme youth. In 1791 he distinguished himself in 
the Mysore war under Lord Cornwallis. In 1798 he took an active 
part in the disbandment of the Nizam’s French battalions. He was 
only thirty-one when he was sent by Lord Wellesley on his mission to 
Persia. * 
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was for ever intriguing against his authority. The death of a.d. 
Nana Farnavese released Baji Rao from a state of ministerial *799-j8oa 
thraldom, but exposed him more than ever to the galling 
dictation of Daulat Rao Sindia. Shortly afterwards Sindia 
was called away to the northward by disorders which had 
broken out in Holkar’s territory; and Baji Rao was left 
alone at Poona to follow 4 iis own devices without any inter- 
ference whatever. 

The dominion founded in^ Malwa by Mulhar Rao Holkar Affairs of 
was at this period passing through a crisis, which tempted 
the interference of Daulat Rao Sindia. Ailah Bai, the of'indorl” 
daughter* in-law of Mulhar Rao, had carried on the civil 
administration of the state ever since his death in 1767.^ 

She had transformed the village of Indore into a wealthy 
capital ; and hcnceforj^h the name of Indore was applied to 
the state as well as to the capital. She died in 1795, leaving 
the state of Indore in the sole possession of her comm^nder- 
in-chief, Tukaji Holkar. 

Tukaji Holkar died in 1797, leaving two legitimate sons, Troubles 
one of whom was an imbecile. Daulat Rao Sindia hurried 
away from Poona to Indore, and played the part of a suzerain, fanlur- 
He placed the imbecile son of Tukaji Holkar on the throne, rise or 
and put the other in prison and eventually murdered him ; [aswant 
his object being to render his own influence paramount at 
Indore. But an illegitimate son of Tukaji appeared upon 
the scene under the name of Jaswant Rao Holkar. This 
man had no pretensions to the throne, for they were barred 
by the baseness of his birth. He had professed to be the 
partisan of the half-brother whom Sindia had set aside; but 
when the half-brother was murdered, Jaswant Rao fled to the 
jungles and turned outlaw and freebooter after Rajpiit 
fashion. He was joined by a host of the predatory rascals 
who infested CentraL India at this period, — BWls, Pindha- 
ries, Afghans, and Mahrattas. In this fashion he became 
so formidable that Daulat Rao Sindia was compelled to 
inarch against him with a large army and attempt to suppress 
him by main force. 

The army of Jaswant Rao Holkar was reckoned at 
twenty thousand men, all of whom were maintained by 
plunder. It is needless to dwell upon the details of rapine, 


^ See anie, page 343^ 
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desolation and bloodshed which characterised his proceed- 
ings, and rendered him the pest of Malwa and Bcrar. 
In October, 1801, he was attacked and routed by Sindia and 
his French battalions ; but defeat in those days was of little 
avail in suppressing a freebooting chief, whose name alone 
was a tower of strength for outlaws and refugees of every 
kind, and a rallying point for all "the brigands and black- 
guards in Central India, 

Meanwhile Baji Rao was free from all restraint. Nana 
Farnavese was dead, and Daulat Rao Sindia was busied in 
establishing his influence over the territory of the Holkar 
family in Indore. Accordingly, the young Peishwa at Poona 
pursued a wild career of revenge upon all his enemies, real 
or supposed. It would be tedious to dwell on his acts of 
savage ferocity ; a single instance wi^ serve as a type. A 
brother of Jaswant Rao Holkar had given some offence, or 
committed some crime, and was condemned to die by being 
dragged through the streets of Poona tied to the foot of 
an elephant Baji Rao was not only deaf to the humblest 
prayers for mercy, but revelled in the sufferings of his victim. 
He looked on with delight whilst the wretclied man was 
being dragged by the elephant from the palace yard, and 
filling the air with his shrieks at the prospect of a death of 
lingering agony. 

Baji Rao had soon reason to repent of his cruelty. News 
arrived at Poona that Jaswant Rao had re-assemhied his 
scattered forces, inflicted some small defeats on Daulat Rao 
Sindia, and was marching to Poona to be revenged on the 
Peishwa for the tortures which had been inflicted on his 
brother, 

Baji Rao was in great consternation. He was half in- 
clined to agree to- the treaty with the English, and accept 
their protection. Sindia, •» however, prevented the British 
alliance for a while by despatching a large force to reassure 
the Peishwa. In October, 1802, the decisive battle of 
Poona changed the fate of the Mahratta empire. The 
united armies of Sindia and the Peishwa were defeated by 
Jaswant Rao Holkar; and Baji Rao fled for his life to the 
western coast, and escaped on board an English ship to the 
port of Bassein, about twenty miles to the northward of 
Bombay, 

Baji Rao was paralysed by the disaster. Another Peishwa 
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was set up by Jaswant Rao Holkar at Poona, and Baji Rao a.u. 
saw nothing before him but ruin. In this extremity he iSo2'i^-)3 
agreed to sign the obnoxious treaty, provided the English 
restored him to his throne at Poona. Accordingly the Bassein 
treaty of Bassein was concluded on the last day of 31st Dec. 
December, 1802. 1802. 

By the treaty of Bas«ein Baji Rao severed all the tics 'rhe 
which bound the Mahratta princes to him as Peishwa^ lord Peishwa 
paramount, and suzerain. He absolutely abdicated the hecomes a 
headship of tlic Mahratta Empire. He pledged himself to 
hold no communication with any other power, not even with 
the great feudatories of the empire, such as Sindia and 
Holkar, the Gaekwar and the Berar Raja, without the con- 
sent of the British government. He also ceded territory 
for the maintenance of a Poona Subsidiary Force. He thus 
secured his restoration to the throne of Poona ; but, as far 
as treaties were binding, he had ceased to be lord paramount * 
of the Mahratta empire ; he had transferred his suzerainty to 
the East India Company ; and henceforth was bound hand 
and foot as a feudatory of the British government. 

The treaty of Bassein is a turning-point in the history of Objections 
India. It established the British empire as the paramount die 
power in India, but it rendered a Mahratta war inevitable, 

It was impossible for a Mahratta prince of Baji Rao’s 
character and surroundings to fulfil the obligations* involved 
in such a treaty ; he was certain, sooner or later, to attempt 
to recover the lost headship of the Mahratta empire. It 
was equally impossible for Daulat Rao Sindia to respect 
the terms of a treaty which shut him out from the grand 
object of his ambition, namely, to rule the Mahratta empire 
in the name of the Peishwa. 

In 1803 Baji Rao was conducted by^ British force from Treachery 
Bassein to Poona. The Madras gitny under Colonel Welles- die 
ley, and the new H>%erabad Subsidiary Force under Colonel 
Stevenson, were moving up from the south in the same direc- 
tion for his protection. Yet at this very time Baji Rao 
was secretly imploring Daulat Rao Sindia and the Bhonsla 
Raja of Berar to march to his assistance, and deliver him 
from the English supremacy.^ 

^ Mudaji Bhonsla died in 1788, and was succeeded on the throne of 
Berar by his eldest son Kughoji Bhonsla, who reigned twenty-eight years, 
and diea in 1816. Baji was imploring the help of Rughoji Bhonsla. 

F F 
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A.D. Sindia and the Bhonsla had each taken the field with a 
large army, and were restlessly moving near the western 
Stupefac- frontier of the Nizam’s dominions. They were closely 
tion of watched by Wellesley and Stevenson, but they were stupe- 
Sindia and fied by the treaty of Bassein, and knew not what to do. 
ivh They had no particular regard for Baji Rao ; indeed they 
were opposed in theory to the supremacy of the Brahman 
Peishwas. Daulat Rao Sindia had long been intriguing to 
gain the ascendency at Poona, and rule the Mahratta feuda- 
tories in the name of the Peishwa ; whilst every successive 
Raja of Berar nursed the design of overthrowing the Brah- 
manical supremacy, and seizing the throne at Poona as the 
representative of Sivajl But both Sindia and the Bhonsla 
preferred the Brahman sovereignty to the British ; and they 
hesitated to conclude treaties with l^rd Wellesley, or to 
t begin a war. 

Crafty pro- Meapwhile both Sindia and the Bhonsla used every effort 
ce^ingsof to induce Jaswant Rao to join them. They were prepared 
to make any sacrifice; to ignore the legitimate branch of 
Hoikar, Holkaris family, and to acknowledge Jaswant Rao as Mahd- 
raja of Indore. But Jaswant Rao was richly endowed with 
the craft and cunning of his race. He was profuse in pfo- 
mises to join the allies against the English ; and by these 
means he procured from Sindia and the Bhonsla all the 
recognition and countenance he wanted ; and then he went 
back to Indore, to strengthen his position and await the 
result of the expected collision with the English. At Indore 
he received repeated invitations from Sindia and the 
Bhonsla ; but he replied to all with seeming frankness, — 
“ If I join you in the Dekhan, who is to take care of 
Hindustan?” 

Alarm of All this while Ix)rd Wellesley was full of alarms at the 
Lord Wei- presence of Sindia's French battalions between the Jumna 
and the Ganges. De Boigne had returned to Europe, and was 
French* succeeded in the command by a violent French republican 
named Perron, who was known to be hostile to the English. 
Perron collected the revenues of the Doab for the mainte- 
nance of his French battalions ; and the imagination of Lord 
Wellesley was so fired'by his fear and hatred of the French, 
that he pictured Perron as a French sovereign of upper 
Hindustan, With the Great Moghul under his thumb, and 
unbounded resources at his command. 
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The state of affairs in Europe gave a fresh impetus to a.t>. 
these alarms. Napoleon's expedition to Egypt had revealed 1803. . 

^he vastness of his ambition. The young Corsican was .. 

prepared to march in the footsteps of the great Macedonian ^c^J[™signs 
from Egypt to Persia, and from Persia to Hindustan. The of Napo- 
peace of Amiens in 1802 was only an interval of preparation Icon, 
for grand designs. News of a renewal of the war between 
Great Britain and France was expected by every ship from 
Europe ; and many besides Lord Wellesley imagined that 
the imperial dreamer at th€ Tuileries was still longing to 
outdo Alexander by conquering the oriental world from 
the Mediterranean to the mouths of the Ganges. 

Lord Wellesley brooded over the map of India with a Fears of 
jealous eye. He pondered over every vulnerable spot on the a French 
coast of India where a French armament could anchor. 

He was especially altrmed at the convenient position of 
Baroche on the western coast to the northward of Surat. ^ 
Baroche was a port belonging to Sindia, situated*at the 
mouth of the Nerbudda river. Accordingly, the fevered 
imagination of Lord Wellesley was again at work. He 
pictured a French armament sailing down the Red Sea, 
and across the Indian Ocean, to Smdia’s port of Baroche ; 
a French flotilla going up the Nerbudda river from Baroche 
to the neighbourhood of Indore ; a French army marching 
through Malwa, followed by a host of Mahrattas and 
Rajpiits, joining Perron at Agra and Delhi, and pretending 
to conquer India in the name of the Great Moghul.^ 

At this time, General Lake, commander-in-chief of the Instrur- 
Bengal army, was posted at Cawnpore on the frontier oftionsto 
Oude. He was told by Lord Wellesley that a Mahratta wai 
w^as impending ; and that directly the war note was sounded ^ 
he was to march towards Delhi, break ^ Sindia’s French 
battalions, and occupy the whple territory between the 
Jumna and the Ganges. 

Meanwhile Colonels Wellesley and Stevenson continued 
to watch Sindia and the Bhonsla in the Dekhan. Sindia 
was still waiting to be joined by the recreant Jaswant Rao 

^ Baroche, or Broach, had ^llcn into the possession of the English, 
together with other territories in Guzerat, dunng the first Mahratta war 
in tlie days of Warren Hastings, but had been needlessly and heedlessly 
made over to Mahadaji Sindia at the treaty of Salbai in 1782. See 
anti, page 374. . 


F F 3 
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A.D. Holkar, but his language as regards the British government 
1 ^ 03 - and its allies was more hostile. He threw out hints to 

Ho^iiie British Resident, who accompanied his camp, that he 
tone of meant to collect chout in the Nizam’s territory. He was 
Sindiain doubtful, he said, whether there would be peace or war 
between the Mahrattas and the English; and he could 
Dekhan, jjq decision on this point'until he had talked the 

matter over with the Bhonsla Raja of Berar. 

Profes- Sindia had a meeting with thf Bhonsla, but nothing was 
sions of decided. The two chiefs professed to be the friends of the 
friendship. British government, but naturally cavilled at the treaty of 
Bassein, They said they ought to have been consulted 
before it was concluded, and that many of the articles 
required more discussion. 

Welles- In August, 1803, Colonel Wellesley put an end to these 
ley’s t '.t., vacillations. ^‘If,’* he said, “Sindia and the Bhonsla are 
such friends of the British government as they profess to be, 
let them prove their sincerity by marching back their armies 
to their respective dominions.” Sindia replied that the 
English ought to set the example; in other words, that 
the English were to leave Sindia and the Bhonsla with 
their armies of freebooters to threaten the frontier of the 


Nizam, whilst Wellesley returned to Madras and Steven- 
son withdrew to Hyderabad. Sindia forgot that he had 
threatened to plunder the Nizam’s dominions, and had 
doubted whether there was to be peace or war. Sindia was 
accordingly told that it was he, and not the British govern- 
ment, who had broken the peace, and that therefore he nmst 
take the consequences. 

Second Thus began the second Mahratta war. The Resident left 
Mahratta Sindia’s camp. Sindia and the Bhonsla moved towards 
war, 1803. south-east, aS if to threaten Hyderabad ; but their 
operations were feeble and undecided.^, They marched and 
countermarched more to delay action than to carry out any 
definite plan. 


Victory at 
A.<isayei 
’ Septem- 
ber, 1803. 


At last Wellesley and Stevenson agreed to make a com- 
bined attack on the united armies. By some accident 
Wellesley alone came upon the • enemy near the village of 
Assaye on the Nizam’s frontier, and resolved to fight a battle 


single-handed. His force only numbered four thousand five 


hundred men, whilst that of the Mahrattas numbered fifty 


thousand. The battle of Assaye wi.s fought on the 23rd of 
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September, 1803. The Bhonsla Raja fled at the first shot, A.D. 
and Sindia soon followed his example. The Mahralta 
artillery, however, worked great execution; and Wellesley 
only won the battle by cavalry and infantry charges. It 
was the clashing of a fiery few of Europeans against a host 
of Mahrattas ; and the fiery few won the day.^ The victory 
was decisive, but one-tlfird of the European force in the 
British army lay dead or wounded on the field. 

The victory of Assaye jvas followed by the capture of End of the 
fortresses, and another victory at Argaum. It would be Dokhan 
tedious to dwell on the details of the military operations, 
which, however much they redounded to the credit of the 
youthful Wellesley, were destined to be overshadowed by 
the glories of the Peninsula and Waterloo. It will suffice 
to say that by the cijd of the year 1803 the Dekhan cam- 
paign was over, and Sindia and the Bhonsla sued for peace, jp 
M eanwhile General Lake had carried on another brilliant Lake’s- 
campaign in Hindustan. lie left Cawnpore in August, campaign 
1803, defeated Perron’s cavalry at Alighur, and captured the 
Alighur fortress. He next marched on to Delhi, defeated battles of 
the French infantry, and entered the capital of the Moghuls Alighur 
as a hero and a conciueror. More than forty years pre- and Delhi, 
viously the last representative of the dynasty of the Great 
Mogul, the unfortunate Shah Alara, had fled from Delhi 
to Bengal, and taken refuge with the English. Ten years 
later he fled back from his protected retreat at Allahabad 
to the city of his fathers under the wing of the Mahrattas. 

In 1803 he was pondering over his deliverance from the 
Mahrattas, and the advent of his English protectors at 
the capital of Aurangzeb and tomb of Huindyun. 

The imperial family were much excited by the arrival of Settlement 
the English army. Some finery and tifcsel were furbished with Shah 
up to enable the bliid and aged 6hah Alain to give a recep- 
tion to the English general. The tottering descendant of 
Aurangzeb then placed himself under British protection ; 
and was left to dwell in the palace, supported by a liberal 
pension from the British government. 

1 “ This is he that far away 
Against the myriads of Assaye 
. Clash’d with a fieir few and won.” 

Tennyson’s Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington^ 
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A.D. General Lake left the city of Delhi in charge of Colonel • 
i8o£^ 4 ochterlony, and brought the campaign to a close by the 

End of the of Agra and victory at Laswari. The battle of 

campaign Laswari broke up the French battalions for ever, and put the 
in Hindus- English in possession of the whole of upper Hindustan, 
tan. Tjie fate of Perron was somewhat extraordinaiy. At the 

P^n in very beginning of the campaign he'appeared as a suppliant 
to the English general. He was in bad odour with Sindia; 
his life was in danger; and he. was anxious to retire to 
British territory with bis private fortune. Permission was 
granted, and Perron ultimately took up his abode in the 
French settlement at Chandemagore, and then dropped into 
oblivion. 


Sindia Sindia and the Bhonsla had no alternative but to accept 
and the the dictation of the British government Accordingly they 
^ons[a concluded treaties on the basis ofthe treaty of Bassein, Sindia 
feiStoto- reuouneed all pretensions to the regions northward of the 
ries. Jumna and westward of the Chambal ; all hold on the Great 
Moghul; all claims to collect chout or plunder from the 
Rajpiits, J4ts, or other native princes. To all appearance 
his power for mischief had gone for ever.^ The Bhonsla 


* The negotiations with Daulat K 20 Sindia were conducted by Major 
Malcolm and General Wellesley. Sindians prime minister was a veteran 
Brahman and bom diplomatist, with a sour, supercilious, inflexible 
countenance, which nothing could disturb. The most startling demand 
or unexpected concession was received without the movement of a 
muscle. Malcolm said that he never saw a man with such a face .for a 
game of brag ; and henceforth the wey-haired Mahratta went by the 
name of ** Old Brag.” Years passed aVay, and Wellesley returned to 
Europe and became Duke of Wellington. Malcolm met him and asked 
him about Talleyrand. Wellington replied tliat he was very much like 
" Old but not so clever. 

Negotiations under ^ such circumstances were not easy. Malcolm 
went to Sindia's camp, and found the young Mahdraja almost as grave 
as his minister. A meeting to8k place in a liirge tent amidst a storm 
of rain. Suddenly a volume of water burst in torrents through the 
canvas, and fell upon an Irish officer named Pepper. The Maharaja 
screamed with laughter at the catastrophe, and all present joined in 
the chorus. All gravity was at an end. The rain was followed by 
a storm of hail, and the diplomatists and their followers fell to work 
at collecting the hailstones, which are as refreshing as ices in the hot 
plains of India. 

But nothing could stop the pertinacity of ‘*01d Brag.” On a sub- 
sequent occasion he demanded that an article should be iaserted in the 
treaty that out of respect for the caste of Brahmans of which the 
Peishwa was a member, and out ot friendship for Maharaja Sindia, and 
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Raja belonged to a smaller fry. He ceded Cuttack on the a.d. 
east and Berar on the west ; and was henceforth kn^wn as 1803* (804 
the Raja of Nagpore. But Lord Wellesley was afraid to 
vaunt his conquests in the eyes of the people of England, 
unless he could prove that they were necessary for protection 
against the French. He kept possession of Cuttack because 
it was the only vulnerable tract on the Bay of Bengal that 
was open to invasion from the sea; but he made over 
the territory of Berar proper as a free gift to the Nizam of ' 
Hyderabad. * 

In 1804 Lord Wellesley had completed his political Comple- 
scheme for the government of India. The Gaekwar of 
Baroda accepted the situation, and ceded territory for the jesley’s 
maintenance of a Subsidiary Force. The Rajput princes political 
and the Jdt Raja of Bhurtpore gladly surrendered their system ; 
old international life, with all its wars and feuds, for the Hollar 
sake of protection against the Mahrattas. The cession * 

of Cuttack by the Berar Raja removed the onlj^ break 
on the British line of seaboard from Calcutta to Comorin, 

Only one power of the slightest moment remained outside 
the pale of the new political system ; and that was Jaswant 
Rao, the Mahratta freebooter who had usurped the throne 
of Holkar. 

In those days the British government had no interest Si.itv.j oi 
or concern in the rightness or wrongness of Jaswant Rao^s Jaswant 
pretensions. It was in no way responsible for his usurpa- . 
tion, for that had begun before the subsidiary treaties were Ejections 
concluded with the other Mahratta powers. The British to a 
government might have arbitrated, but it could not force protective 
the people of Indore, nor the Mahratta princes in general, to 
accept its arbitration. It could not conclude any subsidiary 
or protective treaty, which would guarantee Jaswant Rao 
Holkar in the doijiinions of t^e Holkar family; because, 
according to the common understanding of the Mahratta 
states, Jaswant Rao Holkar was a rebel against the Peishwa, 
and an illegitimate son of the late ruler, whilst the legitimate 

for the purpose of increasing its own reputation, the British government 
should prohibit the slaughter of cows throughout Hindustan. Such a 
wholesale demand was perUous to the well-being of European soldiers, 
to say nothing of Englislunen in general, who are supposed to 
owe their superiority to beef. Accordingly the proposition was rejected 
as inadmissible. • 
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A.U. heir was still alive. But Lord Wellesley was willing to leave 

18 03-180 4 Jaswant Rao alone, provided only that he abstained from all 
aggressions upon the territories of the British government, 
or upon those of its allies. 

Predatory But Jaswant Rao was a free lance of the old Mahratta 
instincts of ^ypg . ^ Stamp of Sivaji with the instinct of a 

jaswan freebooter running in his blood. Ke did not aspire to be a 
Holkar. warrior and hero like the Sindias. He preferred plunder to 
political power; and consequently took more delight in 
commanding loose bodies of*predatory horsemen, like 
another Sivaji, than in directing the movements of drilled 
battalions of infantry, like Mahadaji Sindia or Daulat Rao. 
It was the boast of Jaswant Rao Holkar that his home was 
in the saddle, and that his dominions extended over every 
country that could be reached by his horsemen. 

Formid: In 1803, whilst English and Mahrattas were engaged in 

aide power in the Dekhan and upper Hindustan, Jaswant Rao 
111 1804. Holkar ^collected a golden harvest in Malwa and Rajpritana. 

Subsequently he was joined by deserters or fugitives from 
Sindia and the Bhonsla; and but for the presence of the 
English in Hindustan might have become the most for- 
midable predatory power in Central India. 

Idiasof But Jaswant Rao Holkar was ill at ease. He was an 
^swant Egau amongst the Mahratta powers, without fear or love 
for any one of them. He was alarmed at the victories of 
the English. It was olmous to his mind, moulded by 
Mahratta culture, that he had an inherent right to collect 
chout, which the English were bound to respect. As a 
matter of fact, he could not keep his forces together without 
plunder or chout. But he feared that the Elnglish were 
unable or unwilling to recognise the sacred rights of the 
Mahrattas, and were bent on putting a stop to his future 
expeditions. * ^ 

Rebuffed Jaswant Rao proceeded to work upon the English with all 
by General the wariness of a Mahratta. He wrote an arrogant letter to 
Lake. General Lake, full of pretensions as regards what he called 
his rights, but still professing much friendship. He con- 
tinued the work of collecting chout and plunder from the 
protected allies in Rajpiitana, and at the same time he urged 
them to throw off their dependence on the British govern- 
ment. He was told by General Lake that the English 
had no desire to interfere with him, but that it was absolutely 
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necessary that he should withdraw to Indore territory, and a.d* 
abstain from all aggressions on the British government or its 1S03-1804 
allies. 

Jaswant Rao then took a more decided tone. He requested Arrogant 
permission to levy cliout according to the customs of his demands 
ancestors. He offered to conclude a treaty, provided the 
British government woul (4 guarantee him in the possession 
of Indore territory. But he refused to withdraw, from 
Rajputana until the English complied with his demands. 

He wrote letters still more peremptory to General Wellesley 
in the Dekhan, threatening to burn, sack, and slaughter by 
hundreds of thousands in the event of refusal. He invited 
Daiilat Rao Sindia to join him in an attack upon British 
possessions ; but Sindia was already disgusted with his dupli- 
city, and not only refused to have anything more to do 
with such a faithless* chieftain, but reported Jaswant Rao's ^ 
proffered alliance to the British authorities. 

There was no alternative but to reduce Jaswant* Rao to Prepara- 
submission. General Lake was ordered to move southward tions for 
into Rajpdtana, whilst General Wellesley moved northward waragahist 
from the Dekhan ; and Jaswant Rao would then have been ^^^0 
hemmed in between the two armies, and compelled to sur- Holkar. 
render at discretion. But there w'as a famine in the Dekhan ; 
the rains had failed, and the country had been ravaged by 
the armies of Sindia and the Bhonsla. General Wellesley 
could not move from tlie Dekhan, but ordered Colonel 
Murray to march from Guzerat towards Malwa with a suffi- 
cient force to co operate with any force which might be sent 
by General Lake. Daulat Rao Sindia also offered to co- 
operate with the English for the reduction of Jaswant Rao, 
whom he declared had forfeited all claim to consideration 
from his treacherous refusal to join the allied Mahratta 
armies before the battle of Assays. 

In April, 1804,* General Lake moved an army into General 
Rajpdtana, and sent a detachment in advance under Colonel Lake in 
Monson. Jaswant Rao beat a hasty retreat through Rajpd- 
tana towards Indore territory in the south. In May the of 
English force captured Holkar’s fortress of Rampoora, jaswant 
known as Tonk-Rampoora. The rains were now approach- Kao. 
ing, and General Lake left Colonel Monson to keep Jaswant 
Rao in check, and then returned to cantonments. 

The force under jColoncl Monson consisted of five 
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A.D. battalions of sepoys, a train of artillery, and two bodies of 
irregular horse, one under a Lieutenant Lucan, and the other 
Moiw^’s Bapoji Sindia, a kinsman of Daulat Rao. In June 

adw^* Monson crossed the river Chambal aijd reached Koiah, 

into and was joined by a body of troops in the service of the 
Holkar’.s RajpUt ruler of Kotah, who was anxious for the friendship 
territory, jjjg British government. Monsen was daily expecting to 
be joined by Murray with the force from Guzerat, as well as 
by a force which Daulat Rao Sindia promised to send from 
Ujain. Accordingly he advanced through the pass of 
Mokundra into Holkar’s tenitory, and continued his march 
some fifty miles further to the southward. 

Untoward In the beginning of July Colonel Monson was staggered 
events. by a succession of untoward events. His supplies were 
running very low. Treachery was in his camp of which he 
I was ignorant ; Bapoji Sindia was sending secret messages to 
Jaswant Rao to turn back and advance against the English 
brigadl. Next Monson heard that Colonel Murray had 
taken fright and was retreating to Guzerat ; and that Jaswant 
Rao had stayed his onward flight and turned back, and was 
marching against him with overwhelming forces, and a vast 
train of artillery. 

Monsoo’s Colonel Monson ordered a retreat to Mokundra pass, 
retreat leaving the irregular horse to follow. Shortly afterwards 
Mokundra ^lapoji Sindia came up with a story that Jaswant Rao had 
pass. routed the irregular horse, and that Lucan was taken prisoner. 
Monson reached the Mokundra pass; and Bapoji Sindia 
filled up the measure of his iniquity by deserting the 
English and going over bodily to Jaswant Rao with all his 
horsemen. Shortly afterwards Monson was attacked by 
the whole army of Holkar, but succeeded in repulsing the 
enemy. » 

Retreat to Unfortunately, instead holding out at the Mokundra 
Kotah and pass, Colonel Monson continued his refreat to Kotah. The 
ruler of Kotah lost heart at seeing the fugitives, and shut 
his gates against them. The rainy season was at its 
' height. Colonel Monson continued his retreat towards 

the north, but his supplies were exhausted, and his 
guns sank hopelessly in the mud. He was obliged 
to spike his guns and destroy his ammunition to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the enemy. Sindia’s com- 
mander came up to join him with the existed detachment 
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from Ujain: but when the Mahratta saw the wretched A.n. 
state of the fugitives, he turned his guns upon the English 1804-11105 
force and went over to Jaswant Rao. It is needless to 
dwell on further details of disasters in crossing rivers, and 
privations and sufferings beneath the pitiless rains. The 
retreat became a disorderly rout, during which the English 
sepoys were constantly 'exposed to the charges and sur- 
prises of Jaswant Rao Holkar. About the end of August, 

1804, the shattered remain| of Monson’s brigade managed 
to reach Agra. 

Monson’s retreat was one of those disasters which will Disastrous 
upset the designs of the ablest statesmen. The political political 
system of Ijsrd Wellesley was in imminent danger. For a 
bnef interval British prestige vanished from Hindustan. 

Jaswant Rao Holkar jvas exaggerated into a Mahratta hero, 
and was joined by most of the predatory bands of Central 
India. Even the Rajpdt and Jdt princes, the protected 
allies of the British government, were shaken in their 
allegiance by the successes of the victorious Mahratta. 

Jaswant Rao took possession of Muttra, and then w'ith Taswant 
happy audacity hastened to Delhi, to seize Shah Alam, and 
plunder Hindustan in the name of the Great Moghul, He 
was beaten off from Delhi by a small force under Ochter- Delhi, anS 
lony ; but meanwhile a new ally had sprung up in his rear. Bhurtpore. 
The Jit Raja of Bhurtpore threw off his dependence on the 
British government, and declared in favour of Jaswant 
RaO'Holkar. The fortress of Bhurtpore was the strongest 
in Hindustan. 'Fhe huge walls of hardened mud rose 
round the city like a rampart of mountains. They were a 
godsend tp Jaswant Rao. He sent his guns and infantry 
within the walls, and began to ravage the Doab with his 
army of horsemen, like a Tartar Khan of the olden time. 

General Lake topk the held Avith his cavalry, and soon Lake 
routed and dispersed the Mahratta horse. The English 
captured the fortress of Deeg, which also belonged to the ^4 
Bhurtpore Raja. But then, instead of completing the besieges 
destruction of Jaswant Rao, General Lake advanced against Bhurtpore, 
Bhurtpore, and endeavour^ to capture the impregnable *805. 
fortress without even a siege-train. For a period of four 
months, from January 1805 to the following April, he wasted 
the strength of the English army in trying to storm these 
enormous earthworks. > To make matters worse, Daulat Rao 
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Sindia threw off his allegiance to the British government, 
and declared for Jaswant Ran Holkar. 

The fortunes of the English soon began to brighten. 
The Raja of Bhurtpore grew frightened, and was restored to 
the protected alliance on paying a fine of two hundred 
thousand pounds to the British government. Subsequent 
defeats inflicted on Jaswant Rao brought Daulat Rao Sindia 
to his senses. Difficulties were being removed, and tran- 
quillity was about to be restore^, when negotiations were 
upset by the home authorities. At the end of July, 1805, 
Lord Cornwallis landed at Calcutta, and took up the office 
of Governor-General, and the policy of the British govern- 
ment underwent an important change. Shortly afterwards 
Lord Wellesley returned to England. 

Lord Wellesley was a statesman oV the highest order, 
who br9ught the political experiences of western culture to 
bear upon the conditions of Asiatic rule. His genius was 
untrammelled by the narrow ideas which grew out of a 
trading monopoly, and which swayed the better judgment 
of Robert Clive and Warren Hastings. He valued the 
security and prestige of the British empire in India at a 
higher rate than the commercial privileges of the East India 
Company ; and consequently he raised up a host of enemies, 
who could not appreciate his comprehensive foresight. But, 
in the teeth of all opposition, he established the sovereignty 
of the British government over the greater part of India, 
and put an end for ever to the English-born fantasy of a 
balance of powei*. 

Lord Wellesley has been compared with Akbar. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, he sought to build up a British 
empire in India rti similar foundations to tnose of the 
Moghul empire of Akbar. • He avoidet^ however, the spirit 
of oriental intrigue, which balanced one element of race or 
religion against another ; and he laboured to provide for the 
peace and security of India by establishing the British 
government as a paramount power over Moghuls and 
Mahrattas, and protecting the chieftains of Rajpfitana against 
the predatory incursions of Sindia and Holkar. He formed 
a school of political officers, whose aspirations were linked 
with the well-being of the British empire, rather than with 
the maintenance of the Company’s monopoly ; and thus he 
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led to the identification of British interests with those of a.d. 
India, wlilch has been the main work of the nineteenth 
century. Small in stature and imperious in will, he was 
known to his admirers as the “ glorious little man ; ” and as 
long as the Anglo-Indian empire retains a place in history, 
the name of the Marquis of Wellesley will rank amongst its 
most illustrious founders. 

I.A)rd Wellesley was led into errors, but they were the Errors of 
errors of genius — the outcome of a foresight which credits Wellesley 
enemies with the entertainment of designs beyond their 
power of execution. Wellesley gauged the ambition of the genius, 
first Napoleon, and foreshadowed the dreams which would 
have carried a French army from the Mediterranean to the 
Ganges; but he overrated the resources as well as the 
prescience of the imperial dreamer, and he underrated the 
obstructions and diflficultics which beset Napoleon in Europe, 
and checked his advance in the foot§teps of Alexander. He 
provided for the defence of India against plans which had 
no real existence, excepting in his own imagination, but 
which nevertheless might have proved substantial dangers 
had Napoleon been a Wellesley, or Wellesley a Napoleon. 

Lord Wellesley was the founder of the Indian Civil Remodel- 
Service on its existing footing. The old servants of the 
Company were emphatically merchants; and he rightly con- 
sidered that mercantile training is of small use to civil Service, 
administrators in comparison with a knowledge of history, 
law, political economy, and Indian languages. Moreover, 
during the old commercial period, money-making too often 
became a master passion, and certainly exercised an undue 
influence on the Indian rulers of the eighteenth century. 

With these views Lord Wellesley founded a College on a 
grand scale at Calcutta, with a competent staff of professors, 
for the special ejjucation of^young civilians fresh from 
Europe ; and although his plans were dwarfed for a while into 
insignificance by the Court of Directors, yet in the end they 
led to the establishment of a College at Haileybury, ^hich 
served as a training-school for Indian civil servants until the 
introduction of the competitive system in comparatively 
modern times# 



CHAPTER X. 

CONCILIATION : LOPD CORNWALLIS, SIR GEORGE BARLOW, 
AND LORD MINTO. 

A.D, 1805 TO 1813/ 

^ The Second coming of Lord Cornwallis to India was the 

1805* 1*807 result of a political reaction. The British nation was 
— 7- alarmed at Lord Wellesley’s conquests, and his large assump- 

Rcaction of political power. It was always averse to territorial 
l^d Wei- aggrandisement except for colonial purposes, or to humble 
l^ley’s France ; and it was especially averse to conquests in India, 
imperial which provided no outlet for the superfluous population of 
policy. England, but only transferred large provinces from the govern- 
ment of native princes to that of the servants of the East 
India Company. The Directors themselves were equally 
alarmed at the extension of their dominion and responsi- 
bilities ; for they had learned by bitter experience that wars 
and conquests only added to the expenditure, without in.- 
creasing the profits of the Company, or otherwise promoting 
the interests of trad^. Above all, neither the British nation 
nor the Company could unc^erstand the new political dogma, 
that India could only be governed in peSce by reducing her 
princes to the condition of feudatories, and setting up the 
British government as the paramount power. The policy 
of Lord Wellesley savoured too much of that of Napoleon 
to be acceptable to the people of England; and it was 
accordingly attacked on all sides tooth and nail. 

The real fact was that the native powers in India were 
not states after the European model. They were for the 
most part new and crude principalities, which had grown up 
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within the previous half century.^ Rebel Muhammadan a.d. 
Viceroys had thrown off their dependence on the Great >8oS-*8o7 
Moghul, and converted their provinces into kingdoms, p* ~,~ 

Mahratta freebooters had created an empire over feudatory 

princes on the basis of plunder ; and their dominions had respecting 
been consoHdated by ^hmans, who played the part of”s^‘‘v« 
ministers, accountants, and collectors of revenue. There 
were no political constitutions or hereditary aristocracies in 
either the Moghul or the Mahratta empires ; nothing but 
bodies of officials, organised chiefly for the collection of 
revenue, bound by no national ties, and only held together by 
a system of red-tape and routine, which in times of revolution 
or disaster was either broken up or dwindled into hereditary 
names and sinecures. 

The older states of Europe may have been created in a Contrast 
similar fashion ; but tfiey have endured for a thousand years, between 
and the traditional experiences of a past history have con- European 
verted subject populations into nationalities, and rudewarrior 
barons into landed nobilities. The kingdoms of India, with princi- 
the exception of the Rajpiit principalities, were things of parties, 
yesterday, without national life or organisation. The king- 
doms of Europe had undergone a political training under 
kings and emperors, parliaments, popes, and priests, which 
had moulded them into substantive states, quickened them 
with international life, and fitted them for the exercise of 
political power within their respective circles, and the ob- 
serv^ice of their obligations and duties in the European 
states system. 

The princes and nobles of India required the same Ab^ceof 
training as the old feudal kings and barons of Europe. The 
Great Moghul, the last symbol of imperialism, had shrivelled 
into a feeble pageant. The little vitali^ that remained in 
the name had died out under, a Vizier, or an Amfr of 
Amfrs, who might be Moghul or Mahratta, Afghan or Arab, 
according, to the daily game of revolutions and shuffling of 
factions at the Moghul capital Lord Wellesley was a 
generation in advance of his age. He saw, with that true 
genius which is rarely understood or recognised by contem- 
poraries, that a new paramount power was necessary for the 

^ The only exceptions of importance were the RajpiUs, and they 
were overrun by Mahrattas, and were as shattered as the Nizam after 
the battle of Kurdla. • 
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salvation of India ; and that such a power could be exercised 
by the British government and by that government alone. 

But Lord Wellesley made mistakes, like all other states- 
men who are dealing with a present which is imperfectly 
known, and a future that can only be conjectured. He had 
over-rated the strength of the Mahrattas, and the danger 
of Sindia*s French battalions. Since then he had under- 
rated the powers of mischief which were still left in the 
hands of the Mahratta princes. He was consequently taken 
aback at the outbreak of Jaswa^t Rao Holkar ; especially 
when it was followed up by the defection of Sindia and the 
protected Rajas of Rajputana. 

The result of the embroglfo was that the home authorities 
resolved to reverse the policy of Lord Wellesley, and revert 
to that of Sir John Shore; to abandon the system of sub- 
sidiary and protective alliances, and return to that of neutral- 
ity and isolation ; and, above all, to conciliate the Mahratta 
princes to British ascendency by the restoration of con- 
quered territories, and surrender of captured fortresses. 

That Lord Wellesley was bitterly mortified by this decision 
may well be imagined ; but every statesman who is in 
advance of his generation must be prepared to see his ideas 
ignored, misunderstood, or held up to derision, until popular 
errors are corrected by public disasters, and the foregone 
conclusions of those in power are educated by a larger ex- 
perience to a right understanding of the evils and their cure. 

Lord Cornwallis was prepared to go extravagant lepgths 
in the way of conciliation and neutrality. He would have 
withdrawn the Great Moghul and all his family to Bengal, 
and made over Delhi to Daulat Rao Sindia, with liberty to 
recover his lost tenitories between the Ganges and the 
Jumna. He would have abandoned the protective treaties 
with the Rajpdt and Jit princes, and left them to the tender 
mercies of the Mahrattas. ^ 

Fortunately for the interests of philanthropy, Lord Corn- 
wallis did not live to carry out these reactionary intentions. 
He was sixty-seven years of age; he had landed at Calcutta 
at the end of July to be exposed to the damp heats of a 
Bengal August, when every breeze from the south was laden 
with the feverish malaria of the Sunderbunds. In the month 
of September, the most trying month in the plains, he was 
travelling towards the north-west ; and the fatal result might 
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l)ave been foreseen. The anxious veteran became weak a.i>. 
in mind and body, sank into a stale of insensibility, and iSos-iSoj 
finally, died on the sth of October, 1805, before he had been 
ten weeks in the country. 

The successor of Lord Cornwallis was a man of a different Sir George 
culture. Sir George Barlow was not an independent noble- 
man, educated in Europ^n politics ; but a civil servant of the 
Company, pliant under suj)erior authority, but self-willed 1805-7.:* 
ill his own sphere of action. He had been a member of his eba- 
council in the time of Lbrd Wellesley, and had steadily racter. 
supported Wellesley's imperial policy. Subsequently, how- 
ever, he accepted the policy of conciliation and neutrality, 
which Lord Cornwallis was prei)aring to carry out in accord- 
ance with the will of the home authorities. 

The political apostasy of Barlow has been mucli con- Politicol 
demned, but perhap# without sufficient cause He adopted 
the imperial system of Lord Wellesley when that nobleman 
wtis in power; but it was impossible for him to resist the 
reaction in public opinion, which had recalled Lord Wellesley 
and ])]acecl Lord Cornwallis at the head of afl'airs, Such 
open rebellion against all the home authorities, including 
both houses of parliament, would have been an unwarrant- 
able assumption, and have ended in a political suicide from 
which nothing was to be gained. 

By the end of 1805, Lord Lake had pursued Jaswant Rao Sulmiis- 
Holkar into the Punjab, and forced him to come to terms, sion of 
A half-hearted treaty was concluded by Sir John Malcolm 
with* the Mahratta adventurer, which satisfied no one. Hoikar. 
There was enough concession to the new policy of co:i- 
eilation to exasperate Lord Lake, and enough spice of 
Wellesley's policy of imperialism to exasperate Sir George 
Barlow. All Holkar's territories were jestored to Jaswant 
Rao, except the fortress of To^k Rampoora ; but he was 
bound over not to Commit any agressions on the British 
government, or on any of its allies, including the Rajput 
Rajas. 

This unexpected liberality revived the audacity of Jaswant Arrogant 
Rao. He claimed the territories in Hindustan and the preten- 
Dekhan, which he had demanded from I.»ake and Wellesley 
before the oeginning of the war. He claimed a right to 
collect contributions from the Raja of Jaipur. Lord Lake 
was so disgusted with {hese arrogant demands on the part of 
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a prostrate foe, that he stopped the negotiations ; and then, 
of course, Jaswant Rao Holkar gave in, and withdrew all 
demands, and accepted the proffered terms. 

But Sir George Barlow was not satisfied with this treaty. 
He ordered the fortress of Tonk Rampoora to be restored 
to Jaswant Rao. The recovery of the fortress was most 
gratifying to the faithless Mahratta,'and he naturally thought 
he could do as he pleased. Accordingly he broke all his 
pledges, and exacted enormous sums from the Jaipur Raja ; 
whilst Lorci Lake, who had returned to head-quarters to 
save the expense of his field force, was prevented from 
putting a stop to his depredations. 

Sir George Barlow next annulled the protective treaties 
which had been concluded with the chiefs of Rajpiitsna. 
He declared that the chiefs had forfeited British protection 
by the countenance they had subsequently given to Jaswant 
Rao Holkar during the retreat of Colonel Monson. The 
Raj put' chiefs had certainly deserted the English and helped 
Holkar when they saw Monson running away. But in like 
manner they deserted Holkar and helped the English when 
they saw Jaswant Rao running away. The question in 
dispute however became a matter of personal quarrel be- 
tween I.ake and Barlow. Lake had promised to restore 
the Raja of Jaipur to the protective alliance provided he 
resisted the advance of Holkar. The Raja performed his 
part, but Barlow annulled the protective treaty with Jaipur, 
and Lake was naturally indignant that his pledges should 
be ignored. Bat Barlow was deaf to all the protests of 
Lake, and abandoned the Rajpdts to the irregular demands 
of the Mahrattas, with the exception of the Rajpiit state of 
Ulwar and the Jdt state of Bhurtpore, whose claims to pro- 
tection could not be set aside. 

But the violence of th^ reaction against the policy of 
Lord Wellesley went too far for even Sir George Barlow. 
T’he home authorities proposed to restore all the territories 
which had been acquired by Lord Wellesley during the 
Mahratta war. Barlow replied that such a restitution would 
be most dangerous. Instead of inducing the Mahrattas to 
keep the peace, it would only tempt them to renewed efforts 
for the subversion of the British power in India, and a 
return to the wars and anarchy of the eighteenth century. 
Meanwhile the Mahratta feudatories, heard of the proposal, 
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and were puzzled by the restoration of tenitory and a.d. 
fortresses to Jaswant Rao Holkar. The Raja of Nagpore *805-1807 
especially demanded the restoration of Cuttack and Berar, 
although Cuttack was essential to the maritime defence of 
British India, and Berar bad been ceded to the Nizam. 

The Raja of Nagpore, however, was a true Mahratta ; and 
down to his death, in 1^16, he never ceased to implore the 
British government for compensation on account of Cuttack 
and Berar. 

For a brief interval the policy of non-intervention ap- lUicf 
})eared to be a success. I'he predatory powers confined huerval 
their depredations to Malwa and Rajputana, and respected “ 
the territories of the British government and its allies. 

There were frequent rumours of confederacies against the 
British power, but they were generally discredited. To all 
outward appearance the Peishwa was politically dormant, or 
too much engaged in trying to reduce the smaller refractory 
feudatories within his own dominions, to attempf to carry 
on secret intrigues with other powers outside his frontier. 

At the same time Sindia and Holkar were afraid of each 
other, and chiefly busied themselves with exacting revenue 
and chout for the maintenance of iheir overgrown armies. 

In 1806 there was a great alarm in the Matlras Presidency. Disaffcc- 
There was a sudden rising of the sepoys at Vellore, and the > 
Madras army was said to be disaftccted. The forl*‘css 
of Vellore, which had been the scene of many tragedies in mutniy at 
the past history of the Carnatic, had been turned into a Vellore, 
residence for the Mysore princes of Tippu's family. It was *806. 
held by a garrison of about four hundred European soldier'^, 
and fifteen hundred sepoys. The sepoys arose in the night, 
and attacked the European barracks, firing through the Vene- 
tian windows until half the force were^ killed or wounded. 

Other parties of sepoys attackecl the European houses and 
shot down thirteeif English officers, who had rushed out to 
learn the cause of the uproar. All this while the Mysore 
princes and their followers were in active communication 
with the mutineers, supplied them with provisions, and 
hoisted the flag of Mysore over the fortress. 

Unfortunately the Europeans had no ammunition, but Prompt 
the survivors made a sally from the barracks, and managed 
to maintain a position on a gateway under cover of 
bastion. Every officer was killed, but a gallant resistance was 
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A,D. maintained by a Sergeant Brodie, who was the hero of the day. 
18 05-18 07 Meanwhile news of the outbreak was carried to Arcot, eight 
miles off, where Colonel Gillespie was in command. Relief 
was soon at hand. Colonel Gillespie galloped to Vellore 
with a troop of European dragoons, and two field guns. 
Gillespie rode far in advance of his men, and reached the 
gateway, amidst a furious fire, just *as Brodie and his small 
party were burning their last cartridge. A chain of soldiers’ 
belts was let down by Brodie, and Gillespie dragged himself 
to the top of the gateway, and placed himself at the head of 
the survivors, who welcomed him as their deliverer. At his 
word of command the soldiers promptly formed, and drove 
back the enemy with the bayonet. Presently the dragoons 
came up with the gallqper guns. The gates of the fortress 
were blown open ; the soldiers rushed in ; four hundred 
^ mutineers were cut down ; others wA’e taken prisoners ; 
and a few only escaped by dropping from the walls. 

Needless A s&rching inquiry was made into the cause of the 
innova- mutiny. It was ascertained that the military authorities at 
bottom had issued orders forbidding the sepoys from 

theiimtiny. parade with ear-rings or caste marks, and 

requiring them to shave their beaids and trim their mous- 
tachios. Above all, an obnoxious head-dress had been 
introduced, which was totally unlike the beloved turban, 
and bore a closer resemblance to the Euro])ean hat, which 
has always been an eye.sore to orientals. 

These innovations had rankled in the hearts of , the 
Madras sepoys, and exposed them to taunts and derision. 
At Vellore the disaffection was aggravated by the presence 
of tlie Mysore princes, and the fact that many of 'I'ippu’s 
old soldiers were serving in the English garrison. Moreover 
alarming rumours w^^re whispered abroad that the new army 
regulations were only a preliminary to the forcible conver- 
sion of the sepoys to Christianity. THfe prompt action of 
Colonel Gillespie put a stop to further troubles ; but there 
were some disturbances at Hyderabad, which showed that 
the disaffection was widely spread. 

The Court of Directors were so alarmed at this sepoy 
mutiny, that they recalled Lord William Bentinck, the 
Governor of Madras, as well as Sir John Craddock, the 
commander-in-chief of the Madras army, for having sanc- 
tioned such dangerous innovations, l^ord William Bentinck 
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protested against his removal, but the Directors were inex- a d.. 
orable. Twenty years afterwards he obtained tardy redress 1807-1813 
by being appointed Governor-General of India. ' 

In 1807 Sir George Barlow was succeeded at Calcutta by T-<^rd 
I.ord Minto. The new Governor-General was strongly 
impressed with the wisdom of the policy of non-interven- 
tion. He was bent on eschewing the errors of Lord Welles- 1807-13. 
ley and walking in the wayS of Lord Cornwallis. Moreover 
Great Britain was engaged in wars against Napoleon, and 
peace in India was to be maintained at any price. 

Immediately after Lord Minto’s arrival in Bengal, atten- Turbu- 
tion was called to the state of affairs in Bundelkund ; and he 
discovered to his surprise and disappointment that the policy Yiimdcl- 
of non-intervention wm$ sometimes not only inexpedient 
but impossible. The territory of Bundelkund stretches to 
the southward of the Jumna from Behar to Malwa. It 
was parcelled out amongst a number of turbulent chieftains, 
who had been partly conquered by Ali Bahadur,^ but 
who were supposed to acknowledge the suzerainty of the 
Peishwa. A large tract of Bundelkund had been ceded by the 
Peishwa to the British government for the maintenance of 
the Poona Subsidiary Force; but it was found that the country 
had never been completely subjected by the Peishwa, and 
that territory had been ceded which had never acknowledged 
his suzerainty. Bundelkund was overrun with military free- 
booters, A hundred and fifty fortresses were held by as 
many chiefs of banditti, who w^ere permitted on the prin- 
ciples of non-intervention to settle their disputes by tlie 
sword. 

Sir George Barlow had sacrificed re\ienue and prestige Departure 
rather than violate the new policy; but Lord Minto resolved 
to take action. Military operations were undertaken with non!jnter- 
the usual success. The result was that peace and order vention/ 
were established in Bundelkund; and the turbulence and 
anarchy which had prevailed in these jungle tracts since the 
days of Aurangzeb, were banished out of the land under the 
protective influence of British rule. 

The Punjab next attracted the attention of Lord Minto. Rise of 
A Sikh chieftain, named Runjeet Singh, had brought the 
Sikh Sirdars under his authority, and established a sovereignty Lion of ^ 
^ .See page 391. Lahore. 
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A.1). which kept down rebels and bandits by the iron heel 
iS j7>iS i 3 Qf military despotism. The territories of Runjeet Singh 
included the old battle-grounds where Alexander fought 
against Porus; and fears were entertained that Napoleon 
would march in the steps of the great Macedonian and 
attempt the conquest of Hindustaif^ 

Aggres- In 1807 Runjeet Singh was making aggressions on the 
sions on Sikh principalities of Sirhind, between the Sutlej and the 

Jumna. These Cis-Sutlej Sikhs tad paid allegiance to tlie 
states^ British government ever since the campaign of Lord Lake ; 
1S07.* and they now applied for British protection against Runjeet 
Singh. The case was a difficult one, for it was necessary to 
conciliate Runjeet Singh as regards French invasion, whilst 
maintaining British supremacy on the jjanks of the Sutlej. 
Mission of In 1 808 Lord Min to sent a young civilian, named Charles 
paries Metcalfe, to conduct the negotiations with Runjeet Singh ; 
18^ and by firmness on the part of the envoy, and the advance 
of a military force to the Sutlej, Runjeet Singh was induced 
to give in, and withdraw his troops to the westward of the 
river. Mr. Metcalfe established his reputation for tact and 
discretion by his able conduct of the mission, and lived to 
play an important part in Indian history.* 

Rebellion Later on the affairs of Jaswant Rao Holkar fell into dis- 
against ^ order. His subjects rebelled against him as a usurper, and 
in^nU*^ of nought to retain the throne by murdering his legitimate 
Jawan^ brother and nephew. Next he took to drinking brandy, 

Rao. until at last he was pronounced to be insane, and placed in 

confinement ; and his wife Tulsf Baf assumed the govern- 
ment of Indore with the help of an Afghan adventurer 
named Amfr Khan'. 

* According to the ^latest orthography “ Runjeet *Ms spelt “Ranjit,” 
and this spelling has been adapted in dealiilg with Kanjit Singh, the 

{ At Raja, who is unknown to European readers. But the name of 
tunjeet Singh, the ‘‘Lion of Lahore,” has becon^ classical. 

^ Besides Metcalfe’s mission to the Punjab, Lord Minto sent a mission, 
under Colonel Malcolm, to the court of Persia, and another, under Mr, 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, to tlie court of KAbul, to counteract the sup- 
posed designs of the Emperor Napoleon. Neither mission was followed 
by any practical result, and both might be passed over as obsolete. It 
is, hoM'ever, curious to note that Elphinstone never reached KAbul, but 
met Shah Shuja, the nominal sovereign of Afghanistan, at Peshawar. 
By this time the Afghan empire, founded by Ahmad Shah Abdali, was 
broken up ; the whole country was distradeed by civil wars, and Shah 
Shuja was driven into exile shortly after Elphinstone left Peshawar. 
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The career of Arafr Khan, the founder of the Tonk prin- a.u. 
cipality, reveals the wretched condition of Rajputana and i8o7 i8!3 
Malwa. Originally Amir Khan was a leader of bandits, 
and as such he had been an associate of Jaswant Rao Amir 
Holkar. His banditti grew into an army, maintained by Khan, 
forced contributions aad robberies. When Jaswant Rao the 
became insane, Amir Khan interfered in the alkxirs of In- 
(lore ; he professed to protect the state of Holkar, whilst 
exacting large grants of •territory and revenue from the 
weak government of Tulsl IhL 

Amir Khan, like all the predatory powers at this period, A^gres- 
was constantly in want of means to support his lawless 
soldiery. Rajpdtana and Malwa were exhausted, and 
was compelled to look abroad. He revived some dormant Nagpore. 
claim of Holkar against the Dhonsla Raja of Nagpore, and ^ 
invaded Nagpore territory with a large army. 

lx)rd Minto sent a force to protect Nagpore, *an(i the inter- 
result was that Amir Khan was forced to retire to his own fcrencc of 
territories. But Lord Minto felt that this interference was 
a violation of the policy of non-intervention ; and he ex- ^ 
plained to the Court of Directors that he had interfered in 
behalf of the Raja of Nagpore as a measure of self-defence, 
to prevent any alliance between two Muhammadan powers, 
like Amir Khan and the Nizam. By this time, however, 
the home authorities were awakening to the fact that war, 
brigandage, and anarchy were on the increase in Central 
India ; and they not only approved of what Lord Minto 
had done, but expressed a wish that he had made an end 
of Amir Khan. 

One episode will suffice to reveal the horrible state of Quarrel 
turmoil which prevailed in the fertile regions of Rajputana. 

Every Rajput chieftain was an^ous to marry a daughter of 
the Rana of Udaifur, The reigning Rana had only one respecting 
daughter, and she had been betrothed at an early age to the the 
Raja of Jodhpur.^ The Raja died, and was succeeded by <i«'uig:kter 
a prince named Mdn Singh. Meanwhile the princess had ^^*® 
been betrothed to the Raja of Jaipur; but Mdn Singh 
claimed her hand on the ground that she had been be- 
trothed to the throne of Jodhpur, and not to the mere 

occupant for the time being. Desolating 

From 1806 to iSip, Rajpdtana was convulsed by this ^ 

domestic struggle between Jodhpur and Jaipur. Nearly all 1806-10. 
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the chiefs in Rajpiitana took a part in the war, just as their 
forefathers had fought on either side in the war of the Mahd 
Bhdrata. 

Amir Khan went from one side to the other with his army 
of banditti, as best suited his own interests. Originally he 
was bought over by Jaipur, and help^^d to defeat 'Mdn Singli, 
and shut him up in his fortress of Jodhpur, whilst ravaging 
the surrounding country. Next he was bought over by Man 
Singh, who offered to pay him a yearly tribute of some half 
a million sterling. Meanwhile Amfr Khan was guilty of 
treacheries and wholesale assassinations, which alone would 
suffice to brand his character with infamy. 

All this time the Rana of Udaipur took no part in the 
war ; but his territories were exposed to the ravages and 
depredations of Daulat Rao Sindia and Amfr Khan. The 
marches of the Mahrattaand Afghan armies were to be traced 
by blazifig villages and ruined harvests ; and wherever they 
encamped they turned the garden of Rajpiitana into a desert 
and desolation. 

In this extremity the Rana of Udaipur claimed the pro- 
tection of the British government as the paramount power. 
He offered to cede half his territories for the defence of the 
other half. The rival princes of Jodhpur and Jaipur joined 
in the solicitation. They declared that there always had 
been a paramount power in India to protect the weak against 
the strong; and as the East India Company had become the 
paramount power it was bound to fulfil its duties. 

The interference of the British government would have 
put an end to all this frightful anarchy ; but it would have 
been an open and undisguised violation of the policy of non- 
intervention. The Rana of Udaipur was refused all help. 
Driven by despair, he bought the protection of Amfr Khan 
by the cession of a quarter of his domiiftons ; and stooped 
to the ignominy of exchanging turbans with the Afghan free- 
booter. 

Still the war was- raging between Jodhpur and Jaipur, 
Amfr Khan proposed to stop it by taking the life of the 
innocent cause of the quarrel ; and he threatened to carry 
off the princess, and make her over to Min Singh of Jodhpur, 
unless his advice was followed. The miserable Rana gave 
his consent to the murder of his child ; and the Rajpdt 
maiden accepted her doom, and dranlc the, poison which was 
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to put an end to her existence. The terrible tragedy filled a.d. 
western India with shame and horror; and there was not a iSo7-i8i3 
chieftain in Rajputana who did not lament the fate of the 
unhappy princess, and execrate all concerned in the heart- 
less atrocity. 

But other causes were^ at work, besides the policy of non- Successes 
intervention, to prevent Lord Minto from interfering in of 
western India, The war between Great Britain and France 
was being fought in eastern waters. The Mauritius was a waters 
depot for French frigates and privateers, which swept the 
seas from Madagascar to Java. The merchants of Calcutta 
alone estimated their losses at two millions sterling since the 
beginning of the war, w'hilst, in one year, the East India 
Company estimated their losses at half a million.^ * 

In i8io Lord Minto sent an expedition against the British 
Mauritius and captured the island. In i8ii ho sent expedi- occupation 
lions against the Dutch settlements in India, which had M^urhius 
passed into the hands of Napoleon. The island , of Java and Java, 
was captured and occupied by the English down to the end iSio-ii. 
of the war with France ; but eventually it was restored to 
the Dutch, and irretrievably lost to the British nation. 

Lord Minto accompanied the expedition to Java, but Death of 
returned to Calcutta in 1812, Anarchy still prevailed inJ^^^wani 
Malwa and Kajpiitana. Jaswant Rao Holkardied in 1811, 
and was succeeded by an infant, named Mulhar Rao Holkar, inerca in£r - 
who had been adopted by his widow Tulsi Baf. This, how- ancirchy.^ 
evef, was a matter of small moment in comparison with the 
dark clouds which threatened India in the shape of organised 
battalions of bandits under Amir Khan, and the loose bauds 
of marauders, who were known by the dreaded name of 
Pindharies. 

The Pindharies were a low class of ffeebooters, who had Rise of 
been attached to the Mahratta Srmies during. the desolating Bin- 
wars of the eighteenth century. Their origin is lost in thanes, 
obscurity, but one body, as already seen, joined the Mah- 
ratta host that fought at Paniput.^ The Mahratta horsemen of 
any respectability affected to look down upon the Pindharies ; 
but it was only a difference between regular and irregular 

^ The merchants at Calcutta chiefly confined their trading to the 
eastern seas, and consequently suffered most severely. The East 
Indiamen from Europe were armed like men of war. 

* See anU^ page 33B. 
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banditti ; between gentlemen hi^liwaymen who were ready 
10 tight, and pickpockets and pilferers who were ready to run 

away. 

Before the Mahratta wars of 1803 and 1804 the Pindharies 
had been distributed amongst different Mahratta chieftains. 
One body was known as Sindia’s IJindharies; another body 
as ITolkar’s Pindharies ; and lands were assigned by Sinaia 
and Holkar to different Pindhari leaders for the maintenance 
of their respective hordes. Wh«i tlie wars were over the 
Pindharies still formed separate and independent bodies, but 
followed the fortunes of any turbulent chieftain or lawless 
adventurer. They were not divided by differences of race 
and religion^ but were the riff-raff of Hindus and Muhamma- 
dans bound together by no tie save that of plunder. 

Two notorious Pindhari leaders wer^ known by the names 
of Chetu and Khurnn. There w'as no union between the 
two ; on the contrary they were jealous of each other and 
often at open enmity ; and they were entirely wanting in 
the military strength and organisation which characterised 
the army of Am(r Khan, 

At first the Pindharies confined their depredations to 
Rajpiitana and Malwa. Sometimes they made raids on the 
territories of Sindia and Holkar. On one occasion Daiilat 
Rao Sindia captured the two Pindhari leaders, and kept 
them in confinement; but was at last induced to liberate 
them on payment of a ransom of a hundred ihoiisanM pounds 
sterling. Subsequently, they extended their raids into’ the 
Dekhan, and invaded the territories of the Peishwa, the 
Nizam, and the Raja of Nagpore. 

In 1809-10, Captain Sydenham, the Resident at Hydera- 
bad, described the jjroceedings of the Pindharies. Their 
incursions, he said, were as regular as the periodical mon- 
soons. They seemed to wait with mallfcious pleasure until 
the crops were ripe upon the ground, and then robbed the 
unfortunate husbandmen of the fruit of their labours at the 
moment they expected to reap them. Every villain who 
escaped from his creditors, or was expelled for flagrant 
crimes, or was disgusted with an honest and peaceable life, 
fled to Central India and enrolled himself amongst the 
Pindharies, 

The Pindharies generally invaded^ a country in bands 
varying from one thousand to four* thousand men. On 
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reaching the frontier they dispersed in small parties of two a.d. 
or three hundred. They advanced with such rapidity thar 1807^013 
the story of their depredations was generally the first 
news of their approach. They were not encumbered with 
tents or baggage, but carried only their arms, and slept on 
tlieir saddle dolhs. Both men and horses were accustomed 
to long marches, and they never halted except to refresh 
themselves, to collect plunder, or to commit the vilest out- 
rages on the female population. I’hey subsisted on the 
grain and provisions which they found in the villages ; took 
everything that was valuable ; and wantonly destroyed all 
that they could not carry away. 

Lord Minlo left India in 1813, and was succeeded as Denarmre 
Governor-General by Lord Moira, afterwards Marquis 
Hastings. One of the last acts of Lord Minto's administra- 
tion was to impress on the Court of Directors the necessity 
for adopting large measures for the purpose of suppressing 
the Pindharies ; and thus from an early period the attention 
of Lord Moira was directed to the annual depredations of 
these organised banditti. 

Lord Moira landed at Calcutta in the fifty-ninth year of Lord 
his age. Before he left England he had denounced the . 
ambitious policy of Lord Wellesley in seeking to establish 
the British government as the paramount power in India. \Vellcsley. 
But his attention had already been directed to the yearly 
expeditiorns of the Pindharies; and soon after his arrival 
in Bengal he began to modify his political views. He 
reported to the Court of Directors that the battalions of 
Amfr Khan and hordes of Pindharies numbered some fifty 
thousand men ; that they subsisted by plunder alone, and 
extended their ravages over an area as large as England. 

He emphatically declared that the aifiirs of the Company 
would never prosper until the British government was placed 
at the head of a league which embraced every native state 
in India, and was enabled to bring the whole strength of the 
league to bear upon any single power that disturbed the 
public peace. 

This sudden conversion of Lord Moira from the policy of 
non-intervention to that of a paramount power had no effect 
upon the home authorities. I’hcre was still the .same morbid 
dread of the Mahrattas, which misled the British nation at 
the beginning of the tentury. Daulat Rao Sindia was still 
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A.n. regarded as a dangerous power like Chenghiz Khan or 
1807*1813 Timrir. In reality he was a prince in sore distress, worried 
which was in frequent mutiny from want of sub- 
tion of the sistence, and paralysed by a terror of the English, which never 
home au- left him after the battle of Assaye. He had been anxious 
thorities iq follow the advice of the British Resident, who still ac- 
the Mah- companied his camp ; but the Resident was a victim to the 
rattas. policy of non-intervention, and refused to advise Sindia. 

Thus in India and in England every one, save Lord Moira, 

was a strict adherent to the policy of non-intervention. 
Accordingly, Lord Moira was told by the Directors that 
no league was to be formed, or any step taken for the sup- 
pression of the Pindharies, that was likely to embroil the 
British government with the Mahrattas, or to give offence to 
Daulat Rao Sindia. 

Threat- Meanwhile black clouds were gathering over the Hima- 
cnedwar layas. Ifor years the Ghorka rulers of Nipal had been 
vjithNipal, ^laking systematic encroachments on British territory. The 
^ *8* English in Bengal remonstrated in vain. They were anxious 
for peace at any price short of abject submission ; but the 
Ghorkas were beyond all bearing : appropriating villages 
and districts without a shadow of a claim, and turning a deaf 
ear to all representations, or stubbornly insisting that the 
abstracted territory had always belonged to Nipal. l^ord 
Minto sent an ultimatum to Khatmandu before he left 
Bengal, and Lord Moira sent another shortly after his 
arrival. The result was the Ghorka w'ar of 1814 1815 ; 

but before describing the military operations it will be as 
well to review the history of the Ghorka conquest of Nipal. 



CHAPTER XT. 

NIPAL HISTORY; GHORKA CONQUFST. 

A.D. 1767 TO X814. 

Northward of Hindustan, a square mass of territory ex- a.o. 
tends over the Himalayas beyond the British frontier ’iowards 
the great desert of Gobi or Shamo, the terror of Marco Polo.’ 

On tlie west, this irregular quadrangle is bounded by Kashmir Bhutan, 
and the upper streams of the Sutlej and Ganges ; on the east and 
by China proper and the courses of rivers which are as yet Thihet. 
unfamiliar to modem gcograjxhers. The southern side of 
Uie quadrangle, immediately to the northward of British 
territory, is orcujtied by the mountain range of the Hima- 
layas, which includes the valley of Nipal and heights of 
Bhutan. JNorthward of the Himalayas the flat table-land of 
Thibet stretches over little-known tracts towards the great 
desert. Southern Thibet is watered by the Brahmaputra 
river, which coils like a huge serpent round the northern 
slopes of the Himalayas, and finally flows southward 
through Assam, and helps to form the delta of the Ganges. 

A veil of religious rr.ysteiy hangl over the Hima- Religions 
layan mountains and the Thfbetan table-land beyond. g3dhim 
Buddhism, which once overshadowed Hindustan, was ttanspk^ 
driven northward between the eighth and twelfth centuries ted from 
of the Christian era by the great Brahmanical revival which Hindustan, 
was associated with the reformed worship of Vishnu and 
Siva. The monasteries and the monastic colleges, which 
once flourished on the banks of the Ganges and Jumna, 

^ It was known to Marco Polo as the de-ert of Lop, and was said to 
be haunted by evil spirits or goblins. 
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A.D. reappeared amidst the mountain scenery of the Himalayas 
*767* and pathless wastes to the northward. But Hindustan was 
never forgotten. The memories of the holy land of Behar 
and Gaya, sanctified by the footsteps of Sakya Muni and 
his disciples, were treasured in the hearts of the inmates of 
every monastery, from the boy neophyte of twelve or 
fourteen to the venerable Lama or abbot, who ruled as lord 
and master. To this day pious legends of Magadha and 
Benares are still the subjects of religious thought and teach- 
ing in those remote regions, which are a terra incognita to 
the European.^ 

Great Buddhism, like Christendom, has its bishops and its 
Lama at heresies. The city of Lhassa, seated on the southern bank 
Teshr* Brahmaputra, forty days* journey from Pekin, is the 

I^maat of Thibetan and Chinese Buddhism. At Lhassa a 

Digarhi, succession of Great Lamas, the supposed incarnations of 
Sakya Muni, exercise a spiritual dominion resembling that 
of the^Holy See. At Digarchi, ten days’ journey to the 
westward of Lhassa, the Teshu Lama is worshipped and pro- 
tected by the emperors of China as their spiritual father.^ 
Descrip- The valley of Nipal is located in the southern slopes of the 
tion of Himalaya range. It is shut out from Hindustan by the lower 
Nipal. shelves and precipices of the Himalayas ; whilst the still lower 
range of mountains, at the base, is guarded by a broad belt 
of dense forest, from which a low marshy plain stretches 
out towards the south, the whole being known as the Terai. 
Nipal has rarely been invaded by Muhammadans or Moghuls, 
and to this day the Muhammadans form no part of its popu- 
lation.^ 

From a remote period this fertile and secluded valley has 

^ The holy land of Magadha is iuoiinoaL witii tne modem lienar or 
Vihar. The word Vinar signifles a Buddhist monastery. 

* Both the Great Lama of Lhassa and the Je-hu Lama of Digarchi 
arc pontiffs of the yellow sect, the orthodox and reformed Buddhism of 
the court of Pekin. But the followers of the red sect, who retain much 
of the old devil-worship and incantations in their religious observances, 
continue to maintain monasteries and Lamas of their owu in Thibet and 
Bhutan. 

Thibet is nominally subject to the Chinese emperor, but little is 
known of the extent of Chinese jurisdiction in that quarter. Lhassa 
is the capital of what is called Chinese Thibet, and is the abode of 
a Chinese viceroy as well as of the Great Lama. 

’ Muhammad Tughlak seat an army over the Himalayas in the four- 
teenth century, but it perished miserably. See anU^ page 87. 
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been inhabited by a peaceful and industrious race of a.d. 
Hindu Buddhists, known as Newars. Like India, the whole * 7 ^ 7 * 

country was parcelled out into petty Hindu kingdoms, 
each having its own Raja; but in tlie early half of the BuddhMs. 
eighteenth century the whole were absorbed in three king- 
doms, of which Khatmandu was the chief. Indeed, at this 
period the Newar Rajajof Khatmandu was always treated 
by the East India Company as the ruler of Nipal. 

In those early times the valley of Nipal might have been Happy 
likened to the happy valle^ of Rasselas. The Newars were valley of 
devoted to agriculture and trade, and pursued the even 
tenor of their way under the mild influence of Buddhism. 

The East Indian Company carried on a profitable trade 
with Nipal ; and numerous commodities, including quantities 
of gold from Thibet, were iiiqiorted into Behar and Bengal. 

About 1767, ten* yeiirs after Plassy, the Ghorkas of Glyrka 
Kashmfr, a race of Rajputs and Ikahmans, invaded the conquest 
happy valley of Nipal. T'here was no apparent (iausc of * 

quarrel. The Ghorkas were a military people, hungering ' 
after territory and revenue ; and the valley of Nipal, with its 
peaceful population of Buddhist Newars, was open to their 
inroads. They preserved the usages of caste, and worshipped 
the same gods as the Rajpiits of llindustan ; and the Ghorka 
conquest may have been a later wave of the great Brahmanical 
revival, which convulsed India in mediceval times, and drove 
Buddhism out of Hindustan. 

TJie Newars were as helpless to resist the Ghorkas as British • 
sheep when attacked by wolves. The Newar Raja ofi’^^erven- 
Khatmandu abandoned his territories to the invaders, and 
shut himself up in his capital, and implored the help of ‘ **■ 

his mercantile friends in Bengal. Strange to say, the English 
rulers responded to his prayers. Thiir trade was slack, 
their revenues were falling away, gnd specie itself was vanish- 
ing from Bengal. Moreover, the spirit of Clive was still 
abroad, and the Company's servants were burning with 
military glory as well as commercial enterprise. A small 
force was sent to the Himalayas under a Captain Kinloch to 
deliver the Newar Raja from the Ghorkas, and re-open 
the outlets of gold from Thibet. Unfortunately Kinloch 
set out at the worst season of the year. He made a desperate 
effort to march through the Terai in the middle of the rains, 
but was beaten back, by malaria and want of provisions ; 
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and the Newars and their Rajas were abandoned to their 
doom. 

Mahdraja Prithi Narain was the hero and sovereign of the 
Ghorkas. He conquered the Nipal valley by the aid of his 
Bharadars or barons. He made a great slaughter of the 
Newar Rajas, and massacred every Newar of distinction 
throughout the country. The horrors of the Ghorka con- 
quest were beyond all telling, A European cyc-witness, 
Father Guiseppe, describes Prithi Narain as a monster of 
inhumanity — as crafty, treacherous, and bloodthirsty as any 
Tartar conqueror of the olden time. Atrocities and out- 
rages were committed which must be left to the imagination. 
At one city, six miles from Khatmandu, the whole of the in- 
habitants were deprived of their lips and noses in punishment 
for their long and obstinate resistance to the invaders. 

The Ghorka conquest throws valuable light on the ancient 
constitution of the Rajputs. The valley of Nipal was 
parcelled out amongst the Ghorka Bharadars, much in the 
same way that England was parcelled out amongst the 
Norman barons under William the Conqueror. 1'he Maharaja 
reigned at Khatmandu as sovereign and despot; but the 
Bharadars claimed for themselves and families an exclusive 
right to all offices and commands, as well as a voice in the 
national councils. Accordingly the Mahdraja selected his 
ministers exclusively from the Bharadar aristocracy ; and in 
times of national emergency all the Bharadars in the kingdom 
were summoned to a council of state at Khatmandu. 

The strength of the Ghorkas lay in their military organi- 
sation, They maintained three armies at the expense of 
one, each army numbering about twelve thousand men. 
About the end of every year the existing army returned to 
civil life, whilst a-new army was enrolled, which generally 
consisted of old soldiers. , Thus three grained armies could 
be brought into the field in cases of emergency, whilst 
only one army was kept on military duty, and drew military 
pay. 

The old army was disbanded and the new army was 
enlisted at a yearly festival known as the Panjani. At every 
Panjani there was a redistribution of all offices and com- 
mands aniongst the Bharadars and their families. Indeed, 
under the old Ghorka constitution, the Panjani was the great 
institution of the year^ when there was a change of ministers 
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as well as officers and generals, and nothing remained per- a.d. 
manent excepting the Mahiraja. 1771-1792 

Prithi Narain, the hero founder of the Ghorka dynasty in ^ 

Nipal, died in 1771, leaving two sons. The elder succeeded priihi 
to the throne, but died in 1775, leaving an infant son, a Narain: 
babe in arms. Then follpwed the usual complication. The Run 
baby grandson of Prithi Narain was placed upon the throne 
under the name of Run Bahadur. The uncle of the infant, 
the younger son of Prithi Narain, became regent and 1775-86. 
guardian. But the qiieen-rnother also claimed to be regent 
and guardian ; and for some years there was a struggle for 
supremacy between the queen-mother and the uncle — a 
struggle which used to be common to every Hindu court in 
India.^ In 1786, when the boy Mahdraja was eleven years of 
age, the queen-mother^died, and the uncle became supreme. 
Henceforth the unde surrounded the boy with all the young 
profligates of the court, and permitted him to indulge lA every 
species of vice and cruelty, in the hope of thereby perpetuating 
his own authority as regent. It will be seen hereafter that 
he sowed the wind and reaped the whirlwind. 

Meanwhile the Ghorkas were troublesome and aggressive Chinese 
towards all their neighbours — westward towards Kashmir and invasion, 
the Punjab, and eastward towards Sikhim and Bhutan. One *792. 
Ghorka army invaded Thibet and plundered the temples at 
Lhassa and Digarchi. The audacity and sacrilege kindled 
the wTath of the Chinese emperor and court of Pekin ; and 
in 1752 a Chinese army of seventy thousand men advanced 
against Nipal. 

The Ghorkas were wild with alarm, and began to make Ghorkas 
advances to the English. Hitherto they had affected to dis- conclude 
dain trade and traders, and bad displayed a haughty and 
exclusive spirit in their dealings with the Bengal govern- English, 
ment. But the victeffies of the English in the first Mah- i79'».. 
ratta war had inspired them with respect, and they hungered 
'for the help of British arms and soldiers.* They hastily 

^ Such rivalries and jealousies between a minister and a queen- 
mother have been frequent in all oriental courts from a remote antiquity. 

Sometimes the quarrel is prevented by a criminal intimacy between the 
two parties. In India the British government arbitrates as the para- 
mount power, and all quarrels about, a succesbiou or a regency are thus 
nipped in the bud. 

‘ The old trade between Qcngal and Behar had died out under the 
military despotism of the Ghorkas, and every effort to recover it had 

H U 
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A.D. offered to negotiate a treaty of commerce apd friendship 
1792^*795 with the English Resident at Benares; and a treaty was 
concluded in 1792, under which certain privileges were 
granted to traders from British territories, and a fixed 
duty of two and a half per cent was to be charged by 
either government on all commofiities imported on either 
side. 

Apply for The commercial treaty was a blind. The Ghorkas 
amused the Bengal governmeni with hopes of a revival of 
eSna^ trade, and then asked for British help against China. Lord 
Cornwallis replied that the English had no quarrel with the 
Chinese emperor, but would willingly mediate between 
Nipal and China ; and for this purpose he sent Colonel 
Kirkpatrick on a mission to Khatmandu. 

Ilumiliu- Before Kirkpatrick left Patna thtf Ghorkas were routed 
Uori of by the Chinese and driven back to Nipal through the snows 
* of theHimalayas. The Chinese army advanced to Nayakotc, 
within a day’s march of Khatmandu, and dictated their own 
terms. The Ghorka regency was compelled to restore all 
the plunder that had been carried from the temples, and to 
pay tribute for the future to the court of Pekin. 

Mission of The Ghorkas were now disgusted with their treaty with 
^ the English, and only anxious to keep the English out of 
iis failitfc Kirkpatrick was met by rpjpssengers, who announced 

‘ the peace with China, and tried to induce him to go back. 
But the Bengal governhient was anxious to estaUish friendly 
relations with the Ghorka government, and Kirkpatrick 
pushed on to Khatmandu. He was received with every 
show of courtesy and respect, but thwarted in every 
attempt at negotiation. He soon found that his presence at 
Khatmandu was useless and dangerous, and returned 10 
Bengal. Henceforth the treaty was a dead letter. 

Revolution In 1795 there was a devolution at» Khatmandu. Mahd* 
of *795 • raja R6n Ikhadur had reached his twentieth year. He had 
downfall been nurtured in the worst possible school, and the natural 
*re4nt ferocity of his temper had been encouraged rather than 
uiicle. controlled. At last he cunningly worked the destruction of 
his uncle. He suddenly announced in open durbar that 
he had assumed the sovereignty ; and the Bharadars hailed 

hitherto proved a failure. In 1774 Warren Hastings sent a mnsioii to 
Thibet under Mr. Bogle; and in i783Qhe sent another under Mr. 
Turner ; but there was no practical re:>uiL 
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the declaration with a burst of loyalty. The regent uncle a.d. 
.was powerless to contend against the voice of the nobles, *795 »86o 
and compelled to give place to his nephew. For a few 
months he was treated with decent respect, but was then 
arrested, loaded with chains, and thrown into a dungeon. 

Nothing more was heard of him. Some said that he was 
starved to death ; others that he was assassinated by his 
royal nephew. 

' Run Bahadur reigned hver Nipal like another Nero. Kun 
Day by day he took a savage joy in beholding tortures, Bahadur, 
mutilations, and , executions. His marriages and amours 
were the scandal of Khatmandu. His chief wife was 1795.1800. 
childless. His second vvife gave birth to a son, and was 
thehiieglected. Run Bahadur, in spite of his Kshatriya caste, 
v‘was b^nt on securing *a Brahmani bride. He carried off a 
young Brahman! widow from her father’s house in th^plains, 
Vnd^n'ade her his queen, in violation of the laws against 
widow marriages and the mixture of castes ; and a son was 
born of the Brahmanf queen, who was destined to change 
the fortunes of the dynasty. 

Run Bahadur was deeply enamoured of his Brahmanf Death of 
bride. She was his prime favourite, the idol of his soul. V**^*'* 
She was seized with small-pox, and Run Ikhadurwas frantic 
with grief and alarm. He spent vast sums on offerings to ^ 
the gods at the different temples. He summoned the ablest 
physicians* from Benares to attend the sick lady. But 
prayers and medicines were of no avail, and the Brahmanf 
queen was soon numbered with the dead. 

• Run Bahadur was driven to madness by the loss of his Madness 
Brahmanf queen. He broke out in fits of ungovernable 
fury, which spread a wild terror throi^h the court and 
capital. He flogged ^he physiciams, cutoff their noses, and 
sent them back to Benares. He wreaked his vengeance on 
.-^the gods of Nipal by firing cannon at the sacred statues in 
the temple of Pusput Nath, the great national shrine of 
Siva and Parvatf in the suburbs of Khatmandu. He threw 
up ihe sovereignty, and vowed to spend the remainder of 
his days in religioua seclusion at Benares ; and he actually 
placed the little son of his dead queen on the throne of 
.Nipal, and called on the Bharadars to swear allegiance to 
the infant'. He sought; to smooth matters by appointing 
hjs second wife to be regent, and her young son to be 

H H 2 
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A.D. prime minister. The result was a baby sovereign aged four, 
1803-1S02 ^ child premier aged six, and a regent stepmother. But 
Run Bahadur remained at Khatmandu. He had abdicated 
the throne, but persisted in exercising supreme authority. 
Feigned The abdication of Run Bahadur was a mere caprice of 
abdication, insanity. He wished to honour his dead queen by placing 
her son upon the throne ; but he continued to wreak his 
ferocity on those around him. Some officers of govern- 
ment were scourged ; others were hung up by the heels to 
branches of trees. In a word, the sovereign was dangerous 
to his subjects ; and neither rank, age, nor caste could protect 
any one from his blind anger. 

Meanwhile the Bharadars began to conspire against the 
headstrong Mahdraja; and Damoduj Pandey, the head of 
the once famous Pandey family, was the moving spirit of 
the conspiracy. 'Phe Bharadars urged that their allegiance 
Bahadur to had been solemnly transterred to the infant son, and they 
Benares, called on Run Bahadur to complete his abdication of the 
1800. throne by going into exile, Damodur Pandey had 
already gained over the 'army ; indeed, he was a type of 
those Hiqdu ministers who, at different intervals, have 
dragged their country and its princes at the heels of a 
military car, A civil war broke out, and Run Bahadur was 
worsted He saw that his life was in sore peril, and suddenly 
left Khatmandu in the night time,’* and fled to Benares, 
accompanied by his neglected chief queen arid a young 
Bharadar named Bhim Sein Tbapa, who was the head of the 
Thapa family, and bitter rival of the Pandeys. 

Pandeysin The flight of Run Bahadur placed Damodur Pandey at 
^ the head of affairs. He was appointed prime minister to 
Lumer” infant Mahdraja and regent stepmother ; and he filled 
plots. all the ministerial posts with menjJ)ers of the Pandey 
family. Henceforth there were constant plottings at 
Benares for the destruction of the Pandeys and restoration 
of Run Bahadur to the throne of Nipal ; and at the same 
time constant counterplots at Khatmandu for the forcible 
detention of the royal exile in British territory, and the 
destruction of Bhim Sein Thapa. 

; Lord At this period Lord Wellesley was Governor-General 

Wellesley's Qf India, The sudden appearance of the ex-Mahiraja 
wlth^Kun Nipal within British territoryc. stirred up that active 
Bahadur. , nobleman to attempt the recovery of the lost trade. Run 


Pandey 
con- 
»^piwv; 
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Run 
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Bahadur was received by the British authorities at Benares a.d. 
with every mark of honour and distinction. Money from ^3 02-18 03 
the Company’s treasury was advanced for his support. A 
Captain Knox was appointed Political Agent, to carry on 
all communication with the royal exile, and to open up 
negotiations in his behalf with the regency at Khatmandii. 

The government of the East India Company was con- Mission oi 
ducted on mercantile principles. It was therefore deemed Captain 
necessary to apply to the ^horka government for a repay- 
ment of the moneys advanced to the ex-Mahdraja, and also 
for a suitable pension for his future maintenance. Accord- 
ingly Captain Knox was sent to Khalmandu in 1802 to 
make the necessary arrangements, and also to establish a 
cordial friendship with the ruling powers, and open up a 
trade through Nipal^with Thibet and Bhutan. Knox was 
welcomed at Khatmandu with respect and courtesy, but 
soon found that he was hedged around with spies, played 
upon by mendacious intriguers. There was a great show 
of business and much pretended negotiation, but nothing 
was concluded. At heart the (ihorkas were as jealous and 
exclusive as ever, and evidently imagined that Lord 
Wellesley was scheming to restore Run Bahadur, overthrow 
the (ihorka dominion, and take possession of Nipal. After 
much prevarication and vacillation they agreed to pay 
certain yearly allowances to the ex-Mahiraja, as long as 
he was detained in British territory. In return, the ex- 
Malidaja' pledged himself to devote the remainder of his 
life to the worship of the Supreme Spirit at Benares, under 
the religious title of “ Swami." But the money was never 
sent to Benares, and Run Bahadur only professed to be a 
Swami until a way was opened for his restoration to the 
throne at Khatmandu. • 

Suddenly the chi|f queen left the ex-Mahdraja at Benares, Revolution 
‘ and made her way to Nipal. She was resolved to oust the ^8^3 • 
second queen from the regency, and take the government 
into her own hands. Her approach threw the court of genomes 
Khatmandu into confusion. Cannon were drawn up before regent, 
the city gates ; guards were posted in every avenue ; ammu- 
nition was served out ; and hurry, noise, and disorder pre- 
vailed in every quarter. Damodur Pandey began to 
vacillate, and went out to make terms with the chief queen. 

In his absence the second queen fled from the palace with 
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A.D. the infant Maharaja, and took refuge in the temple of 
1803*11504 pusput Nath. Meanwhile the chief queen was joined by 
Damodur Pandey, and entcrkl Khatmandu in triumph, and 
assumed the post of regent. The infant Mahdraja was then 
brought back from the temple, and placed upon the throne ; 
and the second queen saved her life by timely submission 
to her older rival. 


Failure of 
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mission. 


Run 
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Downfall 
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The new government was profuse in promises to Captain 
Knox, but only to cajole and tl^jvart him. ,The new queen 
regent evaded the terms which had been accepted by her 
predecessor ; and Knox left Khatmandu in disgust as Kirk- 
patrick had done ten years previously. Accordingly Lord 
Wellesley formally announced to the new government that 
the alliance with Nipal was dissolved, and told the ex- 
Maharaja that he might leave Benaris, and go where he 
pleased. 

In 18^4 Run Bahadur returned to Nipal accompanied by 
Bh(m Sein Thapa. Damodur Pandey came out to meet him 
at the head of the Ghorka army, prepared to join him or 
fight him as occasion might arise. But the Ghorka soldiery 
were still loyal at heart towards the ex-Mahdraja. Run 
Bahadur fearlessly advanced towards the opposing column, 
and threw his royal bonnet into the air, exclaiming, ‘‘Now, 
my Ghorkas, who is for me, and who is for the Pandeys ? ” 

At once the whole army received their sovereign with 
acclamations. Damodur Pandey was arrested on r the spot, 
loaded with chains, and canied off to Khatmafidu, *an (1 
beheaded with many of his adherents. T|?e chief queen 
resigned the government into the hands 'of her husband j but 
Run Bahadur dared not assume the title of Mahdraja. The 
army had sworn fidelity to ^he son of the Brahmani queen ; 
and Run Bahadur was obliged to be content with the post 
of regent, and to carry on nhe governn^nt in the name of 
his son, with Bhlm Sein Thapa for his prime minister. 


Counter The revolution, however, was not yet over. The air of 
conspiracy. Khatmandu auras heavily charged with plots and intrigues. 

Many Bharadars had supported the Pandeys, and they now 
dreaded the resentment of the Thapas. A conspiracy was 
formed under the leadership of the brother of Run Bahadur 


for the overthrow of the new government, and the destruc- 


tion of the Thapas j but the scheme exploded before it was 


ripe for execution. 
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Blum Sein Thapa discovered the plot, and mside his a.d 
arrangements accordingly. By His advice Run Bahadur *804:1813 
ordered his brother to attend the durbar, and then directed ' 
him to join the Ghorka army on the western frontier. The 
brother returned an insolent reply, and was ordered off to Bah^ur. 
immediate execution. The brother drew his sword before 
he could be arrested, atld slaughtered Run Bahadur on the 
spot, but was then cut to pieces on the floor of the hall. 

The bystanders were hoyor-stricken at the double murder. Mas'sacre 
Every man was cowed, and thought only of his own safety. 

Bhi'm Scin Thapa alone was master of himself and thc™*"*^"" 
situation. By his orders every enemy of the Thapa family 
was put to the sword on the charge of being implicated in 
the murder of Run Bahadur. Fifty officers of the army are 
said to have been executed amidst the general massacre. 
Meanwhile the remains of tlie dead sovereign were carried 
oflf to the place of burning; and his second qyeen, the 
deposed regent-mother, was forced to immolate herself on 
the funeral pile. 

The deeply laid plot of Bhlm Sein Thapa was soon revealed Rule of 
to the people of Khatmandu, It turned out that he was Bhini Sein 
the secret paramour of the chief queen. Accordingly the^i“®“^ 
chief queen resumed her post of regent-mother, and BWm 
Sein Thapa continued to hold the post of prime minister, ^ 
whilst he was virtually the sole ruler of Nipal. For some 
years there was a lull in the domestic politics of the Ghorkas, 
butKiuiimwhile the Ghorka rulers were forcing the British 
government in|o a war against Nipal. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

NIPAL WAR: LORD MOIRA (HASTINGS,)^ 

1814 TO lSl6. 

« 

In 1813, eight years after the elevation of Bhfm Sein 
Thapa, l^rd Minto resigned the post of Governor-General 
of India into the hands of Lord Moira. Ever since the 
dissolution of the alliance by Lord Wellesley in 1804, theic 
had been constant wrangling between the two governments. 
The Ghorka authorities had been gradually absorbing British 
territory along the whole line of frontier to the north of 
Hindustan, from the neighbourhood of Darjeeling to the 
neighbourhood of Simla. Sir George Barlow had remon- 
strated, and Lord Minto had remonstrated, but to no purpose. 
Each Governor-General in turn had overlooked the aggres- 
sions in order to avoid a war ; until at last it was (nfiCQj^ered 
that within the previous quarter of a century more than two 
hundred British villages had been added to Nipal territory ; 
and it was obvious that the aggressions were conducted on a 
regular system, having for its object the extcnsicM of Nipal 
dominion to the banks of the Ganges. 

At last two large districts) were annexed by the Ghorka 
authorities, respecting which there couid not be a shadow 
of doubt. At this date Lord Minto was stUl Governor- 
General, and he invited the Nipal government to send a 
commissioner to investigate the claim to the two districts, 
in association with a British commissioner. The mvestiga- 
tion lasted over a year. In the end it was ascertained that 
the districts in question had always belonged to Oude ; and 

‘ Lord Moira was not created Marqnis of Hastings until after the 
Nipal war, but he i« be>t known to history by 1 h<t latter title. 
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that they formed a part of the territory which the Nawab aji. 

Vizier had ceded to the British government in i8oi. The 
Nipal commissioner was unable to disprove this fact, or to 
show that his government had any claim whatever to the 
disputed territory. 

The Nipal government dealt with the case in characteristic The 
fashion. They recallefl their commissioner, and stoutly 
maintained that the investigation proved their right to the two 
districts. Lord Minto then brought matters to a crisis. He 
sent an ultimatum to the effect that unless the districts were 
restored they would be recovered by force. The answer 
was not received until after the arrival of I^rd Moira ; it 
was to the effect that the districts belonged to Nipal, and 
would not be surrendered. 

Lord Moira followed up the action of his predecessor by Reco\er)' 
sending another ultimatum, fixing the day on w^hich the dib- 
districts were to be restored. The Nipal governmenr, allowed 
the time to pasts ) and a British detachment took possesvsion 
of the districts without opposition, and set up police-stations 
for their protection. 

But although the Ghorka government had treated the Council of 
ultimatum with aiiparent contempt, the letter of Lord Moira bharadars 
had nevertheless created a profound sensation, and led to 
a division of parties in Nipal. BMm Sein 'J’hapa foresaw 
that the local dispute about frontier districts was bioadening 
into a que^ion of peace or war. He summoned the Bharadars 
to a o^v.iieil of state at Khatmandu, and twenty-two Bharadars 
assembled to discuss the question. 

Amar Singh, the most renowned general in the Ghoika Ghorka 
army, was opposed to the war. He had faced Runject Singh, debates 
the “ lion ** of the Punjab ; and he knew something of the q” 
fighting powers of Englishmen, and tffie resources of the 
British government. Fighting rlgainst the Newars,*' he said, 

*‘was like hunting *'deer; but fighting against Englishmen 
would be like battling with tigers.*’ Other chiefs joined 
Amar Singh ia deprecating a collision with the British 
government ; but Bhfm Sein Thapa held a different opinion. 

♦‘What power," he asked, can fight against us in Nipal? 

Not even the great Alexander of Macedon could carry his 
rams into our mountains.^ Ouc hills and fastnesses are the 

^ Alexander the Great Is known to Asiatics by the name of Sekunder. 

Bhim Sein Tbav^a alluded to him as Sekunde:, but the name wbuld 
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woik of God, and ait not to be taken by mortals. As for 
the English, they (ould not even capture the forttess of 
Bhurtporc, which is the work ot men’s hands ; how then shall 
they reduce our strongholds, which were created by the 
Almighty ? There can be no peace between Nipal and the 
English, until the Company have surrendered all their 
provinces to the northward of the Ganges, and made the 
Ganges their boundary against us.” 

The council of Bhaiadars re;;plved on war; but a .war 
aftor oriental fashion. They did not make a declaration 
of hostilities, and prepare for a solemn appeal to the God 
of battles ; but they sent a large force into the disputed 
districts which h.id been recovered by the English, and 
attacked a police station', and slaughtered eighteen police 
constables. The Ghorka army then h(»tened back to Khat- 
mandu, leaving the English to make their way thro'ugh the 
swamps and forests of the Terai, and climb the heights of 
the Himalayas, before they could exact retribution for the 
cowardly crime. 

Lord Moira soon planned a campaign against Nipal. Four 
British divisions, aggreg.ating thirty thousand men and sixty 
guns, proceeded to enter Nipal at four diftcrent points : the 
western column on the Sutlej, the eastern column on 
Khatinandu, and the other two columns on intermediate 
positions. , 

The operations of 1814 proved very nearly a failure. The 
Ghorkas exhibited a pluck and bravery which Seek the 
English by surprise. General (lillespie, the hero of Vellore, 
who Commanded one of the columns, was shot dead whilst 
recklessly attempting to storm a mountain fortress without 
a siege ttain. Other generals showed a strange incompe- 
tence, and one of 'diem on setting out was so alarmed at 
the density of the forests in the Terai, tiiat he galloped back 
to Dinapore, leaving his division bchinif him. 

General David Ocliterlony, who commanded the division 
advancing by the way of the Sutlej and Lildhiana, was pitted 
against Araar Singh, the Ghorka general who had depre- 
cated the war. Ochterlony was a Company’s ofitcer of the 
old heroic type. In his younger dAys he had fought against 
Hyder Ali in the Carnatic under Sir Eyre Coote. At a later 

convey no idea to English readers, and has ^accordingly be^ modified 
in the text. 
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day he bad held Delhr against the Mahratta army under A.p, 
Jaswant Rao Holkar. His advance up the Hinjalayas was ^Si4-iSi6 
a marvel of .caution and audacity. Those who have visited 
Simla will realise the difliculties of his march along shelves 
and precipices, dragging up eighteen- pounders, and opening 
roads by blasting rocks, and battering down obstructions 
with his field guns. For five months, at the worst season 
of the year,^ in the teeth of snowstorms and mountain 
blasts, he carried one forgiess after another, until not a 
stroffghold was left in the hands ^f the enemy excepting 
Maloun» 

The fortress of Maloun was situated on a shelf of the Fall of 
Himalayas, with steep declivities of two thousand feet on Miiloun. 
two of its sides. Amar Singh was shut up in Maloun. After 
a desperate attack (yi the British works, he held out till 
the British batteries were aboiit^ to open on his stronghold, 
and then came to terms, and was permitted to march out 
with the honours of war. 

The fall of Maloun shook the faith of Bhim Sein Thapa Nipalc^e 
in his heaven-built fortresses, and he sent commissioners to J'we for 
m^k^ terms with the British government. He ceded all 
Ae conquests of the Ghorkas to the westward of the 
Kali river, together with the whole of the Terai ; and he 
also agreed to receive a British Resident at Khatmandu ; 
but nothing was said about a ^iibsidiary force. 

The negotiations were closed ; Lord Moira had even Sudden 
signc^ltys^ treaty ; when a question arose as to whether the renewal of 
Terai, which* hnd been cqded ^to the English, included tlie 
forest on tbe lower slopes of the Himalayas, or only the 
marshy plain at the foot of the mountain. At this moment 
A max Singh returned to Khatmandu, and persuaded the 
Bharadars to defend their mountain terrid^ry to the last, and 
if conquered to retir|^towar<^s thina, rather than yield to the 
demands of the British government. 

Lord Moifa,^ who had been honoured with the title of Treaty of 
Marquis of Hastings, at once prepared to renew the war. Segowlie, 
In the; beginning of i8i6, General Sir David Ochterlony, 
who had beon made a baronet, advanced towards Khat- 
tnandu with an army of tjventy thousand men, and defeated 
the Ghorka -army within fifty miles of the capital. The 
original freaty was then concladed ih hot haste by the 
Thapa regent; the ued seal was -attached; peace was 
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A.t>. concluded at Segowlie, and the British army was withdrawn 
1814-1816 ifQju jgipal. But the difference about the Tenai was re- 
newed in other forms with a tenacity peculiar to the Ghorka 
character; it ended by the British government tacitly 
abandoning its rights rather than renew the war. The 
other mountain territory ceded by the treaty has however 
proved a valuable acquisition ; it has furnished sites for the 
principal hill stations in India,— for Simla and Mussoorie,’ 
Landour and Nynee Tal. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

PINDHARI WAR, AND FALL OF THE PEISHWA : LORD HASTINGS. 

A.D. 1815 TO 1823. 

In 1815-16, whilst Sir David Ochtcrlony was bringing the j»,d. 
Nipal war to a close, the Pindharies began 10 make raids on 1815-1817 
British territories. One horde of eight thousand hbrscmen 
swept the Ni/anVs territories as far south as the Kistna river. Jaidson 
Another and a larger horde of twenty-five thousand British 
Pindharies entered the Madras Presidency, and plundered territories, 
three hundred villages on the coast of Coromandel. A i8*5-i6* 
third band of five hundred horsemen rode through the 
Peishwa’s dominions, and plundered the villages along the 
coast of Malabar for a distance of two hundred miles, anti 
then returned up the valley of the Taptf river to their homes 
in M^lwa. 

Lord Hastings determined, in spite of all orders to the Lord 
contrary, td take steps for the extermination of l.hese Hasting 
execrable miscreants. Other Pindhari raids were carried out ^ 
in the cold weather of 1816 and 1817, and confirmed him extinction 
in this resolution. He tried to form SLch a league with the of the 
Mahratta powers would af legist prevent them from inter- I’lndha- 
fering in behalf of the Pindharies. At the same time he 
secretly and silently made his own preparations for a cam- 
paign on such a large scale against the homes of the Pindhari 
hordes as would ensure their destruction once and for 
ever. 

Meanwhile the horrible details of Pindhari atrocities were Indigna- 
told in England, and created a revulsion of public opinion. 

Even the Mahrattas were forgotten in the stern resolution to pindhari 
punish the Pindharies and put an end to their cruel raids, atrocities. 
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Stories were related of villages surrounded by. swarms of 
savage banditti.; of fire and sword, rapine, murder, torture, 
and outrage, which spread universal alarm, and were proved 
by unquestionable testimony. At the approach of the Find- 
haries, fathers were known to pile fire-wood round their 
dwellings, and perish with all their families in flames kindled 
by their own hands ; and in some^ cases the whole female 
population of a village threw themselves into wells rather 
than fall into the hands of such mgreiless marauders. Under 
such circumstances the home authorities violated their own 
policy of non-intervention, and hastened to sanction the 
most vigorous measures for the protection of British subjects. 
The British cabinet concurred with the Court of Directors 
in authorising hostilities against Sindia, Holkar, or any 
other native power, that should venture to protect the 
Pindharies against the just resentment of the British 
government. 

At thfe moment, and indeed for some years previously, 
the British government was aware that certain secret intrigues 
were being carried on at Poona by Baji Rao Peishwa, and 
his minister Trimbukji Dainglia, with Sindia and Holkar's 
governments, and even with the Pindhari leaders. The 
main object of these intrigues was to re-establish political 
relations with Sindia and Holkar contrary to the treaty of 
Bassein ; to restore the Peishwa to the headship of the 
Mahratta empire; and to form a general confederacy of 
native powers for the overthrow of the British government. 

The objects which the Peishwa and his minister had in 
view might possibly be justified as patriotic efforts to throw 
off a foreign yoke ; but the underhand means employed to 
carry them out were of a nature to provoke the hostility of 
the British government The f eishwa had certain money 
claims against the Ni/am of Hyderabad and the Gaekwar of 
Baroda ; and these claims were to have been settled by the 
arbitration of the British government in accordance with 
the treaty of Bassein. But the Peishwa evaded all such 
arbitration, and it was discovered th^t these claims were 
used as a cover for carrying on secret negotiations with the 
Nizam and the Gaekwar, like those which had been carried 
on with Sindia, Holkar, and the Pindharf leaders. 

In 1815 it was proposed that the Gaekwar should send 
his minister to Poona to settle the claims of the Peishwa 
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against Baroda. This minister was a Brahman of high a.j». 
caste, named Gungadhiir Shastri. His sacred character would 
have ensured his safety in any other court in India ; but the 
unscrupulous treachery of Baji Rao was notorious, and the of Gmi- 
Shastri would not go to Poona until the British, government gadlmr 
guaranteed his safety. Shastri 

Gungadhur Shastri was coldly received at Poona. He was 
suspected of being a friend of the British government, and 
was treated with so much reserve and covert hostility that cold and’ 
he prepared to return to Baroda. His departure, however, hot. 
would*4iave pul an end to all further communications with 
the Gaekwar. Accordingly the Pcishwa and his minister 
turned round, and won him over by flattery and cajolery. 

The Shastri was told that the Peisluva had been so much 
struck by his talents* that he was to be appointed minister 
at Poona directly the claims against Baroda were settled. 

IMoreover a marriage was arranged between the son of the 
Shastri and a sister-in-law of the Peishwa. • 

The result of this cajolery was that Gungadhur Shastri Halting 
was brought to agree to a settlement of the claims, which 
. was more favourable to the Peishwa than to the Gaekwar. Gaekwar 
The proposals were sent to Baroda for ratification, but the and the 
Gaekwsu: was very angry and sent no reply. The Shastri I’eishwa, 
became alarmed ; he was afraid that the Gaekwar would think 
that he had neglected his master’s interests in order to form 
a marriage connection with the Peishwa. Accordingly he 
bipke off the marriage. 

The Peishwa was mortally offended at this proceedihg, Murder of 
but betrayed no sign of anger to the Shastri. On the con- 
trary, the Shastri was treated with more kindness and cordi- 
ality than ever. He was invited to accompany the Peishwa 
and his minister on a pilgrimage to th,: temple of Punder- 
pore. He was wa|ped of danger, but was too much puffed 
up with the deference paid to him to take any heed. He 
went to Punderpore, dined with the Peishwa, proceeded to 
the temple, performed his devotions, took leave of the 
Peishwa and minister on the veranda of the temple, and 
set out to return to Poona. He had scarcely gone three 
hundred yards from the temple gateway, when he was attacked 
and cut to pieces by assassins who had been hired by the 
minister, Trimbukji Dainglia.’ 

Inhere was no doubt of the guilt of Trimbukji Dainglia. 
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A.D. Mr. Elphinstone, the British Resident at Poona, investigated 
iS i5-i8 i 7 the and found that it was Trimbukji who hired the 
Surrender ^^^^assins. The general voice of the country pronounced 
of the Trimbukji was the murderer of the Brahman. There 

Peishwa's was no moral doubt that the Peishwa was also implicated, 
minister, but that was allowed to pass. The British government had 
guaranteed the safety of the Shastri, and the Peishwa was 
called upon to surrender the murderer. The Peishwa tried 
to evade the demand, but was at l^st terrified into compliance; 
and Trimbukji was placed under confinement in the fortress 
of Thanna on the island of Salsette, near Bombay. 

Romantic Trimbukji Dainglia was confined at Thanna from Septem- 
escapeof ber, 1815, to December, 1816. To prevent the possibility 
DainWhii^* of escape, his guard was composed entirely of Europeans. 
1816.** * ^se was hopeless. ,He admitted to the 

officers of his guard that he had planned the murder of 
the Shastri, but declared that he only acted under the 
orders df the Peishwa. Subsequently Baji Rao managed to 
communicate with his favourite. A Mahratta horsekeeper 
in the service of one of the officers of the garrison passed 
the window of the prisoner every day with his master’s 
horse. He carelessly sung a Mahratta song under the 
window, which the European guards neither understood nor 
suspected, but which told the ex-minister how to escape.^ 
A number of Mahratta horsemen wore lying in wait in the 
neighbourhood, and one night Trimbukji Dainglia was 
missing. lie had escaped over the wall, joined the paKy of 
horsemen, and fled northward to the hills and jungles of 
Kandeish, where he found refuge amongst the Bhfls. No 
one doubted that Baji Rao had abetted the escape of his 
favourite; but nothing could be proved, and the matter 
was allowed to drojiff 

^ Bishop Heber turned the Mahratta ballsuf into English verse as 
follows 

** Behind the bush the bowmen hide 
The horse beneath the tree. 

Where shaU I find the knight will ride 
The jungle paths with me? 

“ There are five*and-fifty coursers there, 

And four-aud'fifty men ; 

When the fifty-fifth shall mount his steed, 

The Dekhan thrives again.” 

• Jmrnal^ 
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All this while, however, the Peishwa was actively but a.d. 
secretly^ negotiating with Sindia, Holkar, Amir Khan, and 1816-1817 
the Pindhari leaders, against the British government. He 
was enlisting troops in all directions, and sending large sums intrigues 
of money to Trimbukji Dainglia to enable him to raise a of the 
force in like manner. Subsequently Mr. Elphinstone Peishwa. 
discovered that Trimbukji had assembled an army within 
fifty miles of Poona. The Peishwa denied all know- 
ledge of the fact, but continued to aid and abet his 
exiled favourite, and encoflraged him to make war on the 
British government 

The conduct of Baji Rao Peishwa at this crisis was as lncrea*;ing 
provoking to Lord Hastings as the conduct of Jaswant dangers. 
Rao Holkar had been to Lord Wellesley. It threatened 
to interfere with his plans for the extermination of the 
Pindharies. Lord rfastings had been most anxious to avoid 
a breach with Baji Rao, and had consequently ignored the 
Peishwa’s connivance at the murder of the Shaftri and 
escape of the minister. But Baji Rao was enlisting large 
bodies of troops in spite of the Residents remonstrances ; 
and he was placing his forts in a state of preparation, and 
sending his treasures out of Poona. At the same time the 
number of rebels under Trimbukji was increasing daily. 

It was obvious that the Peishwa was engaged in a con- 
spiracy against the British government in order to effect 
the restoration of Trimbukji Dainglia to power, and possibly 
to carry out designs of a more serious character. 

At last in April, 1817, Mr, Elphinstone told the Peishwa The 
that unless he put a stop to his hostile preparations, active Peishwa 
measures would be taken against him by the British govern- 
ment. The Peishwa was now alarmed, and made a show of treaty of 
disbanding troops ; but all this while he was raising fresh Poona, 
levies, and rc-enlisting the disbanded troops in other quarters, June, 

III May the Residem sent an ultimatum ; and after endless 
evasions and delays the Peishwa came to terms, and delivered 
up three important fortresses as pledges of his future good 
behaviour. In J une, 1 8 1 7, a treaty was concluded at Poona, 
under which the Peishwa ceded a considerable territory^ 
and pledged himself to hold no further communication with 
any power whatever, Mahratta or otherwise, excepting the 
British government. 

Lord Hastings was ^t this time completing his military 

: I 
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A.D. preparations ; he was assembling the largest army that had 
| 8»7 ever appeared in India under British colours. Lord Corn- 
Military brought thirty thousand men to bear against Tippu. 

prepara- Wellesley assembled nearly sixty thousand during the 

tions for second Mahratta war. Lord Hastings called together the 
extenni- ■ armies of the three Presidencies, which, together with native 
pt nHh n. contingents and irregular troops, numbered nearly a hundred 
ries. ’ and twenty thousand strong. He was resolved, not only to 
exterminate the Pindharies, but^to take decisive measures 
with the three predatory powers, — Sindia, Holkar, and 
Amir Khan. 

Findha- Lord Hastings planned a campaign for placing the 
Pindharies between two fires ; between the Bengal army 
lemmc north under his own command, and the Madras 

army from the south under Sir Thomas Hislop. On the 
4(- north four Bengal divisions were to march from the Jumna, 
and to close round Malwa from the side of Bundelkund, 
Agra, £nd Rajpiitana. At the same time four Madras 
divisions were to move from the south, cross the Nerbudda, 
and drive the Pindharies out of their haunts towards the 
river Chambal, where a Bengal force was lying in wait to 
receive them. 

Attitude of The three predatory powers were aware of the move- 
the three nients of the Madras army from the southward, but they had 
pmvcK^ no inkling of the decisive operations which Lord Hastings 
Smdia, proposed to cany out on the northward from the side of 
Holkar, Bengal They imagined that the greater part of the British 
and Amir forces on the Madras side were to be employed in defending 
the frontiers of the Nizam, the Raja of NagporO, and the 
British possessions. They expected that a British detachment 
would make a push upon the homes of the Pindharies to 
the northward of tlie Nerbudda ; but they calculated that 
the Pindharies would hide themselves j^r a while, either by 
enlisting in the predatory armies of the -three powers, or by 
retiring to remote villages. Moreover they chuckled over 
the idea that when the storm had blown over, and the 
British troops had returned to cantonments, the Pindharies 
would revenge the British attack on thmr homes by still 
more savage and extensive raids on British territories. 

Daulat Rao Sindia was die most decided supporter of the 
Pindharies. As far back as 1816 he engaged to help in the 
expulsion of the Pmdharies ; but he hoped to evade hi> 
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promise by some delusive action against the Pindharies, A.n. 

which might be managed in concert with their chiefs. He '^*7 

permitted the British to establish posts in his territories for 
operations against the Pindharies, but made no attempt to leans to 
co-operate with the British officers for the destruction oftbePm- 
his old retainers. On the contrary, his officers maintained dhanes. 
cordial relations with tht Pindhari leaders, in spite of the 
remonstrances of Captain Close, the British Resident. 

In 1817, at the beginniiig of the campaign, Daulat Rao Yields to 
Sindia was asked to issue orders for the friendly reception British 
of the Madras army, which was crossing the Nerbudda into 
his territories in order to dislodge the Pindharies from his 
dominions. He was thunderstruck at the demand, and said 
that it required time for consideration. He was told by 
Captain Close that deliberation was out of the question ; that 
the Madras forces were hastening northward on the faith 
that he was acting in concert with them for the ^extirpa- 
tion of the Pindharies ; and that these movements were 
combined with those of the Bengal army, which was about 
to cross the Jumna under the command of the Governor- 
General in person. Sindia saw that he was outwitted, and 
in imminent danger of being overwhelmed. He was over- 
awed by the threatened approach of the Bengal army under 
Lord Hastings. Next day he sent to say that he had des- 
patched orders to his officers for the friendly reception of the 
British troops within his own territories. 

Lord Hastings was fully alive to the fact that the sym- Necessity 
pathies of the three predatory powers were with the Pind- foi du- 
haries j and that the Pindharies looked to them for refuge 
and protection during the coming storm. Consequently he 
foresaw that the mere expulsion of the Pindharies from their ^weis. ^ 
haunts would not secure the peace of India, or prevent the 
revival of the pred^ory system.* Accordingly he resolved 
to disarm the three predatory powers before rooting out the 
Pindharies. 

Daulat Rao Sindia soon felt that his powers for mischief Negotia- 
were ebbing away. He was told that he had violated exist- 
ing treaties by carrying on secret negotiations uith the 
Feishwa, as well as with Runjeet Singh, the ruler of the sindia. 
Punjab. Nevertheless Lord Hastings was willing to leave 
him in possession of his territories, but was determined to 
deliver the Rajpiit states out of the clutches of the predatory 

I I a 
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A,D. powers by reviving the protective treaties that had been 
annulled by Sir George Barlow. 

Treacher- Daulat Rao Sindia was singularly unlucky, 

ons nego." Whilst Solemnly protesting that he had carried on no nego- 
tiations tiations contrary to treaty, two of his messengers were 

with anested on the road to Nipal conveying letters to the 

Nipal. Ghorka government at Khatmandu* Other letters were dis- 
covered between the leaves of a Sanskrit book, which had 
been glued together, and concealed amongst the baggage of 
the messengers. The contents* proved that Daulat Rao 
Sindia was making proposals to the Thapa ministry for a 
combined attack of Ghorkas and Mahrattas on the British 
government. 

Ignored by Lord Hastings, however, was not inclined to press matters 

Lord Has- too hardly upon the Mahratta. He^, directed the British 
tn6Sil'‘wUh ^0 ™^ke over the documents to Daulat Rao Sindia 

Sindia,' * durbar, briefly stating what they were and what 

1817. they- cbntained. Sindia was dumb with astonishment and 
alarm ; he could make no defence whatever. He agreed to 
a new treaty under which the Rajpiit states, and all other 
native states that desired it, were taken under British 
protection. He also pledged himself to co-operate for the 
expulsion of the Pindharies, and to prevent the future for- 
mation of any predatory gangs in his dominions. 

Treaty Negotiations were next opened with Amir Khan, through 
with Amir Mr. Charles Metcalfe, the British Resident at Delhi. The 
Khan. Afghan freebooter was growing old, and could not contend 
against the British government. He agreed to a treaty 
which converted a leader of bandits into a prince, and 
turned a predatory power into a native state under the 
guarantee of the British government. In return, Amir 
Khan engaged to« abstain from all depredations for the 
future; to reduce his troops to a s^ecifled number; to 
surrender his artillery to the British government at a certain 
valuation ; to refrain from all foreign conquest and aggran- 
disement ; to exclude Pindharies and plunderers of every 
kind from his dominions ; and tc oppose to the utmost of 
his power the revival of the predatory system. Amir Khan 
thus appears in history as the founder of a Muhammadan 
dynasty, which is represented to this day by the Nawab of 
Tonk in Rajpritana. 

The territories of Holkar were in a different condition to 
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those of Sindia or Amir Khan. The government had been a.d. 
rapidly declining ever since the insanity of Jaswant Rao j *817-1818 
and after his death it had fallen into a state of imbecility, 
and was literally at the mercy of the so-called army of govern-** 
Holkar. The best provinces were usurped by military chiefs, ment at 
or mutinous bodies of armed men. The regent-mother, «ercy 
Tulsf Baf, and the young prince, Mulhar Rao Holkar, had 
sought refuge in a remote fortress from the outrages of the • 
turbulent soldiery, who wei^ clamouring for arrears of pay. 

Under such circumstances the regent-mother was naturally 
anxious for British protection against the army. 

In October, 1817, Lord Hastings left Cawnpore and Destrue- 
began to cross the Jumna j and the different divisions of his p?**,?*^ ** 
army took up the positions assigned them. Meanwhile the 
Pindharies had been, dislodged from their haunts by the 1817-18. 
Madras army, and fled with their wives and families to the •• 
northward ; and now found themselves checkmated by the 
Bengal forces, and barred out of Rajpdtanaand Buntfelkund. 

They were panic-stricken at the open defection of Sindia, 
and knew not where to go. All their anxiety was to avoid 
a conflict with the British troops. One body managed to 
escape in a southerly direction, with the loss of nearly all 
its baggage j the rest were forced to abandon their horses 
and hide themselves in the jungles, where numbers perished 
miserably. The body that escaped tow-ards the south re- 
ceived a severe defeat, and suffered so much in smaller 
encounters that in the end it was completely dispersed. 

Many were slain in these actions and the subsequent flight ; 
and many fell by the hands of the villagers in revenge for 
their former cruelties. 

In this state of misery and despair some of the Pindhari Extinction 
leaders threw themselves upon tlie mercy of the conquerors, of the 
Khurfm was provide with a landed estate in British tern- ^ j 
tory, and permitted to reside there with his family. Chetu 
was killed in the jungles by a tiger. Several of the sub- 
ordinate chiefs, and some of their followers, were settled in 
agricultural pursuits in the territories of the Newab of 
Bhopal, and converted into peaceful and profitable subjects. 

Others who survived the conflict mingled with the population 
and melted away, insomuch that after a very few years not 
a trace of the Pindhari gangs remained. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

MAHRA'ITA CONQUEST: LORD dASTlNCS. 

AD. 1817 TO 1823. 

A.D( From the very beginning of the Pindhari war the attention 
1817-1823 of Lord Hastings was distracted by untoward events. He 
Mahi^ta ho{ 5 ed to suppress the predatory system in India, without 
.it!; J r. * disturbing one of the established principalities, or adding a 
Lord rood of land to the British empire. This politic intention 
Hastings was thwarted by sheer force of circumstances. Whilst he 
thwarted. advancing against the Findharies, Daulat Rao Sindia 
and Amir Khan remained true to their engagements, but 
the Peishwa, the Raja of Nagpore, and the army of Holkar, 
broke out in open hostilities to the British government, and 
his hopes of maintaining the existing political system were 
at an end. 

Desperate Baji Rao Fei^wa could no more keep the treaty of 
designs of Poona than he could keep that of Bassein. It was equally 
FeishwaJ nature as a Mahratta, his culture as a 

Brahman, and his experiences as a Peishwa. It was just 
as reasonable to suppose that he could remain at Poona 
content with the loss of his suzerainty^ as to suppose that 
the first Napoleon would have remained at Elba content 
with the loss of his empire. 

Duplicity Meantime Baji Rao Peishwa was playing his old game of 
I of .‘he duplicity. He had signed die treaty of Poona in June, 

^ 1817, and he then tried to dirow dust in the eyes of the British 

Resident by pretending to disband his army. He discharged 
large bodies of cavalry, but gave the officers seven months’ 
pay in advance, and sent them to their res|)ective villages 
with orders to return to Poona with their friends and 
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followers directly they received his summons. In July he a.d. 
left Poona, and went on a pilgrimage to the temples of ^^*7 
Punderpore, the scene of the murder of Gungadhur Shastri. 

Front Punderpore he went to another sacred place, named 
Maholi, which was situated near Satara, the later capital 
of the dynasty of Sivaji, 

At this crisis Sir John JMalcolm was at Poona, busied with Meeting 
political arrangements connected with the approaching with bir 
Pindhariwar. Malcolm knew the Peishwa well, having accom-J?^?' 
panied him on his restoratidii to Poona in 1803. Accordingly at^MahTli. * 
Malcolm received a pressing invitation from Baji Rao to visit 
him at Maholi, and readily accepted it in the hope of reconcil- 
ing the Peishwa to his new situation. Baji Rao welcomed 
Malcolm most cordially, spoke of his restoration in 1803, de- 
clared that John Malcolm and Arthur Wellesley were his best 
friends, and dilated Sn his lasting gratitude to the English. 

But he was ev^idently smarting under the treaty of Poona. 

He bitterly complained of his loss of position and territory, 
and especially harped upon the three fortresses which 
he had been forced to surrender as pledges of ’ his good 
faith. 

An officer of Malcolm’s experience ought to have known Malcolm 
that Baji Rao was only cajoliing him, in the hope of getting outwitted, 
back the three fortresses before committing himself to a 
war. But Malcolm believed in the sincerity of the Peishwa, 
and tried to soothe him with promises of future reward and 
consideration. He explained the coming operations against 
the Pindharies, and exhorted the Peishwa to co-operate 
heartily with the English during the campaign. He then 
returned to Poona, so convinced of the good faith of the 
.Peishwa that he actually induced Mr. Eipbinstone to restore 
the three fortresses. 

Elphinstone however had lo^J all faith in Baji Rao. He SceptlciKm 
restored the fortreSes because he would not throw cold Flphiu- 
water on Malcolm's hopes j but he was by no means carried 
away by Malcolm’s generous enthusiasm, and events soon 
proved that Elphinstone was in the right 

Baji Rao returned to Poona in September, and took Treachery 
enormous numbers of horsemen into his pay, declaring 
tliat he was going to make war on the Pindhaiies, Elphin- 
stone was not deluded, for Baji Rao was enlisting double 
the number of troqps that could, possibly be required. 
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A.D. Moreover Baji Rao evaded sending any troops to the 
northward, although their presence was urgently required 
on the Nerbudda, At the same time he was putting 
his fortresses into a state of defence, strengthening the 
garrisons, and storing them with provisions and treasure. 
It was also discovered that he was trying to seduce the 
English sepoys from their allegiance by bribes and promises ; 
sending secret emissaries to the Raja of Nagpore, as well 
as to Sindia, Holkar, and Amfr Khan; and planning to 
assassinate Elph instone, either ^ by treacherously inviting 
him to an interview, or hy surrounding the Residency with 
a rebel force under Trimbukji Dainglia, 

Prepara- Elphinstone knew pretty well what was going on, but was 
tionii anxious not to precipitate a rupture, and accordingly 
- proceeded very cautiously with his preparations for defence, 
stone^l'^r Poona Subsidiary Force under General Smith had gone 
defence, to the northward to join in the operations against the Pincl- 
haries ; ^ut a detachment remained at Poona, and Elpliin- 
stone obtained the services of a European regiment from 
Bombay. The whole British force at Poona only numbered 
two thousand sepoys and eight hundxed European soldiers ; 
and it was deemed expedient to remove the troops from 
Poona to Khirki, a village about four miles from the 
British Residency. • 

Move- The arrival of the European regiment from Bombay was 
ments the one thing above all others which disconcerted Baji Rao. 

Peilhwa presence of a European 

ei&iwa. regarded with terror by every native 

prince. Accordingly, on the arrival of the Europeans, Baji 
Rao feigned to be alarmed at the intentions of the British 
government. He threatened to withdraw from Poona unless - 
the European regim’ent was sent back to Bombay. The 
removal of the British fore® to Khirki ^xe-assured him ; he 
ascribed it to fear. On the 5th of November Elphinstone 
himself left the Residency and joined the force at Khirki. 
Battle of Baji Rao was at this time buoyed up by false hopes. He 
.^Khirki : believed that Daulat Rao Sindia and Amir Khan had taken 
repulse the field against the British government. He knew that the 
P^shwa Nagpore and the army of Holkar were preparing 

Novembei'j support him, Accordingly on the afternoon of the day 
1817. ' that Elphinstone left the Residency, Baji Rao attacked the 

British force at Khirki with an army of eighteen thousand 
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horse, eight thousand foot, and fourteen pieces of artillery. a.d. 
Notwithstanding these overwhelming numbers, he was ’* 
repulsed with the loss of five hundred killed and wounded- 
That same night the Residency was plundered and burnt, 
and Elphinstone lost a magnificent library which no money 
could restore. 

The Subsidiary Force ^nder General Smith, which had pelshwa 
been sent to co-operate against the Pindharies, had already flies from 
been recalled to Poona. ^It soon made its appearance, 
and prepared to attack the Peishwa's army on the morn- 
ing of the 17th of November. But the heart of Baji Rao 
had already failed him. He left Poona on the night of the 
1 6th, and thus surrendered his dominions without a blow. 

T'he British troops occupied Poona, and General Smith set 
out in pursuit of BajiJRao. 

Meanwhile the Raja of Nagpore secretly made common Nagfwre 
cause with the Peishwa. Rughoji Bhonsla died in 18 16 ,* affairs : 
his son and successor was an idiot, and his nephe\^ Appa treachery 
Sahib became regent. The idiot was murdered by Appa 
Sahib, and the regent became Raja without any discovery of November 
his crime. Appa Sahib conciliated the English by concluding 1817. 
a subsidiary treaty. At the same time he secretly maintained 
an active correspondence with the Peishwa, and played 
the same game as the Peishwa. He was somewhat sobered 
by the treaty of Poona, which Baji Rao had been com- 
pelled to accept in June; but he soon» renewed his secret 
negotiations with the Peishwa, and began to levy troops 
on a large scale. When news arrived of the attack on the 
British Residency at Poona, Appa Sahib talked at great 
length to Mr. Jenkins, tlie Resident at Nagpore, on the 
treachery of Baji Rao, and the impossibility that he should 
ever be induced to follow so bad an example ; yet all this 
while Appa Sahib w^ preparing lo falsify every protestation 
by making common cause with the Peishwa against the 
British government 

The story reveals the double-faced duplicity of the Apija 
Mahratta. In November, 1817, when Baji Rao was already Sahib 
at war with the English, he appointed Appa Sahib to the ®PPowtecl 
honourable but nominal post of commander-in-chief of the m^der-in* 
army of the Peishwa. Such empty dignities had been chief by 
common enough in the palmy days of the Mahratta empire, the 
and often served to retdve the fading loyalty of a disaffected P®‘shwa. 
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A.D. feudatory, and bind him in closer allegiance to his suzerain. 

<^17 But such an appointment in November, 1817, was a gross 
violation of the treaties of Bassein and Poona, and was ob- 
viously made for the purpose of drawing Appa Sahib into 
hostilities with the British government. 

Warned On the night of the 24th of November Appa Sahib sent 
by Mr. word to Mr. Jenkins that he had accepted the post of com- 

Jeukins. mander-in-chief of the army of the Peishwa, and was to 
be invested with the insignia of office on the following 
morning in the presence of airhis troops; and he invited 
Mr. Jenkins to be present on the occasion, and requested 
that a salute might be fired by the English in honour of the 
investiture. Mr. Jenkins declined having anything to do 
uith the ceremony, and warned the Raja that it might lead 
to dangerous consequences. ^ 

Prep-a- Next morning Mr. Jenkins discovered that treachery was 
tioiis for abroad. All communication between the city of Nagpore 
and the Residency had been interdicted by the Raja; 
and the Raja and his ministers were sending their families 
and valuables out of the city. He foresaw that an attack 
would be made on the Residenc}'; and he ordered up the 
British troops from the neighboitnng cantonment, and posted 
them on the Sitabuldi hill, between the Residency and the 
city of Nagpore. On the following evening the Raja brought 
up all his forces and began the attack on the hill. 

Battle of The battle of Sitabuldi is famous in the annals of British 
Sitabuldi. India. The Eng^sh had no European regiment on the 
spot, as they had at Khirkf ; they had scarcely fourteen 
hunted sepoys fit for duty, including three troops of Bengal 
cavdry, and only four six-pounders, Appa Sahib had an 
army of eighteen thousand men, including four thousand 
Arabs, the best soldiers in the Dekhan ; he had also thirty- 
six guns. The battle lasted from six g’clock in the evening 
of the a6th of November until noon the next day. For 
many hours the English were in sore peril ; their fate seemed 
to hang upon a thread. The Arabs were beginn^ to close 
round the Residency, when a happy stroke of British daring 
changed the fortunes of the day. 

Fite- Captain Fitzgmld, who commanded the Bengal cavalry, 
genid’t was j^ed in Residency compound and was anxious to 
charge, char^ Uie Arabs ; but he was forbidden by the commander 
of ihe British forces. Again be implored p^ission, but was 
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told to charge at his peril. “ On my peril be it 1 " cried A.n. 
Fitzgerald, and gave the word to charge. Clearing the en- 1617-1818 

closures, the Bengal cavalry bore down upon the enemy’s 

horse, captured two guns, and cut up a body of infantry. 

The British sepoys posted on the hill hailed the exploit 
with loud huzzas, and seeing the explosion of one of the 
enemy’s tumbrils, they pushed down the hill, driving the 
Arabs before them like sheep. The victory was won, but 
the English had lost a quarter of their number in killed and 
wounded. 

Foiled in this treacherous attempt, Appa Sahib sent Dealings 
envoys to Mr. Jenkins to express his sorrow, and to deny 
having authorised the attack. Reinforcements were now*“*"- 
])Ouring in from all directions; but Mr. Jenkins affected 
to believe the statement of the Raja, and even promised to 
be reconciled, provided he disbanded his troops. But Appa 
Sahib was still playing his old game. He continued his 
correspondence with the Peishwa, and stirred up his own 
chiefs to rebellious outbreaks, in order to keep his terri- 
tories in a state of alarm and disorder. 

At this juncture it was discovered that Appa Sahib had Depodtion 
been guilty of the murder of his predecessor. Under and flight, 
these circumstances he was anested, and sent as a prisoner 
to Allahabad ; but on the way he managed to bribe his 
guards and make his escape. Henceforth Appa Sahib was 
a fugitive ; and after a precarious existence for many years 
in the Vindhya and Sitpdra mountains, he finally found 
refuge in the territories of the Raja of Jodhpur.^ 

An infant grandson of Rughoji Bhonsla, aged nine, was Poy Raja 
then placed upon the throne of Nagpore. He was a son “f Nag- 
of Rughoji’s daughter, but was formally adopted by • 

Rughoji’s widow in order that he might take the name sapr«Q,e. 
of Bhonsla. The ^klow was aappointed regent, but her 

> The Raja of Ji^hpur was called upon to sutrender Appa Sahib to 
the British authonties, but .pleaded tlut he would be di^^sced in the 
eyes of his brother ehleftaiiu in Kajputana, if he gave up a fugitive who 
had found an asvlum within his territories. As Appa Sahib had not 
Conunitted an oiiaice which placed him outdcle the oar of mercy, and 
as he was powerless for further mischief, the plea was admitted on the 
Jodhpur Raja becoming responsible for his good behaviour. In the 
end a provision was made for the supjiort of the wretched exile, and his 
latter days were soothed by the mraical attendance of the English 
doctor at the Jodhpur Regency. 
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a.d. authority was nominal, as the whole administration was 
18 17-18 18 placed in the charge of Mr. Jenkins until the boy Raja 
attained his majority. 

Holkar’s A&irs in Holkar’s state of Indore ran nearly in the 
govern- game groove as at Nagpore, but the circumstances ryere 
declares different. . The regent-mother, Tulsi Bai, was no longer 

for the anxious to place the infant, Mulhar*Rad Holkar, under the 

I'eishwa. protection of the British government The Peishwa had 
reduced the army of Holkar to obedience by discharging all 
arrears of pay out of his own treasury. The regent-mother 
and her ministers recovered their ascendancy over the 
soldiery, avowed themselves the partisans of the Peishwa, 
and led the army towards the south to make war upon the 
British government in support of the Peishwa. 

Desperate At this moment, the Madras army^ under Sir Thomas 

proceed Hislop, was moving northward in pursuit of the Pindharies. 

ings of the December, 1817, it met the army of Holkar near Ujain ; 
hSLu-. Sir'^^ohn Malcolm, who accompanied the Madras army 
in a diplomatic capacity, opened up negotiations with the 
regent-mother and her ministers. The latter seemed 
inclined to come to an arrangement with the British 
government ; but the military chiefs were bent on war, and 
suspected that the ministers and regent-mother were making 
secret terras with the British authorities. Accordingly the 
army ro.se against their rulers, put the ministers under 
confinement, and carried off the regent-mother to a 
neighbouring river, and cruelly beheaded her on the bank, 
and tlirew her remains into the stream. 

Battle of The barbarous murder of a woman and a princess cut off 
Mehid- all hope of pacification. An action was inevitable ; indeed, 
cento *" Holkar began operations by plundering the 

1S17. ' English baggage. *The battle was fought at Mehidpore 
on the aistof December, 1817. Sir John Malcolm com- 
manded the English troops on that occasion, and gained 
a complete victory. The army of Holkar was utterly 
routed, and all their guns and military stores fell into the 
hands of the English. 

Lord Has The Mahratta powers were thus prostrate, and Lord 
tings con- Hastings prepared to construct the new political system, 
a^ew virhich has continued without material change down to the 

imperial present day. The arrangements with Sindia, Amir Khan, 
system, and the infant Raja of Nagpore, were^lready completed, or 
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were in course of completion. It may, however, be added, ' a.d; 
that Sindia was required to cede the territory of Ajmfr in »8i7-i8i8 
Rajpiitana ; as it was deemed essential to the security of the 
public peace in India, to shut out all Mahratta inSuences 
from Rajpiitana. The only princes remaining to be dealt 
with were Baji Rao Peishwa and Mulhar Rao Holkar. 

The Peishwa had fled from Poona southward towards Move-- 
Satara. He sought to strengthen his hereditary claims on ments 
the allegiance of the Mahratta powers by causing the pageant ^ 

Raja of Satara to be brouglft to his camp. His movements, a^,'exation. 
however, were little more than desperate efforts to avoid a 
collision with the British forces in pursuit ; and all hope of 
recovering his position as suzerain of the Mahratta empire 
died out of his restless brain, and reduced him to the depths 
of despair. ^ 

The glorious defence of Korygaum belongs to this in- Glcdeus 
terval j it was regarded as the most brilliant exploit of the defence of 
war, and is celebrated to this day in Mahratta son|s in all Korygaum, 
parts of the Dekhan. A detachment of Bombay sepoys and 
irregular horse, not exceeding 800 men, reached tlie village 
of Korygaum, on the bank of the river Bhima, under the 
command of Captain Staunton. There were only ten 
English officers, and twenty-four European artillerymen with 
two six-pounders. Suddenly Staunton saw the whole army 
of the Peishwa drawn up on the opposite bank, to the 
number of 25,000 horsemen and about 6,000 Arab and 
Gosain infantry. Staunton at once occupied the village of 
Korygaum, and prepared for defence. The enemy sur- 
rounded the village with horse and foot, whilst three picked 
bodies of infantry attempted to storm the English position 
with rockets. Then followed a series of charges and re- 
pulses, which lasted till nightfall. Without provisions, and 
without water — for Ml access toi the river was cut off— the 
Bombay sepoys ana their European officers fought with a 
pluck and desperation which broke the spirit of the enemy. 

Staunton lost a third of his sepoys, and eight out of his 
ten officers ; but the Mahrattas left six hundred killed and 
wounded on the field. Baji Rao witnessed the whole action 
from a neighbouring hill, and was beside himself with 
anger and mortification. Next 'morning his army refused 
to renew the fight, and rapidly disappeared from the scene. 

For six months longer Baji Rao reI:^ained at large, but 
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A D, his career was run. There was another battle at Ashti, but 
18 17-18 18 jje cowardly fled at the first shot, leaving his array to be 
Pursuit of defeated by General Smith, whilst the pageant Raja of 
Baji Kao. Satara fell into the hands of the English. Indeed, from a 
very early period, the defection of Daulat Rao Sindia, the 
destruction of the Pindharies, the crushing defeat of the 
array of Holkar, and the deposkion* of Appa Sahib at 
Nagpore, had combined to deprive Baji Rao of all hope 
of recovering his throne, and to render his capture a mere 
question of time. * 

Extinction The Peishwa was doomed to extinction. The treaty of 
of the Bassein had failed to break up the Mahratta confederacy ; it 
Peishwa. failed to prevent the Mahratta states from regarding the 
Peishwa as their lawful suzerain, and leaguing under his 
authority against the British government. Nagpore and 
Holkar had waged war against the British government in 
obedience to the call of the Peishwa ; and Sindia would 
probably have done the same had he not been taken by 
surprise, and bound over to keep the peace before com- 
mitting himself to a suicidal war. 

State D was thus obvious to Lord Hastings that the abdication 
necessity of Baji Rao would have proved wholly insufficient to secure 
for the the peace of India. To have set up another Peishwa in his 
extincuon, 'j.qqjh ^j-ouid only have led to a revival of the old Intrigues 
against the British government. To have transferred the 
territories of the Peishwa to a prince bearing another title 
would have proved equally dangerous and delusive. The 
other Mahratta powers would still have deemed it their 
duty to award to the new prince the indefeasible right of 
the Peishwa to command their armies, in spite of tbe 
change of name ; and Poona would have continued to be 
the rallying point foe disaflection, not only to every Mahratta 
feudatory, but possibly tot every Hii^u prince in India. 
Accordingly, Lord Hastings determined that hencefoith 
the Mahrattas should be without a Peishwa. 

Pryposed It was a question whether the Raja of Satara might not 
elevauun have bcM raised from the condition of a pageant to that )f 
s* sovereign of Poona. But the representative of Sivaji had 
of batara. an.idol at &tara, and was now a tor- 

gotten id(d. The traditions of the once famous Bhonsl.. 
&mily had lost their hold cm the Mahrattas. The dynasty 
of Sivaji bad been superseded by the dynasty of Brahmans { 
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and the descendant of Sivaji could no more have been j estored a. d* 

to sovereignty than the descendant of the Great Moghul. Ac- i8i7-iin8 
cordingly Lord Hasnncs resolved to abolish the Peishwa, 
annex his territories, ana reduce Baji Rao to the condition decision 
of Napoleon at St. Helena, rie delivered the Raja of Satara of Lord 
from the thraldom of generations, and assigned a territory Habtings. 
for his support out of the* possessions of the Peishwa. 

In June, 1818, Baji Rao was surrounded by British troops Final 
under the command of Sir John Malcolm, and had not®r"is 
alternative but to die swoifl in hand, or throw himself on 
the mercy of the British government The terms offered by 
Malcolm were so liberal as to excite much controversy. 

Whilst the great Napoleon was condemned to pass his last 
days on a solitar}' rock in the southern ocean, with a 
comparative pittance for his maintenance, the ex- Peishwa 
was permitted to live in luxury in the neighbourhood of 
Cawbpore on a yearly stipend of eighty thousand pounds. 
Trimbukji Dainglia was captured shortly afterwards, and 
was doomed to spend the remainder of his days in close 
confinement in the fortress of Chunar. 

Lord Hastings refused to annex Holkar’s territories. Settlement 
The hostile action of the army of Holkar had compelled 
the British government to treat the shattered principality 
of Indore as an enemy ; but Lord Hastings had no desire 
to annihilate the remains of Holkar s government, or to 
dethrone the family of Jaswant Rao. Accordingly the Holkar 
state was required to cede certain territories, and to confirm 
the grants it had already made to Amir Khan ; it was also 
required to surrender its international life, and become a 
subsidiary state under the guarantee of the British govern- 
ment. But in all other respects the infant Mulhar Rao 
Holkar was treated as an independent prince, and the 
administration was Irft in the h^nds of the ministers and 
durbar, aided by the advice of the British Resident. 

The policy of Lord Hastings did not meet with the full Success of 
approval of his contemporaries, but its success is proved by ^ 
the after history. From the extinction of the Peishwas in 
1818, and the suppression of the Pindharies, there has ^ 
been no serious attempt at an armed confederation of 
native states against the British government. Possibly had 
Lord Wellesle> extinguisihed the Great Moghul as thoroughly 
as I^rd Hastings extinguished the Mahratta Peishwa^ the 
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A.D. mutinies of 1857 might never have occurred, Delhi might 
1817-1823 have been as loyal as Poona, and any outbreak of deluded 
sepoys would have hurt no one but themselves. 

Education In other directions the administration of Lord Hastings 
of the marks a new era in the history of India. He was the first 
natives. Governor-General that countenanced and encouraged the 
education of the native populations. Previous to his time 
it had been the popular idea that the ignorance of the natives 
insured the security of British rule ; but Lord Hastings de- 
nounced this view as treason a^inst British sentiment, and 
promoted the establishment of native schools and native 
journals. In so doing he was in advance of his time, and 
consequently he was condemned in his generation. 

Affairs of The dealings of Lord Hastings with the Niziim’s govern- 
the Nizam ment have been much criticised. The Nizam profited by 
extinction of the Peishwa more than any other native 
* prince in India, for he was relieved by the British govern- 

ment ftora the Mahratta claims for arrears of chout, which 
had hung like a millstone on the necks of the rulers of 
Hyderabad for the greater part of a century. But the 
Nizam eschewed all business, and cared only for his plea- 
sures. A Hindu grandee named Chandu Lai was placed 
at the head of the administration, and found it necessary 
to keep on good terms with both the Nizam and the British 
government, much in the same way that Muhammad Reza 
Khan in a previous generation had tried to secure his hold 
on the administration of Bengal. The result was that nothing 
flourished but corruption. Every public office was put up 
for sale ; judicial decrees could only be purchased by bribes ; 
the revenues of the state were farmed out to the highest 
bidders ; and the farmers became all powerful in the dis- 
tricts, and were leP to practice every species of oppression 
and extortion without cqptrol. In the end the people 
u'cre driven by exactions to becomd^rebcls and bandits ; 
villages were deserted ; lands fell out of cultivation, and 
provisions rose to famine prices. ' 

British In 1820, Mr. Charles Metcalfe was appointed Resident 
mpervision at Hyderabad. Having made a tour of the country, he 
j}.*®, deemed u expement to place his political assistants, and 
te^toiies. British officers of the Nizam’s Contingent,^ in charge of 

^ The Nizam’s Contingent was a body altogether different from the 
Nizam's Subsidiary Force. By the treaty, of 1800 the Nizam was 
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different districts, in order to superintend a new revenue a.!), 
settlement, check oppression, and control the policCi There *®* 7**^*3 
is no question that this measure contributed largely to the 
improvement of the country and well being of the people ; 
but it was naturally unpalatable to the Nizam and Chandu 
Lai, and in 1829 the supervision of British officers was 
withdrawn. • • 

Meanwhile as far back as the year 1814, a bank had been Bank ot 
established at Hyderabad ^by a firm known as Palmer and Mni^er 
Co. It received loans from deposits bearing twelve PcrHyciera/^ 
cent, interest, and lent the money to the Nizam at twenty- 
four per cent, on the security of assignments of land revenue. 
According to act of parliament all such transactions were 
prohibited to British subjects without the express sanction of 
the Governor-Generai; but this sanction had been obtained 
from Lord Hastings, who believed that such dealings were 
better in the hands of European bankers, than in ^lose of 
native money-lenders. Moreover, one of the partners had 
married a ward of Lord Hastings; and thus, under a 
variety of circumstances, the Governor-General was enabled 
to throw the veil of his authority over the transactions of 
Palmer and Co. 

Mr. Metcalfe reported that this bank had become a source Con- 
of corruption. In 1820, Chandu Lai had obtained thedemned 
sanction of the British government to a new loan of sixty 
lakhs of rupees, or six hundred thousand pounds sterling, ^ 
nominally to pay off and reduce public establishments, to 
make advances to the ryots, and to clear off certain debia 
due to native bankers, Mr. Metcalfe, however, discovered 
that the new loan was a sham. Eight lakhs of the iitoney 
was transferred as a bonus to the partners in Palmer and 
Co. ; whilst the remainder was appropriated to paying off 
money lent to the Jj^izam, or s&id to have been lent to 
him, without the knowledge of the British government. 


bound to furnish a Contingent of fifteen thousand troops in time of war, 
but those which he supplied during the Mohratta war of 1803^ were 
* little better than a rabble. Subsequently the force was reduced in 
numbers, and its efficiency was increased by the employment of British 
officers ; and it was retained by the Nizam as a permanent force in time 
of peace for the reduction of refractory zenundars and other domestic 
purposes. • 


K K 
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In a word,, the new loan of sixty lakhs was a deception, 
which filled the pockets of interested parties without liqui- 
dating the real claims ; whilst, in consequence of the sanc- 
tion inconsiderately given by Lord Hastings, the British 
government was more or less compromised in the matter. 
Accordingly it was resolved to pay off all debts due by 
the Nizam to the bank, and put'-an end to the relations 
between the Nizam’s government and Palmer and Co. 
The matter ended in the insolvency of the firm. 

The money for paying off the*Nizam’s debts was provided 
for in a peculiar fashion. Some half a century previously 
the East India Company had agreed to pay the Nizam a 
yearly rent of seventy thousand pounds sterling for the 
Northern Circars; and in spite of political changes this 
yearly sum had been regularly paid ^down to the time of 
Lord Hastings. Accordingly the rent was capitalised, and 
the money was devoted to the payment of the Nizam’s 
debt td‘ Palmer and Co. 

The error of judgment committed by Lord Hastings in 
sanctioning the money dealings of Palmer and Co., blotted 
his reputation in the eyes of his contemporaries, and is only 
worthy of record as containing a useful political lesson for 
all time. 

Lord Hastings left India on the ist of January, 1823, at 
the advanced age of sixty-eight. His last years were em- 
bittered by the reproaches of the Court of Directors ; but 
he will live in history as the Governor-General who carried 
the imperial policy of Lord Wellesley to its legitimate 
conclusion, and established the British government as the 
paramount power in India. 

Lord Amherst was appointed Governor-General in 
succession to Ix)rd Hastings, but he did not reach India 
until August 1823. During the intei^jal Mr. Adam, a civil 
serv'ant of the Company, acted as Governor-General ; but 
his short administration is only remarkable for his sharp 
treatment of the public press. An obnoxious editor, named 
Buckingham, had written unfavourably of government officials 
in a Calcutta newspaper, and was forthwith deprived of his 
licenbe, and sent to England.^ Nothing further is known of 

^ Before the year 1833 no European was permitted to reside in India 
unless he was in the service of the late £^st India Company, or had 
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Mr. Adam; he perished at sea on his return voyage to 
England. 

The all-important event in Lord Amherst's administra- 
tion was the first Burmese war of 1824-25 ; but before 
describing the military operations, it may be as well to bring 
the country and peojjile of Burma under review, 

obtained a license from the Court of Directors. 'ITiese restrictions were 
removed on the renewal of the charter of the lalp East India Company 
in 1833. • 


A.D. 

1817-1B23 


K K 2 



CHAPTER XV. 

BL'RMAN HISTORY : AVA AND PEGU. 

A.D. 1540 TO 1S23. 

A.D. Burma is an irregular oblong, lying west and east 
1540-1823 between Bengal and China, and between the Bay of Bengal 

and the kingdom of Siam. On the north it touches Assam 

of Bunna^ and Thibet. On the south it runs downwards in a long 
narrow strip of sea board, like the tail of an animal, and 
terminates at the Siamese frontier on the river Pak Chan. 
Avaand Burma includes the valley of the Irawadi, which is 
Pegu. destined at no distant period to play as important a part in 
the eastern world as the valley of the Ganges. Burma 
proper, or Ava, comprises only the upper valley. The 
lower valley, although included in the general term of 
Burma, is better known as Pegu.^ 

^ Ava, or Burma proper, is an inland country entirely cut off from 
the sea by the territory of Pegu. It has no outlet to the sea excepting 
by the river Irawadi, which runs through Pegu, and forms a Delta 
towards the Gulf of Martaban. In ancient times, and down to the 
middle of the last century, Ava ond Pegu wer^ separated into different 
kingdoms, and were often at war with each other. Indeed, there was 
some obscure antagonism of race, the people of Ava being known as 
Burmans, and the people of Pegu as Talains. Besides Ava and Pegu 
there are two long strips of coast territory facing the Bay of Bengal, 
which are respectively known as Arakan and Tenasserim ; but they 
also formed independent kingdoms, and had no political connection 
with either Ava or Pegu until a recent period. Arakan runs northward 
from the Delta of the Irawadi towards the frontier of Bengal on the 
river Ndf. Tenasserim runs southward towards the frontier of Siam, 
on the river Pah Chan. Tenasserim is the ** territorial tail’* indicated 
in the opening paragraph to the present chapter. 
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The people of Burma belong to the Indo-Chinese race, a.r 
having Mongolian features, with tolerably fair complexions, »54o^23 
varying from a dusky yellow to a clear whiteness. They 
are Buddhists in religion j converts from the old Vedic wor- tionof the 
ship of Indra, Brahma, and other gods, which still lingers in Burmese 
the land. They are w^thoijt caste, without hereditary rank save people- 
in the royal family, without nobility save what is official and 
personal, and without any of the prejudices which prevail 
in India as regards early*marriages and the seclusion of 
females. They are a joyous race in comparison with the 
grave and self-constrained Hindus; taking pleasure in 
dramatic performances, singing, music, dancing, buffoonery, 
boat-racing, and gambling. They revel in shows and pro- 
cessions on gala days, at which young and old of both sexes 
mingle freely togeth#. They indulge in much mirth and 
practical joking at the water festival and other feasts which 
have been handed down from the old nature worship of 
Vedic times. They are imbued with military sentiments 
akin to those of Rajpdts; and leave all menial appoint- 
ments to slaves and captives. 

Burma is a land of sun and rain. There are no cold Life and 
blasts from the Himalaps like those which sweep over manners.. 
Hindustan during the winter season; and the south-west 
monsoon, which begins early in May and lasts till September, 
empties its tonents on the soil far more abundantly than on 
the plains of India. The villages are generally on the 
banks of rivers. They consist of wooden huts built on 
piles, so as to be raised above the floods during the rainy 
season. The ordinary villagers seem to saunter through 
life, caring only for their cattle and harvests, their fields, 
fisheries, and fruit-trees ; knowing nothing of the outer world, 
and caring for nothing, except a^ regards famous pagodas or 
renowned places of ^Igrimage. All real business is gener- 
ally transacted by wives and daughters, who attend to the 
cares of the household, and often carry on a traffic in the 
bazar, and are most exemplary in the discharge of their 
religious duties. 

In every village throughout Burma there is at least one Buddhist 
Buddhist monastery built of wood or brick, with a separate 
building for a monastery school. There are no endowments “rier'and 
of money or land of apy sort or kind. Every morning the sdiotis. 
monks go their rounds through the village, clad in yellow 
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A.1). robes, and carrying bowls to receive the alms of the villagers 
1540 1823 in cooked food, after the manner of Gdtama Buddha and 
his disciples. The daily alms are never wanting, for every 
Burmese man and woman is imbued with the faith that by 
such acts of benevolence and loving-kindness they secure 
a higher and better life in the next.exist^ence in the chain of 
' transmigrations. When the monks return to the monastery, 
they take their breakfast, which with them is the chief, if 
not the only meal of the day. <l'he younger monks then 
engage in teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic to a 
daily gathering of village boys ; whilst the older monks are 
teaching the sacred language of Pali to more advanced neo- 
phytes, or studying Pali scriptures, or pondering over the 
mysteries of life and transmigrations of the soul. 

BuddbJst Burma the pagodas of Buddhists* are to be seen every- 
pagodas : where, and are sometimes substantial buildings of masonry, 
worship Statues of Buddha are to be found in ail parts of the 
andwor- byiying, or in neighbouring chapels. There are figures 
squatting on the ground, representing Gdtama about to 
become a Buddha ; and there are horizontal figures re- 
presenting Gdtama in the act of dying, or entering into the 
sleep of Nirvana. Sometimes miniature figures arc placed 
in small niches ; sometimes there is a colossal statue many 
feet high. The images are covered with gilding, or are painted 
red, or arc nude of white alabaster, with the features 
tinted in gold and colours. On festival clays the pagodas are 
decked with flags and garlands, and thronged with people 
of both sexes and all ages, who prostrate themselves before 
some great statue of Gdtama Buddha, and chant his praises 
in sacred verses. Fathers and mothers go with all their 
families. Infants are carried about, sometimes in arms, but 
generally in baskets yoked to the shoulders like milk-pails. 
Old men and matrons maren along with* grave countenances, 
mingled with swaggering young men in gay attire, and demure 
damsels with graceful forms, radiant in divers colours and 
bright adornments, with flowers of every hue lighting up 
their coal-black hair. All go trooping up the aisles of the 
pagoda, to make their prostration to Buddha; and then 
they go out into the temple inclosure tp hammer at the 
pagoda bells with antelopes* horns, as part of some mystic 
rite of which the meaning is forgotten. 

There is one institution in Burma which reveals the marked 
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contrast between Hindus and Burmese. In India marriages a:d. 
are contracted by the parents between boys and girls of a *540-1823 
tender age, when the children themselves can have no voice ^arri^e 
in the matter. In Burma marriages are brought about by institut- 
mutual liking, which is developed by an innocent custom of tions ; 
pastoral simplicity. The interval between sunset and retiring courting 
to rest is known as\'ourting-time. Any young daughter of a 
house who is desirous of receiving visitors, attires herself in 
her best, adorns her hair, ^akes a seat dn a mat, and places 
a lamp in her window as a hint that she is at home. Mean- 
time all the young men of the village array themselves in 
like manner, and pass the hours of courting-time in a 
round of visits, at which there is always much talking and 
laughing. Sometimes the hour may.be a little late ; some- 
times there may be a little quarrelling between jealous rivals ; 
but as a rule the party breaks up at a suitable time without - 
any serious incident to mar the pleasure of the evening. In 
this way young men and maidens meet and exchange their 
sentiments in a perfectly innocent and natural manner, until 
])artners are selected for life, marriages are celebrated, and 
for them the courting time is over. 

This richly favoured country has been exposed from a Despotic 
remote period to cruel oppressions and bloody wars. It t>raiiny 
was anciently parcelled out, like India, amongst vast^hie 
kings, who waged frequent wars on each other. There was ^ars, 
constant rivalry between the Burmese people of Ava on the 
upper valley of the Irawadi and the Talains of Pegu on 
the lower valley.^ Other kings warred against each other in 
like manner ; whilst ever and anon an invading army from 
China or Siam swept over the whole country, and deluged 
the land with blood. Sometimes theje were insurrections 
under a rebel prince or schismatic monk, followed by 
sack and massacre^without a parallel in recorded history, 
except amongst Tartar nations. To this day the whole 
region of Pegu and Ava bears the marks of these deso- 
lating contests; and vast tracts of culturable lands lie 
utterly waste from sheer want of population. 

In the sixteenth century many Portuguese adventurers Portuguese 
and desperadoes found a career in Bunna. They were for Burma, 
the most part the scum of Goa and Malacca ;--renegade 


* See attie, page 500, 
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A.1) priests or runaway soldiers, who had thrown off the restraints 
1540-1823 of church or army to plunge in the wild license of oriental 
life, and to reappear as pirates, bravos, or princes in the 
remoter eastern seas. One Portuguese deserter got possession 
of the island of Sundiva at the entrance to the Sunderbunds, 
and created a fleet of pirate-galleys, which was the terror of 
Arakan and eastern Bengal. He was followed by an Augustine 
monk known as Fra Joan. Another scoundrel got possession 
of a fort 4t Syriam, dver against Rangoon, and was the terror 
of the Burmese kings on the Irawadi. Others entered the 
service of different kings of Burma, and often changed the 
fortunes of war by their superior physique and fire-arms. 

A Burmese About 1540 a Burmese warrior, named Byeen-noung, 
hero, 1540: rose to the front, and became a conqueror of renown.^ 
of'pe Originally he was governor of Toungcio ; then he made 
^ ^ himself king of the country ; and subsequently he marched 
an army of Burmans towards the south, and conquered the 
Talain kingdom of Pegu and slew the Talain king. 

Siege of Byeen-noung next resolved on the conquest of Martaban. 
Martaban, This kingdom lay to the eastward of Pegu, between Pegu 
and Tenasserim; it was separated from Pegu by an arm of 
the sea, known as the Gulf of Martaban. Byeen-noung 
raised a large army of all nations, in addition to his army of 
Burmans, by promising them the sack of Martaban, and 
with these united forces he invested Martaban by land and 
sea. 

Obstinate The siege lasted six months. The king of Martaban had 
resistance; married the daughter of the slaughtered king of Pegu ; and 
vTath of queen and all her ladies spurred on the king and his 
iioung* generals to resist Byeen-noung to the uttennost. The people 
of Martaban were starved out and driven to eat their ele- 
phants. The king had taken several hundred Portuguese 
into his service, but they ha& all deserted him, and entered 

^ Byeen-noung is so named in Burmese annals. He was known to 
the Portuguese as Branginoco. Sec Faria y Sousa’s Portuguese Asia. 

* Toungoo, the rorluguese Tangu, lies in the interior of Burma, 
between Pegu and Ava. In the present day it is the frontier district 
of British Burma. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it was 
sometimes a province of Ava, sometimes an independent kingdom, and 
sometimes the seat of a Burmese eir.pire ; indeed, at one lime the city 
of Toungoo is said to have been the capital of Upper Burma or Ava. 
Such shifting of provinces, kii^rdom*;, empires, and capitals, is one of 
the conditions of old Burmese history. 
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the service of Byeen-noung. The king was reduced to such A.i>. 
extremities that at last he offered to make over his kingdom <540-1823 
to Byeen-noung, provided he might retire from Martaban 
with his queen and children ; but Byeen-noung was furious 
at the obstinate resistance he had encountered, and burning 
to l)e revenged not only on the king, but on the queen and 
all her ladies, and deftianded an unconditional surrender. 

The king of Martaban was in despair. He called his Council of 
generals to a council of w^, and one an*d all pledged them- ww a 
selves to die like warriors ; to slaughter all their women 
and children, throw their treasures into the sea, set the city 
on fire, and rush out and perish sword in hand. But when 
the council broke up, one of the chief commanders turned 
traitor or coward, and fled away to the camp of Byeen- 
noung, Then the irest of the generals lost heart, and 
threatened to open the gates of the city to Byeen-noung, 
unless the king gave himself up without further parley. 

Accordingly the king of Martaban held out a wnite flag Surrender 
on the city wall. He then sent a venerable Buddhist priest of the 
to Byeen-noung to request that he might be allowed to turn 
monk, and spend the rest of his days in a monastery. 
Byeen-noung was very reverential towards the priest, and 
l)romised to forget the past, and provide an estate for the 
king of Martaban, but no one could trust his word. 

Next morning there was a great parade of soldiers and Prepars- 
elephants, music and banners, throughout the camp of dons for 
Byeen-noung. A street was formed of two lines of foreign 
soldiers from the tent of Byeen-noung to the gate of tlie capSws. 
city; and all the Portuguese soldiers were posted out- 
side the gate, with their captain, Joano Cayeyro, in their 
midst ; and many of the Burmese princes and nobles of 
Byeen-noung went into the city, with a host of Burmese 
guards, to bring the Ung of Manaban in a great procession 
to the feet of his conqueror. 

The scene is thus described by an eye-witness : * — “ At 
one o’clock in tlie day a cannon was fired as a signal. After a 

< Femam Mendez Pinto. Modem writers have doubted the veracity 
of Pinto, but his truthfulness was never doubted by his contemporaries, 
and the author has resuled long enot^h in Burma to vouch from his own 
personal knowledge for the credibility of Pinto’s accounts of that 
country. In fact, Pinto, like Hen-dotusand Marco Polo, is trustworthy 
about what he saw, but Ifo was simple enough .0 believe any absurd 
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a.d; while the procession from the palace inside Martaban ap- 
15 40-183 2 proached the gate of the city. First came a strong guard 
Sad pro- Burmese soldiers, armed with harquebuses, halberts, and 
cession, pikes. Next appeared the Burmese grandees mounted on 
elephants, with golden chains on their backs, and collars of 
precious stones round their necks. Then at a distance of 
nine or ten paces came the Rooliirf of Mounay, the sovereign 
pontiflf of Burma, who was going to mediate between the 
king of Martaban knd the high sipd mighty conqueror Byeen- 
noung. After him the queen of Martaban was carried in a 
chair on men's shoulders, together with her four children — two 
boys and two girls — of whom the eldest was scarcely seven. 
Round about the queen were thirty or forty young ladies of 
noble birth, who were wonderfully fair, with cast-down looks 
and tears in their eyes, leaning on othor women. After them 
^ walked certain priests, like the capuchins in Europe, with 
bare feet and bare heads, praying as they went, with beads 
in their*^ hands, and ever and anon comforting the ladies, and 
throwing water upon them when they fainted, which they 
did very often. Presently the king appeared, mounted on a 
little elephant, in token of poverty and contempt of life. 
He wore a cassock of black velvet ; and his head, beard, 
and eyebrows were all shaven ; and there was an old cord 
round about his neck by w-hich to render himself to Byeen- 
noung. He was about sixty-two years of age, and tall in 
stature^ and although his countenance was worn and 
troubled, he had all the bearing of a generous sovereign. 
Lamenta- A great throng of women and children and old men were 
tions at the gathered round the city gate ; and when they beheld their 
city gates. ^ terrible cry, and 

struck their faces with stones until the blood ran down. 
The spectacle was^ so horrible and mournful that even the 
Burmese guards were mov\id to tearn^ although they were 
men of war and the enemies of Martaban. 

Meanwhile the queen fainted twice, and her ladies fainted 

fable that he was told. His stories of Byeen-noung are confirmed by 
Burmese annals and Portuguese historians. It should be added that 
the passages in the text, marked with inverted commas, are not taken 
from Pinto’s original narrative, which is tedious and prolix to the last 
degree ; they are extracted from a reproduction of Pinto’s travels and 
adventures, with notes and commentaries, which is in course of prepa- 
ration for the press. ’ 
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around her; and the guards were fain to let the king a.o, 
alight, and go and comfort her. Whereupon, seeing the *540 *823 
queen upon the ground in a swoon, with her children in her paintimr 
arms, the king kneeled down upon both his knees, and cried ladies :** 
aloud, looking up to heaven, ‘ 0 mighty power of God, anguish of 
why is thy divine wrath spent upon these innocent crea- 
tures ? * This said, Ifb thfew water on the queen and brought 
her round. 

** After a while the king was remounted on his elephant, Wrath at 
and the procession moved through the gate. Then the 
king saw the Portuguese deserters dressed in their buff coats, 
with feathers in their caps, and harquebuses in their hands ; 
whilst their captain, Cayeyro, stood in front apparelled in 
carnation satin, making room for the procession with a gilt 
partisan. 'Phe kingtwithdrew his face from the Portuguese 
deserters, and exclaimed against their base ingratitude; 
and the Burmese guards fell foul of the Poitugucse, and 
drove them away with shame and contumely. 

After this the king of Martaban went through the street Prostra- 
of soldiers until he came to the tent where the conqueror, tion and 
Byecn noung, was sitting in great pomp surrounded by his ***®^*^^*°“ 
lords. The king threw himself upon the ground, but sj^ake 
never a word. The Roolira of Mounay stood close by, 
and said to Byecn-noung, ‘ Sire, remember that God show^s 
his mercy to those who submit to his will. Do you show 
mercy likewise, and in the hour of death you will clear off 
a load of sins.* Bycen-iiouiig then promised to pardon 
the king ; and all present were greatly contented ; and 
Byeen-noung gave the king and queen in charge of two of 
his lords. 

“ Now Byeen-noung was a warrior of great craft; and he Plunder 
posted Burmese captains at all the twenty-four gates of the 
city of Martaban, apd bade thftn let no one in or out on ^ 
pain of death, as he had promised to give the sacking of 
the city to his foreign mercenaries. Meanwhile, and for the 
space of two days, he brought away all the treasures of 
the king of Martaban, including very many wedges of gold, 
and strings of precious stones of inestimable value. When 
he had carried away all that he wanted, he abandoned 
the city to the soldiery. A cannon was fired as a signal 
and they all rushed in pelPmell, so that many were stifled to 
death at the gates ; afld for three days such honible murders 
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A,D. and wickedness were committed that no man can imagine or 
15 4018 23 describe. 

Twenty- Whilst the city of Martaban was being sacked, Byeen- 
one gibbets noung left his quarters in the Burmese camp, and pitched his 
on the hill tent on the hill Beidao, which was close by. One morning; 
Beidao. when the work of plunder and destruction was nearly over, 
twenty-one gibbets were set up .in stone pillars on the hill, 
and guarded with a hundred Burmese horsemen. Presently 
there was a great uproar in ^ the Burmese camp, and 
troops of horsemen came out with lances in their hands, 
and formed a street from the camp to the hill, crying aloud, 
‘ Let no man approach with arms, or speak aloud what he 
thinks in his heart, on pain of death ! ’ 

Procession “Then the marshal of the camp came up with a hundred 
to the hill, elephants and a host of foot soldiers. .Next followed bodies 
- of cavalry and infantry, and in their midst were a hundred 
and forty ladies bound together four and four, accompanied 
by many priests, who sought to comfort them. After them 
marched twelve ushers with maces, followed by horsemen, 
who carried the queen of Martaban and her four children on 
their horses. 

Terrible “ The hundred and forty ladies were the wives and daugh- 
vengeance ters of the chief captains of Martaban, on whom the tyrant 
ofByecn- Byeen-noung was wreaking his spite because they had 
persuaded their husbands and fathers to hold out against 
him. They were for the most part between seventeen and 
twenty-five years of age, and were all very white and fair, 
with bright auburn hair, but so weak in the body that often- 
times tho) fell down in a swoon; and certain women on 
whom they leaned endeavoured to bring them to, presenting 
them with comfits and othei^ things, but they would take 
nothing. Indeed, the poor wretches were so feeble and 
benumbed that they could scarcely hfar what the priests 
said to them, only now and then they lifted up their hands 
to heaven. 

Priests and “ Sixty priests followed the queen in two files, praying with 
children, their looks fixed on the ground, and their eyes watered with 
tears; some ever and anon saying one prayer in doleful 
tones, whilst others answered weeping in like manner. Last 
of all three or four hundred children walked in procession, 
with white wax lights in their hands, and cords about their 
necks, praying aloud with sad and lamtotable voices, saying, 
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*We most humbly beseech thee, 0 Lord, to give ear a.d. 
unto our cnes and groans, and show mercy to these thy * 540- *^23 
captives, that with a full rejoicing they may have a part of 
the graces and blessings of thy rich treasures.’ Behind 
this procession was another guard of foot soldiers, all 
Burnians, armed with lances and aiTows, and some with 
harquebuses. » * , 

“ When the poor sufferers had been led in this fashion to Condem- 
the place of execution, six ushers stood fcAth and proclaimed nadou of 
with loud voices that the ladies were condemned to death 
by the king of Burma, because they had incited their 
husbands and fathers to resist him, and had caused the 
death of twelve thousand Burmans of the city of Toungoo. 

Then at the ringing of a bell all the officers and ministers Horrible 
of justice, pell-mell together with the guards, raised up a farewells, 
dreadful outcry. Whereupon, the cruel hangman being ready 
to put the sentence of death into execution, these poor 
women sobbed and embraced each other, and addressed 
themselves to the queen, who lay at that time almost dead 
in the lap of an old lady. One of them spoke to the queen 
in the name of all the others, and begged her to comfort 
them with her presence whilst they entered the mournful 
mansions of death, where they would present themselves 
before the Almighty Judge, and pray for vengeance on their 
wrongs. To this the queen, more dead than alive, answered 
with a feeble voice, ‘ Go not away so soon, my sisters, but 
help me to sustain these little children.’ This said, she 
leaned down again on the bosom of tlie old lady, without 
speaking another word. 

“Then the ministers of the arm of vengeance — ^for so Execution 
they term the hangmen — laid hold of those poor women, and 
hung them all up by the feet with ihelt heads downwards 
upon twenty gibbcts^amely, seven on each gibbet. Now, 
this death was so painful that it made them give strange 
and fearful groans and sobs, until at length in less than an 
hour the blood had stifled them all. 

“ Meantime the queen was conducted by the four women Death of 
on whom she leaned to the remaining gibbet ; and there the the queeiL 
Roolim of Mounay made some speeches to her to encourage 
her the better to suffer death. Then, turning to the hang- 
man, who was going to bind her two little boys, she said, 

'Good friend, be not, I pray you, so void of pity as to 
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A.D. make me see my children die; wherefore put me first to 
1540-1823 death, and refuse me not this boon for God's sake/ She 
then took her children in her arms, and kissing them 
over and over In giving them her last farewell, she yielded 
up the ghost in the lady's lap upon whom she leaned, and 
never stirred afterwards. On this the hangman ran to her, 
and hanged her as he had done the rs^st, together with her 
four little children, two on each side of her, and she in the 
middle. 

Mutiny of “ At this crucl and pitiful spectacle the whole multitude set 
the Pegu up ^ hideous yell ; all the soldiers of the army that belonged 
anuy. broke out in mutiny ; and Byeen-noung would have 

been murdered had he not surrounded himself with the Bur- 
man soldiers he had brought from Toungoo, Even then 
the tumult was very great and dangerous throughout the 
day, but at last night set in and quieted the fury of the men 
of Pegu. 

Drowning “ Thftt same night the king of Martaban was thrown into 
the river with a great stone lied about his neck, together 
Martaban captives, whose wives and daughters 

' had been executed a few hours before on the hill Beidao.” 


Bycen- The remaining adventures of Bycen-noung may be told 
iimdes ^ words. After the desolation of Maitaban, he re- 
Siam. turned to Pegu, and advanced up the river Irawadi and con- 

quered Prome, and attempted the conquest of Ava."^ Two 
years later he invaded Siam with a large army, but was 
suddenly called back by rebellion in Pegu. 

Revolt of Here it should be explained that when the king of 
monk^? Pegu was put to death by Byeen-noung, his brothel turned 
Pegu,^ monk and became the most famous preacher in all that 
country. Accordingly, whilst Byeen-noung was gone away 
to Siam, this royal monk ^iscended tlte pulpit in the great 
pagoda at Pegu, and harangued a vast audience on the 
sufferings of the Talains, and the crimes committed by the 
Burmans from Toungoo on the royal house of Pegu. The 
sermon threw the whole congregation into an uproar. The 
people seized their arms and rose as one man against the 
Burmese yoke. They slaughtered every Burman in Pegu, 
and carried the monk to the palace, and placed him in 

^ Some sickening tragedies were perpetrated at Prome, but enough 
has been said about such horrors* 
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possession of all the treasures, and hailed him as their a.d. 
king. 1540-1823 

Byeen-noung was furious at the tidings. He hurried jj^tionai 

back his army with all speed to Pegu, and put down the outbreak 

revolt with bis Burmese soldiers, and secured possession of ofTalains. 
the city ; whilst the royal monk fled from Pegu to the king- 
dom of Henzada, But the spirit of insurrection could not 
be quenched by force of arms. At Pegu Byeen-noung was 
assassinated, and his foster-brother was deserted by the 
mercenaries, and compellSd to fly back to Toungoo. At 
Martal^an the people rose up against the Burmese garrison, 
slaughtered them to a man, and declared for the royal monk.i 
Finally the royal monk was joined by many nobles and 
great men in the kingdom of Henzada, and raised a mighty 
host, and returned to Pegu in triumph, and was again 
crowned king. * ^ 

Meanwhile the foster-brother of Byeen-noung enlisted a Recovery 
large army amongst the barbarous hillmen round about Pegu by 
Toungoo, and promised to give them the plunder of Pegu 
if they would help him to recover the city. He marched j 3 yeen- 
his army towards the south, as Byeen-noung had done uoung. 
before him, and scattered the army of the monk ; and he 
entered Pegu in triumph, whilst the monk fled for his life to 
the mountains between Pegu and Arakan. But his successes 
led ^0 great perplexities. He had promised to give the 
plunder of Pegu to his mercenary army ; but the people of 
Pegu had submitted to his yoke, and he was horrified at 
the idea of abandoning them to the tender mercies of the 
barbarians from the hills. The mercenaries demanded the 
fulfilment of his pledge, and when he explained why he would 
not bear the burden of the crime, they broke out into 
mutiny. He fled from the camp and took refuge in a 
pagoda, and proteetj^ himself fcr a while with his Burmese 
soldiers. At last he held a parley with the ringleaders 
from the walls of the pagoda ; and after much debating, 
it was agreed that he should distribute amongst the 
mercenaries a large sum from his own treasures as ransom 
for the city of Pegu. 

After a while the fugitive monk was taken prisoner. He 

' The resuscitation of a town in Burma in the course of a few 
weeks or days is by no means surprising. The houses are built of 
wood, and can be set up quickly. 
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A.D. had thrown off his monastic vows, and married the daughter 
1540-1832 of a mountaineer ; but he had discovered his rank to his 
Capture betrayed him to the Toungoo king, 

of the for the sake of the reward offered for his capture, 
monk. The execution of the royal monk was a piteous spec- 
Public He was taken out of his dungeon j dressed in rags 

and tatters ; crowned with a diadem of straw garnished with 
mussel-shells, and decorated with a necklace of onions. In 
this guise he was carried through the streets of Pegu, 
mounted on a sorry jade, with his executioner sitting 
behind him. Fifteen horsemen with black ensigns pro- 
claimed his guilt, whilst fifteen others in red garments 
were ringing bells. He was strongly guarded in front and 
behind by a long array of horse and foot and elephants. 
He was led to the scaffold ; his sentence was read aloud to 
the multitude ] and his head was sevei’ed from his body by 
a single blow. 

Episode of During the revolt at Pegu, one of the Portuguese soldiers, 
Diego had been in the service of Byeen-noung, met with a 

Suarez, fearful doom. His name was Diego Suarez. When Byeen- 
noung was alive and at the height of his prosperity and 
power, he took a great liking to Diego Suarez, and ap- 
pointed him governor of Pegu. The man thus became 
puffed up with pride and insolence, and did what he 
pleased without regard to right or wrong, keeping a body- 
guard of Turks to protect him in his evil ways. One day 
there was a marriage procession in the streets of Pegu, 
and Diego Suarez ordered his Turks to bring away the 
bride. A great tumult arose, and the bridegroom was slam 
by the Turks, whilst the bride strangled herself with her 
girdle to save her honour ; but the father escaped with his 
life, and swore to be revenged upon the wicked foreigner 
who had brought such woe vpon bis household. 

Terrible Years passed away, but the wretched father could do 
revenge, nothing but weep. Diego Suarez rose into still higher 
favour with Byeen-noung, and was honoured with the title of 
“brother of the king.” At last the people of Pegu broke 
out in revolt, and the father saw that the time had come 
for wreaking his vengeance on the wicked man from Portu- 
gal. He rushed into a pagoda, carried away the idol, 
and harangued the multitude, telling aloud the story of his 
wrongs. The people of Pegu rose up in a wild outbreak 
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of fury. The officers of justice were forced to arrest Diego a.d. 
Suare/:, and, in spite of prayers and bribes, to deliver 
him up to the mob ; and he was then stoned to death in 
the market-place of Pegu, whilst his house was demolished 
so that not a tile remained. 

The story of Byeen-noung is typical. It tells of . a for-Byecn- 
gotten conqueror \rho flourished in the sixteenth century 
but it also reveals the general conditions of life in Burma, 
from a remote antiquity dpwn to our own times. Byeen- con- 
noiing was but the type of Burmese warriors who have querors. 
arisen at intervals in that remote peninsula ; played the part 
of heroes; conquered kingdoms and founded dynasties; 
crushed out rebellions by wholesale massacres; and have 
been followed in their turn by other kings of smaller genius, 
but equally cruel and^tyrannical 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, more than two Ri^J of 
hundred years after Byeen-noung, there was a warrior Alompra 
of the same stamp who founded the dynasty of !feurmese 
kings still reigning at Mandalay. During the* earlier 
years of that century the Talain kings of Pegu gained the 
mastery of the kings of Ava, and the people of upper 
Burma groaned under Talain domination. But about 1750 a 
deliverer appeared in the person of a man of low origin, 
known as Alompra the hunter.^ He headed a popular 
insurrection, which at first only numbered a hundred men, 
but was soon joined by multitudes. Alompra and his 
newly created army threw off the Talain yoke, and swept 
down the Irawadi, subverted the Talain dynasty in Pegu, 
and founded a maritime capital at Rangoon. The English 
at that time had a factory at Negrais, off the coast; and 
the merchants were weak enough to court the friendship 
of Alompra, whilst selling powder and ammunition to the 
Talains. A French i^venturer tnformed Alompra of their 
misdeeds, and the result was that nearly every Englishman 
at Negrais was massacred by the Burmese. 

The successors of Alompra followed in his steps. Bhodau Reign of 
Phra, his third son, was the sixth sovereign of the dynasty, bhodau 
He reigned from 1779 to 1819, and is regarded by the 
Burmese as the hero of the line next to his illustrious father. 

^ Alompra is the most familiar name to English readers : properly it 
should be Alom^wa, or Aimn Phra. « 
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He conquered ^Aralcan as far as the boundary of Bengal, 
and Martaban and Tenasserim as far as the frontiers of Siam, 
His cruellies were boundless, and were the outcome of the 
same savage ferocity as those of Byeen-noung. He not 
only put his predecessor to death, but ordered all the 
women and children of his victim to be burnt alive. 
On another occasion, on discovering tfiat a plot had been 
hatched against him in a particular village, he collected 
together the whole population ^of the village, including 
women, children, and Buddhist monks, and burnt them all 
alive ill one vast holocaust. Father Sangermano, a Cathplic 
missionary who was in Burma about the same time, has left 
authentic details of the horrible cruelties perpetrated by 
Bhodau Phra. 

The successor of Bhodau Phra ws Phagyi-clau, who 
brought on the Burmese war of 1824-25 ; but the story of 
his reigr^ belongs to the after history. 

The kings of Burma from Alompra downwards were rude 
despots of the old Moghul type. 'Hiey generally maintained 
large harems ; and every high official was anxious to place 
a sister or a daughter in the royal househoUl, to watch 
over his interests and report ali that was going on. Kings 
and queens dwelt in palaces of brick and stucco painted 
white and red ; mih roofs, walls and pinnacles of carved 
timber covered with gilding and dazzling as picture- 
frames ; with durbars, reception halls, thrones, canopies, 
and insignia of all kinds, radiant with bits of looking 
glass and gilding. Sometimes they went on water ex- 
cursions in large vessels shaped like huge fishes, and 
covered with gilding; and they were accompanied by 
long war-boats, each one covered with gihiing, and 
rowed or paddled fiy fifty or sixty men. Sometimes a king 
went on a royal progress thitough his dominions, like the old 
Moghul sovereigns of Hindustan, carrying liis queens, 
ministers and law courts with him. Each king in turn was 
constantly exposed to insurrection or revolution, in which 
he might be murdered, and all his queens and children 
massacred without regard to age or sex ; whilst a new king 
ascended the throne, and removed the court and capital to 
some other locality, in order to blot out the memory of his 
predecessor. Thus during the present century the capital 
has been removed froid Ava to Amara^ura and back again ; 
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and at this present moment it is fixed in the comparatively a.d. 
new city of Mandalay. The kings of Burma have always 1750-1823 
been utterly ignorant of foreign nations ; regarding Burma 

as the centre of the universe, and all people outside the 

Burman pale as savages and barbarians. 

The despotic power of the sovereign, however, was kept Burmesje 
in check by an old® Mdghul constitution, which seems to JiUminis- 
have been a relic of the remote past. The aristocracy of 
Burma consists only of officials, who^have spread a net- officialism, 
work of olhcialism over the whole kingdom. There arc 
heads of tens and hundreds ; heads of villages, districts, and 
provinces ; and all are appointed, punished, or dismissed 
at the mere will of the soveicign. But the ministers and 
officials at court exercise a power in their collective 
capacity, to which arcing is sometimes obliged to bend ; for 
there have been critical moments when a king has been 
deposed by the ministers, and another sovereign enthroned 
in his room. , • 

Four chief ministers, with the king or crown prince as Hlot-dau, 
president, sit in a great hall of state within the palace orMinreme 
inclosure, known as the Hlot-dau. This collective body 
forms a supreme legislative assembly, a supreme council 
of the executive, and a supreme court of justice and appeal. 

There are also four under-ministers, and a host of secretaries 
and minor oflicials, who conduct the administration at the 
ca])ifal in the name of the king, but under the orders of the 
Illot-dau. 

Besides the Hlot-dau, or public council of state, there is Bpdeit, 
a privy council, sitting within the palace itself, and known or privy 
as the Byadeit. This council is supposed to advise the 
king privately and personally, and to issue orders in his 
name, whenever it is deemed inexpedient to discuss the 
matter in the Hlot-diiu. • 

The real working of these councils has always been ob- Faulty 
scared by oriental intrigues. It is however obvious that they working 
lack the authority of a hereditary assembly, such as the 
council of Bharadars at Khatmandu ; whilst the bare fact "** 
that they are exclusively composed of officials, nominated 
by the king, and depending for their very existence on the 
king’s favour, deprives them of any authority they might 
otherwise have exercised as popular or representative 
bodies, • * 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

BURMESE AND BHURTPORE WARS: LORD AMHERST. 

A.D. 1823 TO 1828^ 

The difficulties of the British government with Burma 
began abbut the end of the eighteenth century. Bhodau 
Phra had conquered Arakan, but the people rebelled against 
him, and some of the rebels fled into eastern Bengal. The 
Burmese governor of Arakan demanded the surrender of 
the fugitives. Sir John Shore was weak enough to comply 
rather than hazard a collision ; but his successor Lord 
Wellesley refused to deliver up political refugees who had 
sought an asylum in British territory, and who would 
probably.be tortured and executed in Burmese fashion the 
moment they were surrendered to their oppressors. 

Meanwhile every effort was made to come to a friendly 
understanding with the Burmese government. Colonel 
Symes was sent on a mission to Ava; and after him a 
Captain Canning and a Captain Cox. But the Burmese 
court was impractic;lble. Bhodau Phra and his ministers 
were puffed up with pride and bombast.^ They despised the 
natives of India, and had been ignorantly led to believe 
that the English were traders without military capacity, who 
paid the black sepoys to fight their battles. 

At last the Burmese authorities grew violent as well as 
insolent. They repeated their demands for the surrender of 
political refugees, who had escaped into British territory; 
claimed possession of an island on the English side of the 
frontier at the Ndf river j and threatened to invade Bengal 
unless their demands were promptly cohceded. 
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The wars of Lord Hastings had secured the -peace of a.d. 
India, but had been vehemently denounced in England. *823-1824 
Lord Amherst was therefore most reluctant to engage in a 
war with Burma ; he was ready to make any concession, forced on 
short of acknowledgment of inferiority, to avert the the British 
threatened hostilities, put the Burmese refused to listen K^vern- 
to reason, and were resolutely bent on a rupture. In 1822 . 

jyjcir general Bunddla invaded the counjyies between Burma 
and Bengal ; conquered <he independent principalities of 
Assam - and Munipore, and threatened Cachar. Subse- 
quently Bundi'ila invaded British territory, and cut off a 
detachment of British sepoys. Lord Amherst was thus 
forced into hostilities, and in 1824 an expedition was sent 
against Rangoon under the command of Sir Archibald 
Campbell. * 

Meanwhile the Burmese were inflated by the successes of British ex- 
Bundula, and looked forward with confidence to Jhe con- pedition to 
quest of Bengal. Bundiila was ordered to bind the Governor- 
General in golden fetters, and send him as a prisoner to ' 

Ava. But t 1 ie British expedition to Rangoon took the Burmese 
by surprise. They purposed invading Bengal, and they 
may have expected to encounter a force on the frontier; 
but they never reckoned on an invading army coming to 
Rangoon by sea. At the same time the ICnglish invaders 
were almost as much surprised as the Burmese. They had 
been led to expect a foe worthy of their steel ; but they 
soon discovered that the Burmese army was the most des- 
picable enemy that the British had ever encountered. It 
was composed of raw levies, miserably armed, without either 
discipline or courage. Their chief defence consisted in 
stockades, which were however constructed with considerable 
skill and rapidity. 

In May 1824 the itnglish expedition arrived at Rangoon. Flight 
The Burmese had constructed some strong stockades, but ^ 
they were soon demolished by British artillery. The troops 
were then landed, and found that Rangoon was empty of 
population and provisions. The Burmese governor had 
ordered the whole of the inhabitants— men, women, and 
children— to retire to the jungle with all their flocks and 
herds and stores of grain. As for the Burmese soldiery, 
they had fled in terror at the first discharge of British guns. 

Shortly after the lantfing the rains Ifegau ; and the British 
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army was forced to remain at Rangoon, and to depend for 
its subsistence on the supplies that arrived from Madras 
and Calcutta. 

In December 1824 Bundiila approached Rangoon from 
the land side with an army of sixty thousand men. Within 
a few hours the Burmese soldiery had surrounded the British 
camp with stockades, and then burrowed themselves in the 
earth behind. But Bunddla was attacked and defeated ; 
his stockades were carried by storm ; and he fled in a panic 
with the remains of his army to Donabew, a place further 
up the river Irawadi, about forty miles from Rangoon, - 

Bundula was resolved to make a stand at Donabew. 
He constructed field-works and stockades for the space 
of a mile along the face of the river. He sought to main- 
tain discipline by the severity of his punishments ; and one 
of his commanders was sawn asunder between two planks 
for disobedience of orders. 

Early'^'in 1825 the British force advanced up the river 
Irawadi towards Ava, leaving a detachment to capture 
Donabew. The detachment however was repulsed by the 
Burmese, and the main army returned to Donabew, and 
began a regular siege. A fvw shells were discharged to 
ascertain the range of the British mortars, and next morn- 
ing the heavy artillery began to play upon the works, but 
there was no response. It turned out that one of the 
shells on the preceding evening had killed Bunddla. The 
brother of Bundiila was offered the command of the army, 
but was too frightened to accept it ; and he then made his 
way with all speed to Ava, where he was beheaded within 
half an hour of his arrival. Meanwhile the Burmese army 
at Donabew had dispersed in all directions. 

The British expedition next proceeded to Prome. All the 
mad women in Ava, who w< 5 re supposed to be witches or to 
have familiar spirits, were collected and sent to Prome to 
unman the British soldiers by their magic arts. Another 
Burmese army was sent to attack Prome, but was utterly 
defeated. The court of Ava was frantic at its losses, 
but could not realise its position, and showed itself as 
arrogant as ever. A brother of the king, named Tharawadi, 
bragged that he would drive the English to the sea, and 
left Ava for the iJuri)Ose, but soon returned in the greatest 
terror. ’ * 
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The British expedition left Prome, and advanced towards a.d. 
Ava; and the court of Ava, and indeed the Burmese ^825-i826 
generally, were panic-stricken at the invaders. It 
noised abroad that the white foreigners were demons, in- towards 
vincible and bloodthirsty ; that European soldiers kept on Ava. 
fighting in spite of ghastly wounds; and that European 
doctors picked up arms and legs after an action, and replaced 
them on their rightful owners.^ 

Early in 1826 a treaty of peace was concluded at Yandabo. Treaty of 
The whole country from Rangoon to Ava was at the mercy 'Yandabo, 
of the British army. Phagyklau, king of Ava, engaged to ^ ^ * 
pay a crore of rupees, about a million sterling, towards 
the expenses of the war; and the territories of Assam, 

Arakan, and Tenas."erim, were ceded to the British govern- 
ment. The king was left in possession of the whole of 
Pegu and Upper B&rma, and was even permitted to retain ^ 
the maritime city of Rangoon ; whilst the British head- 
(juarters were fixed at Moulmein in Tenasserim. ^ 

I^ater on Mr. John Crawftird was sent to Ava to conclude Crawfurd^s 
a commercial treaty with the king. But the Burmese had 
already forgotten the lessons of the war, and entertained 
but little respect for an Englisli envoy after the British 
army had retired from the scene. Accordingly Crawfurd 
could effect nothing of any substantial importance to 
either government. Fie found the Burmese officials igno- 
rant, unprincipled, and childish, and in no instance endowed 
with the artifice and cleverness of Hindus and other 
Asiatics. Some of them had risen from the lowest ranks 
of life by the favour of the king ; one had been a buffoon 
in a company of play-actors, whilst another had got a living 
by selling fish in the bazar. They did not want any treaty 
whatever. They evaded every proposition for a reciprocity 
of trade, and only sought to cajole the envoy into restoring 
the ceded territories and remitting the balance still due of 
the money payment. The country was only sparsely cul- 
tivated, and there were few if any indications of prosperity. 
Phagyi-dau w’as in the hands of his queen, the daughter of 
a jailer, who was older than her husband, and far firom 
handsome. She was known as the sorceress, as she was 

^ Fytehe’s Burma^ Past and Present, General Albert Fytchc^s work 
contains many interestii^ facts in connection with Burmese history. 
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A.D. supposed to have rendered the king subservient to her will 
1835-1828 by the power of magical arts and charms. 


Political The first Burmese war is forgotten now by the princes 
ferment in and chiefs of India; but in 1824 and 1825 the current of 
India. events was watched with interest and anxiety by every native 
court. The different chiefs and prince*^ of India hatl not 
quite settled down under the suzerainty of the British 
government; and n^any restless spirits amongst the warriors 
and freebooters of a previous generation would gladly have 
hailed the defeat of the British troops in Burma, the over- 
throw of order in India, and the revival of the predatory 
system of the eighteenth century. 

Outbreak Suddenly, in the crisis of the campaign in Burma, there 
at Bhurt- was a fiasco in the Jdt state of Bhurtpore on the British 
pore, frontier near Agra, whicli had been under the protective 
^ ^ alliance of the British government ever since the days of 

Lord W/dlesley. The Raja of Bhurtpore died in 1825, 
leaving a son aged seven, named Bulwant Singh. The 
British government recognised the su.ccession of Bulwant 
Singh under the guardianship of bis uncle ; but a cousin 
of the infant Raja, named Diirjan Sdl, corrupted the army 
of Bhurtpore, put the guardian to death, imprisoned the 
little prince, and took possession of the principality. 

Active Sir David Ochterlony, the British Resident at Delhi, was 
proceed- agent of the Governor-General for Rajputana and Malwa* 
Ochtcr- belonged to the once famous school of soldier-statesmen, 
lony. which began with Robert Clive, and boasted of men like 
Sir Arthur Wellesley and Sir John Malcolm. His Indian 
experiences were perhaps larger than those of any living 
English officer. He had fought against Hyder Ali in the 
old days of Warren Hastings and Sir Eyre Cootc ; and ten 
years previous to the fiasco at. Bhurtpore he had g:ained his 
crowning laurels in the Nipal war. He saw that a con- 
flagration w^as beginning in Bhurtpore that might spread over 
Central India ; and he ordered a force to advance on his 
own autliority to maintain the peace of Hindustan, support 
the Tights of the infant Raja, and vindicate the offended 


suzerainty of the British government 
mandeTby Amherst considered that the military preparations 

Iiord ^were premature. He doubted the right of the British 
Amherst government to interfere in the Bhurtpore succession ; and 
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he was alarmed at the strength of the great fortress of clay, A.n, 
which had resisted the assaults of Lord Lake, and had long ^825-1828 
been deemed impregnable by every native court in India. 

* Acconlingly he countermanded the movement of the troops. 

Sir David Ochterlony was much mortified at this rebuff. In Death of 
the bitterness of his soul he resigned his ai)pointinent, and pchter- 
died within two mon 4 l'»s, feeling that an illustrious career of 
half a century had been brought to an inglorious close. 

The vacillation of the British government induced the Growing 
usurper to proclaim that ne would hold the fortress of 
Bhiirtpore, and maintain his hold on the Bhurtpore throne, 
in (Icfianco of the Governor-General. The dangerous 
character of the revolution was now imminent, for Rajputs, 
Mahratlas, Pindhaiies, and Jats were flocking to Bhurtpore 
to rally round the venmrous usurper. 

Lord Amherst saw his error and hastened to retrieve it ; Capture of 
indeed his council were unanimous for war. An army was bhurtpore, 
assembled under Lord Combermere and began the ^ege of ‘ 
lihurtpore. The British artillery failed to make any im- 
pression on the heavy mud walls. At lust the fortifications 
were mined with ten thousand pounds of powder. A 
terrific explosion threw vast masses of hardened clay into 
the air; and the British troops rushed into the breach, and 
captured the fortress which had hitherto been deemed 
impregnable. The usurper was confined as a state prisoner, 
and the infant Raja was restored to the throne under the 
guardianship of the British government. I'he political 
ferment died away at the fall of Bhurtpore, and all danger 
of any disturbance of the public peace disappeared from 
Hindustan. 

Lord Amherst embarked for England in February, 1828, Lord 
leaving no mark in history beyond what^s remembered of Amherst 
Burma and Bhurtpore.® He was the first Governor-General 
who established a vice-regal sanatarium at Simla, 
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A.D. 1828 TO 1835. 

Lord William Bentinck succeeded to the post of 
Governor-General, and held the reins of government for seven 
years, /namely, from 1828 to 1835. Twenty-two years had 
passed away since 1806, when he had been recalled from the 
government of Madras amidst the panic which followed the 
mutiny at Vellore. During the interval he had protested 
in vain against the injustice of his recall ; and his nomina- 
tion to the high office was regarded as an atonement for the 
wrong he had suffered.^ 

The government of Lord William Bentinck covers a peace- 
ful era. He remodelled the judicial system ; introduced 
tlie village revenue settlement into the north-west provinces ; 
reduced the allowances of civil and military officers; and 
employed natives in the public service far more largely tlian 
had been done by his predecessors. He promoted English 
education amongst the natives, and founded a medical 
college at Calcutta, He laboured hard to introduce steam 
navigation between Engls^nd and India vid, the Red Sea. 
He took active measures for suppressing the gangs of 
Thugs, who had strangled and plundered unsuspecting 
travellers in different quarters of India ever since the days 
of Aurangzeb. Above all he abolished the horrible rite of 
Sat(, or burning widows with the remains of their deceased 

^ Lord Amherst left India inFebniary, 1828. Lord William Bentinck 
did not arrive until the following July. During tde interval Mr. 
Butterworth Bnvley, the senior member of council, was provisional 
Governor-General. ’ 
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husbands, which had been the curse of India from the a.d. 
earliest dawn of history. Lord William Bentinck thus estab- 1828-1835 
lished a great reputation for prudence, integrity, and active 
benevolence, which has endured down to our own times. 

The state of affairs in Malwa and Rajputana was Political 
soon forced on the attention of Lord William Bentinck. 

Lord Hastings had* established closer political relations 
with the Mahrattas and Rajpiits, and his measures were Rajputs, 
beginning to bear fruit drying the administration of Lord 
Amherst. British officers were appointed Residents at 
native courts for the purpose of mediating between con- 
flicting native rulers, and otherwise keeping the peace. 

They were strictly prohibited from all interference in the 
internal administration ; and each native state was left to 
deal with faction, rebellion, or disputed succession, after its 
own manner. Closer acquaintance, however, showed that • 
such extremes of non intervention were incompatible with 
the duties of the paramount power; and the suEfeequent 
history of India betrays a necessary conflict between the 
principle and practice, which has continued till the present 
day. 

At first there was little difficulty as regards the Mahratta Pegreeof 
states. The policy of non-interference was preached by 
the British government; but the British Residents JjahmUa 
Gwalior and Indore were occasionally driven to employ states, 
detachments of the Subsidiary Foicc, or other British troops, 
to suppress mutiny or rebellion, or to root out some dangerous 
outlaw. Daiilat Rao Sindia was weak and impoverished, 
and anxious to meet the wishes of the British .government. 

Mulhar Rao Holkar was a minor, and the provisional 
administration was equally as subservient to the British 
Resident as that of Sindia. In Nagpore the Resident, Mr, 

Jenkins, was virtuallf sovereign*; and during the minority 
of the Raja, Mr. Jenkins conducted the administration 
through the agency of native officials in a highly successful 
fashion. Meanwhile the subjects of both Sindia and Holkar 
regarded the British government as the supreme authority, 
to whom alone they could look for redress or security against 
the mal-administration of their rulers ; and a Resident often 
found it necessary to use his own discretion in the way of 
remonstrance or expostulation, without infringing the non- 
intervention policy. • 
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A.D, In Rajpiitana circumstances were dififerent. Qaptaiii 
18 28-18 35 James Tod, one of the earliest political officers in that 
Shattered Quarter, ^ has left a picture of the country which recalls the, 
condition plots, assassinations, treacheries and superstitions revealed 
of Rajput in Shakespeare’s tragedy of Macktk There was the same 

states. blind belief in witches and wise women ; the same single 
combats, bloody murders, and flights into foreign territory. 
Every Raj was distracted by feuds ; and the princes and 
chiefs of Rajputana had been inepoverished by Mahrattas or 
Pindharies just as the old kings of Pritain were* harassed 
and plundered by the Danes. The Thakiirs, or feudatory 
nobles, were as turbulent, lawless, and disaffected as 
the Thanes of Scotland, and often took the field against 
their sovereign, like the Thane of Cawdor, with bands 
of kerns and gallowglasses. Many a kinsman of a 
Mahdraja has played the part of Macbeth; whilst Lady 
Macbeths were plentiful in every state in Rajputana. The hill 
tribes, including Bhlls, Minas, and Mhairs, were as trouble- 
some as the Highland clans ; they made frequent raids on 
peaceful villages, plundered and murdered travellers, and 
found a sure refuge in inaccessible and malarious jungles. 
Active in* Captain Tod was endowed with warm sympathies and an 
terfercnce active imagination. He was distressed at the sight of 
of Captain depopulated towns, ruined villages, and pauper courts ; 

^ and he could not resist the appeals for his personal inter- 
ference which met him on every side. He was charmed 
wdth the relics of the feudal system which he found m 
Rajpdtana. To him they recalled a picture of Europe 
during the middle ages. One usage especially delighted 
him. Occasionally a princess of Rajputana sent him her 
bracelet as a token that she looked to him for protection. 
In other words she claimed his interference as her chosen 
knight, on whom she might rely for sticcour, but whom she 
was never destined to see. 

Wretched The condition of the three leading Rajpdt principalities 
condition at this period proves the necessity for the interference of 
of Meywar British authorities. In Meywar (Udaipore), the reigning 
Marwar; ^he acknowledged suzerain of Rajpdtana, was de- 

pendent for his subsistence on the bounty of the ruler of 

' Afterwards Ident.-Colond Tod, and author of Annals and AnH^ 
quitUsof Rajasthan, 
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Kotah. In Marwar (Jodhpur), the Mahdraja had for years a.d. 
been feigning insanity, and had abdicated the throne, out of 1828-1835 
terror of Amfr Khan of Tonk ; but on the extension of 
‘British protection to the states of Rajpdtana, he once more 
ascended the throne, and resumed the administration of the 

Raj. Subsequently he quarrelled with his ministers and 

feudatory nobles; tsieating them with savage violence, 
putting many to death, and seeking the help of the British 
government to support him in these barbarous proceedings. 

Indeed the endless broils between the rulers of Rajputana 
and their refractory Thakurs, have at different intervals 
compelled the British government to interfere for the 
maintenance of the public peace ; and it has often been 
difficult to decide whether to interfere in behalf of a 
tyrannical Raja or in support of oppressed Thakdrs. 

In Jaipur, which is much nearer British territory, matters Crif'pal 
were even worse than in Marwar. The Raja of Jaipur had condition 
died in 18 18, and was succeeded by a posthumous.»mfant 
son, under the regency of the mother, assisted by the 
minister of the deceased Raja. Then followed a series of 
complications not unfrequent in oriental courts. The 
regent mother had a Jain banker for her paramour, as 
well as other worthless favourites. She squandered the 
revenues of the state on these parasites, and especially 
on a Guru, who was her religious teacher or adv^iser. 

She set the minister at defiance, quarrelled with him on 
all occasions, and tried to oust him from his office ; and on 
one occasion there was a bloody conflict within the palace, 
which ended in the slaughter of thirty men. Next she 
prevailed on the Jaipur army to break out in mutiny and 
march to the capital ; and there she distributed money 
amongst the rebel soldiery, whilst the minister fled for refuge 
to his jaghir or estate ^ the comUry. 

The British government was compelled to interfere by conflicting 
ordering the Jaipur army to retire from the capital, and councils or 
sending a British officei to effect a settlement of affairs. A Thakurs, 
great council of Thakdrs was summoned to court, and 
after much debate and uproar, decided on deposing the xJoblcs. 
regent mother, and recalling the absent minister to fill the 
post of regent. Such a measure would have been the best 
possible solution of the existing difficulty, and would 
consequently have bean most satisfactor} to the British 
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government But such off-hand debates and resolutions, 
however right in their conclusions, and however much in 
accordance with the unwritten traditions of Rajpiits, were 
not in keeping with that passion for order and formality * 
which is a deeply rooted instinct in EnglisImKMi. Ac- 
cordingly Sir Charles Metcalfe, the Resident at Delhi, 
proceeded to Jaipur, and convehed ca second and more 
formal council, and subjected the votes to a careful 
scrutiny. Then it appeared th^t a small majority had been 
won over to consider the regent mother as the rigluiul 
ruler of Jaipur, To make matters worse, the regent mother 
insisted upon appointing her paramour to be minister of 
Jaipur, to the scandal of the whole country ; and Lord 
Amherst’s government was so pledged to the policy of 
non-intervention, that he declined tjp interfere, and thus 
left a legacy of difficulties to his successor. 

Such was the state of affairs in Malvva and Rajputana 
when tord William Bentinck assumed the post of Governor- 
General. Like other Anglo-Indian statesmen, before and 
since, he landed in India with a deteimination to carry out 
a large and liberal scheme of imperial government, which 
was based more on the visioriary ideal of home pliilaiUhro- 
pists, tlian on a practical acquaintance with the people 
and princes ol India. The resuit was that his conduct of 
political relations with native states was the outcome, not of 
fixed political views, but of a conflict between sentiment 
and reality, during wtiich his romantic aspirations died oet, 
and he was gradually awakened to a sense of the actual 
wants and needs of native feudatories. The political ad- 
ministration of Lord William Bentinck was thus a period of 
probation and enlightenment ; and it might be said of him, 
and p<.rliaps of nekrly all his succq^sors, that he was never 
so well fitted for the post of Govern^jr-General of India as 
when he was quitting its shores for ever. 

It should however be borne in mind that at this period 
the policy of the British government towards native states 
was purely experimental. Non-interference was strongly 
advocated by the home authorities, and strictly pursued 
by the new Governor-General ; but at this stage of political 
development native rulers required counsel and discipline 
rather than license. Before the British government became 
the paramount power, native rulers were afraid lest their 
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subjects should rebel, and were thus kept to their duties a.©.^ 
by the law of selfpreservation. After the establishment ^8 28*183 5 
of British suzerainty, native rulers found themselves de- 
prived of their old occupation of predatory war or foreign 
intrigue, and sought consolation in unrestrained self-indul- 
gences. They neglected their legitimate duties, and looked 
to the British gove!nm6nt for protection from rebellion. 

On the death of a native ruler, disorders often reached a 
climax, especially if there a disputed' succession, or tlie 
heir was a minor ; for then queens and ministers intrigued 
against each other for power, and the country was lorn by 
faction and civil war. In the end the British govermneni 
was compelled to interfere m almost every case to save the 
state fiom anarchy and ruin ; whereas, if it had only 
interfered in the first* instance, there would have been no 
disorders at all. > 

‘ The progress of affairs in Gwalior, the most important of Gwalior 

the Mahratta states, is a case in point. Daulat RaoSindia, affairs : 

the same who had been defeated by Wellesley at Assaye, 

died in 1827, leaving no son to succeed him. He had KaoSindia. 

been repeatedly advised by the British Resident to adopt a 

son, but he had persistently refused. Latterly he had been 

inclined to give way, but nothing was concluded ; and when 

he was dying he sent for the Resident, and told him to 

settle the future government of the Gwalior principality as 

he might think proper. After his death, his widow, Baiza 

Baf, proposed to adopt a son, and carry on the government 

as queen regent during the minority. But Baiza Bai ^ 

wanted to adopt a boy out of her own family, instead of 

out of Sindians family j ar.cl as this would have been odious 

to the court and camp at Gwalior, and would have probably 

led to serious commotions, the British government refused 

to sanction the meanure. Acoordingly Baiza Bai adopted 

a son out of Sindia’s family, known as Jankoji Rao Sindio. 

In course of time it appeared that Baiza Bai was bent on Civil war 
becoming queen regent for life, and continuing to govern the ^tupped by 
state after the young Mahdraja had attained his majority. 

In 1833 Lord William Bentinck proceeded to Gwalior, and ' 
both the queen regent and the young Mahiraja were pre- 
pared to abide by his decision ; but he declined to interfere. 

The result was that a civil war broke out in Gwalior and 
the- army took differcfltit sides. The yomig Mahdrajaat the 
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A.D. head of one body of troops besieged the queen regent in the 
1828-1835 palace at Gwalior. The queen regent escaped from the 
palace, placed herself at the head of another body of troops, 
and marched towards the British Residency. On the way 
the two armies met, and there would have been a deadly 
collision, had not the British Resident hastened to the spot 
and prevented the conflict by his persdnal influence. Lord 
William Bentinck was then forced to interfere, and recognise 
the accession of the young Mabiraja to the throne, whilst 
the queen regent was obliged to retire from the scene. Had 
the Governor-General ordered this arrangement during his 
visit at Gwalior ail these disorders would have been averted. 
Indore In 1833 there was another complication at Indore, 
affairs ! Mulhar Rao Holkar died, and left no son to succeed him, 

stoDi^^ His widow adopted a son, and proposed, as in the case 
by of Sindia, to carry on the administration as queen regent 

vention, during the minority ; and the British government recog- 
*833. nised trie arrangement. Another claimant next appeared 
in tl:e person of a collateral kinsman of mature years, 
named Hari Rao Holkar, who was supported by the general 
voice of the country. I^rd William Bentinck might have 
settled the dispute by a word, but again he declined to 
interfere. A civil war broke out in Indore, and at last 
Lord William Bentinck was forced to put an end to the 
anarchy by persuading the queen regent to retire from the 
contest with her adopted son, and sending a British force to 
the capital to place Hari Rao on the throne of Holkar. 

Out- Matters were even worse in the petty states of Bundel- 

rageous kund, to the eastward of Malwa. A Raja of Suinpthur 
died, leaving two queens or Rdnfs the cider was childless, 
Bundel- but the younger had an infant son. The son was placed 

kund. upon the throne, and the younger Rdni became regent- 

mother. Then followed a fierce contest as to who should 
be appointed manager. The minister of the deceased Raja 
would have been the best man for the post, but other candi- 
dates were put forward by the rival queens, and the British 
government declined to interfere. The ex-minister fled to 
his estate, but was attacked by a body of troops belonging 
to the regent-mother. Finding his affairs desperate, he 
placed his women and children on a funeral pile built over 
a mine of gunpowder; he then destroyed them all in a 
terrific explosion, and rushed out add perished with his 
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adherents, sword in hand. Lord William Bentinck decided a.d. 
that the regent-mother was responsible for the catastrophe, 1828-1835 
and still declined to interfere. 

In Rajputana the policy of non-intervention brought forth Distrac- 
equally bitter fruits. Meywar and Marwar were distracted tions in 
by broils between the rulers and their feudatory nobles. In 
1828 the Rana of I.Ieywar died, and seven queens and a 
concubine perished on his funeral pile. 

In Jaipur, where the regent-mother iiad appointed lier Jaipur 
paramour to be minister, there was another tragedy.^ The affairs : 
young Malidraja readied his majority, but the regent-mother, 
and her paramour jhota Ram, still remained in power, and Bentinck 
the country was in a state of anarchy. In spite of ap- declines to 
peals from the natives, Lord William Bentinck refused to interfere, 
interpose the author^ity of the Biitish government for the 
prevention of disorders. In 1832 Lord William Bentinck 
went on a tour to the upper provinces, and had an inter- 
view with Jhota Ram at Agra; but he was petsuaded 
by the artful minister that it was the British authorities 
that were to blame, and not the Jaipur government, and 
accordingly he still declined to interfere. 

In 1834 the regent-mother died, after keeping Jaipur in Poisoning 
a state of turmoil for sixteen years. Shortly after her ^'f the Ma- 
death the young Mahdraja died under most suspicious 
circumstances, and all the leading people in Jaipur were 
convinced that the prince had been poisoned by Jliota Ram. 

Indeed Jhota Ram found the minds of the Thakurs so 
inflamed against him, that he was forced to tender his 
resignation. 

At this crisis Major' Alves, agent for the Governor- Murder of 
General in Rajpiitana, and his assistant, Mr. Blake, pro- Mr, Blake: 
ceeded to Jaipur, and ruere only just in Time to prevent ^ 
bloody contest betvicen JhoW Ram and the Thakdrs. tran-*^” 
The ex-minister was ordered to remove to a distance from quilliiy. 
the capital ; and there he concocted a scheme of revenge. 

In June, 1835, after a morning attendance at the durbar, 
the two English officers were attacked in the streets of 
Jaipur by assassins who had been hired by Jhota Ram. 

Major Alves was severely wounded, and Mr. Blake was 
barbarously murdered. A judicial inquiry was held, and 
the offenders were convicted and suitably punished. An 
* 1 SeeawAr, p. 5 * 5 * 
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A.D. infant son of the deceased Mahdraja was placed upon the 
1828-1835 throne, and a British officer was appointed to conduct the 
administration ; and the country was rapidly brought to 
a state of peace and prosperity. 

Lord But whilst Lord William Bentinck was so lenient towards 

William Mahratta and Rajpiit states, he felt deeply the serious 
Areate^ responsibilities incurred by the 'British government in 
the king perpetuating misrule in Oude. He could not shut his eyes 
of Oude. to the growing anarchy of th% TalUkdars ; the abomin- 
able oppressions practised on the Ryots ; the la\Clessness of 
the Oude soldiery ; and the weakness and debaucheries 
of successive rulers, who chose to call themselves kings. 
He felt that so long as the British government continued to 
maintain a helpless and depraved king upon the throne, it 
was morally responsible for the evils erf the maladministra- 
tion. In 1831 Lord William Bentinck threatened the king 
of Oude that the British government would take over the 
management of the country unless he reformed the ad- 
ministration. Subsequently the Court of Directors author- 
ised the Governor-General to assume the government of 
Oude ; but by this time Lord William Bentinck was 
about to leave India, and he contented himself with giving 
the king a parting warning. 

Interven- In two Other territf ries, Coorg and Mysore, l.ord William 
tjon: Beminck was compelled to interfere; but in order to ap- 

Coorg and prehend the force of his measures it will be necessary to 
ysote. history of the two countries. 

Isolation Coorg is a little alpine regie »n between Mysore and Mala- 
of Coorg. bar; a land of hills, forests, ravines, and heavy rains; 
abounding in wild ehphants and different kinds of game, 
and enclosing valleys cover d with cultivation. On three 
sides it is walled off from its neighbours by stupendous 
mountains ; on the fourth side bj:^ dense and tangled 
jungles. 

Warlike The people of Coorg are hardy, athletic, and warlike ; 
popula- clinging to their homes of mist and mountain with the de- 
votion of highlanders. One fourth of the population are 
Coorgs properly so-called— a warrior caste, the lords of the 
soil. The remaining three-fourths are low castes, who were 
serfs or slaves under Hindu rule, but have since become 
free labourers. 


1 See anU, p. 403, niie. 
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The Coorg Raj was founded in the sixteenth century by a. a 
a holy man, who migrated from Ikkeri during the breaking ^^ 28-18 35 
up of the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar, and established a Religious 
spiritual ascendency in Coorg which grew into a temporal origiu of 
sovereignly.* He collected shares of grain from the villages the Kaj. 
round about, and founded a dynasty known as the Vira 
Rajas, * • 

For nearly two centuries nothing is known of the Vira Aggres- . 
Rajas, In the eighteenth century Hyder Ali became ***o”'^ 
sovereign of Mysore, conquered Malabar, and demanded 
tribute from the reigning Vira Raja of Coorg. Payment ^ 
was refused ; Mysore troops marched into the country ; 
mountains, ravines, and forests presented insurmountable 
difficulties; and the Coorgs offered a brave and bloody 
resistance. Hyder ^i achieved a partial success by cap- 
turing two or three fortresses ; by deporting some of the • 
inhabitants, and giving their lands to Muhammadans; and 
also by imprisoning and murdering several membei^ of the 
reigning family. 

After the death of Hyder Ali his son Tippu tried to Aggres- 
destroy the independence of Coorg, and bring it under the Monsof 
Muhammadan yoke; but in every case the invaders werel*^^^'’* 
slaughtered or driven back ; and whenever a Raja was slain, Ra^a^joins 
the Coorgs set up the eldest surviving prince as their Raja, the 
The new Vira Raja was then carried away captive into English. 
Mysoie ; but after four years he escaped back to Coorg and 
renewed the old struggle. During the wars against Tippu 
he was ihf* staunch al y of the English, but plundered the 
Mysore villages with much cruelty and barbarity. After the 
downfall of Seringapatam in 1799, relieved from 

tribute, bi:t sent an elephant every year to the British 
authorities in acknowlec^gment of fealty.* 

For many years tli* British government abstained from Non-inter- 
all interference in Coorg. 'fhe country was remote, inac- vention. 
cessible, and uninviting. The Raja w^as loud in professions 
of loyalty and gratitude ; anxious to stand well with the 
British authorities, and hospitable to the few officials who 
visited his country, entertaining them with field sports, 
animal fights, and other amusements of a like character. 

* A picture of Ikkeri about this period is furnished by Delb Valle. 

See p. 112. The foijndation of cities and kingdoms by holy men 
is a common incident in Hindu tradition. 
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A.D. In 1807 the Vira Raja lost ,his favourite wife. She left 
1828-1835 no son, but several daughters; and the Vira Raja was 
BritisiT anxious that a daughter should succeed him on the throne 

interfcr- of Coorg, to the exclusion of his two brothers, Accord- 

euce ia the ingly he begged the British authorities to sanction the 
succession, arrangement. The English at Madras had no objection ; 
they cared nothing about the Coorg stccession ; they sup- 
posed that the Raja might do as he liked, and that he only 
asked their perm&sion out ofjoyal subserviency to the 
British government. Accordingly the Madras government 
acquiesced as a matter of course. Years afterwards it was 
discoNCred that the succession of a daughter to the exclu- 
sion of a brother was contrary to the laws and usages of 
Coorg ; and that the Vira Raja had requested the sanction 
of the British government in order that he might violate 
the long-established customs of his own country. 

Madness Meanwhile the Raja had fits of insanity. He was suspi- 
of the cious, rtVorose, and bloodthirsty. He was in constant dreud 
assassination, and ordered frequent executions during his 
executions outbreaks. He beheaded his elder brother to secure 

the succession of his (laughter ; and he would have beheaded 
his younger brother Lingaraja in like manner, but the latter 
abjured the throne, and devoted himself to a life of sanc- 
tity, and was generally regarded as stupid and imbecile.* 
Reign of In 1809 the Vira Raja died, and was succeeded by his 
Lingaraja, daughter, whilst her husband became minister. Subse- 
1811-20. quently his younger brother, Lingaraja, appeared upon the 
scene, and showed himself in his true colours. The dull- 
witted devotee turned out to be an extremely crafty and cruel 
individual. He forced the husband to retire from the post 
of minister, and took the government of Coorg into his 
hands ; and he then placed his ni#ce in pri.son, and gave 
out that she had abdicated^ the throice. There was no one* 
to interfere, and Lingaraja became ruler of Coorg. 

But Lingaraja was in morbid fear of the British authorities. 
He was guilty of the most cold-blooded cruelties, but took 

^ Sir Lewin Bowring, the late Chief Commissioner of Mysore* states 
that the Coorg Rsja put hundreds of his subjects to d^th in hts mad 
fits of passion. He expresses an opinion, in which mo^t students in 
Asiatic history will concur, that a brave people, like the Coorgs, would 
never have submitted to the tyranny and barbarity of the Vira Rajas, 
but for a belief in their divine right or origin. BoWring’s Eastern 
Experiences. ^ 
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every precaution to prevent their getting wind. He allowed a.d. 
none of his subjects to leave Coorg ; he surrounded every 1828^35 
British officer, who visited his territories with guards and 
spies; and constructed stockades and defences in the 
passes leading into his country in order to shut out any 
force that might be sent to coerce or detlirone him. He 
died in 1820, and ^as •succeeded by a son named Chikka 
Vira Raja, 

For the space of fourteen years the reign of Chikka Vira Ragn of 
Raja was a series of frightful barbarities. He murdered all who . 

had offended him, including all his relatives, old and young, 
male and female. None were saved excepting his own wives cruel 
and children, and a married sister who fled from his violence butcheries, 
into British territory. Many were shot with his own hands 
in the courtyard o^the palace. Others were dragged out 
of the palace at night and beheaded in the jungle. His • 
depravity was worse than his butchery; but that was 
confined to the recesses of his zenana. ^ 

At last the atrocities of the Coorg Raja were noised Warnings; 
abroad, and the Raja was told that the British government ^leclares 
would no longer permit him to perpetrate such merciless 
massacres. In reply he asserted that he was an indepen- 
dent Raja, and demanded the surrender of his sister and 
her husband ; and when this was refused he declared war 
against the British government. 

In 1S34 the career of Chikka Vira Raja was brought to Flight and 
a close. A British force was marched into Coorg, The surrcndei 
country was difficult of access, and the Coorgs fought with 
all the valour of their race ; but the Raja was as cowardly 
as he was cruel, and fled to the jungle and committed more 
murders. The dead body of his minister was found hang- 
ing from a tree ; but yhether he was hanged by the Raja, 
or hanged himself escape# punishment, is unknown to 
this day. The Raja surrendered to the British authorities, 
and laid all the murders at the door of his dead minister, 

I.ord William Bentinck, with his characteristic predilec- Preference 
tioa for Hindu rulers, was anxious that the leading men of the 
of Coorg should choose a Raja for themselves. British 

people of Coorg, without a dissentient voice, declared their 
preference for the government of the East India Company ; 
but they stipulated that the Raja should be sent away from 
Coorg, and never allowed to return, as otherwise they would 
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feel bound to obey himi' Accordingly Chikka VIra Raja 
was removed to Benares, and afterwards allowed to visit 
England; and Lord William Bentinck was reluctantly 
obliged to annex the territory of Coorg to the British 
dominions, ** in consideration of the unanimous wish of the 
people.** 

Mysore was a more important coUntrj than Coorg. After 
the downfall of Tippu in 1799, a child of the extinct Hindu 
dynasty was placed on the thrpne of Mysore ; whilst a 
Brahman, named Purnea, conducted the administration 
under the supervision of an English Resident.^ The boy 
was named KrishnaraJ. He was not heir to the Raj, but 
only a child of the family ; and he owed his elevation 
entirely to the favour or policy of the British government 
Accordingly, in order to give him ^ show of right, he 
was formally adopted by the widows of the last two 
Rajas of the dynasty. 

Purnet. was a Brahman of experience and capacity. For 
years he had been the minister of Tippu, and he soon won 
the confidence of the English Resident at Mysore. He was 
courteous, dignified, industrious, and careful to keep every- 
thing unjileasant out of sight Successive English Residents, 
— Barry Close, Mark Wilks, and John Malcolm, — were 
more orientalised than political officers of the modern 
school, more isolated from Europeans, and more dependent 

^ The people of Coorg insisted on another condition, namely, that 
no cows should be killed m Coorg. Indeed, all Hindus, whose icelings 
have not been blunted by association with Muhammadans or Europeans, 
regard the slaughter of a cow with the same horror that they would the 
murder of a mother. Some authorities have cavilled at this stipulation 
as a concession to Hindu prejudices ; and Sir John Malcolm refused 
to concede it to Daulat Kao Sindia after the victories of Assaye and 
Argauin. But the two cases were altogeth^ different. Smdia was not 
in a position to demand such a dbneession ; Ifhd setting aside all other 
considerations, it would have been most impolitic to have admitted it. 
Moreover, the people of Hindustan had been subjected for ages to 
Muhammadan dominion. On the other hand the acquisition of Coorg 
by the English was of the nature of a compact. I'he concession was 
restricted to a little secluded temtory sixty miles long and forty bhiad, 
which had , never been conquered by the Muhammadans. Above all, 
the stipulation is no breach of moraliiy or decency, although it may be 
inconvenient to Europeans, If the Hindus of Coorg had claimed the 
right to bum living widows, or to display oEscene symbols on idol cars, 
the ca.se would have been different. 

* See ante, pp« 407, 414. * 
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on natives. They were well versed in native character, and A.n 
more considerate as regards native ways. They did not 
expect too much from Brahman administrators ; judging 
them by oriental rather than by European standards ; and 
content to let things alone so long as there were no out- 
breaks, no brigands, and a good surplus in the public 
treasury. Accordiiigly* things went on smoothly between 
the Resident and the Brahman ; and as Purnea accumu- 
lated large sums in the public treasury, be was lauded to the 
skies as a minister worthy of Akbar. 

Rut Purnea was a Mahratta Brahman of the old Peishwa Purnea 
type, who considered that Brahmans should govern aspires to 
kingdoms whilst Rajas enjoyed themselves. He was 
willing that Krishnaraj should be a symbol of sovereignty, 
and show hirpself slate occasions to receive the homage 
of his subjects ; but he was bent on making the Raja of ^ 
Mysore a puppet like the first Mahdraja of Satara, whilst he 
perpetuated his own power as minister and sole rujpr. 

In i8ii Krishnaraj attained his sixteenth year, and pro- Krishnaraj 
posed to undertake the government of Mysore. The British 
authorities had no objection j but Purnea was exasperated purara. 
at the threatened loss of power, and so far forgot him- 
self as to use strong language. Resistance however was 
out of the question. The Raja w»as placed at the head of 
affairs, and Purnea resigned himself to his fate, retired from 
his post, and died shortly afterwards. 

The government of Mysore ought never to have been Ruinous 
entrusted to a boy, without some controlling authority, profligacy 
Krishnaraj was a polished young prince of courtly manners, 
but he had less knowledge of the world than an English ‘^*^**’ 
charity boy. He was imbued with a strong taste for oriental 
pleasures and vices, and there was nft one to say him nay. 

From his infancy h§ Vd beon surrounded by obsequious 
flatterers, who were his willing slaves. The result might 
have been foreseen. Within tliree years the English Resi- 
dent reported that the accumulations of Purnea, estimated 
at seven millions sterling, had already been squandered on 
priests and parasites. Later on he reported that the 
finances were in utter disorder. The pay of the army was 
in arrears, and the Raja was raising money by the sale of 
offices and monopolies. Worst of all the public revenues 
were alienated ; the lands were let to the highest biddersi 
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A. a and the lessees were left to extort what they could from 
18 2818 35 the cultivators, whilst the Raja continued his wasteful 
expenditure on vicious indulgences and riotous living. 
Fruitless Had the Raja been seriously warned in time that he 
warnings, would be deposed from his sovereignty unless he mended his 
ways, he would probably have turned over a new leaf. But 
non-intervention proved his ruin. ‘ Tbd English Resident 
advised him to reform his administration, but he used soft 
and conciliatory tones w^hich ly^re lost upon the Raja. 
Matters grew worse and rebukes became louder, until at 
last the Raja was case-hardened. The once famous Sir 
Thomas Munro, the governor of Madras, solemnly pointed 
out the coming danger to the Raja ; but he might as well 
have preached to the winds. Nothing was done, and the 
warnings became a farce. The Raja promised everything 
whilst the Resident was present; but when the Resident's 
back was' turned, he thrust his tongue into his cheek for, the 
amuserixnt of his courtiers. 

Rebellion In 1830 the people of Mysore broke out in rebellion, 
and and the British government was compelled to send a force 
deposition, suppress it. It would be tedious to dwell on the military 
operations, or the political controversies that followed. In 
the end the admini.stration of Mysore was transferred to Eng- 
lish officers under the supervision of the English Resident ; 
whilst the Raja was removed from the government, and 
pensioned oflF, like the Tanjore Raja, on an annual stipend 
of thirty-five thousand pounds, and a fifth share of the net 
revenues, of Mysore, 

Vacilla- Blit Lord William Bentinck was still anxious to perpetuate 
tions of Hindu rule in Mysore. He proposed to restore tlie govern- 
Wiiliam under a new set of restrictions ; but the 

Bentinck. authorities nfegatived the proposal; and indeed it 

would probably have ended in the sailie kind of explosion 
as that which extinguished the Mahratta Poishwa. He also 
contemplated a restoration of the old status of an English 
Resident and a Brahman minister ; but Piirnea’s administra- 
tion would not bear investigation. It had been cruel and 
oppressive j and the native officials under him had exacted 
revenue by methods which were revolting to civilised ideas.^ 
Accordingly Lord William Bentinck left matters to drift on ; 


* See anU, p. 414, 
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and a few years afterwards the English Resident was turned a.d. 
into a Commissioner, and Mysore became a British province 1828-1835 
in everything except the name. Meanwhile Mysore rose 
to a high pitch of prosperity; the people were contented 
and happy ; and the yearly revenues of the province rose 
from four hundred thousand pounds to more than a million 
sterling. • • 

In one other direction the administration of Lord William ReneM-al 
Bentinck is an epoch in tljc history of India. It saw the of the 
renewal of the cLirter of the late East India Company in 
1833. Henceforth the Company withdrew from all com- 
mercial transactions ; and the right of Europeans to reside 1833. 
in India, and acquire possession of lands, was established 
by law. 

Lord William Bentinck retired from the post of Governor- Political 
General, and embarked for England in March 1835, after adii.inis- 
having held the reins of government for nearly eight years. 
Whatever may have been his shortcomings in ]m deal- 
ing with native states, there can be no question as to tiiick. 
the purity of his motives, his sincere anxiety for the wel- 
fare of the princes and people of India, and the general 
success of his administration of the British Indian 
empire. His financial and judicial reforms are forgotten 
now, although their results have largely contributed to the 
well-being of the masses ; but in other respects, the mate- 
rial prosperity of the empire dates from the administration 
of Lord William Bentinck. The acquisition of Cachar and 
Aman, between Bengal and Burma, during the first Burmese 
war, was followed by the cultivation of tea, which has 
already assumed proportions which would have appeared 
incredible in a past generation, and ought to increase the 
domestic comfort of ^rery cottage throughout the British 
dominion. But the ni®st memorable act in his administra- 
tion was the abolition of suttee. This horrible rite, which 
had been practised in India from a remote antiquity, and 
had been known to Europe ever since the days of Alexander, 
was prohibited by law throughout British territories in the 
teeth of dismal forebodings and prejudiced posterity ; and 
not only has the abolition been carried out with comparative 
ease, but it has recommended itself to the moral sense of 
the whole Hindu community of India. In the present day, 
whilst the education *0! females is still looked upon with 
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a.d. distrust, and the attempts to put an end to female infanticide 
1828-1835 are distasteful in many quarters, every Hindu of ordinary 
education and intelligence rejoices in his heart that the 
burning of living widows with their deceased husbands is an * 
abomination that has passed away. 

Sir Charles In 1835 ^ord William Bentinck was succeeded by Sir 

Metcalfe, Charles Metcalfe as Governor-General of India. Sir Charles, 
Governor- afterwards Lord Metcalfe, was one of the ablest and most 
experienced civil servants of tlje late Company ; but his 
administration was only provisional, and, beyond repealing 
the regulations which fettered the liberty of the press, it 
occupies but a small space in history. It was brought to a 
close in March 1836 by the arrival of Lord Auckland. 


Peace and The present chapter brings a decade of peace to a close, 
war It begAv at the end of the Burmese war in 1826, and ended 
decades, when dark clouds were beginning to gather on the 

north-west. The war decade begins with the outbreak of 
hostilities beyond the Indus in 1839, and ends with the 
conejuest of the Sikhs and annexation of the Punjab in 
1849. 

Lord 'I'he administration of Lord Auckland opens up a new 

Auckland, era in the history of India. In the beginning of the century 
1836 : Marquis of Wellesley had deemed it a peremptory duty to 

wten^on ^^^ia against the approaches of France and the first 

Napoleon. In the second quarter of the same century 
Lord Auckland’s government took alarm at the extension of 
Russian powder and influence in Central Asia; and this 
alarm found expression in the first Afghan war. Before, 
however, dealing*' with the prejjminary operations in 
Kandahar and Kdbul, it may be aiiw^ell to devote a pre- 
liminary chapter to the current of events in Central Asia 
and the previous history of the Afghans. 



CHAFFER XVIII. 

i 

Cr.NTUAL ASIA: AFGHAN IlISTORy. 

•A.D, 1747 TO 1838. 

44* 

During the eighteenth century and first quarter of the a.i). 
nineteenth, Central Asia was a neutral and little»known 
region ; the homes of Usbegs and Afghans ; isolated from central 
the outer world by desert and mountain ; but environed more Asia, 
and more closely, as time went on, by the four great Asiatic 
empires of Persia, Russia, China, and British India. 

Roughly speaking, the country northward of tlie river Usbeg 
Oxus is occupied by Usbegs ; whilst that to the south is , 

occupied by Afghans. The Usbegs to the northward 
the Oxus may be divided into the dwellers in towns, or oxus. 
Usbegs proper, and the nomads of the desert, better known 
as Turkomans. In modern times the Usbeg dominion has 
been parcelled out into the three kingdoms of Khiva, 

Bokhara and Khokand, which may be described as three 
semi-civilised oases in the barbarous desert of Turkomans. 

Ever since the reign pf Peter the Great in the beginning Rns^an 
of the eighteenth ceMury, Russia has been extending her 
empire southwards over the Kirghiz steppes which sepa- |h*usl»/s. 
rate her from the Usbegs. These steppes are occupied by 
the three great tribes of nomads, known as the little 
horde, the middle horde, and the great horde. Gradually, 
by a policy of protection followed by that of incorporation, 
these rude hordes of nomads were brought under Russian 
subjection ; and when Lord Auckland landed in India the 
tide of Russian influence appeared to be approaching the 
three Usbeg kingdoms of Khiva, Bokhara, and Kliokand. 
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Meanwhile the British government had not been unmind- 
ful of the progress of a(f lirs in Afghanistan to the south- 
ward of the Oxus. This region is distributed into four 
provinces, each having a city of the same name, correspond-' 
ing to the four points of the compass. Kabul is on the 
north, Kandahar on the south, Peshawar on the east, and 
Herdt on the west. Sometimes;* bif: very rarely, these 
provinces have been, formed into a single empire having its 
capital at Kdbul. At all other times they have been pnrcelled 
out under different rulers, — sons, brothers, or other kinsmen 
of the suzerain at Kdbul, but often independent of his 
authority. In the centre is the ancient city of Ghazni, the 
half-way house between Kandahar and Kdbul, and the 
frontier fortress to Kabul proper on the side of Kandahar. 

Afghanistan is a region of rugged leountains and elevated 
valleys. The Hindu Kiish, which forms the western end of 
the Himalayas, throws olf towards the south-west a series of 
mountain ranges, which bound Kdbul on the north, and then 
run in a westerly direction towards Heidt, under the names 
of Koh-i-Baba and Siah Koh. Indeed the whole region 
may be described as a star of valleys, radiating round the 
stupendous peaks of Koh-i-Bal)a in the centre of the 
Afglmn country, which are dad with pines and capped 
with snow. The valleys and glens are watered by number- 
less mountain streams, and are profusely rich in vegetable 
productions, especially fruits and cereals.^ The lower slopes 
throw out spurs Ahidiare bleak and bare, and have an outer 
margin of barren or desert territory.® The population of 

' Afghanistan produces wheat, barley, maize, millet and rice ; also 
cotton, tobacco, and ca-.tor i)il. It famous for the culture of fruits, 
including apple'-', peaYs, almonds, apricots, quinces, ’flums, cherries, 
pomegranates, limes, citrons, giRjipes, fig<'“Mtd mulberrie'^. All of the^e 
fruits, buth ^esh and dried, are exported to Hindustan in immense 
quantitie*-, and are the main staple of the country. Horses and wool 
are also exj'orted to Bombay. 

® The heights of Koh-i-Baba bear traces of a remote antiquity. 
They include the rock fortress of Zohak, the demon king of Arabia, 
who is celebrated in the Shah Naroah. They also include the valley 
of Hameanon the north of Kabul, w ith huge colossal statues and temple 
caves ; the relics of the old Buddhi't faith which was driven out of 
Kabul by the advance of Islam under the Khalifs of Damascus and 
Bagdad. 

The Siah Koh includes the mountain fortress of Ghor, which gave 
Its name to a dylla^ty of Afghan conquerors of Hindustan, which wus 
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Afglianistan is about five millions, but only about half can a n. 
be reckoned as Afghans. 

In 1836 the Afghans were separated from British punjab 
territories by the empire of Runjeet Singh in the Punjab ; and Sinde. 
and also by the dominions of the Amirs of Sinde on the 
lower Indus. But Afghanistan had always been the high- 
way for armies inv£|<iiiig India ; for Assyrian, Persian, and 
Greek in ancient times, and for Tn.rk, Afghan, and Moghul 
in a later age. In the earlier years of the present century, 
as already related, missions were sent by the British 
government to form defensive alliances with the Amir 
of Kdbiil and the Sliah of Persia against the supposed 
designs of the first Napoleon. 

The Afghans are Muluirnmadans of the Sunni faith ; they The 
reverence the first ^four Khalifs, and have no particular Afghan 
veneration for the prophet Ali. They are split up into 
tribes, clans, and families, each under its own head, com- 
mander, or Sirdar ; and they are often at war or f^^ud, and 
often engaged in conspiiacics, rebcllion.s,oncl assassinations. 

They are tall, burly, active men, with olive complexions, 
dark Jewish features, black eyes, and long black hair hang- 
ing down in curls. Their countenances are calm, and they 
affect a frankness and bon-hommie ; they will sometimes 
indulge in a rude jocularity ; but their expression is savage, 
and evil passions are often raging in their hearts like 
huldjn fires. They are bloodtliirsty, deceitful, and de- 
praved j ready to sell their country, their honour, and their 
very souls for lucre. They care for nothing but fighting 
and loot ; delighting in the din of arms, the turmoil of 
battle, and the plunder of the killed and wounded ; without 
any relish for home life or domestic ties ; without a sting of 
reaiorse or a sense of shame. There are no people on 
earth that have a fin^j^^physiqu^ or a viler morale. They are 
the relics of a nation who have played out their parts in 
history. In bygone ages they conquered Hindustan on the 
one side and Persia on the other; but the conquering 
instinct has died away amidst the incessant discord of 
family feuds and domestic broils. 

In olden time there were fierce contentions between 

founded in the twelfth century of the Christian era. The same name 
reappears in Gour, the ancient capital of Bengal, which is now a heap 
of ruins. See anU^ PP**77 
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A.D. Abdalis and Ghilzais. The Abdalis were descended from 
1747-^838 sQijg of a wife, and the Ghilzais from the sons of a con- 
Abdalis cubine. Accordingly the Abdalis declared that they alone 
and were the true Afghans, and that the Ghilzais were an illegi- 
Ghilzais. timate offspring. It was a later version of the old feud 
between Sarah and Hagar, between the children of Isaac 
and the children of Ishmael. Ultimately the Abdalis 
got the uppermost, and the Ghilzais took refuge in the 
mountains. 0 ^ 

Duranis The Abdalis are pure Afghans; legitimate and orthodox. 
andBaruk- ancient times there was a distinguished offshoot, known 
as the tribe of Barukzais. In modern times the Abdalis 
have been known as Ddranfs ; and a distinction has grown 
up between the Duranis and the Barukzais. The origin of 
this distinction is unknown, but the riNjalry between the two 
is the key to Afghan history. The dynasty of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali was known as the Ddrani Shahs ; ^ their hereditary 
ministers, were heads of the Barukzai tribe ; and Afghan 
history has culminated in modem times in the transfer of 
the sovereignly from the Shah to the minister, from the 
Ddranf to the Barukzai.^ 

Death of The modern history of the Afghans begins with the 
Nadir assassination of Nadir Shah in 1747. This catastrophe 

17^7! convulsed Asia like the sudden death of Alexander the 

iUgbans Great at Babylon twenty-two centuries ago. The overgrown 
return to Persian empire was broken up, and there were bloody wars 
Kandahar, for the fragments. The Afghan Sirdars and their several 
contingents left the Persian army, and went to Kandahar to 
choose a Shah for themselves, who should be a king in his 
own right, and owe no allegiance to the Persian or the 
Moghul. 

The Afghans could not agree about a Shah. The Sirdars 
quarrelled and wrangled according their wont. Some 

' Ferrier says that the name of Durani was given to the Abdalis 
by Ahmad Shah Aljd.ili on his accession to the throne in 1747 ; but the 
name msiy have had a still earlier origin. Both I idranis and Barukzais 
were originally ii>c 1 uded under the name of Abdalis. 

* There are more intricacies of clans and tribes, which would only 
bewilder general readers. Thus the hereditary ministers, described 
hereafter as Barukzais, were, properly speaking, Mohamedzais, the 
most distinguished branch of the Barukzais. The Mohamedzais com- 
prised about four or five thousand families, whilst the Barukzais num- 
bered fifty thousand families. 
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called out for Ahmad < Khan, the chief of the Ddranfs ; a.d. 
others called out for Jemal Khan, the chief of the Barukzais ; 1747-1838 
but in their hearts every Sirdar wanted to be the Shah. At of 

' last a holy Dervish called out amidst the uproar, “ God has Ahmad 
made Ahmad Khan the greatest man amongst you 1 ” And Shah : 
he twisted barley stalks into a wreath and placed it on the coronation 
head of Ahmad Khq/i. ^Then Jemal Khan hailed Ahmad 
Khan as Shah ; ^ and the people carried Ahmad Khan to • 

the great mosque at Kandahar ; and the chid Mulla poured 
a measure of wheat upon Ins head, and proclaimed that he 
was the chosen of God and the Afghans. So Ahmad Khan 
Ddranf became Shah of Kandahar, and Jemal Khan 
Baruk/.ai was the greatest man in the kingdom next the 
Shah. 

All this while Kdbul was held by certain Persian families, Surrender 
who were known as l 5 uzzilbashes,or “ Red-caps for when 
Nadir Shah was alive he placed the Pc^^>ian “ Red-caps** in 
. the fortress of Bala Hissar,'-^ to hold the city qt Kdbul bashes. 

. agaiqst the Afghans. The Kuzzilbashes are Shiahs, whilst 
the -Afghans are Sunnis ; nevertheless Ahmad Shah made 
a league with the ‘‘ Red caps,** and they opened their 
gates to him, and be became Shah of Kdbul as well as of 
Kandahar. Henceforth Ahmad Khan spent the spring and 
summer at the city of Kdbiil, and the autumn and winter 
at the city of Kandahar, 

Ahmad Shah treated his Sirdars as friends and equals, but Glorious 
he showed the greatest kindness to Jemal Khan. He kept rcjgnof 
the Afghans constantly at war, so that no one cared to con- 
spire against him. He conquered all Afghanistan to the 
banks of the Oxus; all Herdr and Khorassan; all Kashmir 174773, 
and the Punjab as far as the Himalayas ; and all Sinde ai!d 
Beluchistan to the shores of the IwOiin Ocean. He in- 
vaded Hindustan, ca^ured D^ilhi, and re-established the 
sovereignty of the Great Moghul.^ He gave his Sirdars 
governments and commands in the countries he conquered ; 
and they lived in great wealth and honour, and were fiuihful 

^ Shah signifies “king,” and Mirza signifies “prince,” or son of 
the Shah. 

* The Bala Hissar, or “ palace f3f lings,” has been the scene of 
xnany a revolution and massacre. Ar this moment (November, 1879,) 
it is being destroyed by the British army. 

• See anU, pp. 338, 347 * 
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to him all his days. He died in 1773, being the year after 
Warren Hastings was made Governor of Bengal. 

Ahmad Shah left eight sons, but he set aside his first-born, 
and named his second son 'I'iinur Mirza to be his successor * 
on the throne. The first-born was proclaimed Sliah at 
Kandahar, but Timiir marched an army against him ; and 
all the cliief men on the side of the fnsi born deserted his 
cause and went over to Timiir, bat Tiniiir beheaded them 
on the spot lest they should prove to be spies. 'I’hen tlie 
first-born fled into exile, and Timiir Shah sat on the throne 
of his father, Ahmad Shah. 

Tirniir Shall gave commands and honours to liis Sirdars, 
and heaped rewards on the head of Payendah Khan, the son 
of Jemal Khan, who succeeded his father as hereditary chief 
of the Barukzais. But the Sirdars thwarted the new Shah, 
and wanted to be his masters ; and he abandoned himself to 
his pleasures and put his ttust in the Kuzzilbashes. 

At tfes lime the people oi Balkh to the northward of 
K£bul were insolent and unruly.^ They affronted every 
governor that Timiir Shah put over them, and refusetl to 
pay taxes j and at last no Sirdar would accept the govern- 
ment. So the matter became a jest amongst the Afghans ; 
and monkeys were taught to howl with griel, and throw dust 
upon their heads, whenever one of them was oflered the 
government of Balkh. 

Meanwhile there were troubles in the Punjab and Sinde ; 

! and Timiir Shah went to Peshawar with his army of Kiiz il- 
bashes to put them down. One afternoon the Shah was 
taking his siesta in the fortress at Peshawar, and the Kuzzil- 
bashes were slumbering outside the walls, when a company 
of armed conspirators got in by treachery, and sought to 
murder him. 'l imur Shah heard th^ tumult, and ran n.to a 
tower and barred the gateway. He tten hastened to the top 
of the tower, and shouted to the Kuzzilbashes below, and 
unfolded his long Kashmir turban, and waved it from the 
battlements. The Red-caps awoke just in time. The 
conspirators were breaking into the tower when they were 
assailed and cut to pieces. The leader of the conspiracy 

1 Ealkli is a fertile but little known territory to the northward of 
K4bul, between the .so-ualled Himalayas (Koh-i-Baba) and the Oxus. It 
was the Baktria of Herodotus, 1 he beautifunioxana, whom Alexander 
loved and inarried» was a daughter of the king of Baktria, 
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escaped to the mountiains, but was cajoled into surrender ^.d. 
by solemn oaths of pardon and promises of reward, and 1747-1838 

was then put to death without scruple. Timdr Shah was so 

furious at the outbreak that he wreaked his vengeance upon 
the inhabitants of Peshawar, and put a third of the people 
to the sword. 

After this massaere Timdr Shah was stricken with re- Remorse, 
morse and terror, and grew melancholy mad. He died and 
in 1793, leaving twenty- three sons to fight against each other 
for the throne of Afghanistan. 

The princes were preparing for war when Payendah Khan, Imprisou- 
the new chief of the 13 aruk/ais, averted the bloodshed. He ™ent and 
had resolved that the fifth son of Timdr Shah, named starvation. 
Zemdn, should succeed to the throne ; but he called all the 
sons of Timdr Shah^ and all the Sirdars, together in one 
building in order that they might choose a Shah. After long ^ 
debate Zemdn quietly left the assembly followed by Payendah 
Khan ; and all those who remained behind found *tliat the 
doors and windows were locked and barred, and that the 
place was surrounded by soldiers. For the space of five 
days no one could get out, and no one could break in. 

Every day a small morsel of bread was given to each 
prisoner, which sufficed to keep him alive ; and when they 
were all reduced to skin and bone, they yielded to their 
fate, and swore allegiance to Zemin Shah. 

After this Zemin Shah resolved to cripple the power of Oppres- 
the Sirdars. He would not seek to conciliate them as his 
father and grandfather had done; but he deprived them ofshah*”*** 
their conimands and emoluments. He grew jealous of 
Payendah Khan to whom he owed his throne, and removed 
him from his posts, and reduced him to pj^verty. The flames 
of discontent began to spread abroad amongst the Sirdars, 
but were quenched by^eachery ^ind massacre. Many were 
tempted to court by oaths and promises, and were then put 
to death. In this manner Zemin Shah established a reign of 
terror at Kdbul. 

At this time the brothers of Zemin Shah were dispersed Plots and 
over the provinces, and breaking out in plots and insurrec- insurrec- 
tions. The Sikhs were rebelling in the Punjab. Zemin 
Shah set out from Kibul to repress* the revolt ; but he was 
called back by the news that his eldest brother had been 
proclaimed Shah at Kandahar, and tliat another brother, 

N N 
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a.d. named Mahmdd Mirza, had rebelled at Her^t. After a 

1747-1838 while his eldest brother was taken prisoner and deprived 

of eyesight ; and Mahmdd Mirza was bribed to quietness 
by being appointed governor of Herdt 
Pacifica- Zemin Shah next marched to Lahore, and quieted the 
don of the siRh rebels in like manner. He cajoled the head rebel, 
* Runjeet Singh, into a show of obedience, and appointed 

Hunject him Viceroy of the Punjab ; but from that day the Punjab 

Singh. was lost to the Af|hans, and passed into the bands of the 

Sikhs. Runjeet Singh proved himself to be a warrior of 
mark, who laid the foundations of a Sikh empire. His 
later relations with the British government have already 
been told in dealing with the administration of Lord Minto. 
Shah When 2 ^mdn Shah had settled Lahore, he placed his 
Shuja at brother Shah Shuja in the government of Peshawar, which 
^as the gate of the Punjab, and then returned to Xdbul. 
&man Whilst Zemtln Shah was at Lahore, he threatened to in- 
Shah and yade Hindustan, and invited Lord Wellesley to join him in 
Wellesley conquest of the Mahrattas. Had Lord Wellesley been 
1800. " acquainted with the surroundings of Zem^n Shah, he would 
have scoffed at the idea of an Afghan invasion. 

Plottings No sooner had Zerndn Shah returned to Kibul than tidings 
at Kanda- reached him that the Barukzais were plotting against him 
Mre^the®^ Kandahar, to avenge the disgrace of Payendah Khan, 
Baruksais. the chief of their tribe. Accordingly Zemdn Shah hurried 
away to Kandahar, and thought to crush the Barukzais 
by confiscating their wealth, and executing all who were 
disaffected. The Barukzais grew desperate, and plotted to 
set up Shah Shuja of Peshawar in the room of Zemin 
Shah ; but the plot was betrayed by one of the conspirators. 
Accordingly Payepdah Khan, and every Sirdar who had 
leagued with him, were summoned to the fortress at Kan- 
dahar under the pretence *of being^onsulted by the Shah 
on public affairs. One by bnt they were conducted into the 
presence of Zemin Shah and* butchered on the spot, and 
their bodies were exposed in the public square. In this 
way Zemin Shah established his authority at Kandahar, 
and then returned to Kibul. 

Payendah Khan, chief of the Barukzais, left nineteen 
d^roned-®®"® ®** ‘^*ff®*’*®* mothers, and the eldest was named 
asylum at ^utih Khan. When the unfortunate father was murdered 
LUhiana. at Kandahar, Futih Khan fled to” Heiit,^ and began to 
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plot with Mahmdd Mir/a, the governor of Herdt, to de- a.d.‘ 
throne Zemdn Shah, and set up Mahrniid in his room. 1747-1838 

When their plans were all ready, Futih Khan conducted 

Mahmud to Kandahar, and raised an army of Barukzais, 
and marched towards Kdbul. Zemdn Shah came out against 
them, but was defeated utterly, and taken prisoner and 
deprived of sighft * Mahmud thus became Shah of 
Afghanistan, whilst his blinded brother Zemdn fled through 
many countries, and sult#red many pangs and privations, 
and at last found an asylum at Lddhiana in British 
territory. Thus the once famous Afghan ruler, who 
threatened to conquer Hindustan, and excited the alarm of 
Lord Wellesley, was siipi)orted to the end of his days on 
a pension granted him by the East India Company. 

Mahmiid was Shah only in name ; the real sovereign Mahmdd 
was Futih Khan, the Vizier, who had succeeded his father 
as chief of the Barukzais. Mahmud the Diirani Shah was 
a puppet like the Mahratta Sahu; whilst Futih jffhan, the 
Barukzai Vizier, was a Peishwa like Balaji Rao. 

In 1801-2 there were risings of the Ghilzais, the children Risings of 
of the concubine, the Ishinaels of the Afghans ; but Futih the 
Khan attacked them in the mountains and routed them Ghilzais. 
with great slaughter ; and he then built up a pyramid with 
their heads and returned in triumph to Kabul. 

After a while there was a bloody strife at Kdbul between the Sunms and 
Sunnfs and the Shiahs ; in other words, between the Afghans Shiahs; 
and the Red-caps. Tlie Red-caps thought to spite the Sunnis 
by tormenting an Afghan boy; and the parents of the lad went bashes?* 
to the palace for justice, and w'ere told to go to the mosque.^ 

The parents ran into the great mosque at Kdbul whilst a 
Saiyid was preaching, and rent their clotbes and filled the air 
with their cries. The S»iyid stopped the sermon to hear their 
story, and then issue# a fatwa^for the slaughter of all the 
Shiahs in Kdbul. The Sunnfeongregation armed themselves 
and rushed to the quarter of the Kuzzilbashes, slaughtered 
* every Red-cap they met in the streets, and then broke into the 

^ The Diirani Shahs had always trimmed between the Afghans and 
the Kuzzilbashes, or Red-caps, and stood aloof from every conflict 
between the two. Accordingly both the Diirani Shah and the 
Barukzai Vizier got rid of the petition Of the parents by referring the 
complainants to a reliipous tribunal. 

* A fatwa was a religionts command bearing some resemblance to a 
papal bull. 


N N 2 
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A.D. houses, carried off the plunder, and set the buildings on fire. 
1747-1838 The storm raged throughout four days. At last the Barukzai 
Vizier interposed with a troop of horsemen, and put a stop 
to the riot, but not before four hundred Kuzzilbashes 
had been slain. 

Shah The Sunnis had been scattered by matchlock and sabre, 
Shuja but their wrath was not appeased, ancf they swore to be 

1803-9. revenged on the friends of the Shiahs. In 1803, when 

the Barukzai Vizier was putting down revolts amongst the 
mountain tribes at a distance from Kdbul, Shah Shuja was 
persuaded to come from Peshawar, and was hailed by the 
Sunni multitude at Kdbul with shouts and acclamations. 
Mahmiid Shah fled in alarm to the Bala Hissar, but soon 
found himself a close prisoner in one of the dungeons. 
Shortly afterwards the Barukzai Vizier returned to Kdbul 
and became minister to Shah Shuja.^ 

In 1809 there were other plots and other explosions. 
Shuja to Shbja had grown impatient of the dictation of his 

i.udhiaiia, Barukzai Vizier and removed him from office ; and then went 
1809. to Peshawar to receive Mr. Elphinstone, and make an alliance 
with the English against France and Napoleon. Meanwhile 
the deposed Vizier leagued with the Kuzzilbashes, and 
delivered his old master, Mahmdd Shah, from his prison, 
and placed him on the throne at Kdbul. Shah Shuja com- 
pleted his negotiations with Mr. Elphinstone, and then 
turned back to go to Kdbul, but was routed by the Barukzais 
and Kuzzilbashes ; and he fled through the Punjab to British 
territory, and became a pensioner at Ludhiana like his 
brother Zemdn Shah. 

Mahmud Mahmdd Shah was thus restored to the throne of Afghan- 
Shah jstan, but he was still feeble and efleminate, and a mere 
hands of his' Barukzai Vkier, Futih Khan. He 
^ ’ abandoned himself to his ]^leasures,\nd left the govern- 
ment to his Vizier. But Afghanistan prospered under the 
rule of the Barukzai Futih Khan was a conqueror as well 
as an administrator. He reduced Sinde and Beluchistan 
to obedience, but he could do nothing in the Punjab, for 
he was constantly baffled and defeated by the Sikh ruler, 
Runjeet Singh. 

^ The Barukzai Vizier’s acceptance of ofljce under Shah Shuja, whilst 
his old master Mahmiid was pining in the dungeons of the Bala Hissar, 
is one of those typical data which serve to bHng out the real character 
of the Afghans. 
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About this time Herdt became a bone of contention a.i). 
between the Afghans and the Persians. ^ It has already 1747-1S38 
been seen that when Zemdn was Shah, his brother Mahmiid — : 

became governor of Herdt. When Mahmdd became Shah, bJtwcOT 
another brother, named Firuz, became governor of Herat. Persia and 
Firuz coined money in the name of Mahmiid Shah, and his Afghanis- 
son married a daughter' of Mahmiid Shah ; but Firuz ruled ^hjut 
Herdt as an independent sovereign, and refused to send 
any tribute to Kdbul. , ^ 

In 1816 Firuz was Between two fires. On one side Herat 
Kdbul demanded tribute; on the other side Persia de- seized by 
nianded possession. At last Persia sent an army to take 
possession of Herdt, and Firuz was forced to send for plundering 
help to Kdbul. The Barukzai Vizier rejoiced over the re- of the 
quest. He marched an army to Herdt before the Persians zenana, 
reached the place ; Vid he entered the fortress and declared 
that Firuz was a rebel, and took him prisoner and sent 
iiim to Kdbul. At the same time the Vizier’^ younger 
brother, Dost Muhammad Khan, broke into the zenana 
and rolled the ladies of their jewels, and carried away a 
girdle set with precious stones that was worn by the daughter 
of Mahmdd Shah. Futih Khan was angry at this out- 
rage, and ordered his brother to restore the girdle ; but 
Dost Muhammad Khan refused to give it back, and fled 
away to Kashmir.® 

All this while Kamran Mirza, the son of Mahmdd Shah, Blinding 
had been very jealous of the Vizier; and when he heard that 
his sister at Herdt had been robbed of her girdle, he com- 
j)lained to his father very bitterly. So Mahmdd Shah wa.s 
persuaded to avenge the insult by destroying the Viziei’s 
eyesight, and Kamran hastened to Herdt to carry out 

the sentence. Futih Khan wast surprised and bound, 

« 

# • , 

' The Shah of Persia claimed Herat on the ground that it had been 
conquered by Nadir Shah. The claim however was a mere sham, 

Persia might juFt as well have claimed Kabul aud Kandahar, since 
both provinces had been conquered by Nadi»- Shah. The plain fact was 
tb it Ahmad Shah Ddranl had conquered Herdt, but his successors 
could not hold it, as it was too remote from K&bul ; and Herat became 
an independent sovereignty in the hands of any Afghan prince who 
obtained the government. 

® I'his is the first appearance of Dost Muhammad Khan, the founder 
of the Barukzai dynasty, upon the page of history. At a later perUAt 
he was a leading ^aracier in the Afghan war of i 839 ' 42 . 
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A.D. and his eyes were pierced with red-hot needles in the presence 
^ 747-1338 Qf Kamran.^ 

Dost Mu- ^hen Dost Muhammad Khan heard what had been done, 
hammad he raised an army in Kashmfr and marched against K 4 bul 
Khan takes to avenge the atrocity committed on his eldest brother, 
KAbul: Mahmud Shah was seized with terror at the approach of 

Fudh avenging army, and fled away to Gbazni, the half-way 

Khan. fortress between Kibul and Kandahar. At Ghazni he was 
joined by his son, Kamran, and the blind Barukzai Vizier 
from Herdt. But his kingdom had passed out of his 
hands, and his troops deserted him in large numbers, and 
went over to Dost Muhammad Khan. In his wrath he 
sent for the blind Vizier, and ordered his Sirdars to put 
him to death before his eyes. Kamran struck the first 
blow. All the Sirdars then began to torment the blind 
Vizier with their daggers ; and after enduring excruciating 
agony, Futih Khan expired without a groan. 

Diiranl The pKus and broils which followed are tedious and be- 
puppets wildering. Mahmdd Shah and his son, Kamran, fled to 
zaUuler^' became independent rulers of that remote 

1818-26. territory. The surviving sons of Payendali Shah, known 
as the Barukzai brothers, assumed diffoient commands in 
Kdbul, Kandahar, Kashmir, and Beluchistan. But Afghan- 
istan was without a sovereign. Not one of the Barukzai 
brothers ventured at this period to usurp the Ddrani sove- 
reignty. They were willing to set up Shah Shuja as a puppet 
and to rule Afghanistan in his name ; but Shah Shuja refused 
to accept their terras, and insisted upon being absolute and 
uncontrolled sovereign of the Afghans. Under such cir- 
cumstances the Barukzai brothers abandoned Shah Shuja, 
and he was forced to return to Liidhiana. They then tried 
to set up another prince of the family : but soon found that 
their new Ddrani puppet w?s plotti^ against them with 
Shah Shuja on one side at Ludhiana, and with Mahmud 


* The following table of Durani Shahs and Barukzai Viziers may be 


found a convenient aid to the memory : — 


Ahmad Shah Durani 

*747 

Jemal Khan Barukzai 

U47 

Timilir Shah ,, 

1773 

Payemiah Khan „ 

*773 

Zfmdii Shah „ 

»793 

Futih Khan „ 

1800 

Mahmud >^hah „ . • 

1800 

M »f • • 

1803 

Shah Shuja „ . . 

1803 

Dost Muhammad Khan 


Mahmdd Shah [Restored) . 

1809 

Barukzai, Amir of Kabul 

1826 
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Shah on the other side at Herdt. The result was that the a.d. 
puppet was dethroned, and the Barukzai brothers quarrelled 1747-1838 

amongst themselves, whilst Runjeet Singh occupied Peshawar 

and Persia threatened Herdt. 

At last, in 1826, Dost Muhammad Khan became master Dost 
of Kdbul. Subsequently he was formally elected king by 
an assembly of Sirdar^ and proclaimed Amir by the chief 
Mdlla, with all the Ceremonies that had been observed at the Kdbul, 
coronation of Ahmad Shah. But he was environed by dangers. 1826-36. * 
On the north there were revolts in Balkfi ; on the south one 
of his brothers was holding out against him at Kandahar ; on 
the east he was harassed by Runjeet Singh at Peshawar, 
with Shah Shuja and the British government in the back- 
ground ; on the west there w^as Mahnidd Shah and Kamran 
at Herdt, with Persia plotting behind and Russia looming 
in the distance. Atliidst such perplexities Dost Muhammad 
Khan was willing and anxious to conclude an alliance with 
the British government, provided only he could be assured 
that the English were not plotting to restore Shah ^huja, and 
would help him to recover Peshawar from Runjeet Singh. 

In the midst of these turmoils, (Ireat Britain and Russia Conten- 
w^ere at variance in Central Asia. The bone of contention tions 
was Ilcrdt, From a remote antiquity Herdt has been the 
key to India ; the first turnpike on the grrat highway from 
Persia to Hindustan.^ In 1836 Russia was making a cat^s 
paw of Persia and urging the Shall to seize Ilerdt. Great 
Britain was anxious to keep Persia out of Herdt, lest the 
place should become a gateway through which Russia might 
advance towards India. But the British government did 
not tell Persia plainly that war would be declared if she 
attempted to occupy Herdt. Had this been done, Persia 
would never have besieged Herdt, ajid an English army 
would never have in^ded Afghanistan. 

The result of all^this underplotting and hesitation was Herdt 
that in 1837 the Shah of Persia marched an army against Yar 
Herdt. By this time the government of Herdt had changed 
hands. Mahmdd Shah had been murdered in 1829, and 18^0-36. * 

1 The forti6ed city of Herat is a quadrangle about four miles on each 
side. It was surrounded by a rampart of earth about ninety feet high, 

Vfhich appeared to environ the city like a long hill. ITie rampart was 
supported on the inside by buttresses of ma'^onry ; and was surmounted 
by a wall thirty feet high, Hanked with round towers and loop-holed for 
niusketry. • 
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his son Kamran was sovereign of Herdt ; but Kamran was 
a slave to opium-eating and other enervating pleasures, and 
his Vizier, Yar Muhammad Khan, was the real ruler. Yar 
Muhammad Khan was a cruel and extortionate despot ; he 
has been described as the most accomplished villain in 
Central Asia ; but at this period he hated Persia with all his 
heart and soul. On one occasion he had Jieen entrapped into 
a meeting with a Persian prince on the frontier, under pre- 
tence of settling all^diiferences between Herdt and Persia ; 
and two of his teeth had been fofcibly extracted to induce 
him to comply with the. demands of the Shah.^ Kamran 
would have submitted to the Shah of Persia at the first 
summons ; but Yar Muhammad Khan swwe that he would 
never surrender Herdt until his teeth were restored to his 
gums ; and that as long as he had a sabre to draw or a 
caitridge to fire, he would never bow ifis head to the Kajar 
Shah. 

The siege of Herdt was one of the most memorable 
events of the time. It lasted from November, 1837, to 
September, 1838. The Afghans fought manfully, harassing 
the Persian army with repeated sorties. Even the women 
and children mounted the walls, and tbievv down bricks and 
stones on the Persian soldiers. But the canals which sup- 
plied the city with water were cut off by the enemy ; the 
inhabitants were starving; and Kamran was treacherously 
plotting the surrender 01 the city to the Persians. Indeed, 
Herdt would have been lost to the Afghans, but for the 
heroic exertions of a young lieutenant, named Eldred 
Pottinger, who was present in the city during the siege. 
Pottinger animated the Afghan’ soldiery by his gallant 
exploits, and cheered the drooping spirits of Yar Muham- 
mad Khan by his energy and counsel. At last the siege 
was brought to a close by diplomacy.^ The British govern- 
ment threatened Persia with war, and the Shah raised the 
siege of Herdt, and returned to his own dominions. 

' The Persian prince was Abbas Mirza, eldest .son of Futih Ali Shah, 
the second sovereign of the Kajar dynasty. Abbas Mirza died a few 
months aftera^ards, and Yar Muhammad Khan escaped to Herat. 
Futih Ali Shah died in 1834, and was succeeded on the tnrone of Persia 
by his son, Muhammad ^hah, who besieged Herdt in 1837. Futih Ali 
Shah, sovereign of Persia, must not be confounded with Futih Khan, 
the Barukzai minister at Kdbul, who was murdered in the year 1817. 
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All this while Dost Muhammad Khan was most anxious a.d. 
to recover Peshawar from Runjeet Singh. He implored Lord 1747-1835 

Auckland to call on Runjeet Singh to restore Peshawar. But 

the Eijritish government had no desire to pick a quarrel with 
Runjeet Singh, and declined to interfere. The result was 
that Dost Muhammad Khan made advances to Russia, and 
received a Russiaq mission at Kdbul ; and the British 
government in return resolved to dethrone 1 )ost Muhammad 
Khan, and restore Shah S^uja to the thnone of Kibui 



CHAPTER XIX. 

AFGHAN war: LORDS AUCKLAND AND ELLENBOROUH, 
A.D. 1839 TO 1842. 

A.DA^ On the ist of October, 1838, Lor(f Auckland published 
J 8 39-18 42 ^ declaration of war at Simla; and shortly afterwards the 
British British fDrces were on the move for Kdbul. They could 
army not march through the Punjab, because Rtmject Singh 
advances refused permission. Accordingly they inarched through 
to Quetta, gjnde to Quetta ; and there the Bombay column joined the 
Bengal column. At Quetta Sir John Keane took the com- 
mand of the united armies, and then set out for Kdbul. 
Capture of Kandahar was captured in April, 1839. A British force 
Kandahar, was left at Kandahar under the command of General Nott ; 

Major (now Sir Henry) Rawlinson, was placed in 
*839 * ” ^ political charge of the province in the name of Shah Shuja. 
In July, Ghazni was taken by storm, ^ and Dost Muhammad 
Khan fled over the Oxus into Bokhara. In August the 
British army entered Kdbul, and Shah Shuja was restored 
to the throne of Afehanistan. Henceforth he was supposed 
to govern the country under the advice and help of the 
English minister and envoyf Sir Wilftam Macnaghlen. 

Russian In November, 1839, the Russian government sent a 
counter expedition from Orenberg towards Khiva, with the 
its Mure* establishing Russian influence over the three Usbeg 

Khanates to the northward of the Oxus. The time of 
year, however, was most unfortunate. Winter snows and 

^ At the storming of Ghazni the late Sir Henry Durand distinguisl.ed 
himself as a young subaltern in the Engineers by blowing up the 
Kashmir gate. 
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waterless wastes forbade the Russian force to reach Khiva ; A.b. 
and after heroically fighting against the severest privations 1839-1842, 
and disasters, it was compelled to return to Orenberg. 

Meanwhile the Afghans seemed perfectly satisfied with British 
British® occupation. Large subsidies were paid by the 
English envoy to Afghan chiefs, as well as to the moun- ^ * 
tain tribes who guarded the passes; whilst the presence 
of the English troop^was a godsend to all the shop-keepers 
and provision-dealers in the bazars. The British army 
remained at Kdbul during f84o. Towards the end of the 
year, Dost Muhammad Khan sunendered to the English 
envoy, and was sent to Calcutta, where he was detained as 
a prisoner, but treated as a guest. The old Barukzai 
warrior was indeed often entertained at Government House, 
where he is said to have played at chess with Miss Eden, 
the sister of the GovSrnor-General. ^ 

Meanwhile there were complications at Herdt. After the Herat af- 
retreat of the Shah of Persia in 1838, the revenues of Hcrdt fahs, 1838- 
were exhausted, the troops were without pay, the inhabitants 
were starving, and the Vizier, Yar Muhammad Khan, was 
trying to raise money and get rid of the surplus population, 
by selling the people as slaves to the Usbegs. The British 
government averted these evils by advancing large sums of 
money for the payment of the troops, the repair of the for- 
tifications, and the relief of Kamran and his Vizier; no 
doubt with the view of establishing a permanent influence 
at Herdt. 

Kamran and his Vi/ier were in no way grateful for Withdraw- 
these subsidies. I'hey suspected that the British govern- al<’f Major 
ment had sinister designs on Herdt, and accordingly opened 
up a treacherous correspondence with the Shah of Persia, ^ 
Major D’Arcy Todd, who had been appointed English Auckland, 
envoy at Herat, withhe]jj[ the money payments on his own 
authority, unless the Vizier agreed to receive a contingent 
of British troops into Herlt. The result was that the 
Vizier grew furious at the stoppage of the subsidies, and 
called on Major Todd either to pay up the money or 
to leave Herat. Major Todd was so disgusted with the 
perfidy and greediness of the Herdt rulers, that he threw 
up his post and returned to British territory. Lord Auckland 
was naturally exasperated at* tht abandonment of Herdt. 

Matters had been sqyared with Persia, aud tlie continued 
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presence of Major Todd would have sufficed to maintain 
British influence at Herdt. Major Todd was dismissed from 
political employ, but found a soldier’s death four years 
afterwards on the field of Ferozeshahar, 

The British occupation of Afghanistan continued Arough 
the year 1841, for it was not deemed safe to leave Shah 
Shuja unprotected at Kdhul. Meanwhile, the double govern- 
ment satisfied no one. Shah Shuja was smarting under the 
dictation of Sir Wjlliam Macnaghten. The English envoy 
and minister was in his turn \mpatient of Afghan ways 
and prejudices. The Afghan officials were disgusted with 
the order and regularity of English administration, which 
was introduced under the new rtjgimc. The Mullas refused 
to offer up public prayers for Shah Shuja, declaring that he 
was not an independent sovereign. Even the rise of 
prices, which filled the pockets of the bazar dealers, 
lessened the value of money and excited the discontent of 
the nia^es. 

So long however as subsidies and money allowances were 
lavished amongst turbulent Sirdars and refractory mountain 
tribes, there was no lack of loyalty towards Shah Shuja and 
his English allies. But the flow of gold could not last for 
ever. The revenues of Afghanistan had been overrated. 
The British authorities had put their trust in the estimates 
of Shah Shuja when at Ludhiana; forgetting the Machia- 
vellian maxim that it is dangerous to rely upon the repre- 
sentations and hopes of exiles. The expenses of the 
British occupation were so enormous that economy was 
imperative. Accordingly Sir William Macnaghten began to 
cut down the subsidies' and money allowances. From that 
moment the loyalty, which had sprung up in a single night 
like the prophet’s^gourd, began to sicken and die away. 
The Afghans grew weary qf the Eljglish, and their puppet 
ruler, Shah Shuja. Conspiracies were formed ; petty out- 
breaks became frequent ; whilst the Ghilzais, and other 
mountain tribes at the passes, being no longer bribed into 
acquiescence, became most troublesome and disorderly. 

At this period there were no alarms for the safety of the 
British army in Kdbul.^ On the contrary, English officers 
had been induced to bring up their wives and families from 
the depressing heats of Bengal to the cool climate of Kibul ; 
and no precautions were taken againirt a possible rising of 
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the whole people. The British cantonment was three miles a.d. 
from the city, with only a mud wall round it that could be 1839-1842’ 
easily ridden over. Sir William Macnaghten and his family 
lived ki a house close by the cantonments ; he had been 
appointed Governor of Bombay, and was about to be suc- 
ceeded by Sir Alexander Burncs as envoy and minister at 
KdbuL Burnes himself *Was as much at home at Kdbul as 
at Calcutta; he occupied a house near the centre of the 
city, surrounded by bazar^, and above all by a turbulent 
population of Afghans and Kuzzilbashes, who were ever and 
anon endeavouring to settle the knotty disputes between 
Sunnis and Shiahs by force of arms. 

Meantime there had been some changes in the command General 
of the British army of occupation. General Elphinstone, Elphin- 
an aged and infirm ofjjcer, unfit for the post, had taken the 
place of Sir John Keane. Next to (Jeneral Elphinstone • 
were Sir Robert Sale and Brigadier Shelton. 

The British army of occupation was exposed toi danger Bala 
from another cause. It had' been originally quartered in the 
fortress known as the Bala Hissar, which commanded the 
whole city and suburbs of KdbuL So long as the British 
kept possession of the Bala Hissar, they could hold out 
against any insurrection. But Shah Shuja quartered his 
harem in the Bala Hissar, and objected to the presence of 
the English soldiers ; and Sir William Macnaghten was 
weak enough to remove the troops from the fortress, and 
quarter them in an unprotected cantonment about three 
miles from the city. 

Tlie catastrophe that followed may be told in a few words. General 
In October, 1841, Sir Robert Sale left Kdbul with a brigade ‘*5ale at 
to re-open communications between Kdbul and Jellalabad, J^lhilabad. 
which had been clos^ by the disaffected mountaineers. 

Sale effected his task after a long struggle and considerable 
loss. His subsequent defence of Jellalabad against the 
repeated assaults of a large Afghan army is one of the 
heroic events in the war. 

On the and of November, 1841, an insurrection broke insurrcc- 
out in the streets of Kdbul. Sir Alexander Burnes thought tbn at 
of escaping to the English cantonment in the disguise of an • 
Afghan ; but he changed his mind, and resolved to hold Burnes^ 
out to the last in his English uniform. He barricaded his Novem- 
house, and sent to Macnaghten for a battalion of infantry her, 18414 
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a.d. and two field-pieces. Such a force at the beginning of the 
1839 1842 outbreak would have saved the life of Burnes. Its appear- 
ance in the streets of Kdbul would have led the Kuzzil- 
bashes to rally round Burnes, and raise the War-cry 
against the Sunnfs. But Macnaghten was doubtful, and 
General Elphinstone was afraid that Shah Shuja noight 
object, and the two together agreed' to wait for further 
information. Meanwhile the mob of Kdbul, the most 
dangerous in Centlal Asia, was surging round the house of 
the Englishman. Burnes held out with thirty-two others 
from eight o'clock in the morning until two in the afternoon, 
when the mob burned down the gate, and rushed in, and all 
was over. Burnes and twenty-three others were killed ; the 
remaining nine escaped by a miracle. 

National At three o'clock that same afternoon, Brigadier Shelton 
uprising, made a lame attempt to enter the city with a couple of 
battalions of infantry ; but by this time the suburban popu- 
lation hitd joined the rioters. It was impossible to cut a 
way through the narrow streets and crowded bazars, and 
Shelton was compelled to return to the cantonment. Mean- 
while the uproar was increasing in the city. Thousands of 
Afghans flocked to Kdbul in hopes of plunder , and it soon 
appeared that the whole Afghan nation had risen against 
the rule of the foreigner. 

Proposed At this crisis the British commanders appear to have been 
General Elphinstone and Sir William Macnaghten 
jellalaba . planning a retreat to Jellalabad, the half-way house 
between Kdbul and Peshawar. Provisions were running 
short; the people of Kdbul kept back all supplies from 
the British cantonment, and the army of occupation was 
becoming demoralised. 

N^otia- At last, Macnaghten began to n^otiate with the leaders 
tionswith of the insurrection, and especially ^ith Akbar Khan, the 
rebel eldest son of Dost Muhammad Khan, This man had fled 
ea ers. Kdbul about the same time that his father had made 

his way to Bokhara ; but on hearing of the revolt, he had 
hastened back to Kdbul, and was bent on seizing the 
government of the country. Shah Shuja was shut up 
in the Bala Hissar but could do nothing ; he was already 
ignored, and his end was drawing nigh. 

Akbar Khan and other Afghan Sirdars solemnly engaged 
to supply the British army with carriage and provisions. In 
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return they received from Macnaghten promises of large a.d. 
sums of money, and hostages for the payment. But instead 1839-1842 
of keeping to their engagement, the Afghans demanded more „ T 
money and more hostages. Winter had set in, and snow 

was falling ; and it was even proposed that the British army murder, 
should remain at Kdbul till the spring. At length, after many 
delays and evasion*, there was a final meeting between 
.Macnaghten and the Afghan chiefs on the 23rd of December, 

1841. But the English eijvoy had given mortal offence to 
the Afghans, and when he appeared at the meeting he was 
suddenly attacked and murdered by Akbar Khan. 

Subsequently the Afghan chiefs tried to explain away the Defitiuc- 
murder. Akbar Khan vowed that he had acted on the mad 
impulse of the moment, and not with any deliberate in- in 
tention of committing murder. Negotiations were renewed, the ^ 
and in January, 1842, the British forces began their Mhaiber. 
retreat from Kabul, followed by Akbar Khan and a large 
army of Afghans. Then followed a horrible series of 
treacheries and massacres. Akbar Khan demanded more 
hostages, including English ladies and children. The 
Ghilzai mountaineers covered the heights on either side of 
the Khaiber Bass, and poured a murderous fire on the retreat- 
ing force. Akbar Khan declared that he could not restrain 
the Ghilzais, but at the same time he permitted his own 
forces to share in the massacre and plunder. Thousands of 
British troops and camp-followers were carried off by suc- 
cessive volleys, or died of hunger and privations, or fell 
down in the snow from wounds or fatigue and were 
butchered by the Afghans. Thus perished a force which 
left Kdbul with four thousand fighting men, and twelve 
thousand followers. Out of all this number, only a solitary 
individual, an English surgeon named brydon, managed to 
escape to Jellalabad. ^He was*brought in by Sale's garrison 
half dead from hunger and wounds ; but he lived to tell 
the tale for more than thirty years afterwards. 

Such was the state of affairs in February, 1842, when Lord 
Lord Ellenborough landed at Calcutta and succeeded Lord hUeu- 
Auckland as Governor-General. Men's hearts were bursting 
with shame and indignation as they heard of the murder of conflicting 
the British envoy, and the destruction of sixteen thousand feelings, 
men. Englishmen hi India were burning to retrieve the 
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disgrace which had befallen British arms^ and to avenge the 
slaughter which cast a gloom over the whole country. But 
Lord Auckland had been too much oppressed by the disaster 
to respond to the call ; whilst Lord Ellenborough, who suc- 
ceeded him, was too much alarmed at the danger to which the 
British garrisons were exposed at Jellalabad and Kandahar, 
to plan such a scheme of vengeahce should vindicate 
the honour of England, and restore the prestige of British 
arms. ^ 

A force was assembled under General Pollock to march 
through the Punjab, and relieve Sale's garrison at Jellalabad. 
Runjeet Singh died in June, 1839, and the Sikh rulers who 
came after him did not resist the passage of British troops. 
In due course Pollock marched his army through the 
Punjab and reached Peshawar, but halted there for some 
weeks to reassure the sepoys, who were reluctant to enter 
the Khaiber Pass. 

In April, 1842, Pollock crowned the heights of the Khaiber 
with British infantry, and engaged hotly with the moun- 
taineers ; and within a short space of time the white dresses 
of the Ghilzais were to be seen flying off in all directions. 
He then pursued his victorious march through the Khaiber to 
Jellalabad and reached the place at a critical moment. Sale 
had been closely beleaguered fay a large army of Afghans 
under the command of Akbar Khan; and he had just 
inflicted a heavy defeat on the enemy, and compelled Akbar 
Khan to raise the siege and return to K^bul. 

Meanwhile the city of Kdbul was distracted by the 
stniggle between the factions of Barukzais and Diiranis. 
A Banikzai chief, named Zem^n Khan, had taken posses- 
sion of the city whilst the Ddranf sovereign, Shah Shuja, 
shut himself up in ihe Bala Hissar. Indeed Shah Shuja 
was in sore peril and perplexity. H^-sent letters to Jellala- 
bad, swearing eternal devotion to the British government ; 
and he sent messages to the Barukzai leaders, swearing to 
drive the British out of Afghanistan. . At last the Barukzais 
called upon him to lead the Afghan army against the British 
garrison at Jellalabad, and bound themselves by solemn 
oaths to protect him from all harm. The old Ddranl left 
the fortress of the Bala Hissar decked out in all his robes 

* Zemdn Khan wa« a nephew of Dost Muhammad Khan, He had 
been elected king by the Barukzais in the ab:>ehce of Akbar Khan* 
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and jewels; and was then shot dead by an ambush of a.d. 
matchlock men, and rifled of all his precious things. *^4^ ' 

The Barukzais, however, failed for the moment to get the ^aruk^is 
mastery. The Bala Hissar was still in the hands of the yenus 
Ddranfs, and a son of Shah Shuja was proclaimed sove- Dmam's. 
reign within the walls of the fortress. The civil war con- 
tinued to rage betwein Ae two parties. There was fighting 
in the streets from house to house, whilst the guns of the 
Bala Hissar were playing itf)on the city. • 

At this juncture Akbar Khan returned from his defeat Abkar 
at Jellalabad. Both Barukzais and Ddranfs were dreading Khan, 
the return of the English ; and Akbar Khan commanded the 
respect of all parties of Afghans by declaring that he was 
negotiating with General Sale. But Akbar Khan had his 
own game to play, joined the Barukzais and captured 
the Bala Hissar. Then he went over to the Ddranfs, paid 
his homage to the son of Shah Shuja, and began to rule 
as minister. The boy sovereign however was ii* mortal 
fear of being murdered by his self-constituted minister; 
and he at last escaped to the British camp, and placed 
himself under the protection of General Pollock. 

Akbar Khan thus became ruler of Kdbul, and the fate Negotia- 
of the prisoners and hostages was m his hands. He had 
not treated them unkindly, but he was determined to use 
them for his own purposes. He wrote to General Pollock the pn- 
offering to deliver them up, provided the English departed soners. 
from Jellalabad and Kandahar without advancing to Kabul. 

Pollock rejected the proposals. Akbar Khan then sent the 
captives to a hill fortress far away to the northwards ; and 
marched out of Kdbul with a large army to prevent Pollock 
from advancing on the Afghan capital. 

Meanwhile Lord Ellenborough was hesitating whether to Question 
withdraw the garrisons^from JollaUbad and Kandahar, or '^f >^etreat 
permit them to march to Kdbul. Secret instructions were 
sent to the two generals to withdraw ; but the secret got 
wind and raised a stonn of indignation, as it was imagined 
that the captives were to be abandoned to the tender mercies 
of the Afghans. Accordingly Lord Ellenborough modified 
his instructions, and ordered the two generals to use their 
own discretion as regards an advance to Kibul. 

General Nott was a hot-tempered officer, and when he 
received the orders •to withdraw, he was furious with 

0 0 
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A.D. rage. Both Nott and Rawlinson knew that a retreat from 
1842 Kandahar would raise the whole country against thcrii, 

Nottand In^^saster like the retreat from Kdbul. Rawlinson 

Rawlin- already tried to stir up the neighbouring Diiranl chiefs to 
son at rally round Shah Shuja, but found that they were as bitterly 
Kandahar, opposed to the British occupation as the Barukzais. Accord- 
ingly there was no alternative but to wait for reinforcements ; 
and for months the force at Kandahar was exposed to 
desperate assaults, which were iget by still more desperate 
repulses ; whilst Nott and Rawlinson continued to hope for a 
change of orders. 

Pollock General Pollock was the mildest of men, but even he was 
and Sale moved with shame and anger at the order to withdraw, 
bad^-^^^^^' He wrote to Nott begging him not to leave Kandahar until 
advance to heard more j and reported to headjjCjuarters that he could 
K4biil. not leave Jcllalabad for want of transport. Subsequently, 
he received the modified instructions; and in August 1842, 
he heard that Nott had set his face towards Kdbul Ac- 
cordingly he left Jellalabad accompanied by Sale, and 
entered the Tezeen valley. 

Defeat of At Tezeen the British soldiers beheld a sight which could 
Akbar never be forgotten. The valley was the scene of one of 
Teze*en^; bloodiest massacres during the ill-starred retreat from 
occupation Kdbul. The remains of their murdered comrades were 
of Kabul, still lying on the ground, and the sight exasperated the 
avenging army. At that moment the army of Akbar Khan 
appeared upon the scene ; and the heights around bristled 
with matchlock men from Kdbul. Pollock's force advanced 
in the face of a murderous fire, and gave no quarter. The 
enemy was utterly routed; indeed the victory at Tezeen 
was the crowning event of the war. Akbar Khan fled to 
the northern mountains, never to return until the English 
left Afghanistan ; and in Septemb^ 1842 the British flag 
was floating over the Bala Hissar, 

Nott Nott soon arrived at Kdbul bringing with him the sandal 

. . wood gates of Somndth, which Mahmdd of Ghazni had brought 
the gates Guierat in the eleventh century, and had since 

of Som * then adorned his tomb at Ghazni. This was a whim of 
ndth. Lord Ellenborough's, who had ordered the gates to 
brought away as trophies of the war.^ 

^ Sir Henry Rawlinson was of opinion that the gates were not 
genuine, but facsmiies of the originals, whith must, have perislied long 
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' Al\ this while the probable fate of the prisoners and a i). 
Images caused the utipost anxiety. Suddenly all fears 
were ftllaycd. The captives managed to bribe ^ir keepers, 
and were brought into the British camp at Obul amidst of the ^ 
general acclamation. * captives. 

The glory of the avenging army was marred by acts of Barbarous 
barbarity. The great j)azar at Kdbul was blown' up by revenge. 

S iwdfcr. It wa? one of the finest stone buildings in 

^ al Asia, but it w'as the place nhere Macnaghten's 
feipains had been exposed, •and it was destioyed as a fitting 
punishment for the crime. Amidst the confusion, the two 
armies broke into the city and perpetrated deeds in revenge 
the slaughter of their comrades in the JK.haiber, over 
which history w^ould fain draw a veil. 

• The*pTOccedmgs of Lord Ellenborough at the dose of Bombast 
the Afghan war were® much condemned by his contempo- ? 
rarics. He issued a bombastic proclamation respecting the 
gates of Somndth which exposed him to much ridicule. 

The gates had been carried away from an idol temjle by a 
follower of the prophet ; consequently their recovery could 
not delight the Muhammadan princes of India. Again the 
gates had adorned the tomb of Mahmdd of Ghazni ; con- 
sequently they were impure in the eyes of Hindus. Lord 
Ellenborough also received the avenging army on its return 
from Kdbul, with a show of painted elephants, and other 
displays of oriental pomp, which jarred against English tastes. 

But these eccentricities are forgotten by the present genera- 
tion, and can hardly be treated as history. 

One episode in the history of the Afghan war conveys a Fate of 
useful lesson. In the heyday of success, when Afghanistan Stoddart 
was first occupied by a British army, it was proposed to 
Establish British influence in the Usbeg Khanates to the bouL^, 
northward'^of the Oxij|. Colonel Stoddart was sent to 1842. 
Bokhara t9'’form friendly rclafions with the Amfrj and 
■ Captain Conolly, who had been sent on a like mission to 
<the ruler of Khokand, joined Colonel Stoddart at Bokhara. 

"The Amfr of Bokhara regarded both officers with suspicion, 
kepit them -under close surveillance; but he hesitated 
proceed to extremities ; for aaght he knew, the British 
atmy at Kdbul^night be moved across Balkh and the Oxus 

ago. The author has seen the gates at Agta, and has no doubt of the 
correctness of Sir Henry linson’b conclusions. 


0 0 2 
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into Bokhara. But successive disasters in Kdbul sealed the 
doom of the two officers. When the news of the insurrec- 
tion at Kdbul and murder of Sir Alexander Burnes reached 
Bokhara, both officers were imprisoned in loathsome dun- 
geons ; but when it was known that the British army had 
perished in the Khaiber pass, they were taken out of their 
dungeons and publicly beheaded Jn the market-place of 
Bokhara, 



CHAPTER XX. 

SINDE AND GWALIOR: LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 

A.D. 1843 TO 1844. 

The first act of Lord Ellcnboroiigh after the KSbul war 
was the conquest of Sinde. This territory occupied the 
lower valley of the Indus. In the middle of the eighteenth contmest 
Century it formed a province of the Afghan empire of of Smde, 
Ahmad Shah Abdali. Subsequently the Amirs or rulers of 1843. 
Sinde established a certain kind of independence, or only 
paid tribute to Kabul when compelled by force of arms. 

During the early part of the Pritish occupation of Afghan- Cause and 
istan, the Sinde Amirs had rendered good service to the of 

British government ; but after the disastrous retreat from 
Kdbul, some of the Amfrs swerved from their treaty obliga- 
tions. The replt was a war which was triumphantly earned 
to a close by Sir Charles Napier, In February 1843 Napier 
won the battle of Meanee ; and in the fipllowing March he 
won the battle of H^erabad in the neighbourhood of 
the Sinde capital of tnat name* The war was brought to 
an end by the annexation of Sinde to the British empire. 

It would be useless in the present day to attempt to Tlie Sinde 
review the Sinde question. Sir Charles Napier, who com- contro- 
manded the army, considered that the Amfrs were guilty of 
disaffection and deception ] whilst Major Outram, who was 
political agent in Sinde, considered that their guilt was not Outram. 
sufficiently proved One Amfr, who professed the utmost 
loyalty to the British ^government, and who convinced Sir 
Charles Napier of the guilt of the others, was subsequently 
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convicted of perjury and forgery, which was punished 
at the time, but since then has been more or less 
condoned. The difficulty of proof amongst a people, 
who cannot be bound by oaths, and who have always 
been accustomed to the forgery of seals and fabrica- 
tion of documents, has often enabled the guilty to escape, 
and may sometimes have led to thd punishment of the 
innocent. The question, however, of whether the Sinde 
Amfrs were guilty hr otherwise oS treacherous designs against 
the British government has long since died out of political 
controversy. 

During the administration of Lord Ellenborough there 
was a change of policy in dealing with the Mahratta states 
of Sindia and Holkar. Lord Ellenbdrough remodelled the 
government of Gwalior, and contemplated the annexation 
of Indore. Such strong proceedings were direct violations 
of the non-intervention policy of Lord William Bentinck ; 
but in order to decide how far they were expedient, it will 
be necessary to bring the following facts under review. 

The condition of Gwalior under Daidat Rao Sindia has 
already been indicated. ‘ It will be remembered that at his 
death in 1827, his widow Bafza Baf became queen regent 
and adopted a boy to succeed her deceased husband as 
Mahdraja. In 1833 the boy attained his majority, but 
disputes arose which ended in civil war. At last Lord 
William Bentinck was forced to interfere against his will, and 
the war was at an end. Bafza Baf retired from Gwalior, and 
Mahdraja Jankoji Rao ascended the throne of Sindia. 

Justice was satisfied by the elevation of the young 
Mahdraja, but the^- queen regent was revenged. Bafza Baf 
had proved herself to be an able ac^inistrator ; and as long 
as she was sole ruler, the 'government of Gwalior worked 
smoothly. On the other hand, Jankoji Rao Sindia was a 
do-nothing Mahdraja. He was content with the pride and 
pomp of power ; he was assured of the protection of the 
British government ; and he cared nothing for his country 
or people. Accordingly the government was weak and 
distracted. The administration was carried on by a council 
of ministers, but there was a rankling rivalry for the post of 
premier between an uncle of the Mahdraja, named Mama 
1 Sec ante^ pages 527, 528. 
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Sahib, and the hereditary keeper of the crown jewels, named a.d. 
Dada Khasji. In the end the uncle of the Mahdraja got *843-1844 
the better of the jewel-keeper, and Mama Sahib became 
chief minister. 

Meanwhile the army of Gwalior had grown turbulent Over- 
and disaffected. It numbered 30,000. infantry, 10,000 2*^'*^’** 
cavalry, and 200 gfjns. « It was not required for defence, as 
Gwalior was protected against foreign invasion by the 
subsidiary alliance with the British gpvernment; but it 
absorbed two thirds of th^ revenues of Gwalior, and resisted 
all attempts at disbandment or reduction. 

The British government had no concern with the army of Sikh 
Gwalior so long as it kept within Sindia's territories. But storm 
the Punjab had become a political volcano. Ever since the 
death of Runjeet Singh in 1839, the Sikh army of thej^l,^ ^ ' 
Khdlsa, numbering ^0,000 soldiers and 300 guns, had been ^ 
a menace to Hindustan. Lord Elllenborough foresaw that 
sooner or later the Sikh army would cross the gutlej into 
British territory. A spark would have kindled a flame in 
the army of Gwalior ; and if its movements were combined 
with those of the Sikh army, they would have raised such a 
storm in Hindustan as had not been witnessed since the 
days of Nadir Shah.^ 

Jankoji Rao Sindia died in February, 1843, leaving no Adoption 
children real or adopted. His widow, named Tara Bai, ofjynyi 
was a girl of twelve years of age. This girl adopted a boy, 
who was a distant relative of her husband’s family. The * 
boy was only eight years of age, but he was enthroned as 
Maharaja under the name of Jyaji Rao Sindia.® The adop- 
tion was approved by the durbar and the army, and was 
recognised by the British government. 

The next question was the appointment of a regent. Appoini- 
The Gwalior durbar wished thg administration to be carried of a 
on as before by a council of ministers ; but Lord Ellen- 
borough urged the appointment of one individual as regent. 

* It was this consideration which induced Lord EUenborough to 
pause before sending the avenging army under General Pollock into 
Kdbul, Meanwhile any attempt at explanation would have precipitated 
a Sikh invahion. Consequently Lord EUenborough, whilst proving him- 
self a statesman of forecast, was for some time one of the best abused 
Governor s-Gcneral that ever landed in India. 

^ In the present year (1880) Jyaji Kao Sindia is still Maharaja of 
Gwalior. • 
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The girl queen was anxious that the Dada should be regent ; 
but Lord Ellenborough was in favour of Mama Sahib. Ac- 
cordingly the Gwalior durbar was told that the Governor- 
General preferred Mama Sahib, and Mama Sahib was 
appointed regent of Gwalipr. 

Then followed a feminine intrigue. Tara Bai, in spite 
of her youth, set to work with the#oth^r palace ladies to 
thwart and harass Mama Sahib. The vexed and baffled 
regent sought to strengthen himself against this female con- 
federacy, by betrothing the bo^ Mahdraja to his own 
niece; but this step proved his ruin. Tara Bai feared that 
the marriage would ultimately destroy her own influence 
over the Mahdraja ; and in spite of the remonstrances of 
the British Resident, this young girl dismissed Mama Sahib 
on her own authority, and assumed the name of regent, 
leaving all real power in the hands of the Dada. 

Lord Ellenborough was excessively angry at this move- 
ment, anc^ well he might be. He bad interfered in behalf 
of a minister, whom he would not support; and he had 
been defied by a Mahratta girl of twelve. The restoration 
of Mama Sahib was out of the question ; the Governor- 
General could not reinstate a regent minister who had 
been outwitted by a girl. He could however insist on 
the removal of Dada Khasji ; and accordingly he ordered 
the British Resident to withdraw from Gwalior, and not 
to return until the Dada had been dismissed from office. 
The Gwalior durbar was greatly alarmed, and entreated 
the Resident to return, but he was immovable. 

Meanwhile the Dada had gained over the army of 
Gwalior by his largesses, and disturbances broke out in which 
fifty or sixty persons were killed. Accordingly Lord Ellen- 
borough determined* to take active me isures for restoring 
tranquillity to Gwalior, and dif bandin§|the army. In Decem- 
ber, 1843, he arrived at Agra, but there w^ere no signs of 
submission at Gwalior. He ordered the British army to 
advance to Gwalior under Sir Hugh Gough. The Dada 
now trade his submission, but Lord Ellenborough was bent 
on the disbandment of the dangerous army. 

The chiefs and soldiers of Sindia saw that the indepen- 
dence of the state, and the existence of the army, were 
threatened by the British government. ^Accordingly they 
made common cause against the Goverrvor-General, and were 
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defeated in the battles of Maharajpore and Piinniar, both of a.d. 
which were fought on the 29th of December, 1843. i84£-^44 

In January, 1844, a treaty was concluded at Gwalior which 
placed the future relations of the British government with Gwalior 
that state on an improved footing. The administration affairs, 
was entrusted to a council of six nobles, Which was called 1844. 
the council of regeii)icy,«and was required to act implicitly 
on the advice of the Resident whenever he might think fit to 
offer it. The new governipcnt was required to cede enough 
territory to maintain a contingent trained and disciplined 
by British officers, henceforth known as the Gwalior Contin- 
gent. At the same time the overgrown army of Gwalior 
was reduced to 6,000 cavalry, 3,000 infantry, and 32 guns. 

In February, 1844, there was a crisis in Holkar’s state of Lapsed 
Indore. Ilari Rao I^olkar died in 1843, and was succeeded 
by an adopted son, who died in 1844, leaving no son, real ^r»s*^state 
or adopted. There was not only no heir, but no person of Indore, 
having the right to adopt an heir. The Indore state was of 1844. 
modern origin ; it owed its existence to predatory conquest ; 
and it was maintained for the sole benefit of the followers of 
the court. Lord Ellenborough ordered steps to be taken to 
ascertain the national feeling on the subject. 

Meanwhile the government of Indore was left under the Irregular 
regency of the mother of Hari Rao Holkar, who died in instaliati:,n 
1843 j proposed to nominate a fitting successor l^kaji 

to the boy who died in 1844. Before, however, Lord Ellen- 
borough could decide the question, the British Resident at 
Indore declared, on his own authority, that the British 
government would perpetuate the state of Holkar; and he 
enthroned the nominee of the queen mother, with all the 
formality of a hereditary chieftain, under the name of Tukaji 
Rao Holkar.^ Lord Ellenborough was exceedingly wTOth 
at this unauthorised proceeding? and severely censured the 
Resident, but, under the circumstances, he declined to inter- 
fere with the succession of Tukaji Rao Holkar. 

In June, 1844, Lord Ellenborough was recalled from the Recall 
post of Governor-General. This arbitrary measure took 
India by surprise. There had, however, been angry con- borou'ch 
troversies between Lord Ellenborough and the Court of 1844. * 
Directors, and the former had not been always discreet; 

^ In the present year (iSSo) Tukaji Rao Holkar is still Mahdraja of 
Indore. * 
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A.D, but the ability, industry, and energy of the noble earl had 
1843-1844 deeply impressed the public mind, and there were many 
who regretted his recall. 

Lord Lord Ellenborough was succeeded by Sir Hemy Hardinge 
Hardinge, Jn jbe post of Governor-General. During the remainder of 
GmS”* neai^ the whole of 1845, the new Govemor- 

1844. ' General was chiefly occupied in watclyDg the progress of 
events in the Punjab until the breaking out of the first Sikh 
war. Before, however, treating 0^ those important transac- 
tions, it will be necessary to glance at the current of affairs 
in other quarters. 



CHAPTER XXL 

WAR DECADK : BURMA AND NIPAL. 

« 

A,I>. 1839 TO 1849. 

During the administration of Lords Auckland^and Ellen- a.d. 
borough, there were strange troubles in Burma, Nipal, and 
the Punjab. The native courts at Ava, Khatmandu, and Ferment 
Lahore, were in a state of ferment, more or less excited by outside tlie 
the Kdbul war 3 and the political workings are all the more frontier, 
important from the pictures which they present of oriental 
life outside the area of British suzerainty. 

This ferment was not visible within the British pale. The No dis- 
Mahratta governments of Sindia and Holkar were too weak affection 
and distracted to indulge in hopes or fears as regards the wuhin the 
possible downfall of the British empire. The Rajput states 
were a prey to the maladministration of their rulers and 
the disaffection of their respective feudatories. In Marwar 
especially, the growing anarchy and disorder compelled the 
British government to send a force ib keep the peace be- 
tween the Mahdrajajind his Jhakdrs during the very year 
that the columns from Bengal and Bombay were advancing * 
on KdbuL Neither Rajpdt nor Mahratta troubled about 
disasters in Central Asia, or imagined the possibility of a 
renewal of the old wars in Hindustan. 

But public feeling was different in the three courts out- Threaten- 
side the frontier. Rumours were rife that the Governor- Ing war- 
General had sent the flower of the British army into the 
remote regions of Central Asia to fight against the Amir, and north- 
the Shah, and thd Czar ; and the air was clouded with west, 
predictions that British power would be shattered in the 
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a.d. coming storm, and that Drahma and Muhammad, Gotama 
18 39-18 49 and Guru Govind would be avenged on the 

followers of the Nazareiie. 

Hostile In Burma and Nipal there was marked hostility towards 
dcmoustra- the British government. Indeed in 1840 it seemed likely 
txons., whilst one lorps iiarviic was occupying Kdbul, and a 

second was keeping the peace in RJjpdAana, a third would 
be threading the valley of the Irawadi, whilst a fourth would 
be climbing the sloiies and shelve of the Himalayas. At 
Lahore there was less hostile display, but the war spirit was 
burning beneath the surface like the hidden fires of a 
volcano, and was destined at no distant period to burst into 
flames. 

Political Burma was essentially a weak government, and its army 
•was beneath contempt ; but the heavy cost of the Burmese 
1830 1824-1826, and the terrible loss of life from fever 

and malaPla, had rendered the British government most 
anxious to keep on friendly terms with the Court of Ava. 
In 1830 Colonel Burney was sent as a permanent Resident 
to Ava, in accordance with the treaty of Yandabo ; but he 
was treated by the barbarous court more as a spy to be 
watched and guarded, than as an envoy anxious only for 
the maintenance of friendly relations. 

Revolu- In 1837 there was a revolution in the palace at Ava. The 
Phagyi-dau, had become hypochondriacal and insane, 
va, 1837. and was dethroned by his brother Tharawadi, and placed in 
confinement. Then followed the inevitable massacre. The 
sorceress queen, the heir-apparent, and the ministers of the 
deposed sovereign, were all put to death, together with their 
dependants. Tharawadi became king of Burma, and sought 
to blot out the memory of his prede^ssor by removing his 
^ capital from Ava to Amarapfifa. ^ 

Retire- Colonel Burney was alarmed at this revolution. He knew 
that Tharawadi was a bitter enemy of the P 2 nglibh, and had 
ResidrJt express contempt for the British government. 

Accordingly he deemed it prudent to retire from the scene, 
and thus escape an insult w’hich might provoke a rupture. 
Expulsion Lord Auckland was angry at the withdrawal of Colonel 
Burney, and sent another Resident to take his place. But 
Residency, Tharawadi was intolerable ; he was not only cruel and de- 
1840. praved, but arrogant and insolent to tRe last degree. No 
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English officer would remain long in the depressing climate a.d. 
of Upper Burma, to be treated with scoin and 'contumely 1839-1849 • 
by an ignorant barbarian. One Resident after another re- 
tired to Rangoon on the plea of ill-health. At last in 1840 
Tharawadi drove the Residency out of the capital, in viola- 
tion of the treaty of Yandabo. Lord Auckland's govern- 
ment ignored the outrage rather than resent it, and 
abstained from all further attempts to maintain a Resident 
at Amarapdra. ^ 

Tharawadi was puffed*up beyond measure at the sue- Empty 
cess of his efforts to throw off the English alliance. In 1841 threats 
he marched a large army to Rangoon, threatening to drive 
the English out of Arakan and Tenasserim. But his warlike 1841," 
ardour cooled down as he approached Rangoon, for he re- 
membered how the Burmese fled from before the English in 
1824. Accordingly lie put aside all thoughts of war, and • 
amused his subjects by casting a great bell for the golden 
pagoda at Rangoon. After a few months he returned to his 
remote capital in the upper valley of the Irawadi with all 
the barbaric pomp of gilded barges, whilst nothing more 
was heard of war. 

In 1845 the reign of Tharawadi was brought to a close, Assassina- 
He had degenerated into a tyrant of the worst ty]>e ; drink- ti »n of 
ing himself into such paroxysms of fury, that it was dangerous ^ hara- 
to approach him. In these mad fits he would shoot 
minister or stab a queen ; and courtiers and ladies plotted 
together for their own protection. Suddenly Tharawadi 
passed away from the palace, and was never seen again, 

Whether* strangled, smothered, or poisoned, is a palace 
mystery, like the suicide with scissors in the palace at Stam- 
boul. It is sufficient to know that in 1845 'I’harawadi ceased 
to reign, and his eldest son ascended the throne of Burma. 

Pagdn Meng, the neir soverejgn, was of a different stamp Pagan 
to his father, Tharawadi, with all his faults, had a majestic Mfeng, a 
presence, and spoke and looked like a king. Pagdn Meng, 
on the contrary, was a man of low tastes and vulgar plea- 184^5^"^' 
sures. He moved his capital from Amarapura to Ava, and 
there he devoted himself to cock-fighting, ram-fighting, 
gambling, and other mean pursuits. Meanwhile, like Mac- 
beth, he was in constant terror. He would not trust his 
own Burmese courtiers, but preferred a Muhammadan for 
his minister. He condemned all suspected persons to the 
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most horrible deaths ; and stifled all complaints by throwing 

the blame upon the minister. Two of his own brothers 
were butchered in this horrid fashion, together with their 
wives, children, servants, and dependants of every kind. 

At last the people of Ava rose in revolt against such 
detestable cruelty. The minister was given up to the 
populace to secure the safety of the Jcing. For three days 
this unfortunate Muhammadan was tortured by the mob, 
and was then beh^fided at the place of execution with 
numbers of his creatures. * 

All this while there was no British Resident at Ava to 
act as a check upon the king or his people. Rangoon was 
near the sea, and was consequently free from such atrocities ; 
but petty acts of tyranny were practised by the local 
governor towards European and American strangers, who 
f were fined, imprisoned, or put in the ^stocks on the most 
frivolous charges. No civilised man will endure such 
barbaric ipsolence without appealing to his government for 
redress ; and no government can ignore such appeals with- 
out loss of prestige and national honour. It was not, 
however, until the Punjab had been brought under British 
administration, that Lord Dalhousie saw the necessity for 
remonstrating with the king of Burma. The sequel will be 
told hereafter in dealing with Lord Dalhousie's adminis- 
tration. 

The progress of affairs in Nipal during the war decade 
was more serious thahdn Burma. There was some bond of 
common interest between the Ghorka and British govern- 
ments ; whilst the court of Khatrnandu was more respect- 
able and intelligent than the. court of Ava, and had a much 
better army at its ccanmand. 

I Here it should be explainqjd that %>m a remote period in 
history the sacred city of Benares has been the resort, not 
only of pilgrims and devotees, but of Hindu political refugees 
of eveiy class and kind. Dethroned sovereigns, childless 
queens, disgraced ministers, and forlorn princes and 
princesses, have taken up their abode at Benares, and 
generally to intrigue and plot, as well as to sacrifice and 
pray. 

Ever since the rise of the Ghorka dynasty in Nipal, 
revolutions have been frequent in the ^ourt of Khatrnandu. 
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Sometimes an able minister of the stamp of Bhim Sem a.d 
Thapa and Jung Bahadur has kept the peace for a number « 39^49 
of years ; but such intervals of tranquillity are always pjcquent 
sooner or later brought to a close by revolutions. Such re- revdutions 
volutions were common enough in every Hindu court in in Nipal. 
India before the British government became the paramount 
power ; and one ^nd* all have been accompanied by a 
massacre, together with a stampede to Benares of all the 
survivors of a fallen dynasty or ministry. Consequently 
throughout the present century Benares has been a hot- bed of 
intrigues and plots for restoring some royal exile to Nipal. 

From 1804 to 1837 Bhlm Scin Thapa was the sole ruler Bhim Sein 
of Nipal ; not only as prime minister, but for a long period Thapa, 
as the paramour of the regent-mother ; and for thirty-three ^nd^para- 
years he filled up all superior posts and commands at the 
annual Panjani witn members of the Thapa clan ; and • 
rigidly excluded all others, whether Bharadars or Brahmans, 
from office or power. * 

The Nipal war of 1814-16 did not weaken the authority Infant 
of Bldm Scin Thapa. The young Mahdraja attained his Maharajas, 
majority in 18 1 6, but died .shortly afterwards, and was sue- ^ 
ceeded in his turn by an infant son. In 1832 the old regent- 
mother died, but Bhfni Sein Thapa was still supreme. The 
infant attained his majority, and was placed upon the 
throne ; but he proved a weak and vacillating prince, and for 
a long time was a mere puppet in the hands of Bhim Sein 
Thapa. 

But Bhim Sein Thapa was thw^arted by an unexpected An ambi- 
enemy. He had selected the daughter of a Hindu fanner tious 
in British territory to be the bride of the young Mahdraja.^ qnten. 
The girl grew into an ambitious and scheming woman, and 
was constantly stirring up her husbafld to throw off the 
yoke of the minister. liBhim Sein Thapa thought to neu- 
tralise or divide her influence by introducing a second bride 
into the palace. The step, however, proved fatal to his 
power. The elder queen became more bitter than ever ; 
she soon behaved like a female fiend bent on the destruc- 
tion of Bhim Sein Thapa and his family. 

The restless activity of this extraordinary woman is a 

^ The duty of the minister to choose a bride for the boy Maharaja is 
as old as the Maha Bharata. It will be remembered that Bhiahma pro- 
vided wives for his hali-brother and nephews. 
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remarkable feature in Nipal history. She formed a dose in- 
timacy with Runjung Pandey, the son of the prime minister 
who had been disgraced and ruined in 1803. She persuaded 
the Maharaja to restore the estates of the Pandey family, 
which had been confiscated on that occasion. She won over 
the Guru, or spirkual teacher of the Mahdraja, known as the 
Misr Guru and this religious intriguer «oon proved a most 
formidable opponent to the British government as well as 
to the Thapa ministey. ^ 

Mr. Hodgson, the British Resident at Khatmandu, was 
in danger of being entangled in this web of intrigue. Ever 
since the war of 1814-16, Bhim Scin Thapa had been as 
friendly towards the English, as a Ghorka nobleman of those 
times could allow himself to be. At the conclusion of the 
war the enemies of the prime ministei; wanted the British 
government to deliver the young Mahdraja out of his hands ; 
but the predecessor of Mr. Hodgson had declared em- 
phaticalljfc that the British government would not interfere 
in the affairs of Nipal. This very refusal to interfere led 
the whole court to regard that British Resident as the friend 
of Bhlm Sein Thapa ; and Mr. Hodgson was thus hated 
by all the enemies of the prime minister; by the elder 
queen, the Pandeys, and the Misr Guru. 

In 1837 there was an explosion. The youngest son of 
the elder queen died suddenly. It was widely rumoured that 
the infant had taken poison intended for the mother ; and 
Bhlm Sein Thapa w^as charged with having instigated the 
court physicians to administer poison to the elder queen. 
Amidst the commotion, Runjung Pandey, the head of the 
Pandey clan, was appointed prime minister by the Mahdraja. 
Bhlm Sein Thapa was arrested, put in irons, and thrown 
into prison, together with a nephew named Matabar Singh. 
The family of Bhlm Sein Tbapa was^)laced under a guard, 
and all the family property was confiscated. The physician, 
who attended the child, was put to the torture until he 
implicated Bhlm Sein Thapa, and then he was put to death. 

This revolution, however, only went half way, and was 
then met by a reaction. There was a moderate party at 
Khatmandu, represented by a Brahman named Rughonath 
Pundit,^ and a Bharadar named Futteh Jung Chountria. 

^ If a Brahman is addressed as a learned man he is called Pundit ; 
if otherwise he is called Misr, or Mitter, Mithra, or the sun. 
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This moderate party was willing that Bhim Sein should be a.d. 
brought under some control, but was opposed to the destruc- ^^ 39-^ 49 
tion of the Thapas and elevation of the Pandeys. Again the 
younger queen was a staunch friend of Bhfm Sein Thapa : 
she had been given in marriage to the Malidraja in order 
that she might act as a counterpoise to tRe elder queen ; 
and she perpetiiall]^ ur^cd the Slahiraja to restore Bhfm 
Sein Thapa to the post of prime minister. 

The working of these jarring influences ended in a poli- Political 
tical compromise. The Pandeys were removed from the conipro- 
ministry. Rughonath Pundit, the leader of the moderate 
party, was made premier, and moderate councils prevailed. 

The lliapas were not restored to power, but Bhfm Sein and 
his nephew, Matabar Singh, were released, pardoned, and 
received by the Mabiraja in public durbar. They were 
then each presented with a dress of honour and a capari- * 
soned horse, and returned to their respective homes amidst 
the cheers and acclamations of soldiers and citizeflrs. The 
family estates were still under confi«;cation, but a garden 
house was restored to Bhfm Sein Thapa, and a yearly 
pension was assigned for his support. Thus for a brief 
space matters seemed to quiet down at Khatmandu. 

, These moderate measures would not satisfy either of the Quarrel 
two queens. In 1838 there were violent dissensions mhctv.ccji 
the palace. The elder queen insisted on the restoration of j 
the Pandeys to the ministry, whilst the younger queen the elder 
insisted on the restoration of the Thapas. Suddenly the queen, 
elder queen left the palace in a fury, and proceeded to the ^^35. 
temple of Pusput Nath, accompanied by Runjung Pandey, 
declaring that she would never return to the palace until 
the Mahdraja appointed her favourite to^be prime minister. 

’The temple of Pusput Nath is about three miles from Great 
Khatmandu. It is welfNvorthy t)f description, for it is the temple of 
most celebrated fane in all Nipal. It is approached by a 
road through the suburbs of the city, beautifully paved with 
brick and granite. Hard by the temple precinct are the 
houses of priests, three or four stories high, built of bricks, 
which are hidden by woodwork curiously carved; with 
wooden balconies supported by carved rafters, and railed in 
by wood carvings. Intricate traceiy hangs down from the. 
balconies in broad wooden fringes ; whilst other tracery 
surrounds the grotes<^e windows. The temple precinct is 
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A.D. inclosed by a wall. Massive folding doors open into a 
1839-1849 handsome courtyard, filled with images, shrines, a kneeling 
figure of Siva, a huge bell, and other sacred objects in 
}>ictures<lue confusion. The temple building stands in the 
centre of the court facing the folding doors. It is a quaint 
structure roofed*‘with lead, with silver doors, carved windows, 
and large eaves covered with gilding. It is ascended by a 
double flight of steps, guarded by four sculptured lions, and 
a large copper figure of a bull ^kneeling, superbly covered 
with gilding. 

Triumph In this sacred place the elder queen took tip her abode ; 
of the and during her stay there the Mahdraja attended on her 
queen • the court. This flight to Pusput Nath was the 

Pandey first of a series of vagaries by which the elder queen tor- 
ministry. mented the whole court, and forced tl;ie Mah^lraja to do her 
bidding. In the present case she was appeased by the 
retirement of Rughonath Pundit, and the appointment of 
Runjung Pandey to the post of premier. 

Tragedies In 1839 the elder queen succeeded in wreaking her ven- 
at Khat- geance on the Thapa family. The charge of poisoning 
inandu, revived. The execution of the physician who attended 

hiterven^” her infant son w'ould not satisfy her thirst for vengeance, 
tion. The other court physicians were thrown into prison, and 
only escaped torture by committing suicide. The brother 
of Bhfm Sein, named Riinbfr Singh, turned fakir. Bhim 
Sein saw that he was doomed, and appealed to the Resident 
for protection ; but the Resident could do nothing, for he 
had been strictly forbidden to interfere in the affairs of 
Nipal. 

Condem- At last Bhira Sein Thapa was brought before the durbar, 
nation of and the so-called confessions of the dead physicians were 
Sein produced against him, charging him with wholesale poison- 
ings at intervals, during a long serlA of years. He manfully 
defended himself, denounced the confessions as forgeries, 
and demanded to be confronted with his accusers. Not a 
single chieftain, however, dared to say a word in his behalf. 
The Mahdraja gave way to a burst of indignation, real or 
feigned, and ordered him to be chained and imprisoned as 
a traitor. 

Doom of The fate of Bhfm Sein Thapa has many par^Iels in oriental 
the history. He was threatened with torture, with dishonour in 
Thapas. zenana, with torment and sbamo unknown to Europe, 
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until he killed himself in despair. His remains were dis- a.i>, 
membered and thrown to the dogs and vultures. His 1839-1.849 
family was reduced to penury, and banished to the snow's “ 
of the Himalayas ; and a decree was issued declaring that 
the Thapas were outcasts, and that no one of the Thapa 
clan should be employed in the public serwee for the space 
of seven generation|. • 

All this while the elder queen and the Pandey ministry Intrigues 
had been intriguing against the British jgovemment. , 

tabar Singh had been sent* to the court of Runjeet Singh at 
Lahore, and thus escaped the doom which had befallen Pandey 
bis uncle. A second emissary was sent to Burma to ministry 
report on the growing rupture between the Burmese court ^S^inst th® 
and the British government. A third had gone to Lhassa to 
persuade the Chinese authorities that some recent conquests 
of the Sikhs in Ladakh had been made at the instigation of • 
the British government. A fourth had been sent to Hcrdt 
to report on the prospects of a war between the English and 
Persia. Meanwhile prophecies were disseminated through 
British provinces predicting the speedy downfall of the 
British supremacy, and preparations were being made for 
war throughout Nipal. It was thus evident that the 
Ghorka court was only waiting for some disaster to the 
British arras to declare war against the British government. 

In 1840 Lord Auckland addressed a letter of remon- Measures 
strance to the Mahdraja, and moved a corps of observation Lord 
to the frontier. This measure had a wholesome effect upon Qf,’ 
the Mahdraja. He dismissed the Pandey ministry in a niSry^ 
panic, and appointed Futteh Jung Chountria to be premier. 

This latter chieftain belonged to the moderate party, and 
was well disposed towards the British government. In 
1841 the Mahdraja dismissed the Misr ©uni, and the latter 
was forced to go on pi||pimage (p Benares. 

The elder queen was driven frantic by this reversal of her Violence 
designs. She was not content with leaving the palace and 
going to Pusput Nath ; she separated herself altogether 
from the Mahdraja, assumed the dress of a female ascetic, ^ 
and threatened to go on pilgrimage to Benares. She tried 
to terrify the Mahdraja into abdicating the throne in favour 
of her eldest son, the heir-apparent On one oc^sion she 
induced the soldiery at Kbatradndu to break out in mutiny. 

She encouraged the^ heir- apparent to commit the most 

p p 2 
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A.D. extravagant and cruel acts in order to alarm the Maharaja. 
1839-1S49 All this while she was constantly urging the Mahiraja to 
reinstate the Pandeys, dismiss the British Resident, and 
declare war against the British government. 

A vacil- The weak and vacillating Mahdraja was moved to and 
lating fj-Q ij|;0 a pendulum by alternate hopes and fears. At one 
Maiaraja, expatiated in durbar on the rpmoured disasters of 

the English in Burma and China. At another time he was 
assuring the Resident of his friendship towards the 15 ritish 
government, and offering to seiid his forces in support of 
the British army in Afghanistan. 

Death of In 1841 the elder (jueen was indisposed, and the Maharaja 
the elder was anxious for a reconciliation. Siie became softened by 
queen, sickness, and threw off her ascetic dress, and talked of 

general re restoring the Thapas to their caste and estates. Towards 
c'*ncilia- the end of the year she died suddenly, not without siis- 
tion. picions of poison. After her death there was no more talk 

of hos^lity with the British government, and the corps 
of observation was soon withdrawn from the frontier. All 
difficulties in the relations between the two states were thus 
removed ; and all signs of secret agents frojii other native 
states passed away from Khatmamlu. 

Wrath of In 1S42 a curious incident occurred which reveals some- 
theMaha- thing of the working of English journalism on oriental 
A report appeared in a Calcutta newspaper that the 
news^ elder queen had been poisoned. The Mahdraja was wild 

papers, with rage, and called on the British Resident to surrender 

12^4^. the editor. He was determined, he said, to flay the journalist 

alive, and rub him to death with salt and lemon-juice ; and 
he threatened to declare war if the Governor-General 
refused to accede to his demand. After a suitable explana- 
tion of British law and usage, the Maharaja cooled down, 
and subsequently sent an Apology^fio the Resident for the 
warmth of his language. 

Mad At this period the mad freaks of the heir-apparent 

ifreaks caused great excitement in Nipal. He engaged elephants 

heir?^^ to fight in the streets of Khatmandii, and caused the 

apparent, death of several persons. He wounrled Bharadars and 

their sons with a sword or knife. He was only a boy 
of twelve, but he would often beat his wives who were 
gills of nine or ten. Sometimes he threw them into the 
river ; and he kept one poor girl so long in a tank that 
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she died in consequence. A female attendant interfered a.d. 
and he set her clothes on fire. He was brutally jealous 
of his step-mother, the younger queen and her two sons, 
and they ultimately fled from his cruelty into the plains.^ 

In these acts of insane violence he had been originally 
encouraged by his deceased mother in the hope of terrifying 
his father into abdicttioif ; and after her death they became 
more frequent than ever. 

When the news of the •destruction o? the British army patigerous 
in the Khaiber Pass reached Khatmandu, the lieir-apparent freaks, 
indulged in still more dangerous freaks. He threatened 
to murder the British Resident, or drive him out of the 
country. He displayed a special spite against Jung Bahadur, 
the same chief who afterwards became celebrated in Europe. 

He commanded Jung Bahadur and other chiefs at court 
to jump down wells at the hazard of their lives ; and no 
one seems to have ventured to disobey him.^ Many of the 
common soldiers were maimed for life by being ccftupelled 
at his orders to jump down wells, or off the roofs of houses. 

Strange to say the Maharaja made no attempt to restrain 
his son in these eccentric cruelties, because the astrologers 
had declared that the young prince was an incarnation of 
deity, and foretold that at no distant period he would 
extirpate the English foreigners. The consequence was 
that on more than one occasion the prince assaulted his own 
father, and once inflicted severe wounds. 

Meanwhile the disasters in Kdbul induced the Mahdraja Kabul 
to recall the Pandeys to court, and the Misr Guru from disaster : 
Benares. One of the Pandeys, named Kubraj, amused tiie 
heir-apparent by getting up mock fights between Ghorkas ^ 

and English. The English were represented by natives of goveru- 
low caste painted whit^and dressed in British uniforms ; ment. 
and they were of course defeated, and dragged about the 
streets in most ignominious fashion. 

At this juncture, however, the Pandeys made a false step. 

A number of libels, reviving the old scandal that the elder 

1 Major, afterwards Sir Henry Lawrence, succeeded Hodgson as 
Resident at Khatmandu. He refers to these strange scenes, and give.s 
the leading actors the names of Mr. Nipal, Mrs. Nipal, and Master 
Nipnl. See Memoirs of Lawrence^ by^Edwardes and Merivale. 

^ In after years Jung Bahadur boasted that he had practised the art 
of jumping down wells ^ the best means of saving his life on these 
occasions. See Oliphant’s Journey to Khatmanm. 
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queen had died from poison, were traced to Kubraj Pandey, 

and he and other Pandeys were arrested and put in irons. 
A State trial was held by the Bharada Sobah, or council of 
chieftains, at which the Mahdraja sat as President. The 
trial lasted several days, during which there was a general 
stoppage of business. At last Kubraj Pandey was convic- 
ted : his right hand was cut off, his property was confiscated, 
and he was sent into banishment 

Towards the close of 1842 th^ cruelties and insults of the 
heir-apparent towards all classes, and the cowardly apathy 
of the Mahdraja, brought Nipal to the brink of a revolution. 
The chiefs and people complained that they did not know 
who was the Mahdraja, the son or the father. The ferment 
spread through the whole valley ; public meetings were held 
on the parade ground at Khatman^; and at one large 
meeting, said to number eight thousand people, a com- 
mittee was appointed for drawing up a petition of advice 
and remonstrance to the Mahdraja. Finally the soldiery 
made common cause with the chiefs and people. They 
demanded that the Misr Guru should be sent tock to Be- 
nares, and that the surviving queen should be recalled from 
her voluntary exile in the plains, and appointed regent of 
Nipal. 

On the and of December, 1842, there was a meeting of 
the chiefs and officers, at which the Mahdraja unexpectedly 
made his appearance. His presence prevented any allusion 
to the regency of the queen. He sought by arguments, en- 
treaties, and threats, to induce the assembly to let things 
remain as they were. In reply, he was told that the people 
could not obey two masters ; that he must either keep bis 
son under control, pr abdicate the throne in his son's favour. 
Many instances were quoted in which the soldiers had been 
punished by the heir-appai^ent foi^beying the commands 
of the Mahdraja. The Mahdraja promised to abdicate by 
and by, and begged that during the interval his son might 
be addressed by bis title ; but the assembly raised a groan 
of dissent The Mahdraja ordered the officers of the army 
to leave the meeting, but they refused. Next he ordered 
the Bharadars to leave, but they also refused. He then 
retired, and the assembly broke up, convinced that the 
Mahdraja and his son were infatuated beyond rlntemption. 

There was evidently something bHiind the scenes. It 
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was said that the Mahdraja had solemnly promised the A.a 
deceased queen that he would abdicate the throne in favour *839- 1849 
of her son, and tltat he w’as equally afraid of breaking his 
oath and retiring from the sovereignty. The Chountria scenes, 
ministry vacillated between father and son. They were 
anxious to know who was to be Mahdraja, but they were 
jealous of the mov|nie»t for the regency of the surviving 
({ueen. 

On the 5th of December the draft ^petition was sub- Petition of 
mitted by the committee to a vast assembly of all the *"<1 
Bharadars, municipal authorities, merchants, and officers 
and soldiers of every grade. It was unanimously approved 
and ordered for presentation on the 7ih, as the intermediate 
day was unlucky. The Mahdraja was present tyith the heir- 
apparent, and tried Jo browbeat the assembly, but all his 
wrath was expended in vain. • 

On the niglit of the intermediate day there was an outbreak Attempted 
in the city of Khatmandu. The bugles were sounded, and 
three hundred soldiers tried to arrest the Bharadars under 
the orders of the Mahdraja. The attempt failed, and lexers: 
kindled the popular indignation to the highest pitch. Next Maharaja 
day the Mahdraja yielded to the petition, and a deputation submits, 
was despatched to bring in the young queen. 

Next ^y the queen was conducted into Khatmandu, and Queen 
invested with the authority of regent. ITie Bharadars and appointed 
officers presented their honorary gifts and congratulations. 

But the ferment soon died out, and her authority ebbed 
away. The Chountrias vacillated between the Mahdraja, 
the heir-apparent, and the regent queen j and the counsels 
and commands of the queen were unheeded by the durbar. 

In 1843 the Chountria ministers were again in trouble. Plots of 
They ithplored the queen to stand fortlf as the head of the the queen, 
country, to insist on till Deceq^ber pact, or to retire to the 
plains i and they promised to accompany her with all the 
leaden of her party. But she said that they had let the 
occasion slip; and the country was not ripe for another 
revolution. In reality she was plotting to set aside the 
heir-apparent on the plea of insanity, and to set up the 
elder of her two sons in his room ; and she suspected that 
the Chounnias were secret supporters of the heir-appiurent. 

About this, time all parties at Khatmandu were inviting Matabar 
Matabar Singh to return to NipaU, This man was as aUe Siogh. 
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A 1). and brave as his famdus * uncle Bhfm Sein Thapa. He 
1839*1849 spent some time feeling his way, but at last entered Khat- 
maiidu, and had an interview with the Mahdraja. 

Destruc- ^ afterwards there was a council of Bharadars 

tion of the at the palace. The written confessions of the Pandeys 
Pandeys : were produced, v.admitting that the charges of poisoning 
theThapas originally brought against the Thap^s rare all false. Five 
revenge . pandeys were then beheaded. Kubraj Pandey was dragged 
to the place of execution with a hook through his breast. 
Others were flogged*and their noses cut off. Riinjung Pandey, 
the head of the family, was on his death-bed, and was 
mercifully permitted to die in peace. In this way Matabar 
Singh wreaked his vengeance on the murderers of Bhim 
Sein Thapa. 

Matabar Before the end of 1843, the dccreo against the Tbapas 
Singh ^ was annulled, and Matabar Singh was appointed premier in 
premier: the room of Fulteh Jung Chountria ; but he soon found 
enmity of impossiltle to please the conflicting parties. He 

the queen, tried to support the heir-apparent in the hope of procuring 
the restoration of the confiscated estates of his family ; but 
by so doing he excited the bitter lesentmcnt of the queen ; 
and from this time she was apparently bent upon work- 
ing his destruction. 

Threat- lit 1844, Nipal seemed to be again on the eve of a 
ened revolution. The violent acts of the heir-.npparent, the 
massacre vacillations of the Mahdraja, the rash and overbearing coti- 
by*Ma^ diict of Matabar Singh, and the absurd and contradictory 
Lawrence. Orders which daily issued from the palace, were exhausting 
the patience of the Bharadars. These chiefs were anxious 
that there should be but one ruler in Nipal, but they Were 
unwilling that Matabar Singh should be that ruler. Matabar 
Singh would probaWy have cut his way to supreme power 
by a wholesale massacre of ^haradass, as his uncle, Bhfm 
Sein had done at the beginning of the century ; but he was 
restrained by the wholesome counsels of Major, afterwards 
Sir Henry jLawrence, who about this time succeeded Mr. 
Hodgson as Britisli Resident at Khatmandu. ' 

More All this while Matabar Singh was plotting to drive the 
plots. Mahdraja to abdicate the throne in favour of the heir- 
apparent ; whilst the Mahdraja and the queen were secretly 
plotting to destroy Matabar Singh. The Mahdraja, how- 
ever, continued to heap honours on the jiead of the minister 
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he had resolved to destroy. In the beginning of 1845, 

Matabar Singh was appoint^ premier for life. Later on the *839-i'849 
Maharaja bestowed other marks of favour on the premier. 

At last, on the night of the i8th of May, 1845, Matabar 
Singh was murdered in the palace. 

The story was horrible. Late at night tiie minister had Horrible 
been summoned to^thewpalace, under the pretence that the murder of 
queen had seriously hurt herself. He hurried off unarmed 
to obey the summons, acconqianied by t^i^o kinsmen. The 1^45.’ 
kinsmen were stopped at tne foot of the palace stairs, and 
Matabar Singh was conducted alone to a room next the 
queen’s where the Mahdraja was standing. As he advanced 
towards the Mahdraja a rapid lire was opened upon him 
from behind the treliised screen. He begged for mercy for 
his wife and childrtyi, and then expired. His mangled 
remains were lowered into the street, and carried off for 
cremation to the temple of Puspiit Nath ; and the paved 
road to the sanctuary was trickleil with his blood* Many 
chiefs were suspected of being implicated in the murder. 

Jung Bahadur boasted that he had fired the fatal shot ; but 
ihe prime mover in the plot is said to have been Guggun 
Singh, the paramour of the relentless queen. 

The murder of Matabar Singh was followed by a minis- Sikh 
terial crisis which lasted many months. Meanwliile all inuusiouof 
India was watching the Sikh war on the north-west. November* 
war was brought to a close early in 1846, and the year was * 

approaching its fourth quarter, when Khatmandu was 
aroused by a story of a massacre which sent a thrill of 
honor through Hindustan, 

Ever since the murder of Matabar Singh, there had been New min- 
bitter quarrels in the palace. A ministry liad been formed isj^ 
by Futteh Jung Chountria ; and the queen had procured the Ehatman- 
appointment of her fa^iurite Cipggun Singh, as a member 
of the ministry.^ At this period the queen exercised a com- 
manding influence in the government of Nipal, and plotted 
to secure the succession of her elder son to the throne in 
the room of the heir-apparent. 

The heir-apparent was filled with wrath at the aspect of 
affairs. He swore to be revenged on the murderers of 

^ The ministry comprised Futteh Jung Chountria as premier, three 
other members as his colleagues and deputies, and Jung Baliadur as 
military member. • 
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A.D. Matabar Singh, and he publicly threatened Gnggun Singh. 
18 39-18 49 He abused his father for not abdicating the throne in his 
Thr^ of favour, and declared that he would seize the government ; 
the heir- whilst the Mahdraja vacillated as usual, or played one party 
apparent, against another to suit his own purposes. 

Assassina- On the night ^of the 14th of September, 1846, Guggun 
non and Singh was murdered in his own house. , The queen heard of 
the catastrophe, and hastened to the place on foot, and 
filled the air with her lamentations. Sue despatched a 
messenger to tell the Mahdraja of the murder-; and she sum- 
moned all the civil and military officers to the spot The 
council assembled in such hot haste that many appeared 
without arms. The queen demanded the immediate execu- 
tion of one of the Pandeys, whom she charged with the 
murder; but the Mahdraja refused to have the roan put to 
death unless it was proved that he was guilty. Altercations 
arose ; shots were fired ; and the premier and others fell 
dead. \ party of soldiers, armed with double l)arrelled 
rifles, poured in a murderous fire, and more than thirty chiefs 
were slaughtered.* Jung Bahadur was appointed premier 
on the spot, and undertook the sole m.Tnagenient of affairs. 
Tung Ba- The queen next called on Jung Bahadur to destroy the 
ladur all heir-apparent and his brother ; but the new premier declared 
powerful, jjjg heir-apparent, and carried out more executions. 
Subsequently, the Mahdraja proceeded on pilgrimage to 
Benares, accompanied by the queen, leaving the heir-<ippa- 
rent to carry on the government until his return to 
Khatmandu. 

Installa- In 1847 the Mahdraja left Benares to return to his capital, 
tion of the hut he loitered so long on the way, and displayed so many 
rent mind, tiiat the Bharadars installed the heir- 

■ apparent on the thfone, and declared that the Mahdraja had 
abdicated the sovereignty. o- 

Conclu* Meanwhile, Jung Bahadur was appointed prime minister 
Sion. for life, and tranquillity returned to the court of Nipal. In 
1850 Jung Bahadur paid a visit to England, and after his 
return in 1851 an abortive plot was fotmed to destroy him. 
Since then the Ghorkas have engaged in wars on the side 
of Thibet, but nothing of permanent interest has transpired 
in NipaL Jung Bahadur died early in 1877. 

^ It U imposiiible to say how many persons fell in this horrible 
butchery. Kcport.s vary from thirty to a hundred and twenty. 



chapter XXII. 

SIKH history: RUNJEET SINGH, ETC. 

Ante 1845. 

The history of the Punjab is one of the most important a.d. 
episodes in Indian history. The Sikh government w.as a i84S 
theocratic common we<ilth, like that of the Hebrews under the rj 
J udges; but they were a sect rather than a nationality, 
animated with a stern military enthusiasm like Cromwell’s monwealth 
Ironsides. Nanuk Guru founded tlie Sikh community in the in the Pun- 
tifteenth century, but great reforms were carried out in the 3*’’ 
seventeenth century by Guru Govind. The essence of the 
Sikh faith was that there was only one God ; that the Guru 
for the time being was his prophet; that all Sikhs were 
equal in the eyes of God and the Guru ; and that all were 
bound together in a holy brotherhood known as the KMlsa. 

Guru Govind abolished all social distinctions amongst the 
Khilsa. He sprinkled holy water upon five faithhil dis- 
ciples, namely, a Brahman, a Kshatriya, and three 
Siidras. He hailed them as Singhs 0r lion warriors; he 
declared that they wi|re the^Khdlsa,' or brotherhood of 
faith ill God and the Guru;^ and he promised that 
whenever five Sikhs were gathered together, he would be 
in the midst, ot' them. This idea of five Sikhs forming 
a Kh^lsa, wiil be found to have a strange meaning in the 
later history. 

* Accarding to Conaiitgham, the Kh&lse signifies “the saved or 
liberated.” 

* God, as tanght by Guru Govind, 'was a spirit invLdble to ordinary 

eyes, and only to be seen b>’ the eye of. fhith in the general body of 
the Kb&lsa. • 
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•A.D. Henceforth a representative of Nanuk Guru and Guru 
Ante 1845 Govind was the spiritual teacher of the Sikhs. He- was eui- 
Thc Ourus known as the Guru, and the watchword of the 

and yearly Sikhs was ** Hail, Guru ! " ^ He combined the functions of a 
assemblies, prince with those of a prophet. The city of Umritsir, the 
“ pool of immortality,*’ became the religious centre of the 
Sikhs ; and every year there was a gran! gathering at the 
sacred city, like the Hebrew gatherings at Shiloh. 

The The Sikhs originally had no nationality. They were a 

Khalsa : close religions community formed out of Hindus, Muham- 
Misfror^^ madans, and others. They were all soldiers of the Kh.llsa. 
frater- "J'ht'y were divided into twelve fraternities, known as Misls, 
nities. or “equals.” The Misls were not tribes in the Hebrew 
sense of the word. They were not descended from the 
twelve sons of a common ancestor ; th^^re was no division 
of the land amongst the twelve Misls as there was amongst 
the twelve tribes. The Misls were fraternities, increasing 
and diminishing according to circumstances. Indeed, the 
number “twelve*^ was more traditional than real; some 
gave birth to other Misls, whilst some died out altogether. 
Sirdars, or The leader of a Mis) was known as the Sirdar ; he was 
arbiter in time of peace, and the leader in time of war. 
The Sirdar might be fervent in his devotion to God and 
the Guru, and at the same time he might be nothing more 
than a freebooter. Irrespective of the Misls, any Sikh 
warrior who gained distinction by killing a tiger, or shooting 
an arrow through a tree, would soon be joined by a bawd 

of lawless followers, and call himself a Sirdar. There was 

no question of pay. Every man provided himself with a 
horse and matchlock, and perhaps other weapons, and then 
fought and plundered under the banner of his chosen Sirdar, 
in the name of God and the Guru. 

Types of The Sirdars were warriorr and Judges, like Joshua or 
Purit^* Jephthah, and they differed just as widely. There were 

and Find- Sirdars of the Puritan type, who took the field at the head 

bari. of their sons and vassals ; tall wiry men, with eagle eye, 
soldier-like bearing, janshorn locks, and flowing beards; 
armed to the teeth with matchlock, pistol, blunderbuss, 
sword, and spear ; and attended with all the showy accom- 
paniments of stately camels, prancing steeds, and tinkling 

^ The ciy Hail, Gum ! '* implies “ Hail to the state or church of 
the Gam • 
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bells. There were also Sirdars of the Pindhari type, whose a.d. 
followers were low caste men, turned into Sikhs by twisting 
up the hair, combing out the beard, assuming a tall turban 

and yellow girdle, and mounting a strong bony horse with a 
sword at their side, and a spear in their hand. 

Hesides these regular and irregular Sikha^ there were a set Akalis, or 
of fierce fanatics know^j as Akdlis. They were a stern and 
sombre brotherhood of military devotees, — soldiers of God, ^^^^t*** 
—instituted by Guru Govind, and dis^tinguished by steel 
bracelets and, blue dresse*s and turbans. The Akdlis were 
not lazy drones like Fakfrs, for when not engaged in arms, 
they would find other work to do for the good of the 
community at large.^ 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century, the Sikh Decay r,i 
Mftls were dying out. The fraternities had been broken up 
by assaults from Alghan and Moghul, by internal feuds,* 
and by the freebooting habits of irregular Sirdars. The 
old religious fervour was still burning in the breagts of the 
Khdlsa, but there was no one to direct it or control it. 

About 1800 the young warrior Runjeet Singh came to the Rise of 
front Born in 1780, he was appointed viceroy of Lahore Ryni^et 
by the Afghan sovereign at Kdbul before he was twenty. His 
career was now before him. He stirred up the enthusiasm of 
the Khdlsa to throw off tlie yoke of the Afghans. He engaged 
in conquests on all sides, and brought new countries and 
peoples under the dominion of the Khdlsa. He never 
suffered the Khdlsa to be at rest ; and he thus prevented 
the Sirdars from revolting against his authority, or fighting 
one another. His ambition was boundless except on the 
side of the Sutlej, Had he flourished a generation earlier 
he might have conquered Hindustan ; but whilst he was 
still a young man, tlie British empirfi in India was an 
established fact i aiid^he vic^ries of Lord Lake had in- 
•spired him with a wholesome respect for the British power. 

He refused to protect Jaswant Rao Holkar in 1805 ; and 

^ Tlie late Coptain Cunningham states in his Hktory of ikf Stkhx, 
that he once found an A kali repairing, or rather making, a road among 
precipitous ravines. On the other hand a Sikh fakir has been lying on 
a large stone outside Allahabad for the last thirty or forty years, ab« 
sorbe^l inreligu'us contemplations, and supported by voluntary subscrip- 
tions. He is said to have lain there during the mutiny, regardless of shot 
or shell. The author saw him in 1878, when he appearea tp be a robust 
devotee of seventy, or perhaps older* 
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he yielded to the demands of the British government in 
1809 as regards the Ciz-Sutlej states. Henceforth he 
proved as faithful to his alliance with the British govern- 
ment, as Herod, king of the Jews, was faithful to his 
alliance with Rome. 

Meanwhile Ranjeet Singh knew how to deal with the 
KhdLsa. The Sikh army was drilled by successive French 
adventurers, named Allard, Ventura, Avitable and Court; 
but Runjeet Singh would not nee^dlessly excite the jealousy 
of the Sirdars by treating the Europeans as trjsted advisers. 
Again, Runjeet Singh was known as the Mahdraja of the 
Punjab, but. he only styled himself the commander of the 
army of the Khdlsa, and he ascribed all the glory of his 
victories to God and the Guru Govind. 

Runjeet Singh was short in stature, and disfigured with 
small-pox which had deprived him of his left eye. He 
could neither read nor write. Yet this Stunted and illiterate 
being was gifted with a genius, tact, and audacity, which 
enabled him to keep both the Punjab and army of the 
Khdlsa under perfect control He shrank from inflicting 
capital punishments, but he was remorseless in cutting off 
noses, ears, and hands ; and for years after his death there 
were many poor wretches at I.ahore, who complained of the 
mutilations they had suffered under the iron rule of Runjeet 
Singh. 

The religion of Guru Govind may have purified the forms 
of public worship, and reformed the morals of the lower 
classes, but many abominations lingered in the land down 
to the end of the Sikh government. Widows were burnt 
alive with their deceased husbands. Murders were frequent in 
the provinces. The court of Lahore was a sink of iniquity ; 
rampant with all th^ vices that brought down fire and brim- 
stone on the cities of the pliiin. 

Runjeet Singh died in 1839, and five favourite queens and 
seven female slaves were burnt alive with his remains. 
Then began a series of revolutions which shook the Sikh 
dominion to its foundations, and left it prostrate at the feet 
of the British power. 

. At this penod the court of Lahore was split into two 
factions, the Sikhs and the Rajpdts. The Sikhs bad been 
jealous at the rapid rise of two Rajpdt brothers in the 
favour of Runjeet Singh. The brothers were originally 
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common soldiers, but had been raised to the rank of Rajas, A.p. 
and were known as the Jamu Rajas. Gholab Singh, the ejder, *^4S 
was appointed viceroy of Jamu, between Lahore and Kashmir. 

Dhian Singh, the younger, was prime minister at Lahore. 

In 1839, Kharak Singh, eldest son of Ruhjeet Singh, Kharak 
succeeded to the throne of Lahore. He was an imbecile, Singh, 
but he had a soi^.of ‘great promise, named Nao Nihal *^39’4o- 
Singh. Both father and son were bent on the destruction 
of the Jamu Rajas. Th^ began by th(j removal of Dhidn 
Singh, the yon-nger of the two Rajas, from his post as head 
of the administration at Lahore; and they appointed a 
wretched parasite in his room, who was regarded with con- 
tempt by the whole court. But the Rajput blood of Dhiin 
Sin^h boiled at the indignity, and he cut his successor to 
pieces in the presen^je of his royal master. Kliarak Singh 
took fright at the murder, and shut himself up in his« 
palace where he perished within a year of his accession. 

In 1840, Nao Nihal Singh became Mahdraji^ but wasNaoNilml 
killed at his father’s funeral by the fall of an arclnvay.^ 8mgh, 
This sudden and tragic event led to the general belief that 
both father and son were murdered by the exasperated 
ex-minister. 

Dhiin Singh was an intriguer of the common Asiatic type, a o/ic^'n 
He thought to set up a son of Runjeet Singh as a puppet regent. 
Mahiraja,and to rule in his name under the title of minister. 

But he was checkmated for a while by the old dowager 
queen, the widow of Kharak Singh. This lady declared 
that the widowed queen of the young Nao Nihal Singh 
was about to become a mother; and on the strength 01 
this assertion, she assumed the post of queen regent in 
behalf of the unborn infant The story was a farce, for the 
alleged mother was a girl of eight ; but the Sikh court at 
Lahore held Dhidn Siftfh in such hatred that all the chief 
Sirdars affected to believe the story, and recognised the 
regency of the dowager queen. 

In 1841, the Sirdars were disgusted with the queen regent. 


^ Strange to say, there is a plot in an ancient Hindu drama for the 
destruction of Chandragupta, the Sandrokottos of the Greeks, by the 
very same artifice of a falling archway. The drama is known as 
“Mudra Rakshasa,” or the “Signe’t of the An English 

translation will be found in Wilson's Tkmtn of the Htndm, for the 
story of Chandragupta,^see ante^ page 50. ' 
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Her private life was detestable ; and she was compelled to 
resign the regency and retire into the country. Subse- 
quently, she was beaten to death at the instigation of Dhidn 
Singh, by four of her own slave girls, who dashed out 
her brains with a heavy stone whilst engaged in dressing 
her hair. • 

Meanwhile Dhidn Singh was triinViplKUit. He placed Sher 
Singh, a reputed son of Runjeet Singh, on the throne at 
Lahore, and ruled the kingdonv as minister. But a new 
power had risen in the body politic, which wiriiin a few short 
years was destined to work the ruin of the dynasty. 

FA'cr since the death of Runjeet Singli in 1839, the army of 
the Khalsa had grown more and more turbulent and unruly. 
They rose against their French generals, and compelled th,em 
to fly for their lives.* They clamoured, for increase of pay, 
and committed the most frightful excesses and outrages. 
Sher Singh and his minister were compelled to yield to the 
demands, of the troops ; and henceforth the army of tlie 
Khcilsa was absolute master of the stale. l*he soldiers con- 
tinued to obey their ovvn officers, but the officers themselves 
were subject to the dictation of ynmehayets, or committees 
of five, which were elected from the ranks. CJuru Govind 
had promised that whenever five Sikhs were assembled in his 
name, he would be in the midst of them. Accordingly, 
punchayets vvei*e formed in every regiment, anil were 
supposed to be under the guidance of the unseen Guru;’ 
and their united action controlled the whole army. Sher 
Singh and his minister saw that no power, save that of 
the English, could deliver the Sikh government from the 
dictation of the Kluilsa. In 1841, they opened the Punjab 
to troops passing between British territory and Kdbul, and 
they begged the 'British government to interfere and 
suppress the growing disorders of thS'KhdIsa. 

In 1843 there was an explosion at Lahore. Maharaja 
Sher Singh had been plotting the murder of the minister, 
and the minister had been plotting the murder of the 
Mahdiaja. Both plots were successful, and recoiled on the 
heads of the authors. One morning Sher Singh was shot 
dead on parade, and his son was assassinated, whilst Dhidn 
Singh was murdered about the same hour. 

I At this period there were only two French generals in the Sikh 
army, Avitahle and Court. 
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Amidst these commotions, a son of Dhidn Singh, named a.d. 
Hira Singh, appealed to the army of the Khdlsa, and pro- 184 5. 
mised large money rewards. With the aid of these PrJB- D^yifp 
torian bands, he placed an infant son of Runjeet Singh upon singh and 
the throne, under the name of Mahdraja Dhulip Singh. The the regent- 
mother of the boy was then appointed queefc regent, and Hira “mother, 
Singh succeeded hJfr murdered father in the post of minister. 

It was at this crisis that Lord Ellenborough foresaw that the 
army of the Khdlsa wouid one day threaten Hindustan ; 
and he marchtd a British force towards Gwalior with the 
view of disbanding Sindia's unruly army as described in 
a previous chapter. 

During 1844 affairs at Lahore reached a crisis. The new Crisis of 
miuister tried m vam to break up the army of the Khdlsa ; 
the punchayets wer« all-powerful, and would not allow 
company to be disbanded, or even removed from Lahore, 
without their consent. The result was that Hira Singh 
was murdered, and the government of Lahore vfas left in 
the hands of a boy Mahdraja, a regent-mother, and a 
disaffected army. 

The regent-mother was as depraved as the widow of Rivalry of 
Kharak Singh, who was deposed in 1841. She appointed the broth<^T 
two ministers ; one was her own brother, and the other 1^'^**'* 
was a paramour, named Lai Singh. The army of the * 
Khdlsa grew more and more clamorous for largesses and 
increase of pay; and were only prevented from plundering 
Lahore by being moved away under the sanction of the 
punchayets to exact money contributions from the viceroys of 
outlying provinces, such as Kashmir and Multan. At the 
same time the two ministers, the brother and the paramour, 
were intriguing against each other. Th^ brother gave mortal 
offence to the army of,^he Khdlsa, and was tried and con- 
demned by the punchayets a# a troitor to the common- 
wealth, and was finally shot dead by a party of soldiers 
outside Lahore. 

The regent-mother and her paramour were now in sore Sikh army 
peril. The paramour Lai Singh became sole minister, but invades 
another Sirdar, named Tej Singh, was appointed to the |**^*^.^®*' 
nominal command of the army of the Khdlsa. But Tej Singh 1845,*^*^* 
was the slave as well as the '’commander-in-chief of the 
army of the Khdlsa j and was compelled to act according 
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A.D. to the dictation of the punchayets. In a word, the new 
^«foi845 government was at the mercy of the army, and saw no 
way of saving themselves, except by launching the Sikh 
battalions on British territories, and no way of averting the 
sack of I^orc, except by sending the Sikh soldiery to sack 
Delhi and Benares 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

TOO SIKH WARS ; LORDS HARDINGE AND DALHOUSIE. 

, A,D. 1845 TO 1849. 

In November 1845, the Sikh army of the Khdlsa crossed * a.d. 
the Sutlej, to the number of 60,000 soldiers, 40,000 armed 1845-1846 
followers, and 150 large guns. The Sikh army h&d been — “ 

strangely underrated by the British government. It was ^ 

as superior to all other native armies, excepting perhaps the 
Ghorkas, as CromwelFs Ironsides were to the rabble follow- generals, 
ing of the other parliamentary leaders. Its marked strength 
however was neutralised by the duplicity of its leaders — Lai 
Singh, the paramour, and Tej Singh, the nominal com- 
mander-in-chief. Botli men were traitors of the deepest 
dye ; both at heart were willing to see the Sikh battalions 
mowed down by British artillery in order that they might 
secure their own personal safety, and the continuance of 
their own government at Lahore. ^All this crafty and un- 
scrupulous villany was conspicuous* throughout the subse- 
quent war. o 

The British governmf jjt, under Sir Henry Hardinge, the Position of 
new Governor-General, was scarcely prepared for the storm Littler at 
that was gathering on the line of. the Sutlej. Sir John 
Littler held the fortress of Ferozepore with 10,000 troops ^ 
and 31 guns ; but if the Sikh generals had only been true to 
the Khilsa, they might have environed Ferozepore, over- 
whelmed Littler’ s force, and pushed on to the heart of 
Hindustan. As it was, Littler marched out of Ferozepore 
and offered the enemy battle; but the Sikh generals declined 
it, and divided their forces. Lai Singh moved with one 
d^armie towards ^erozeahahar, about ten miles off, and 

Q Q 2 
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began to build formidable entrenchments, leaving Tej Singh 
to watch Littler at Ferozepore. 

Meanwhile Sir Hugh Gough, Commander-in-Chief, and 
Sir Henry Hardinge, the new Governor-General, were hurry- 
ing towards the frontier with a large force to relieve Littler. 
On the i8th of December they met the army of Lai Singh 
at Moodkee, and gained a doubtiul ‘victory. The British 
sepoys reeled before the Khilsa battalions, and even a 
European regiment was staggered for a few moments by the 
rapidity and j)recision of the Sikh fire. But Lai Singh fled 
at the beginning of the action, and thus brought about the 
defeat of the Sikh army. 

Two days after the battle of Moodkee, the British army 
advanced against the Sikh entrenchment at Ferozesbihar, 
and was joined there by the force under Littler. The 
assault was made on the 21st of December, but the Sikhs 
defended their position with the obstinacy and desperation of 
fanatics.' Such resistance w^as terrific and unexpected. 
Gough charged up to the muzzle of the Sikh guns, and 
carried the batteries by cold steel ; but it was in the face 
of an overwhelming fire, ihitish cannon were dismounted 
and the ammunition blown into the air. Squadrons were 
checked in mid career ; battalion alter battalion was hurled 
back with shattered ranks ; and it was not until after sunset 
that portions of the enemy’s positions were finally carried 
by the British ariiiy.^ 

After a night of horrors the battle was renewed, but 
meanwhile there had been mutiny and desertion in the 
enemy’s camp. Tlie treasury of Lai Singh had been 
plundered by his own* soldiers. The British troops met 
with feeble opposition ; and it was soon discovered that, 
owing to the cowardice or treache^, of Lai Singh, the Sikh 
army was in full flight to** the Sutlej. Tej Singh marched 
up at this crisis, and found the entrenchments at Feroze- 
shahar in the hands of the British. Accordingly after a brief 
cannonade, he fled precipitately to the Sutlej, leaving his 
forces without orders, to fight or follow at their pleasure. 

In January, 1846, both sides were reinforced ; the Sikhs 
recrossed the Sutlej into British territory, and hostilities 
were renewed. On the 26th of the month, Sir Harry 
Smith defeated a Sikh force at Aliwal. 

1 Cmmmgham^B //isOry c/ltAe SMs^ 
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At this time Gholab Singh of Jamu had arrived at Lahore, a.d. 

and offered to make terms with the Governor-General. Sir *S 4 <> 

Henry Hardingc replied that he was ready to acknowledge 
a Sikh sovereignty at Lahore, but not until the army of the negouT- 
Khdlsa had been disbanded. The Sikh generals were tious. 
utterly unable to fulfil such a condition ; tlfiey were literally 
at the mercy of the iLhdfca army. It is said, however, that 
they offered to abandon the Khalsa army to its fate, and to 
leave the road open to il^ march of the British army to 
I^ahore, providjd the Governor-General acknowledged the 
sovereignty of Mahdraja Dhulip Singh, and accepted the 
government of the regency. 

Meanwhile the main body of the Khdlsa army had SiUi cn- 
thrown iij) a formidable series of entrenchments at Sobradn. 

Early in February, 1846, the British army advanced to the 
attack under Gough and Hardinge. Sobradn proved to be ^ 
the hardest fouglit battle in the history of British India. 

The Sikh soldiers, unlike their treacherous commamder Tej 
Singh, were prci)ared to conquer or die for the glory of the 
Khdlsa. The British brought up their heavy guns, and 
prejiared to pour in a continuous storm of shot and shell, 
and then to carry the entrenchments by storm. 

Shortly after midnight on the loth of February, the Blootly 
British planted their guns in the desired positions. At victory 
early morning, amidst darkness and fog, the English batteries 
opened upon the enemy. At seven o’clock the fog rolled 1846. ’ 

up like a curtain, and the soldiers of the Khdlsa, nothing 
daunted, returned flash for flash, and fire for fire. As the sun 
rose higher, two British divisions of infantry in close order 
prepared for the assault. The left division advanced in line 
instead of column, and the greater part ^3ls driven back by 
the deadly fire of muskets and swivels and enfilading artil- 
lery. The right divisiofi formed instinctively into wedges 
and masses, and rushed forward in wrath, leaped the ditch 
with a shout, and then mounted the rampart and stood 
victorious amidst captured cannon. Tej Singh fled to the 
Sutlej at the first assault, and broke the bridge over the 
river ; but whether this was done by accident or treachery 
is a problem to this day. Meanwhile the soldiers of the 
Khdlsa fought with the valour of 4 ieroes, the enthusiasm of 
crusaders, and the desperation of zealots sworn to conquer 
the enemy or die sw8rd in hand At last they gave way } 
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A.D. they were driven by the fire of batteries and battalions into 
*^46 the waters of the Sutlej, and the battle of Sobradn was won. 
But the victory was dearly purchased. More than two 
thousand British troops were killed or wounded before the 
day was brought to a close ; but the Sikhs are said to have 
lost eight thousand men. ^ 

Close of Thus ended the first Sikh^war. ♦Thd British army crossed 
the first the Sutlej in a bridge of boats, and pushed on to Lahore, 
Sikh war, dictated their own terms at the old capital of Runjeet 
Singh. The reduction of the Sikh army of* the Khilsa was 
carried out without further parley, and its numbers were 
limited for the future to 20,000 infantry and 12,000 cavalry. 
The Jullunder Doab was taken over by the British govern- 
ment, and the British frontier was extended from the Sudej 
to the Ravi. Meanwhile Sir Henry Hardinge was raised to 
‘ the peerage. ^ 

Sale of ^ Lord Hardinge called on the Lahore government to 

million and a half sterling towards the expenses of 
*SiMh the war. But the treasures of Runjeet Singh, estimated at 

* ’ the time of his death at twelve millions sterling, had been 

squandered during the anarchy which followed his decease, 
and only half a million remained to meet the demands of 
the British government at ^his^crisis. Gholab Singh, viceroy 
of Kashmir and Jamu, offered to pay the million to the 
British government, provided he was recognised as Mahd- 
raja of those territories. The bargain was concluded, and 
henceforth Gholab Singh was an ally of the British govern- 
ment, and independent of the Sikh government of l.ri»hore. 
Settlement Lord Hardinge was next called upon to decide on the 
of the future settlement of the Punjab, He would not annex the 
Punjab : country, or take oyer the internal administration. He pre- 
ddiwy ferred accepting the existing government of the infant 

forc^ Mahdraja, DhuHp Singh, tand th?* regency of the queen 

mother and her paramour. But he would not create a 
subsidiary army for the protection of the native government, 
as had been done in the case of the Nizam of Hyderabad 
and the Mahrattas. On the contrary he was resolved to 
withdraw the British troops from the Punjab at the earliest 
possible opportunity ; for experience had taught the bitter 
lesson that a subsidiary force only demoralised native rulers, 
and rendered the British government responsible for the 
maintenance of oppression and misrule. 
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But Lord Hardinge was thwarted by circumstances. The a.d. 
Inhere durbar loudly declared that unless a British force *^4^ 
remained to keep the peace in the Punjab, the army of the 
Khdlsa would recover its strength and overturn the regency, rary British 
Accordingly, much against his inclination, Lord Hardinge occupa- 
deferred withdrawing the, British force until the close of the tion. 
year; but he sorenffnly Assured the Lahore durbar that at the 
"end of 1846 every British soldier and sepoy must return to 
British territory. The Sirdars bent to their fate, but many 
declared that annexation had become a necessity ; and that 
so long as a Sikh government was maintained at Lahore, 
iwith or without British troops, so long the disbanded army 
of the Khdlsa would cherish hopes of a return to inde- 
pendent power. 

Major Henry Lawrrence was appointed British Resident Treachery 
at Lahore, and Lai Singh, the paramour of the queen mother^ and down- 
filled the post of' prime minister.^ Shortly afterwards , 

flagrant act of treachery was proved against Lal^Singh. A ’ 

rebellion broke out in Kashmir and Jamu against the 
sovereign authority of MahAraja Gholab Singh. Major 
Lawrence hastened to the spot with a body of Sikh troops, 
and effectually suppressed it ; and the leader of the rebellion 
tlien produced the written orders of Lai Singh, urging him 
to resist Gholab Singh by every means in his power. Such a 
breach of faith was unpardonable. Lai Singh was removed 
from his oflSce, and deported to British territory, where he 
passed the remainder of his days in confinement. 

The year 1846 drew to a close. Again the Lahore British 
durbar assured Lord Hardinge that the Khdlsa army would Kesident 
regain its old ascendancy if the British force was withdrawn. 
Accordingly a compromise was effe^jted. Eight leading 
Sirdars were formed^ into a council of regency under the 
express stipulation that the ciftire control and guidance of 
aftairs should be vested in the British Resident. Having 
thus guarded against oppression or misrule. Lord Hardinge 

^ In dealing with the modern history of Britbh India, the distinction 
between the three Lawrence brothers must always i)e borne in mind. 

George was one of the hostages in the first Afghan war, and had a 
narrow escape with his life at the time when Macnaghten was mur- 
dered. Henry had been Resident in Nipal, and was now transferred 
to Lahore. John was Commissioner of the Jullunder Doab^and after- 
wards became successively Chief Commissioner and Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, and finmly Governor-Gen^l and Viceroy of India. 
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decided that the British force should remain in the Punjab 
for a i>eriod of eight years, by which time Mahdraja DhuKp 
Singh would attain his majority, and might be intrusted with 
the supreme authority. 

I'his settlement of the Punjab continued, without material 
change, until the^ departure of Lord Hardingfc from India 
in 1848. During the interval many usftful measures were 
carried out. The British army in India was reorganised ; 
the finances were regtored ; and e^orts were made to induce 
the native states to follow the example of the British 
government, in forbidding widow burning, female infan- 
ticide, slavery, and other abominations, throughout their 
respective territories. In 1848 Lord Hardingc returned to 
England with the pleasant conviction that he had secured 
the peace of India for some years to corpe. 

Lord Dalhousie, the new Govemor-'General, landed at 
Calcutta ip January, 1848. The history of his administra- 
tion will be told in the next chapter, but it may be as 
well in the present place to review the current of Punjab 
affairs, which ended in the second Sikh war, and permanent 
annexation of the kingdom of Runjeet Singh. 

Major Henry Lawrence, the Resident at l.ahore, was an 
officer in the Bengal aitillerv, of large political experience. 
About this time he was obliged to proceed to England on 
account of his health, and was succeeded by Sir Frederic 
Currie, a Bengal civilian. New systems of finance and 
revenue were subsequently introduced into the Punjab, 
which guarded against undue exactions, and secured a 
greater regularity in the collection of revenue, but gave great 
umbrage to Sikh Sirdars. Discontent and disaffection began 
to seethe beneath t^e surface, and it was soon evident that 
the spirit of the Khdlsa was still buftlng in the breasts of 
the disbanded soldiery. 

A spark sufficed to set the Punjab in a conflagration. 

I Mtilraj, viceroy of Miiltan, had succeeded his father in 
the government of the province as far back as 1844 ; but the 
Lahore durbar had required him to pay a million sterling as 
a fine on succession. He took advantage of the struggles 
between the regency and the soldiery to delay payment. He 
then mani^;ed to get his claim reduced to less than one-fifth, 
and finally refused to pay the fraction. When, however, the 
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Sikh war was over, and a British Resident was posted to A.p. 
I/ahore, Mulraj found that further resistance was useless, *34^^49 
and that he must pay up. But he was irritated at the 
new order of things. He complained that the new system 
of finance and revenue about to be introduced by the 
British Resident would diminish his incftme. Finally he 
resigned the govewwnent of Mdltan on the plea that there 
were dissensions in his family. 

Sir Frederic Currie £g?d the council of regency took Feigned 
Mulraj at his word. A successor, named Khan Singh, was resignation 
appointed to the government of Multan. Mr. Vans Agnew, Mulraj. 
a Bengal civilian, was appointed to accompany Khan Singh, 
and introduce the new fiscal system into Miilian. In April, 

1 8 ^ 8 , Khan Singh, Mr. Vans Agnew, and Lieutenant 
Anderson, arrived sit Multan with an escort of 350 Sikh 
troops and a few guns, and encamped at a fortified mosque*^ 
in the suburbs, known as the Edgah. 

Mdlraj paid a visit to Mr, Vans Agnew at the Edgah, and Treachery 
declared himself ready to deliver up the town and citadel, mur- 
He then produced the accounts of the previous year, and 
asked for a deed of acquittance. Mr. Vans Agnew, how- 
ever, called for the accounts of the previous six years. 

Mdlraj was aftronted at the demand, but nevertheless 
agreed to furnish the documents. Mr. Vans Agnew 
and Lieutenant Anderson next proceeded with Mdlraj 
to inspect the e.stablishments in the citadel, and at his 
request they dismissed a portion of their escort. On 
leaving the citadel the two Englishmen were felled from 
their horses and dangerously wounded. Mdlraj was riding 
by the side of Mr. Vans Agnew, but at once galloped 
off to his country residence. The w^oynded officers were 
carried off by their attendants to the Edgah, but the guns 
of the citadel began open Jire upon the mosque. In 
spite however of their wounds, the two officers made a man- 
ful resistance, and returned the fire with the guns of the 
Sikh escort; but the escort proved treacherous, and went 
over to the enemy ; and a mob of savages rushed into the 
mosque, and cut the two Englishmen to pieces. Imme- 
diately afterwards Mdlraj removed his family and treasure 
into the citadel, and issued a proclamation calling upon 
the people of every creed to rise against the English. 

These atrocious mtirders were committed after the setting 
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A.D. in of the hot weather. Lord Gough was anxious to postpone 
1848-1849 military operations for some months until, the beginning of 
Sucres ^ weather ; and there was consequently much delay 

of* HeriSrt Pitting down the revolt. A young lieutenant, named 
Edwardes. Herbert Edwardes, who was employed in the revenue settle- 
ment of Bunntf, beyond the Indus, raarche*d a force to 
Miiltan on his own responsibility; amd being joined by 
other levies, he defeated Mdlraj on the i8th of June, and 
ultimately shut him up in the citadel at Multan. 

Queen Meanwhile there was treachery in the Sikh*‘government at 
mother re- Lahore. The queen mother of DhuKp Singh was exasperated 
Benarw paramour, and was secretly corrupting the 

troops. At the same time she was organising a confederacy 
of Sirdars against the British government, and carrying 
on intrigues with the Amir of Kdhwl, the Mahdraja of 
Kashmir, and the princes of Rajputan^ Fortunately these 
proceedings were discovered in time, and the dangerous 
lady wasiremoved from Lahore to the sacred city of Benares, 
and provided with a suitable pension. 

Revolt of Subsequently, an influential Sirdar, named Sher Singh, 
was sent at the head of a Sikh force to co operate with 
general Lieutenant Edwardes against Miilraj. But Slier Singh played 
disaffec- a double game. Whilst swearing eternal fidelity to the British 

tion. government he was secretly corresponding with the rebels. 

A force of 7,000 British troops under General Whish was sent 
against Mqltan, and it was confidently expected that the 
town and fortress would be speedily taken, and that Millraj 
would then receive the just punishment of his crimes. The 
guns had already begun to open on Mdltan, when Sher 
Singh ordered the drums of religion to be beaten, and went 
over to the enemy with 5,000 Sikhs, and proclaimed a reli- 
gious war against the English. General Whish was obliged 
to retire from Mdltan and throw ujf entrenchments. It was 
soon evident that the whole bf the Punjab was in a state of 
revolt ; and that the veterans of Runjeet Singh^s army were 
assembling to renew the contest with the British govern- 
ment, retrieve their lost honour, and revive the glory and 
supremacy of the army of the Khdlsa. In a word, the 
delay in crushing the paltry outbreak of Mdlraj had aroused 
the military enthusiasm of the Sikhs throughout the Punjab, 
and necessitated a second Sikh war. 

Lord Dalhousie rose to the occ&ion. Being new to 
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India he had deferred to the opinion of the Commander-in- a.d. 
Chief as regards the postponement of military operations, 1^-1849 
but he soon apprehended the dangerous significance of the 
revolt. He saw that the work of his predecessor had to be andreLlu- 
done over again ; and he was resolved that this lime there tion of 
should be fio half measures; no bolstering up of an effete and 
treacherous gov«rnmjant, but a restoration of order and“^“®‘®' 
law under British administration. In October, 1848, he 
proceeded from Bengal to the Punjab. Before he went 
he made'aideclaration in a public speech, which is at once 
characteristic and historical : — “ Unwarned by precedent, 
uninfluenced by example, the Sikh nation has called for war, 
and on my word, Sirs, they shall have it with a vengeance.” 

All this while Sher Singh had been coldly and suspiciously Sikhs 
received by Mdlr^. Both had revolted against a common joined by 
enemy, but each one was jealous of the other, and had A^fghans. 
his own ends to pursue. Accordingly, Sher Singh left 
MUltan, and marched boldly towards I^hore. o About the 
same time his father, Chutter Singh, had been tempting 
Dost Muhammad Khan, Amir of Kdbul, to join in the 
general rising against the British government, by promising 
to make over the coveted province of Peshawar. Major 
George Lawrence, a brotlier of Henry, was in charge of 
Peshawar, which was held by a garrison of 8,000 Sikhs ; but 
the Sikh garrison went over to tlie Afghans and attacked the 
Residency, and George I^wrence and others were carried 
off prisoners. Captain Herbert held out for a while in the 
fort of Attock, near the junction of the Kdbul river and 
the Indus to the eastward of Peshawar, but was forced in 
like manner to succumb to the Afghans. 

In October 1848 the British army tjinder Lord Gough was Battle of 
assembled at Ferozepore. In November it crossed the Chilian- 
Ravl, and engaged ‘Sher Singh in an indecisive action at 
Ramniiggur. On the 13th of January, 1849, Lord Gough 
approached Sher Singh*s entrenchments at Chilianwallah, 
which were held by 30,000 Sikhs and 60 guns. Nothing 
was known of the disposition of the Sikhs, for their camp 
was covered by a thick jungle, and Lord Gough resolved to 
defer the attack till the following morning. At that moment 
the Sikhs opened fire with spme guns in advance. The 
indignation of Lord Gough was kindled at the challenge, 
sipd he rashly ordered a general charge. Then followed the 
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A.D. most sangiiinaiy encounter in the history of British India, 

1848-1S49 which ended in a doubtful victory on the part of the 

English. The Sikhs were driven from their position, but 
they took up another three miles off. Botli sides fired 
salutes in honour of victory, but the English had lost 
more than 2,400 ofneers and men. 

Sir Charles The fatal field of Chilianwallah is' alrecfdy half forgotten, 
Napier but the tidings of the disaster were received in England 

sent to with an outburst of. alarm and indignation. Sir Charles 

surrender Napier was hastily sent to India to supersede L( 9 rd Gough as 
of Multan. Commander-in-Chief. Meanwhile General Whish captured 
the town of Miiltan and opened a terrible cannonade on 
the citadel. Mdlraj offered a desperate resistance, but 
was at last compelled to surrender the fortress, and gave 
himself up to the English. General Whiph then left Multan 
in charge of Lieutenant Edwardes, and proceeded to join 
Lord Gough in a final struggle with Sher Singh. 

Crowning The croeirning victory at Guzerat was gained by Lord 
victory at Gough on the 22nd of February, 1849. It was essentially 
Guzerat, artillery action, and is known as the battle of the guns. 
1840''^*^* The Sikhs opened a cannonade with sixty guns and fired 
with singular rapidity, but their resistance was in vain. 
For two hours and a half they were exposed to a storm of 
shot and shell, which was eventually followed by a charge 
of bayonets, and rush of cavalry. The Sikh army became 
literally a wreck ; its camp, its standards, and nearly all its 
cannon, fell into the hands of the conquerors. The battle 
of Guzerat decided the fate of the Punjab, and the hopes 
of the Khdlsa were quenched for ever. 

Annexa- Lord Dalhoiisie was fully prepared for this result. He 
tion of the had resolved on the annexation of the Punjab, and had 
Tunjab. already drawn up a programme for the^ civil administration 
of the province, and the appointment of British officials to 
the several grades. All old errors in former settlements 
were rectified in dealing with the Punjab ; all known abuses 
were guarded against ; and the government of the Punjab, 
instead of struggling into existence like the government of 
Bengal, seemed to spring like another Minerva, full armed 
from the brain of Zeus. To this day the administration 
of the Punjab is one of the greatest triumphs of British 
rule, and a model for ABiatic .statesmen throughout all time. 

The minor details connected with the'’ conclusion of the 
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war may be dismissed in a few words. Dost Muhammad a.d. 
Khan and liis Afghans were driven out of Peshawar, and 1848-1849 

narrowly escaped to Ktlbul. Miilfaj was imprisoned for 

life on account of the part he pUyed in the murder of the settlement, 
two Englishmen. The young Mahdraja DhuUp Singh was 
provided with a yearly annuity of fifty thousand pounds, and 
ultimately settled''^ Eijgland. Within a few short years the 
memory of Runjeet Singh died away from the land. TIic 
soldiers of the Khdisa unlisted under, British banners, and 
during the Stpoy revolt of 1857 were the foremost amongst 
those who wrested Delhi from the sepoy mutineers, and 
avenged the insulted sovereignty of British rule. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

MATERUL PROGRESS: LORD DALHOUSIE. 

A.D. 1848 TO 1856. c 

A.D. Lord Dalhousie was a man of ener^ and power. 
1848-1856 Short in stainre, like the once famous Marquis of Wellesley, 
GenhiTof ^ determination in his eye which revealed 

Lord Dal- ^ genius for command.^ So long as he held the reins of 
bousie. government his administrative ability and intellectual vigour 
commanded general respect and admiration ; but his im- 
perious temper, impatience of opposition, and alleged lack 
of sympathy for native rulers stirred up an antagonism to his 
policy which is only slowly fading away. 

Adminis- Lord Dalhousie was Governor-General of India at the age 
trative Qf thirty-six. He was a staunch believer in moral and 
cu ure. material progress, and he had already served an apprentice- 
ship to the work as President of the Board of Trade under 
the premiership of Sir Robert Peel. Within two years of ' 
his arrival in India hg had perfected his knowledge of the 
country and people. The Sikh uprising of 1848 familiarised 
him with those convulsions onothe frontier to which Hindu- 
stan has always been exposed; whilst the newly con- 
quered territory of the Punjab opened out a virgin field to 
his administrative energies. 

t:reationof The Punjab is nearly as large as England. It covers 
a gow™- fifty thousand square miles, and contains a population of 
four millions. One-fourth of the people are Sikhs: the 

^ De Quincey talks of the foppery of the eye, and quotes the cases 
of Lord Wellesley, Dr. Parr, and Augustus ; but there was no 
foppery about the eye of Lord Dalhousie, 
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remainder are Hindus and Muhammadans. The Sikh A.p. 
government and the army of the Khdlsa had been scattered 184^-^856 
to the winds. Accordingly Lord Dalhousie was called upon 
to create a new administration out of chaos, which should 
adapt itself to a mixed population who knew nothing of 
order or law ; and he brought to bear iipon his task the 
experiences which ihad* been gained during a century of 
British rule in India, and which enabled him to avoid the 
mistakes which had been^committed by.his predecessors in 
Bengal and elcewhere. 

The new province was divided by Lord Dalhousie into Divisional 
seven divisions, and each division into as many districts as ii»;l district 
were necessary. Each division was placed under a com- 
misjioner, and each district under a deputy-commissioner. 

Fifty-six officers w^e employed in these two grades ; one 
half being selected from the civil service, and the other half* 
from the army. Below these were the subordinate grades 
of assistant and extra-assistant commissioners, ^ho were 
selEcte^ from what is known as the uncovenanfed service, 
and comprised Europeans, East Indians, and natives. 

The management of the new administration was entrusted Board of 
to a Board of Administration, consisting of three members, Adminis- 
namely, Henry Lawrence, John Lawrence, and Robert 
Montgomery.^ Henry Lawrence presided at the Board, and 
carried on the political work, namely, the disarming of the 
country, the negotiations with Sikh Sirdars, and the organi- 
sation of new Punjabi regiments. John Lawrence took 
charge of the civil administraiion, especially the settlement 
of the land revenue. Robert Montgomery superintended 
the administration of justice throughout the province, and 
compiled a short manual for the guic^nce of the officials 
and people, which contained all that was necessary in a 
few pages. * ^ • 

The working of the Board of Administration was not John 
satisfactory. The sympathies of Henry Lawrence were all ^ r 
on the side of the Sikh Sirdars, who were reglrded with 

sioner. 

' Colonel, afterwards Sir Henry, Lawrence, belonged to the Bengal 
Artillery. John Lawrence, afterwards Viceroy of India and a peer of 
the fealm, belonged to the Civil Service. Mr. Charles Grenville 
Mansel was originally third member of the Board, but he was subse- 
quently succeeded by Sir Robert Montgomery. Both Mansel and 
Montgomery belonged t& the Civil Service. « 
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disfavour by Lord Dalhousie, and whose antecedents were 
certainly as bad as they well could be. I'he result was that 
in 1853 the Board of Administration was broken up, and 
John Lawrence was placed in the sole charge of the 
gOVerntnent as Chief Commissioner. 

The British administration of the Punjab Vas in every 
way a new creation. The government of Runjeet Singh had 
been the rude work of an unlettered warrior, without con- 
stitutional forms oft any sort or kind, and without any law 
except the will of the one great despot at the head. The 
only officers of state were soldiers and tax-collectors ; the 
only punishments were fines and mutilations ; and there 
was not a single civil court in the Punjab excepting at 
Lahore. The local authorities were little despots who .op- 
pressed the people and defrauded the itate, like the under- 
lings of Tippu Sultan in Mysore ; but sooner or later the 
majority were compelled to disgorge their ill-gotten wealth, 
and were often condemned to poverty and mutilation at the 
arbitrary will of Runjeet Singh. 

The officers of the new Punjab commission were required 
to fulfil every kind of administrative duty. They were 
magistrates and judges, revenue collectors and head police- 
men, diplomatists and conservancy officers. Tor many 
months of the year their homes were in camp, with their 
tents open to all comers, irom the lowest class of petiiioners 
to the wealthiest Sirdars.^ 

One of the first measures of Lord Dalhousie was to pro- 
vide for the military defence of the province. The British 
frontier had been advanced from the Sutlej westward to the 
range of mountains beyond the Indus. The mountains 
were inhabited by brave and lawless tribes, who numbered a 
hundred thousand men at arms, and .h(id been the pest of the 
plains ever since the days of'Akbar. Lord Dalhousie tried 
to bar out these barbarians by a series of fortifications, con- 
nected by ^ line of roads, along the whole frontier; and he 
organised a special force of five regiments of infantry and 

^ The geni^rol confidence of the natives of the Punjab in British 
officers was sometimes carried to an amusing excess. On one occasion, 
when the late l-ord Lawrence was Viceroy of India, a number of 
Punjab people travelled to Calcutta, a distance of some fifteen hundred 
mjles, to sp^k to ** Jan Larrens Sahib " about»a cow. The writer saw 
the men himself. Unfortunately ** Jan Larrens Sahib ’* was at Simla. 
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four of cavalry for the protection of the marches.^ Mean- ,a.d. 
while he disarmed the whole of the population of the 1848-1856 
Punjab, excepting the inhabitants on the British side of the 
border. A hundred and twenty thousand weapons were 

surrendered to British officers ; and the manufacture, sale, 
or possession of arms was strictly prohibiiied. 

The land reve’^c avis settled on easy terms. Runjeet Land 
Singh had collected half the produce. I.ord Dalhousie 
reduced it to an average^ of one fourth, and ordered a fur- 
ther reduction of ten per cent, to reconcile the renters to 
the payment of coin instead of kind. The consequence was 
that cultivation largely increased, and thirty thousand of the 
old Kiulsa soldiery exchanged the sword for the plough. 

Transit duties were abolished altogether. Runjeet Singh Transit 
had covered the Bunjab with a network of custom-houses . 

for the collection of these duties on goods and merchandise* ^ ^ ^ ‘ 

but all were swept away by a stroke of the pen from Lord 
Dalhousie. ' • 

Meanwhile slavery and thuggee were rooted out of the Mi.scella- 
Punjab ; and infanticide, that bane of oriental life, was sup- 
pressed as far as might be. Bands of outlaws and dacoits, 
who had been accustomed under Sikh rule to plunder vil- 
lages and travellers with impunity, were attacked, captured 
and punished by sheer force of arms. The Punjab was 
intersected with roads as if it had been a Roman pro- 
vince In a word, within seven years of the battle of 
Guzerat, the Punjab presented more traces of British civi- 
lisation and dominion than any other province in British 
India. 

^ This is the line of frontier which has recently been abandoned (i$8o). 

Further particulars respecting it will be found in the story of the Sitana 
campaign of 1863, which is told in the concluding chapter of the present 
. volume. • ^ 

^ The most important road constructed in the Punjab was that which 
united Lahore with Peshawar. It extended very nearly 300 miles, 
passed over too great bridges and 450 smaller ones, penetrated six 
^ mountain chains, and was canied by embankments over tne marshes of 
* two great rivers. Every obstacle was overcome by Colonel Robert 
Napier, of the Beng^al Engineers, whose work in the Punjab would 
have won him the highest honours in Europe, and who has become 
famous in later days as Lord Napier of Magdala. Canals and irri* 
gallon works were not forgotten. Amongst others the great canal of 
the Bari Doab was constructed betw^n the Ravi and the Chenab, under 
the direction of Colonel Napier. It was equal to the^noblest canal in 
Europe, and extended with its three branches the length of 465 miles. 

R R 
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A.D. Three years after the conquest of the Punjab the British 
1848-1856 government was drawn into a second war with the King of 
Sec^ Burma. Never was a war began with greater reluctance. 
Burmese To all appearance there was nothing to gain ; for the terri- 
war, 1S52: tories of Arakail and Tenasserim, which bad been acquired 
reluctance after the first war,*^had never paid their expensed. But Lord 
BritiA Dalhousie had no alternative. Bythertreaty of Yandabo 
govern- both the British and Burmese governments were pledged to 
ment. afford protection and security tOt all merchants trading at 
their respective ports or residing within their vespective ter- 
ritories. This treaty however had been repeatedly broken ; 
and Englishmen trading at Rangoon were oppressed and 
maltreated by the Burmese officials, whilst every effort to 
obtain redress was treated with contempt and scorn. 

Oppres- In 1851 the European merchants Rangoon laid their 
sionof complaints before the British government at Calcutta. 
British English sea captains had been condemned on false charges 
Rangoon!^ to pay hoavy fines, and were then subjected to imprison- 
ment and insult. British merchants, who had been living at 
Rangoon under the provisions of the treaty of Yandabo, 
were driven to declare that unless they were protected by 
their own government they must abandon their property and 
leave Burmese territory. 

Mission Ever since 1840 the British government had ceased to 
of Com- maintain an accredited agent at Ava. Accordingly Lord 
Dalhousie sent Commodore Lambert to Rangoon in Her 
Dam e • Majesty’s ship the Fox^ to investigate the complaints ; and 
also entrusted him with a letter of remonstrance to the king 
of Burma, which he was to forward to Ava or withhold as 
might seem expedient. When the Fox reached Rangoon, the 
Burmese governor threatened to put apy one to death who 
dared to communicate with the ship. Some Europeans 
however escaped to the frigate, and'the Commodore^sent on 
the letter from Lord Dalhousie to the king at Ava. After 
some weeks a reply was received to the effect that the 
offending governor would be removed from Rangoon, and 
that strict inquiries would be made into the complaints 
brought against him. 

Deceit and Commodore Lambert was delighted with the letter from 


MiRsion 
of Com- 
modore 
Lambert. 


arrogance, j^ya. He thought everything was settled, but he was soon 
undeceived. The governor was certainly recalled from 
]^ngQon, but he went away in trium^ih, with all the pomp 
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of music and war boats. A new governor arrived, but he .a.d. 
was bent on treating the English with the same contempt 1848- t8s6 
and arrogance as had been displayed by his predecessor. 

He took no notice whatever of the Commodore. At last 
he was asked to fix a day for receiving a deputation of 
English offi^^ers, and he replied that afiy day would do. 
Accordingly early «ne morning he was told that a deputation 
would wait upon him at noon. At the time appointed the 
English officers reached tthc governor’^ house, but were not 
allowed to enter. They were kept out in the sun by the 
menial servants, and told that the governor was asleep ; 
whilst the governor himself was looking insolently out of 
the window, and seeing them exposed to the insults and 
jeeys of the mob. At last the patience of the officers was 
exhausted, and thejs returned to the frigate. ^ 

Commodore Latpbert then took possession of one of the Beginning 
king’s ships lying in the river, but promised to restore it, and of the 
to salute the Burmese flag, on receipt of ten thousand rupees, 
as compensation for the injured merchants, and a suitable 
apology from the governor of Rangoon. In reply, the 
Burmese opened fire on the Fox from some stockades on 
both sides of the river ; but the guns of the Fox soon de- 
molished the stockades, and the Burmese ports were declared 
in a state of blockade. 

Lord Dalhousie made another appeal to the king of Expedition 
Burma, and meanwhile prepared for war. A land force to 
of s,8oo men was sent to Rangoon under General Godwin, Rangoon 
together with nineteen steamers manned with 2,300 sailors 
and marines. A steamer was sent up the river Irawadi with Cociwin, 
a flag of truce to receive a reply from the king, but it was 
fired upon by the Burmese. Accordingly the troops were 
landed ; Rangoon wspjeaptured in the face of a heavy can- 
nonade, the three terraces of the great Shivd Dagon pagoda 
were carried by storm, and the British ensign was fixed on 
the golden dome. 

The capture of Rangoon was followed by that of Bassein Conquest 
and Prome.^ The Burmese soldiery fled to Upper Burma, of Pegu, 
and the people flocked to Rangoon and hailed the British 

^ There are two places named Bassein. There is Ba<;sein, near 
Bombay, where the Peishwa concluded a treaty with Lord Wellesley ; 
and the Bassein nameckin the text, which is situated on the south-west 
corner of the delta of the Irawadi . 
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A.D. as their deliverers. Meanwhile there had been a revolu- 
18481856 tion in Ava. The Pagan Meng had been deposed, and 
his half-brother, the Meng don Meng, was taken from a 
Buddhist monastery and placed upon the throne. The 
new sovereign was anxious for peace, but refused to con- 
clude any treaty. Lord Dalhousie steamed to Rangoon the 
following September, and decided Ofi aiAiexing Pegu to the 
British empire, and leaving the king in possession of Upper 
Burma. « ^ 

Prosperity The same administrative changes were carried out at Pegu 
of British as had been begun in the Punjab, but with limited resources 
Burma. brilliant scale. Major, the present Sir Arthur 

Phayre, was appointed Commissioner of Pegu, and intro- 
duced British administration with a strong substratum of 
Burmese officials. With the assistance of Captain, now 
General Fytche, and other distinguished officers. Major 
Phayre succeeded in clearing the new province of robbers 
and outlaws and establishing order and law. Ultimately in 
1862 the three territories of Arakan, Pegu, and Tenasserim 
were formed into the province of British Burma, with Major 
Phayre as Chief Commissioner, The consequence has been 
that British Burma not only pays the whole expense of the 
local administration, but contributes a large yearly surplus to 
the imperial treasury. Since 1852 the population of Ran- 
goon alone has increased tenfold, and promises to become 
another Calcutta ; and when the population of Pegu has 
increased in a like ratio, the province will prove as productive 
as Bengal. Already the Irawadi is beginning to pour down 
as much wealth to the sea as the Ganges and Jumna before 
the introduction of the railways ; and within another gene- 
ration, when existing obstructions are removed, new fields of 
commerce will be opened out in Western China, and restore 
the fabled glories of the GoMen Chemonese to the Malacca 
peninsula.' 

The Punjab and Pegu were the favourite, but not the 
only fields of Lord Dalhousie’s labours. His influence 
was felt in every province of the empire, every department 

^ Should the frontier of British India ever be conterminous with Persia, 
Russia, and China, new markets will be opened to British manufactures 
of which the present generation can form no conception, whilst the 
resources of the new countriei^ which at present are undeveloped, will 
serve to 4^nrich half Asia, 
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of government, and every native state under British pro- a.d. 
tection. His reforms extended to every branch of the 1848-1^^56 

administration, —army, public works, education, revenue, 

finance, justice, and general legislation. He promoted ^ 
canals and . steam navigation, and he introduced railways capacity 
and cheap postage. He constructed four thousand miles of of Lord 
electric telegraph ^fpire^/ and two thousand miles of road, ^^^liousie, 
bridged and metalled. He opened the Ganges canal, the 
longest in the world. Im a word. Lord Dalhousie was em- 
phatically the pioneer of western civilisation in India; the 
first of that modern dynasty of rulers, under whom India 
has ceased to be a remote and outlying region, and has 
become part and parcel of the British empire, sharing in all 
the,blessings of European science and culture. 

The administrative successes of Lord Dalhousie naturalljr Suppres- 
impressed him with, a strong sense of the vast superiority of sionof 
British administration over oriental rule. He would 
interfere with the treaty rights of native allies, but he was 
resolute in putting down widow burning, witch torturing, self states, 
immolation, mutilation, and other barbarous usages, in the 
territories of native princes, as much as in those under 
British administration. Any prince, Rajpdt or Mahratta, 
who hesitated to punish such atrocities within his own 
territories to the entire satisfaction of the British govern- 
ment, was visited with the marked displeasure of Lord 
Dalhousie, threatened with the loss of his salute, refused 
admittance to the Governor-General's durbar, or deprived of 
one or other of those tokens of the consideration of the 
British government which are valued by the princes and 
nobles of India. At the same time Lord Dalhousie was 
never wanting in paternal regard for native states during a 
minority. He duly j^vided for the education and ad- 
ministrative training ofoindia and Holkar ; and was anxious 
that they should be fitted for the duties of government 
before they attained their majority and were placed in 
charge of their respective territories. 

The administration of native states was no doubt wretched Political 
in the extreme. Indeed it is only of late years that native dictum 
officials have received an English education, and profited 
by the example set in British territories, to carry out some ^ 
measures of reform. Both Lord Dalhousie, and his pre- 
decessor, Lord Haldingc, were deeply impressed with the 
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responsibility incurred by the British government in per^ 
pctuating native misrule. Both agreed that no rightful op- 
portunity should be lost of acquiring territory and revenue ; 
in other words, of bringing native territory under British 
administration. The motives of both rulers wer^ unquestion- 
ably pure j neither Hardinge nor Dalhousie could have any 
personal object in adding to the * terrflSbries of the late 
East India Company beyond the promotion of the moral 
and material welfare of the native populations. But their 
sentiments were open to misconstruction, and might be 
interpreted to mean that the appropriation of native 
territory would be always justifiable, provided a decent 
excuse could be found for the transfer. 

No one seems to have doubted that the British govern- 
ment was bound to maintain the integrity of native states so 
long as a native ruler did not forfeit his rights by some 
public crime. Again, no one doubted the right of a son, 
or other ifiale heir, to inherit a Raj. But a question was 
raised as to the rights of an adopted son ; and as this 
question has been much distorted by controversy, it may 
,be as well to explain it from a Hindu point of view. 
Practically, the law of adoption has ceased to have any 
political importance. The British government has con- 
ceded the right of adopting an heir to the Raj to native 
princes in general. But a right understanding of the law 
of adoption is absolutely necessary to a right understanding 
of the policy of Lord Dalhousie. 

Amongst all orthodox Hindus a son is regarded as a 
religious necessity. A son is required to offer cakes and 
water to the soul of a deceased father, and indeed to the 
souls of all deceased ancestors up to a certain generation. 
Moreover, iri the belief of moderq) Hindus, the world of 
shades is a kind of temporary hell or purgatory, where 
the soul of the father is supposed to dwell until all its 
sins have been wiped away by the sacrifices and other 
good works of the son. When this end has been attained, 
the soul either returns to earth to resume its existence 
through successive transmigrations, or it ascends to eternal 
life in some superior heaven, or is absorbed in the Supreme 
Spirit— Vishnu, Siva, or Brahma. 

It is this religious necessity which has brought about 
die early marriage of Hindu boys. Should however the 
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husband fail to become the father of a son, he may either a.d. 
marry a second wife, or he may adopt a son ; and a son *848-1856 
in either case, whether natural or adopted, inherits the 
property at the father’s death, and becomes the head of the a rcl^ious 
household. rite. 

The question of adoption in the cascf of a Hindu prin- Political 
cipality stands a tKfferenl footing. The adopted son aspect 
may succeed to the property of his nominal father, and 
l)erform all his religious duties ; but Ihe question of in- * 
heriting a Raj is of a political character, and depends on 
the will of the paramount power. In either case, whether 
the inheritance to a Raj is granted or refused, the adopted 
son is still expected to perform all the religious duties 
nepessary for the well-being of the deceased father.^ 

The question o& the right of adoption in the case of ^ Abeyance 
Hindu principality was never raised in India before the 
rise of British power. There was no public law in the JqIc • ^ 
matter ; the question of might alone made the aright. If a might 
Hindu principality was conveniently near, it was brought making 
under Moghul rule by treachery, chicanery, or force ol dght 
arms, without the slightest regard to the rights of a reigning 
Raja, or the rights of his heirs or representatives,* If a 
principality was remote and strong, every effort was made 
to seduce or threaten the native ruler into paying tribute ; 
or at any rate into rendering homage and presenting nuzzers, 
or honorary gifts, as an acknowledgment of the suzerainty 
of the Moghul. Whatever, however, might be the circum- 
stances of the case, no succession was deemed valid unless it 
received the formal approval and sanction of the paramount 
power ; and this end could only be obtained by a Hindu 
prince in the same way that a Muhammadan officer obtained 
the government of a^ jgrovince, namely, by sending presents 

* The present Maharaja Holkarlias more than once taken over the 
' estate of a feudatory on the ground that he had left no natural heirs, and 
that the adopted son had no claim to inherit landed property. 

Akbar was anxious to maintain the Rajput principalities as a 
counterpoise against Afghans and Moghuls, and his policy was to give a 
daughter in marriage to a Rajpdt prince, and insist upon her son being 
the heir to the principality. But Aurangzeb was only anxious to convert 
the Hindus to Islam, and a Rajput prince who turned Muhammadan 
would have been recognised as heir ,to the principality in the same way 
that an Irishman of a Roman Catholic family secured the family estate 
in the last century hg becoming a Protestant, Neither .\kbar nor 
Aurangzeb were likely to trouble themselves about the law of adoption. 
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A.D. and tribute to the Moghul court, and receiving letters and 
184^1856 insignia of investiture in return. 

Adoption British government, however, professed from the very 

recognised first to adhere to the policy of non-intervention, and cared 
by the not who succeeded to the throne so long as there were no 
British civil wars.^ Accordingly in the case of Sindia, as already 
seen, the dying ruler was advised b/ ther-’-British government 
to adopt a son in order to prevent any broils as regards 
a successor. At the same time the queen or minister was 
generally anxious for an adoption, as if it could be established 
it might set aside the claim of a brother or other collateral 
heir, and would enable the queen or minister to exercise 
sovereign authority during the minority. It thus became 
customary for a native prince to apply for the consent of .the 
British government before adopting a <5on who should be 
heir to the Raj ; and at every succcssipn, whether the son 
was natural or adopted, the recognition of the British govern- 
ment wasc^deemed necessary to its validity. The youthful 
heir was formally invested with a dress of honour by the 
British representative, and in return he publicly acknowledged 
his fealty to the British government. 

Raj of The policy of Lord Dalhousie will be rendered intelligible 
.Satara: re- by dealing with matters of fact. The first native principality 
susMatated brought to his notice was that of Satara. The story of 
Satara has already been told. The representative of Sivaji 
reigned as a puppet Raja in a state prison at Satara, whilst 
successive Peishwas, or ministers, reigned as real sovereigns 
at Poona. After the extinction of the Peishwas in 1818, 
Lord Hastings resuscitated the Raja of Satara for reasons of 
state ; took him out of a prison, and invested him with a 
small principality. thought by so doing to reconcile 
Sindia and Holkar to the extinction of the Peishwas. But 
the generosity, whether real or appwent, was thrown away. 
The Mahrattas had long forgotten to care for the Raja of 
Satara, and they soon forgot the ex-Peishwa. 

Extrava- elevation of the Raja of Satara from a prison 

gant pre- ' to a principality turned the young man’s head. Instead of 
tensions of being grateful for his change of fortune, he was incensed 
the Raja, bis benefactors for not restoring him to the throne andi 
empire of Sivaji. He fondly imagined that if he could 


} See aftU, page 523. 
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only get rid of the British government, he might recover the 

old Mahratta sovereignty which had been usurped by the 
Peishwas for more than seventy years, and which, as far as 
Satara was concerned, had never been anything more than a 
shadow and a sham. Accordingly, in ™te of his treaty 
obligations to abstain from all correspond&ce with states or 
individuals outside 4 ris jtifisdiction, the Raja of Satara opened 
up communications with the Portuguese authorities at Goa, 
and even with the exile(tAppa Sahib ®f Nagpore; and to 
crown' his misdoings, he employed certain Brahmans to 
tamper with some sepoy officers in the Bombay army. 

It was impossible to overlook these proceedings, and there 
was some talk of punishing the Raja ; but Sir James Carnac, 
the. Governor of Bombay, took a lenient view of the case, 
and told the Raja* that all would be forgiven if he woulcl 
only promise to keep the treaty more foithfully for the future. 
But by this time the Raja was too far gone to listen to 
reason. He spurned all interference, assertefl his sovereignty, 
and was accordingly deposed, and sent to Benares, and hi^ 
brother was enthroned in his room. 

The new Raja of Satara took warning by the fate of his 
predecessor, and gave no trouble to the British authorities. 
But he had no son or male heir, and he repeatedly re- 
quested the British government to permit him to adopt a son 
who should inherit the Raj, Every application however was 
refused. Under such circumstances he might possibly have 
adopted a son who would have inherited his private property, 
and performed all the religious ceremonies necessary for de- 
livering his soul from a Hindu purgatory. But he appears 
to have hoped on to the last; and in 1848, two hours 
before his death, he adopted an heir on his own responsibility, 
and left the result in t|)e hands of the British government. 

Lord Dalhousie decided thaft the adopted son might in- 
herit the private property of the deceased Raja, but that the 
principality of Satara bad lapsed to the British government 
This decision was confirmed by the Court of Directors. 
The result was that the Raj of Satara was incorporated 
with the Bombay Presidency, and brought under British 
administration. 

Shortly afterwards the Kerauli succession was taken into 
consideration. Kerauli was a Rajpiit principality, which had 
paid a yearly tributA*to t^e Peisbwa ; but it was taken under 
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A.D. British protection in i8i8, and relieved from the further pay- 
18 48-18 56 of tribute. The Raja showed his gratitude by joining 
in the outbreak of Durjan Sdl of Bhurtpore in 1826 ; but 
he subsequently expressed his attachment to the British 
government, and his offence was condoned. , 

Adoption The Raja of Kjerauli died in i84§ without a natural heir, 
but, like the Satara Raja, he adopte'd tf son just before his 
death. Lord Dalhousie was inclined to think that Kerauli, 
like Satara, had lapsed to the British governpient ; but the 
Court of Directors decided that Kerauli was a “ protected 
ally,” and not a “dependent principality,” and accordingly 
the government of Lord Dalhousie recognised the adopted 
son as the heir to the Raj. 

Nagporea In 1853 the Nagpore succession was brought under 'dis- 
Mahratta /;ussion. The fortunes of this Raj are *of peculiar interest. 
The story begins with Lord Hastings and ends with Lord 
Dalhousie ; but it may be told in the present place as an 
episode. " 

British In 1818 the territory of the Bhonsla Rajas was placed at 
manage- the disposal of the British government The treacherous 
Appa Sahib had fled into exile, leaving no son, real or 
adopted, to succeed him on the throne of Nagpore. Ac- 
cordingly the ladies of the family were permitted to adopt 
a boy, who assumed the name of Bhonsla, and was accepted 
as an infant Raja; and Mr. Richard Jenkins, the Resident 
at Nagpore, was entrusted with the management of affairs dur- 
ing the minority, and exercised something like uncontrolled 
powers. 

Prosperity The management of Mr. Jenkins was denounced m Eng- 
uf land as a departure from the ruling doctrine of non-inter- 
Nagpore. yention; but nevertheless it was attended with singular 
success. Mr. Jenkins orga^pised A mative administration 
under British management, and did not commit the fatal 
error of expecting too much.^ The consequence was that 
in Nagpore, and in Nagpore alone, outside British tenitoty, 
disorders were repressed, vexatious taxes abolished, debts 
liquidated, and expenditure reduced ; whilst crime diminished, 

^ There is a well-known couplet by Mat Prior, which Enj^lish officials 
in high position would do well to bear in mind in dealing with native 
subordinates 

“ Be to their virtues very kirtd, 

Be to their faults a little blind.** 
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revenue improved, and a large surplus accumulated in the a.i). 
public treasury.^ i84S.i856 

In 1826 the young Raja attained his majority, and the 
British management was withdrawn from Nagpore, In 1837 tion undw 
the Raja had grown utterly demoralised : he cared nothing native 
for his people, but spent his whole time, like a little Sarda- rule, 
napalus, in the fcffcale!* 1 ipartments of his palace. In spite 
of this adverse circumstance, the people of Nagpore were 
less oppressed than thoseiof any other native state in India. 

The system organised by Mr. Jenkins was much deteriorated, 
especially in the administration of justice. But the people 
spoke of “ Dunkin Sahib** with affection, and all the middle 
and lower classes were heartily desirous of British rule. 

In 1853 the Raja of Nagpore died, leaving no son or Annexa- 
heir, natural or adojpted, Nagpore had been a dependent bon of 
principality'* ever ynce 18 18, and Lord Dalhousie had to 
determine whether to permit the widows to adopt a son, * 
and thus make over Nagpore to a Mahratta lad^who might 
have turned out no better than his successor ; ^ or to bring 

^ The exponents of the policy of non-intervention had much to say 
ill its favour. The subsidiary system which secured native princes on 
their thrones, was supposed to have aggravated the evils of native rule 
by stripping the state of all resixinsibility, and thus stifling all desire 
for the improvement of the country and people. The princes of India 
lost their accustomed stimulants of war and plunder, and sank into 
apathy, or sought consolation in vicious self-indulgeuce. Under such 
circumstances there were grounds for hoping that non-intervention 
would revive the sense of responsibility, and enable every native princi- 
pality to recover its lost vitality. 

But this lost vitality is a myth. It may have existed in some remote 
era, some golden s^e of Rajput romance ; but it is as unknown to 
history as the exploits of King Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table. It was the dream of the Brahmanical compilers of the Hindu 
epics, and is as unreal as the fabled stories in tite Arabian Nights of the 
golden reign of Haroun«^raschid. Ever since Europeans became 
acquainted with India the vitality of •hative rule has only found expres- 
sion in predatory wars and administrative extortions ; and when at last 
the princes of India were bound over by the subsidiary alliances to keep 
the peace, the native states were moribund, and nothing but new blood 
would impart life or energy to native administrations. 

What was really wanted was a guiding influence to open the eyes of 
native rulers to their duties towards their subjects, and to inspire them 
with that spirit of emulation which is necessary to awaken them to a 
higher ambition and loftier aims. After the wars of 1817* 18 the 
princes of India were peculiarly amenable to such influences, and hence 
the administrative successes of Mr. Jenkins jn Nagpore. 

• The widows of th^ deceased Raja are said to have adopted a son 
immediately after his demise, but this was a religious ceremony having 
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Nagpore under a similar administration to that which had 
proved so successful in the Punjaub. Lord Dalhousie 
decided on the latter course, and his view was accepted 
by the Court of Directors. Accordingly Nagpore was in- 
corporated with British territory, and now forms a part of 
the Central Provirfees. 

Besides the annexation of terrhbriefj; Lord Dalhousie 
abolished certain expensive pageants, which had long ceased 
to exercise any authority or influence, and only proved a dead 
weight on the public treasury. In 1853 the titular Nawab 
of the Carnatic died without an heir ; and Lord Dalhousie 
declared the dignity extinct, and withdrew the heavy share 
of the revenue which had been made over by Lord Wellesley 
for the maintenance of the pageantry. At the same time 
pensions were assigned to the different members of tlie 
Carnatic family. Shortly afterwards t)ie titular Raja of 
Tanjore died without heirs, and the family were treated in 
like fashioF. Since then the home government have placed 
the different pensions on a more liberal footing. 

In 1853, Baji Rao, the ex-Peishwa, was gathered to his 
fathers. He was the last relic of the old Mahratta empire. 
He was born in 1775, when Warren Hastings was being 
dragged into the first Mahratta war. In 1795, ^8® of 

twenty, he became Peishwa of Poona. In 1802 he ran 
away from Jaswant Rao Holkar, and threw himself into the 
arms of the English at Bassein, near Bombay. He was 
restored to Poona by the British army, but forfeited his 
throne in 1817 by his treacherous outbreak against the 
British government. From 1818 to 1853, from the age of forty- 
three to that of seventy-seven, he dreamed away his life in 
oriental indulgences fat Bithoor, on the liberal pension of 
eighty thousand pounds a year, 

Baji Rao left no natural heir, tie had adopted a son, 
who was afterwards known as Nana Sahib. He must have 
saved a large sum out of his yearly allowance. Nana Sahib 

nothing to do with the Raj. Indeed the widows were aware at the 
time that such an adoption was invalid as regards the Raj without the 
previous sanction of the British government. 

^ Besides the foregoing annexations the little principality of Jhansi, in 
Bundelkund, lapsed to the British government in like manner from want 
of natural heirs. The matter is .only of mqment from the terrible 
revenge exacted by the ex-queen during the Sepoy revolt of 1857. 
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acknowledged that the accumulations amounted to nearly ad. 
three hundred thousand pounds sterling ; but it was sub- 
sequently discovered that they aggregated half a million, p^eten- 
Nevirtheless, Nana Sahib prayed for the continuation of the sions of 
pension, and pretended that it had been granted, not by way Nana 
of grace or favour, but as compensation to the ex-Peishwa , 
for his loss of teifito^ Such a preposterous claim was ® ' 
beneath discussion ; but it was taken into consideration by 
Lord Dalhousie and thei^ Court of Directors, and was only 
rejected after«the fullest inquiry. 

The dealings of Lord Dalhousie with the Nizam ofHydera- 
Hyderabad demand a passing notice. By the treaty of i8oi 
the Nizam was bound to furnish a military contingent in time 
of war of 6,000 infantry and 9,000 horse. But the' rabble Nizam’s 
soldiery which he « supplied during the subsequent wars Contin- 
proved to be worse ^than useless in the field. Accordingly if gent, 
was agreed by mutual consent that a permanent force should 
be maintained by the Nizam, reduced to half the number 
of native troops, but to be disciplined and commanded by 
British officers. This new body of troops was known as the 
Nizam’s Contingent, as distinguished from the Hyderabad 
Subsidiary Force.^ 

From a very early period tlie Nizam had failed to provide Acromu- 
the necessary funds for the maintenance of the Contingent 
From time to time large advances were made by the British M iLl 
. government to meet the current expenditore, until a debt 
accumulated of half a million sterling. The Nizam might 
have escaped this obligation by disbanding the Contingent ; 
but this he repeatedly and obstinately refused to do, and 
indeed the force was necessary for the maintenance of peace 
and order in his own tetritories. Agajp, he might have dis- 
banded the hordes of foreign mercenaries, Arabs and 
Kohillas, which he ke*pf up under the name of an army, and 
which were a burden upon his treasury, a terror to his subjects, 
and useless for all military purposes. But he was as obsti- 
nate upon this point as upon the other. At last, in 1843, he 
was told by Lord Ellenborough that unless the debt was 
liquidated and the necessary funds were provided regularly 
for the future, the British government would take over tenitoiy 
and revenue as security for the payment. 

* The Nizam’s Contingent on the new footing eonasted of 5,000 
infantry, 2,000 cavalry* and four field batteries. 
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This threat seems to have created some alarm in Hyder- 
abad. Chandu Lai resigned the post of minister, and the 
Nizam attempted to carry on the administration alone, but 

his efforts fitful and desultory. Meanwhile mere dribblets 
of the debt were paid off, and the Resident was amused with 
excuses and pronrises ; and in this fashion matters drifted on. 

At last Lord Dalhousie insisted on a ^ 'session of sufficient 
territory to provide for the maintenance of the Nizam’s Con- 
tingent. He would pot touch the hereditary dominions of the 
Nizam ; he merely took over the territory of Beiar, which Lord 
Wellesley had given to the Nizam in 1803, after the con- 
quest of the Rajaof Nagpore. Accordingly Berar was brought 
under British administration; and since then all surplus 
revenue accruing from the improvements in the revenue 
lystem has been made over to the Nizapi’s treasury. 

The last important measure in the career of Lord Dal- 
housie was the annexation of Oude. The story of Oude 
is an unpleasant episode in the history of Pritish India. 
In 1764 the English conquered Oude, but Lord Clive 
gave it back to the Nawab Vizier. In 1801 Lord Wellesley 
took over one half of the territory to provide for the defence 
of Hindustan against Afghans, French, and Mahraitas. 
From the days of I-iord Wellesley to those of Lord Dalhousie 
Oude was a millstone round the neck of the British govern- 
ment. Every Governor-General in turn condemned the 
administration of Oude as tyrannical, extortionate, and cor- 
rupt to the last degree ; each in turn denounced the reigning 
Nawab Vizier, and yet shrank from the distasteful task of 
taking the necessary steps for carrying out a radical reform. 
I-,ord Hastings tried polite remonstrance ; he wished, he said, 
to treat the Nawab yizicr like a gentleman ; and the result, 
was that the Nawab Vizier assumed, the title of “ king,” in 
order to place himself on par with' the so-called king of 
Delhi. In 1831 Lord William Bentinck, the friend of native 
princes, threatened to assume the direct administration of 
Oude, but ultimately left India without doing it. From 
the day of his departure the introduction of British rule 
in Oude was a mere question of time. It was one of 
those painful operations which no Governor-General liked 
to perform ; but it was absolutely necessary to the well-being, 
not only of the people of Oude, but of the British empire 
in India. In 1847 Lord Hardinge, had laboured to 
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save the Sikh government in the Punjab, was so aghast at the a. a 
desolation of Oude, that he solemnly warned the kifig that 
the British government would assume the management of 

his country within two years unlcss lie employed the interval 
in carrying out a complete reform in his administration. 

In 1851 Colonel Sleeman, the British Jkesident at Luck- Sleeman's 
now, made a tour jthroygh Oude, and reported on the state report, 
of the country. Tne people were at the mercy of the sol- 
diery and landholders. Whilst Oude was protected by 
British troops from ever]^ possible foe, 'a standing army of 
seventy thousand men was kept up by the king; and as 
the pay of the troops wjls very small, and nearly always in 
arrears, they were driven to prey upon the helpless villagers. 

It is needless to dwell on the plunder, outrage and crime 
that were the natural consequence. The wretched inhabit- 
ants complained thit brigands and outlaws were sometimes 
merciful; but that* the king’s troops never knew how to 
pity or how to spare. The Taliikdars, or landholders, built 
forts throughout the country, and levied revenue^and black 
mail, like the Afghan chiefs who preyed on Hindustan 
before the days of Akbar. All this while the king was shut 
up in his palace ; he was seen by no one except women, 
musicians, and buffoons. The government was a monstrous 
system of corruption, under which every office was bought 
with money, and every official was left to reimburse himself 
as fast as he could by oppression and extortion. Reform 
was out of the question ; every evil had been festering in the 
body politic for the greater part of a centur}^, and nothing 
but new blood could save the country from destruction. 

Lord Dalhousie was anxious to deal gently with the king Anne>:.v 
of Oude. The family had always been loyal to the British 
government, and had always done their*best to help it in the 
hour of need. Lord Qalhousie would have left the king in 
the possession of the sovereignfy whilst taking over the direct 
management of his territories. But the patience of the 
Court of Directors was worn out ; they were determine<l to 
annex the country and abolish the throne; and in 1856, 
being the last year of Lord Dalhousie’s administration, the 
sovereignty of the kings of Oude was brought to a close. 

During the administration of Lord Dalhousie the hill 
tribes of Bengal forced themselves on the attention of the 
British government* As far back as 1832 there had been a 
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Strange rising of the Koles, an aboriginal tribe of Western 
Bengal, who at some remote period had been driven into the 
hills by the Hindu settlers, and there maintained their 
primitive language, habits, and superstitions, down to modem 
times. The Koles had been troubled by British laws and 
exasperated by ancroaching Zeminddrs. Accordingly they 
broke out in rebellion, and CQtnmi^ed many outrages 
before they were repressed. Lord William Bentinck with- 
drew the Koles from the opera^on of the ordinary laws, 
and placed their country in charge of a special commis- 
sioner. Since then the Koles had advanced in civilisation 
and prosperity, and large numbers had been converted to 
Christianity. In 1855 there was an insurrection of another 
aboriginal tribe, known as the Santdls, who inhabit the hil^> 
ranges of Rajmahal on the north-we^t frontier of Bengai 
‘proper. They had been harassed by the civil suits of Bengali 
money-lenders, and they advanced info the plains, to the 
number 9/ thirty thousand men, to make war upon the 
British government with pickaxes and poisoned arrows. The 
British authorities were taken by surprise. The Santdls 
began the work of pillage and murder, and spread abroad 
a wild alarm before a British force could be marched 
against them. The outbreak, however, was soon suppressed, 
and Lord Dalhousie dealt wHh the Santdls in the same way 
that Lord William Bentinck had dealt with the Koles, 
namely, by placing them in charge of a special commis- 
sioner. 



CHAPTER XXV. 


SEPOY MUTINIES : LORD CANNING. 

♦A.D, 1856 TO 1858. 

• 

Lord Canning was forty-four years of age when he sue- a.d. 
ceeded Lord Dalhousie as Governor-General of India. He 
had seen something of official life ; he had been Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs under Sir Robert Peel, and Canning, 
Postmaster - General under Lord Aberdeen and Lord Governor- 
Palmerston. He was a good administrator — moderate, General, 
cautious, conscientious, and ** safe ” ; and as such he was 
well fitted to carry on, slowly but surely, the great work of 
moral and material progress begun by Lord Dalhousie. 

In 1856 the political atmosphere of India was without Cloudless 
a cloud. A few events occurred, but they were of small sky, 1856. 
historical interest, and cannot be regarded as in any way 
foreshadowing the storm which was about to burst upon the 
plains of Hindustan. 

The annexation of Oude had been caitied out with more English 
harshness than Lord ^L^lhousie had intended. The king adminis- 
removed from Lukhnow to Cal(?utla, and settled down with . 

his women and dependants in the suburbs at Garden Reach, Henry 
whilst the queen-mother and heir apparent went on a boot- Lawrence, 
less mission to England. Meanwhile an administration, 
like that which had proved so successful in the Punjab, was 
introduced into Oude ; but it did not work smoothly. The 
new rulers forgot that Oude was not a conquered country 
like the Punjab; and that the Oude Taldkdars, bad as 
they may have been, were not rebels and traitors against 
the British government Consequently the leading officers 
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disputed amongst themselves ; and there were many com- 
plaints of severity towards native officials and landholders. 
At last, early in i8s7i Sir Henry Lawrence was appointed 
Chief Commissioner of Oude, and it was believed that all 
would soon be well. 

The status of the so-called kings of Delhi was placed 
upon a new footing. Ever since tHien Sliah Alam was 
taken under British protection by Lord Wellesley, the kings 
had been without «a history. The family dwelt in the old 
Moghul palace at Delhi, and multiplied in 'Muhammadan 
fashion. Palace life was made up of vain attempts to 
revive the dignity and pomp of a* bygone age, or to obtain 
an increase of pension from the British government. All 
political vitality had died out of the family. Deaths, mar- 
riages, and births followed in dreary monotony, varied by 
quarrels and intrigues, which had little meaning or interest 
outside the palace walls. 

The cjntinued residence of the MoghuJ family at Delhi 
infected the whole capital. The Muhammadan population 
was more disaffected towards the British rule than in ^ny 
other city in India. Lord Wellesley would have removed 
the family to Bengal at the beginning of the century ; but 
the poor old pageant of that day clung to Delhi with the 
pertinacity of second childhood, and it seemed cruel to 
remove him in his old age. Since then two generations 
had passed away; the Moghul court had become an anti- 
quated nuisance, and Lord Oalhousie determined to banish 
it for ever. 

The reigning king at Delhi was an infirm old man named 
Bahadur Shah. The heir apparent was his- grandson ; and 
Lord Dalhousie agreed to recognise the grandson as the 
successor to the pageant throne, aqd^to make some addition 
to his pension, on the condition that he should clear out 
of Delhi on the death of his grandfather, and take up his 
abode at the Kiitub — an old royal residence near Delhi, 
which had been founded in the thirteenth century.^ But 
Bahadur Shah married a young wife in his old age, and she 
gave birth to a son ; and henceforth the young queen strained 
every nerve to secure the pageant throne for her boy, after 
the manner of younger wives since patriarchal times. 

In July, 1856, the heir apparent died suddenly in the palace. 

^ See antt^ page 79. 
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There is no moral doubt that he was poisoned, and that the a.i» 
young queen was implicated in the crime. The catastrophe 
was suspiciously followed by applications from old Bahadur 
Shah that tlie son of his favouritfe wife might be recognised intri^es 
by the Governor-General as the heir and guccessor to the at Dellii. 
throne. But the request was refused. An elder brother 
stood in the way, aiW iTdVd Canning recognised this elder 
brother as heir apparent, but without any bargaining or 
agreement. When Bahaddr Shah died the new king was to 
remove to the'Kutub by the simple decree of the British 
government. 

The wrath of the favoiTrite queen may be left to the im- Wrath of 
agination. She is said to have been a daughter of the young 
housQ of Nadir Shah, and the hereditary ambition of the 
family was burning in^her brain. She intrigued in all direc- • 
tions against the ^British government ; possibly with the 
Shah of Persia, with whom Great Britain was at war ; pos- 
sibly with Kuzzilbash chiefs at Kdbul ; but the extent and 
character of her plots must be left to conjecture. No 
one ‘dreamt that the mortified princess could in any way 
work mischief to the British government ; and to this day 
it is difficult to believe that she was in any way the originator 
of the sepoy mutiny. 

Meantime there were more difficulties with Persia respect- Persian 
ing Merit. The death of Yar Muhammad Khan, in 1852, 
was followed by troubles in Merit ; and the province be- 
came a bone of contention between the Shah of Persia 
and old Dost Muhammad Khan, of Kdbul. At last the 
Shah moved an army to Merit and captured the fortress, 
contrary to his treaty with the British government. Accord- 
ingly Pmgland declared war against Persia, An expedition 
was sent from Bombay to^ithe Persian Gulf under the com- 
mand of Sir James Outram, THfe alliance with Kibul was 
strengthened \ ^ four thousand stand of arms were presented 
to Dost Muhammad Khan, and he was promised a subsidy 
of ten thousand pounds a jnonth so long as the Persian war 
lasted. The capture of Bushire by the English and the 
victory at Mohamrah brought the Shah to his senses. Me 
withdrew from Afghanistan, and renounced all pretensions 

^ The hostility of Dost Muhammad Khan during the second Sikh 
war had been condoned ;^and a treaty of friendship was concluded by 
Lord Dalhousie with the Kdbul ruler in 1855, 
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A.D. to Hcrft; and in March, 1857, peace was concluded 

1856-1857 between Great Britain and Persia. 

Evil About this time there is said to have been rumours of a 

nimours Coming danger to British rule in India. In some parts of 
and pro- the country chupaties, or cakes, were circulated in a myste- 
phecies. rious manner from village to village. Prophfcies were also 
rife that in 1857 the Company's Raj wifUld come to an end. 
Lord Canning has been blamed for not taking alarm at 
these proceedings*; but something of the kind has always 
been going on in India.^ Cakes or cocoa-nutS are given away 
in solemn fashion ; and as the villagers are afraid to keep them 
or eat them, the circulation goes oh to the end of the chapter. 
Then again holy men and prophets have always been com* 
mon in India. They foretell pestilence and famine, the 
downfall of British rule, or the de^struction of the whole 
world. They are often supposed to endowed with super* 
natural powers, and to be impervious to bullets ; but these 
phenomena invariably disappear whenever they come in 
contact with Europeans, especially as all such characters 
are liable to be treated as vagrants without visible nifeans 
of subsistence.^ 


^ A great deal of alarm has *'*ccn written and spoken as regards 
native intrigues. As a matter of fact, plots and intrigues of one sort 
or another arc the daily life the natives of India. There arc more 
plots and intrigues in a single establishment of native servants than in a 
hundred Engli h houschoUls. An Knglisliiuan in India, who chooses to 
study the character of his servants, will know more in a few months 
of native thoughts and ays than he can learn in books from the study 
of a lifetime, A still better insiglit into native charactci may be 
obtained in government schoiils. 'i'he author is conscious that during 
the three or four years that he held the post of Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Logi^i in the Madras Presidency College, he gained a 
larger knowledge of Hindu life, and a greater respect for Hindu 
character, thai during the magy yeirs^-ht has since spent in official 
and literary duties. The warm f riendships amongst young Hindus, 
their devotion to the wi hes of their parents, and the unre'?erved 
trust which they place m their Englisli instructors who take the 
trouble to win their confidence, have never perhaps been sufficiently 
appreciated. 

* There are few human beings so helpless or so ignorant that they 
cannot prophc'^y the end of all things. Prophecies however are not con- 
fined to orientals. The great German traveller, Carsten Niebuhr, who 
visited Bombay in 1763, two years after the battle of Paniput, was 
guilty of the following oracular utterance, which reads somewhat 
strangely by the light of later history “ T|e power of the Muham- 
madans indeed becomes daily less ; and there arc at pre.scnt some 
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One dangerous story, however, got abroad in the early a.d. 

part of 1857, which ought to have been stopped at once, 
and for which the military authorities were wholly and Greased 
solely to blame. The Enfield rifle was being introduced ; cartridges, 
it required new cartridges, which in England were greased 
with the fat of beef or pork. The military authorities in 
India, with strange i%difSsfence to the prejudices of sepoys, 
ordered the cartridges to be prepared at Calcutta in like 
manner; forgetting that ^ the fat of pigs was hateful to 
the Muhammadans, whilst the fat of cows was still more 
liorrible in thfe eyes of the Hindus. 

The excitement began at Barrackpore, sixteen miles from Panic af 
Calcutta. At this station there were four regiments of Uarrack- 
sepoys, and no Europeans except the regimental officers.^ 

One (lav a low caste^ native, knowm as a Laskar, asked a 
Brahman sepoy for a drink of w'ater from his biass pot. * 

'J'he Brahman refused, as it would defile his pot. The 
l.ask«ir retorted .that the Brahman was already d^^filed by 
biting cartridges which had been greased with cow*$ fat. 

This vindictive taunt was based on truth. Laskars had 
been employed at Calcutta in preparing the new cartridges, 
and the man was possibly one of them. The taunt created 
a wild panic at Barrackpore. Strange, however, to say, 
none of the new cartridges had been issued to the sepoys ; 
and had this been promptly explained to the men, and the 
sepoys left to grease their own cartridges, the alarm might 
have died out. But the explanation was delayed until the 

Hindu princes who may restore the nation to its ancient splendour. 

The Mahrattas have successfully begun a project which has ii.is 
aspect. It is the exorbitant power of the English that at proent 
retards the progressive improvement of the Hindus. Hut when this 
col statue, whose feet are of clay, and which has been raised by 
conquering merchants, shall oe brokq^i in pieces, an event which may 
fall out sooner than is sup|X)scd, then shall Hindustan become again a 
fli)uri‘'hing country,’* The learned German must liave been utterly 
ignorant of Mahralta rule, and seems to have fon^iecl an idea out of 
his moral conscioii ness. 

^ A sepoy regiment of infantry in the Bengal army was at this time 
comix>sed of 1,000 privates, 120 non-commissioned officers, and 20 
commis ioned officers, all natives. It was divided into ten com]xinies, 
each containing 100 privates, 12 non-commissioned officers, and 2 com- 
missioned officers. The non-commissioned officers were known as iiaiks 
and havild-irs, corresponding to corporals and sergeants. The com- 
missioned officers were kaowu as jemadars and subahdars, corresponding 
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A.D. whole of the Bengal army was smitten with the groundless 
*857 fear; and then, when it was too late, the authorities pro- 
tested too much, and the terror-stricken sepoys refused to 
believe them.' 

Credulity The sepoys have proved themselves brave under fire, 
of sepoys, ^nd loyal to tkeir salt in sharp extremiliesf; but they are 
the most credulous and excitaUlu soldiery in the world. 
They regarded steam and electricity as so much magic;* 
and they fondly believed that tfee British government was 
binding India with chains, when it was only laying down 
railway lines and telegraph wires. The Enfield rifle was a 
new mystery ; and the busy brains of the sepoys were soon 
at work to divine the motive of the English in greasing 
cartridges with cow’s fat. They had always taken to them- 
selves the sole credit of having conquered India for the 
Company ; and they now imagined that the English wanted 
them to conquer Persia and China. Accordingly, they 
suspected that I-ord Canning was going to make them as 
strong as Europeans by destroying caste, forcing them to 

to lieutenants and captains. The European officers corresponded to 
those in English regiments. 

The sepoy regiment was never quartered in barracks, but in lines. 
Every regiment occupied ten rows of thalciicd huts, a company to each 
row. In front of each ro\‘ was a circular building for storing 
arms and accoutrements after they had l)een cleaned. 

The European officers lived in bungalows, nr thatched bouses near 
the lines, but too far off to control ilie movements of the men during 
the heat of the day. In order however to maintain continuous Euro- 
pean .mi pervision, two European sergeants were allowed to every regi- 
ment to live within the lines, and rei>ort day by day all that was going 
on to the European adjutant. 

^ There however some excuse for the military authorities even in 
the matter of greased cartridges. Bazar rumours are often flying alxiut 
in India, and causing the utmost alarm, whilst atiy atteuipt at authorita- 
tive contradiction on the part of government only gives further currency 
to the fable, and increases the panic. If a bridge is about to be built, 
it is noi ed abroad that children’s heads are wanted f r the foundations, 
and then not a child is to be seen in the streets Lr weeks. This has 
been of common occurrence, even within the last tw'enty years. Again, 
in Lord Auckland’s time, a rumour got nliroad that the blood of 
hill-men was required to restore the Governor-General to pristine youth ; 
and all the coolies and hill-men at Simla .Middenly ran away. Contra- 
diction would have been useless in such extreme cases; but still, if 
undertaken in time, it mi/ht have quieted the minds of the stqioys. 

^ lo this day the Asiatic Museum at CaJ/cutta is only known to 
nalivei) as the magic house.” 
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become Christians, and making them eat beef and drink a^d. 
beer. 

The story of the greased cartridges, with all its absurd • 
embellishments, ran up the Ganges and Jumna to Benares, 
Allahabad, Agra, Delhi, and the great cantonment at 
Meerut ; whilst another current of lie% ran back again 
from Meerut to Bqjrackpore. It was noised abroad that the 
bones of cows ana pigs had been ground into powder, and 
thrown into.W'ells and mingled with flour and butter, in 
order to destroy the caste of the masseS and convert them 
to Christianity.^ 

The stories of sinister, designs on the part of the English Sepoy 
were sharpened by sepoy grievances. Very much had been grievances, 
done for the well-being of the native army; the sepoys 
had become puffed up and unmanageable ; and they com- 
plained of wrongs, or what appeared in their eyes to b<f 
wrongs, which Engtishmen cannot easily understand. When 
quartered in foreign countries, such as Sinde and the Pun- 
jab, they had Seen granted an extra allowance,^ known as 
batta ; but when Sinde and the Punjab became British terri- 
tory the batta was withdrawn. Numbers, again, had been 
recruited in Oude, and th^y had another secret grievance. 

So long as Oude was under Muhammadan rule, every com- 
plaint from an Oude sepoy, that his family or kindred 
were oppressed, was forwarded to the British Resident at 
Lukhnow, and promptly redressed. When, however, the 
country was brought under British administration the com- 
plainants were referred to the civil courts. This was resented 
by the sepoy as a grave indignity. He was no longer the 
great man of the family or village; he could no longer 
demand the special interference of the British Resident in 
their behalf. Accordingly he was exasperated at the in- 
troduction of British tule in^Oude ; at the same lime he 
never manifested the slightest desire for the restoration of 
the ex-king. 

' There was some excuse for this credulity. Forced conversions had 
been comnrion enough under Muhammadan rule. Aurangzeb destroyed 
nagodas and idols, and compelled all servants of government to become 
Muhammadans. Tippu Sultan converted cro^^ds of Brahmans to 
Islam by compelling them to swallow cow’s flesh. ITie Hindu sepoys, 
who had been taken prisoners by the Afgluins during the Kabul war, 
were forced to become Muhammadans. 
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In January, 1857,* there were incendiary fires at Barrack- 
pore. In February, General Hearsey, who commanded 
the Presidency division, expostulated with the sepoys on 
the absurdity of their fears as regarded their religion ; but 
his words were without authority, and no one heeded them. 

Towards the end of February a detachment of the 34th 
Native Infantry at Barrackpore ar/ivec^iat Berhampore, a 
hundred and twenty miles up country, near Murshedabad. 
Accordingly the sepoys from Barrackpore lold» the story of 
the cartridges to their comrades of the 19th Native Infantry, 
which was stationed at Berliampore. A day or two afterwards 
the sepoys of the 19th refused to r^^^eive the cartridges that 
were served out to them ; and at night-time they seized their 
arms, shouted defiance, and created a disturbance. Untor- 
tunately there were no Kuropean solditjrs at Berhainpore ; 
indeed there was only one European regiment in the whole 
line of country from Barrackpore to Pktna, a distance of 
four hundred miles ; and half of that was q^^irtcred at Fort 
William at'Calcutta,and the other half at Dumdum, six miles 
from Calcutta.^ Colonel Mitchell, the officer in command at 
Berhampore, had no force to bring to bear upon the muti- 
nous infantry except a detachment of native cavalry and a 
battery of native artillery ; and it was exceedingly doubt- 
ful whether they would act against their fellow-coiinlrymcn. 
However, the 19th was not ripe f(;r revolt ; and after some 
remonstrances the sepoys laid down their arms and returned 
to the lines. 

In March the 84th Europeans was brought away from Ran- 
goon to the river Hughli. With this additional strength, Lord 
Canning resolved to take action. Accordingly the 19th was 
marched from Berhampore to Barrackpore to be disbanded. 
Before it reached its destination there was much excitement 
in the lines of the 34th, which {irobablf Originated in the sym- 
pathies of the sepoys for their comrades who were coming 
from Berhampore, A sepoy, named Mungai Pandy, walked 
about the lines with a loaded pistol, calling upon' his com- 
rades to rise, and threatening to shoot the first European 

' There was also one European regiment at Dinapore, near Patna, 
and another at Agra. Beyond these there was nothing but a handful of 
European artillerymen and a few invalided soldiers of the Company's 
European army. The largest European force in Hindustan was 
stationed at Meerut, forty miles from Delhi, 
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that appeared. Lieutenant Baugh, the adjutant' of the a.d. 
regiment, tode to the parade-ground, followed by the Euro- 
pean sergeant and a Muhammadan orderly. Mungal Pandy 
fired at him, wounded his horse, and brought Lieutenant 
Baugh to the ground, A scuffle ensued ; Baugh received a 
severe blow from a sword ; whilst a guard of sepoys under 
a jemadar stood bjkanfl^did nothing. The sergeant came 
up breathless, called on the jemadar for help, and tried to sei/.e 
Mungal Pandy ; but he to# was struck down. To crown all, the 
jemadar came up with his twenty sepoys and began to beat 
the heads of the two Europeans with the butt ends of their 
muskets. At this momSnt Mungal Pandy was arrested by 
the Muhammadan orderly ; and General Hearsey galloped 
up, .pistol in hand, and ordered the sepoy guard back to 
their posts, threatening to shoot the first man who disobeyed# < 
orders. The sepoys^ were overawed by the general, and the 
disaftection was stayed. Mungal Pandy saw that his game 
was up, and tried to shoot himself, but failed. •A day or 
two afterwards the European regiment from Rangoon was 
luiitclied to Barrackpore; and the 19th Native Infantry 
arrived from Berhamporo, and was disl)an( 1 ed without fur- 
ther trouble. In the following April Mungal Pandy and 
the mutinous jemadar were brought to trial, convicted, and 
hanged. 

For a brief interval it was hoped that the disaffection was Gathering 
suppressed. Excitement manifested itself in various ways of the 
at different stations throughout the length of Hindustan 
and the Punjab — at Benares, Lukhnow, Agra, Umballa, and ' 
Sealkote. In some stations there were incendiary fires ; in 
others the sepoys were wanting in their usual respect to 
their European officers. But it was believed that the storm 
was spending itself, that the dark clouds were passing 
away. • 

Suddenly, on the 3rd of May, there was an explosion at Explosion 
I^ikhnow, * A regiment of Oude Irregular Inftinlry, pre- at bukh' 
viously in the service of the king, broke out in “^“tiny, 
and began to threaten their European officers. Sir Henry 
I-awrence, the new Chief Commissioner, had a European s\ip- 
regnnent at his disposal, namely the 32nd Foot. That pressionby 
same evening he ordered out the regiment, and a battery 
of eight guns manijcd by Europeans, together with four 
sepoy regiments, three of infantry and one of cavalry. With 
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this force he proceeded to the lines of the mutineers, about 
seven miles off. The Oude Irregulars were taken by sur- 
prise ; they saw infantry and cavalry on either side, and the 
European guns in front. They were ordered to lay down 

their arms, and they obeyed, At this moment the anillery 

lighted their port^ fires. The mutineers were seized with a 
panic, and rushed away in the darknt'os ;^i>ut the ringleaders 
and most of their followers were pursued and arrested by 
the native infantry and cavalry, an^I confined pending trial. 
Subsequently it transpired that the native regiRienrs sympa- 
thised with the mutineers, and would have shown it but for 
their dread of Henry Lawrence and the Europeans. *rhe 
energetic action of Lawrence sufficed to maintain order for 
another month in Oude. Meanwhile the 34th Native In- 
fantry was disbanded at BarrackporCt. and again it was 
hoped that the disaffection was stayed. 

The demon of mutiny was only scotched. Within a week 
of the outbreak at Lukhnow, the great military station of 
Meerut was in a blaze. Meerut was only forty miles from 
Delhi, and the largest cantonment in India. There w^^re 
three regiments of sepoys, — two of infantry and one of 
cavalry ; but there were enough Europeans to scatter four 
limes the number ; namely, a battalion of the 60th Rifles, a 
regiment of Dragoon Guards known as the Carabineers, fwo 
troops of horse artillery, and a light field battery. 

In spite of the presence of Europeans there were more 
indications of excitement at Meerut than at any other station 
in t ie north.-west. At Meerut the story of the greased cart- 
ridges had been capped by the story of the bone-dust ; and 
there were the same kind of incendiary fires, the same lack 
of respect towards Ijuropean officers, and the same whispered 
resolve not to touch the cartridges, as at Barrackpore. The 
station was commanded by General ttfewitt, whose advancing 
years unfitted him to cope with the storm which was bursting 
upon Hindustan. 

The regiment of sepoy cavalry at Meerut Was strongly 
suspected of disaffection ; accordingly it was resolved to put 
the men to the test. On the 6th of May it was paraded in 
the presence of the European force, and cartridges were 
served out; not the greased abominations from Calcutta, 
but the old ones which had been used times innumerable by 
the sepoys and their fathers. But thib men were terrified 
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and obstinate, and eighty-five stood out and refused to take a d. 
tiie cartridges. The offenders were at once arrested, and . *^57 
tried by a court-martial of native officers ; they were found 
guilty, and sentenced to various periods of imprisonment, 

but recommended for mercy. General Ilcwiit saw no 

grounds for mercy, excepting in the cSse of eleven young 
troopers; and o^Saftvirday, the 9 th of May, the sentences 
were carried out. The men were brought on parade, 
stripped of their uniforms, and loackd with irons. They ’ 
implored the general for mercy, and finding it hopeless, 
began to reproach their comrades ; but no one dared to 
strike a blow in the presence of loaded cannon and rifles. 

At hist the prisoners were carried off and placed in a jail, 
not in charge of Kuropean soldiers, but under a native 
guard. * • 

The military a^ithorities at Meerut seem to have been Terrible 
under a spell. The next day was Sunday, the loth of May, dsing at 
and the hot sun rose with its usual glare in the*lndian sky. 

The Kuropean barracks were at a considerable distance joih May, 
from the native lines, and the intervening space was covered 
with shops and houses surrounded by trees and gardens. 
Consequently the Europeans in the barracks knew nothing 
of what was going on in the native quarter. Meanwhile 
there were commotions in the sepoy lines and neighbouring 
bazaars. The sepoys were taunted by the loose women of the 
place with jicrmiiiing their comrades to be imprisoned and 
fettered. At the same time they were smitten with a mad 
fear that the European soldiers w^ere to be let loose upon them. 

The Europeans at Meerut saw nothing and heard noihmg. 

Nothing was noted on that Sunday morning, excepting the 
absence of native servants from many of the houses, and 
that was supposed yo^be accidental. Morning service was • 
followed by the midday heolts, and at five o'clock in the 
afternoon the Europeans were again preparing for church. 
Suddenly, there was an alarm of fire, followed by a volley of 
musketry, discordant yells, the clattering of cavalry, and the 
bugle sounding an alarm. The sepoys had worked them- 
selves up to a frenzy of excitement; the prisoners were 
released with a host of jail birds ; the native infantry joined 
the native cavalry, and the colonel of one of the regiments 
was shot by the ^poys of the other. Inspired by a wild 
fear and fury, the sepoys ran about murdering or wounding 
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a.d. every European they met, and setting liouses on fire, amidst 
deafjning shouts and uproar. 

Meanwhile there were fatal delays in turning out the 
iays, Europeans, The Rifles were paraded for church, and time 
was lost in getting arms and serving out ball cartridges. 
The Carabineers wftre absurdly put through a r6ll call, and 
then lost their way amongst the shop?- and^^^ardens. Mean- 
while European officers were being butchered by tlie in- 
furiaied sepoys. Geptlenien and fetdies were «fired at or 
sabrtd whilst hurrying back in a panic from church. Plaming 
houses and crashing timbers were filling all hearts with 
terror, and the shades of evening 'were tilling upon the 
general havoc and turmoil, when the Europeans reached the 
native lines and found that the sepoys had gone, no one 


knew whither. c 

Flight of 1 fit? ti'uth was soon told. The mutiny had become a 
the sepoys revolt: the sepoys were on the way to Delhi to proclaim 
to Delhi: q|(| Mfighul as sovereign of Hindustan; and there 

turn^^tD Gillespie to gallop after them and crush the revolt 

revolL RS outset, as bad been done at Vellore half a century 

belore. One thing, hewever, was done. There were no 
Eviropean regiments at Delhi ; nothing but three regiments 
of sejjoy infantry, and a battery of native artillery. The 
stitiiin was commanded by Brigadier Graves; and there 
were no Europeans under his orders excepting the officers 
and sergeants attached to the three native corps. Accord- 
ingly telegrams were sent to Brigadier Graves to tell him 
tliat the mutuieors were on their way to Delhi. 

Monday Monday at Delhi was worse than - the Sunday at Meerut, 
moj-mng at British cantonment was situated on a rising ground 
about two miles fropi the city, which was known as the 
Ridge. The great magazine, containing immense stores of 
ammunition, was situated in the heart^ of the city. One of 
the* three sepoy regiments was on duty in the city ; the 
otlier two remained in the cantonment on the Ridjje. 
Approach The approach to Delhi from Meerut was defended by the 
of the iitile river Hindun, which was traversed by a small bridge, 
rebels. proposed to procure a couple of cannon from the 

magazine and place them on the bridge ; but before this 
could be done the rebel cavalry from Meerut were seen 
crossing the river, and were subsequently followed by 
the rebel infantry. The magazine remaned in charge of 
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Lieutenant Willoughby of the Bengal Artillery. He was a. a 
associated with two other officers, and six conductors and . *^57 
sergeants; the rest of the establishment was composed 
entirely of natives. 

Brigadier Graves did his best to protect the city and Prepara- 
cantonmenl until the arrival of theexpeded Europeans from tions 
Meerut. Indeedfkhrdtfghout the morning and greater part of 
the afternoon every one in Delhi was expecting the arrival 
of the Eufopeans. Bfigadier Graves ordered all the non- * 
military restdents, including ladies and children, to repair to 
Flagstaff Tower, — a round building of solid brickwork at 
some distance from thi city. Large detachments of sepoys 
were sent from the Ridge to the Kashmir gate, under the 
command of their European officers, to help the sepoy 
regiment on duty to maintain order in the city. ^ 

Presently the r§bel troops from Meerut came up, accom- Sepoy 
panied by the insurgent rabble of Delhi. The Engli>h rej^imenU 
officers prepared to charge them, and gave the lorder to fire, 
but some of the sepoys refused to obey, or only fired into ^ 
fhe air. The English officers held on, expecting the 
European soldiers from Meerut. The sepoys hesitated to 
join the rebels, out of dread of the coming Europeans. At 
last the Delhi sepoys threw in their lot with the rebels, and 
shot down their own officers. Tlie revolt spread throughout 
the whole city ; and the suspense of the English on the 
Ridge, and at Flagstaff Tower, began to give way to the 
agony of despair. 

Suddenly, at four o'clock in the afternoon, a column of Explosion 
white smoke arose from the city, and an explosion was of the 
heard far and wide. Willoughby and his eight associates 
had held out to the last, waiting and hoping for the coming of 
the Europeans. T|jej[ had closed and barricaded the gates of 
the magazine ; and they had posted six-pounders at the 
loaded with double charges of grape, and laid a train to il)e 
powder tpagazine. Messengers came in the name of Bahadur 
Shah to demand the surrender of the magazine, bin 1.0 
answer was returned. The enemy approached, and raided 
ladders against the walls; whilst the native establishment 
escaped over some sheds and joined the rebels. At this 
crisis the guns opened fire. Round after round of gr:i|;e 
made fearful ha^oc on the mass of humanity that was 
heaving and surging round the gates. At last the ammuiiitioa 
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A.D. was exhausted. No one could leave the guns to bring up 
*^57 more shot. The mutineers were pouring in on all sides. 
Lieutenant Willoughby gave the signal ; Conductor Scully 
fired the train ; and with one tremendous upheaval the 
magazine was blown into the air, together with fifteen hundred 
rebels. Not one ofthe gallant nine had expecteci to escape. 
Willoughby and three others got aw^^, scorched, maimed, 
bruised, and nearly insensible ; but Scully and his comrades 
were never seen again* Willoughbyiliod of his "^injuries six 
weeks afterwards, whilst India and Europe were Vinging with 
his name. 

Tragedies All this while bloody tragedies wdre taking place within 
within the the palace at Delhi. The rebels from Meerut were quarter- 
palace. themselves in the royal precincts, and murdering every 
European they could find. Mr. Fraser Che commissioner, 
Afr. Hutchinson the collector, and Captain Douglas, who 
commanded the palace guards, were all slaughtered within 
the palace ^alls. So was an English chaplain, with his 
wife, daughter, and another young lady, all of whom had 
been residing as guests with Captain Douglas. Fifty Chris- 
tian people — men, women, and children — who had been 
captured by the rebels and thrown as prisoners in the palace 
dungeons, were butchered in cold blood by the order of 
the king.^ 

Flight On the evening of chat terrible Monday all was lost, 
of the The city of Delhi was in the hands of the rebels. The so- 

English called royal family, w'hich had been maintained by the 

DcUii. generosity of the Biitish government for more than half a 
century, had joined the rebel sepoys. Brigadier Graves 
and the surviving officers on the Ridge, and all the anxious 
fugitives in Flagstaff Tower, were compelled to fly for their 
lives. Their subsequent trials and sufefings were amongst 
the most touching episodes in‘ the story of the great con- 
vulsion. Meanwhile the European regiments which might 
have saved them, and saved Delhi, were kept at Meerut to 
guard the barracks and treasury. The greased cartridges 
had created the panic and brought about the mutiny ; but it 
was the incapacity of the military authorities at Meerut that 
raised the revolt in Hindustan. 

’ The old king, Bahadur Shah, has been held responsible for these 
rnurdeni, but his vindictive queen was probably ^ore to blame. Her 
IK 711 , a mere lad at the time, was appointed vizier to his father. 
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The revolution at Delhi opened the eyes of Ijord Canning a.o. 
to the gravity of the crisis. Hitherto his sympathies had 
been with the sepoys. An ignorant and credulous soldiery change 
had been thrown into a panic, and had been worked into a in Lord 
state of perilous excitement by intriguing Brahmans and Canning, 
fanatical Miillas, as well as by secret agents and alarmists 
of all kinds. Bu^ Myt the excitement had culminated in 
intoxication and madness ; the sepoys were thirsting for the 
blood of Europeans ; a^d pity was chjinged to indignation 
and horror.* Accordingly Lord Canning telegraphed for 
European regiments from every quarter — ^from Bombay and 
Burma, from Madras €nd Ceylon— to crush a rebellion 
which was establishing a reign of terror in Hindustan. 

Tlie sepoy mutiny at Barrackpore might possibly have Mutiny of 
be*en crushed at outset by physical force. In 182^ 1824 
at the beginning of the Burmese war, there was a similar 
mutiny at the saine cantonment. Three sepoy regiments 
had been ordered to Chittagong, but refused^ to march. 

They had been frightened by rumours of the bad climate of 
Burma, and the magical arts \^hlch were said to be practised 
by the Burmese. There had also been some dilficultits 
about transport, and they demanded an extra allowance, 
known as double batta. Sir Edward Paget was Commander- 
in-chief in Bengal, He marched to Barrackpore wnth two 
regiments of Europeans and a detachment of artillery. He 
paraded the disadected regiments in the presence of the 
Europeans, and loaded his guns with grape. The sepo)s 
were told that they must either begin the march or ground 
their arms. They replied with defiant shouts. Then the 
fatal order was given, and the guns opened fire on the dis- 


affected soliiiery. Eleven sepoys onl;^ were killed, but the 
remainder broke up and fled in a panic of tenor. Sir 
Edward Paget was nSiAh centred, but a generation passed 
away before there was another mutiny. 

Whether Paget was right or wrong, it would have been a Empire 
blunder a^ad a crime to have taken such an extreme measure 
at the outset of the disaffection in 1857. Indeed, I-^rd 
Canning indignantly refused to contemplate such measures ; '2857. 
and by so doing he saved the reputation of the British 
nation. But when the sepoy rebels set up the Moghul at 
Delhi as their nominal sovereign, the security of the popu- 
lation of India *was at stake. In other words, the 
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A.D. establis^ent of the supremacy of the British government 
‘^57 at the earliest possible date was necessary, not only for the 
safety of the British empire in Inilia, but for the salvation 
'Of the masses. 

Revolt of The progress of the revolt throws no further light on 
the Bengal its origin or character. Station after station 'followed the 
example of Meerut The sepoys ,&^eti(j. to have al) been 
infected by the same delirious fever ; they rose in mutiny, 
shot down their oflir^rs in most ca^es, set the buildings on 
lire, plundered the treasury, and then rushed -off to Delhi. 
Wherever> however, the Europeans were in any force, and 
were brought directly to bear upon4he mutineers regardless 
of red tape and routine, the station was either saved from 
destruction, or the mischief was reduced to a minimum, ^ 
Political would be tedious and needless ^ tell the story of 

dement. \he sepoy revolt so far as it was a mere military mutiny, 
with Delhi for its head-quarters. But at three stations 
the mutiny was more or less of a political character, 
which imparts an individuality to the history: namely, at 
Lukhnow, at Jhansi, and at Cawnpote. 

Lukhnow : The city of Lukhnow, the capital of Oude, extends four 
miles along the right bank oi the river Goomti. All the 
^Kidency p^jncip^l buildings, including the British Residency, were 
Much! situated between the city and the river. The Residency 
Bawun. was a large walled inclosure, comprising not only the 
mansion of the Chief Commissioner, but several houses 
and underground buildings on a large scale. Near it was 
a strong turreted, castellated structure known as the Muchi 
Bawun. 

The dty Ever since the explosion at Lukhnow on the 3 rd of May, 
and can- Sir Henry Lawrence had been incessantly occupied in taking 
tonment. precautionary measures against an outbreak which he knew 
to be inevitable. On one (ide of’ the Residency was a 
disaffected city, the homes of palace parasites, who had 
been deprived of their means of subsistence by the breaking 
up of the native court and departure of the nysS family to 
Calcutta. On the opposite bank of the river Goomti was 
the native cantonment, occupied by British sepoys as evilly 
disposed towards the English as the disaffected rabble of 
Lukhnow. Accordingly Sir Henry Lawrence saw that the 
work before him w^ to prevent mutiny in the cantonment 
and rebellion in the city ; and to make every preparation 
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for a successful defence in the" event of a geheral in- a.d. 
surrection. 

The native force at Lukhnow consisted of the three sepoy §^^7 
regiments of infantry, and one of cavalry ; there was also a and ^ 
native battery of artillery.^ The whole numbered 3,500 men. Europeans. 
The Europftin force consisted of the 32nd Foot, numbering 
570 strong, and sflrty^iftillerymen. 

The communication between the cantonment and the Prepaia- 
city was by*two bridges; one near the Residency, and the tioosof 
other at the*Muchi Bawun. Sir tlenry I.awrence brought 

■ ^ • JL«£iwrcnc6« 

all the ICuiopean non-combatants with their families within 
the Residency walls ; aftd took steps to ])rcvent any com- 
bined movements on the part of the cantonment and city. 

disposed his troops, European and native, in such a w'ay 
as to bear directly* on the sepoys in the event of a risings 
and he established^ strong post between the Residency and 
the Muchi Uawim to command the two bridges leading to 
cantonments. • • 

At nine o'clock on the night of the 30th of May, the Mutiny 
oiftbreak began at the native cantonment. Shots were the 
fired as a signal, and parties of sepoys began to burn down 
the bungalows and sboot their European officers. Presently * 

the insurgents rushed to the bridges, infuriated with bhang Delhi, 
and excitement, but were received with such a volley of 
grape, that they retreated towards their lines hotly pursued 
by Sir Henry l.awrcnce and his Europeans. They attempted 
to return to the cantonment, but found it hopeless, and made 
off to Hclhi. Sir Henry 1 .awrence dared not pursue them with 
a disaffected city in his rear, which was already surging with 
excitement. Accordingly, he left a detachment of Euro- 
peans to guard the cantonment, anil then returned to 
Lukhnow* (If Jtll 3»5oo sepoys, scarcely a fourth 
remained true to their colours, •and these gradually dropped 
off during the progress of the rebellion. 

On the ^th of June there was a mutiny at Jhansi, — a little Mutiny at 
chiefship of Bundelkund, which had lapsed to tlie British 
government in 1853 from w’ant of natural heirs. ’ The toym 
was situated about a hundred and forty miles to the south 
of Agra. 1 1 was garrisoned entirely by sepoys, and the mutiny 
was of the usual tyi>e. The sepoys went about burning and 
murdering ; whilst tjje Europeans, including women and chil- 
dren, and numbering fifty-five in all, took refuge in the fort. 
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At this moment, the Rinf of Jhansi, the widow of the 
deceased chief, sent gtins and elephants to help the 
mutineers. She was a vindictive woman, inflamed with the 
blind ferocity of an oriental, and burning to be revenged on 
the English for not having been entrusted with the adoption 
of a son, and the Aanagement of the little prin'C:ipality. 

The fugitives in the fort were shfott o ^provisions; they 
could not have held out for twenty-four hours longer. The 
Rdni solemnly sworeithat if they sumndered tliePfort without 
further fighting, their lives should be spared, and they should 
be conducted in safety to some other station. The rebel 
sepoys took the same oath, and ‘che little garrison were 
tempted to accept the terras, and leave the fort two by two. 
With fiendish treachery the whole fifty-five, — men, women, 
and children,— were seized and boundf and butchered in 
cold blood, by tlie orders of the Rdni. 

Still more terrible and treacherous were the tragedies 
enacted at Cawnporc, a city situated on tho Ganges about 
fifty-five miles to the southwest of Lukhnow. Cawnporc 
had been in the possession of the English ever since tiie 
beginning of the century, and for many years w^as one of 
the most important Military stations in India; but the 
extension of the British empire over the Punjab had 
diminished the impoitar.ee of Cawnporc; and the last 
European regiment quartered there had been removed to 
the north-west at ihc close of the previous year. 

In May 1857, there were four native regiments at Cawn- 
pore, numbering 3,500 sepoys. There were no Europeans 
whatever, excepting the regimental officers, and sixty-one 
artillerymen. To these were added small dctacliments of 
European soldiers, which had been sent in the hour of 
peril from Lukhnow and Benares^ during the month of 
May. 1 

The station of Cawnpore was commanded by Sir Hugh 
Wheeler, a distinguished general in the Companjj's service, 
who was verging on his seventieth year. He had spent fifty- 
four years in India, and had served only with native troops. 
He must have known the sepoys better than any other 
European in India. He had led them against their own 
countrymen under Lord Lake ; against foreigners during the 
Afghan war; and against Sikhs during both campaigns in the 
Punjab* 
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The news of the revolt at Meerut threw the sepoys into a.d. 

a ferment at every military station in Hindustan. Rumours *^57 

of mutiny, or coming mutiny, formed almost the only topic of 
of conversation ; yet in nearly every sepoy regiment the European 
European officers put faith in their men, and fondly be- officers in 
lifved thaf though the rest of the army might revolt, yet J^cpoys. 
their own corps^oifld prove faithful. Such was eminently 
the case at Cawnpore, yet (iencral Wheeler seems to have 
known betfer. Whilst* the European* officers continued to * 
sleep ever/ night in the sepoy lines, the old veteran made 
his' preparations for meeting the coming storm. 

European combataflts were very few at C«awnpore, but European 
European impedimenta were very heavy. Besides the wives non-com- 
apd families of the regimental officers of the sepoy regi- 
ments, there was«. large European mercintile communily. thc"i3^r 
Moreover, whilst the 32 iid Foot was quarteied at Liikhnow, of refuge, 
the wives, families, and invalids of the regiment were residing 
at Cawnpore.* It was thus necessary to securt* a place of 
refuge for this miscellaneous multitude of Europeans in 
tfie event of a rising of the sepoys. Accordingly (ieneral 
Wheeler pitched upon some old barracks which had once 
belonged to a European regiment ; and he oidered earth- 
works to be thrown ut), and supplies of all kinds to be 
stored up, in order to stand a siege. Unfortunately there 
was fatal neglect somewhere ; for when the crisis came the 
defences were found to be worthless, whilst the supplies 
were insufficient for the besieged. 

All this while the adopted son of the ex-Peishwa was Nana 
residing at Bithoor, about six miles from Cawnpore. His Sahib, 
real name was Dhundu Punt, but he is better kno\vn as 
Nana Sahib. The British governraentiliad refused to award 
him the, absurd life pension of eighty thousand pounds ster- of Bithoor. 
ling, which had been granted*to his nominal father ; but he 
had inherited at least half a million from the ex-Peislnva ; 
and he ^as allowed to keep six guns, to entertain as many 
followers as he pleased, and to live in half royal state in 
a castellated palace at Bithoor. He continued to nurse 
his grievance with all the pertinacity of a Mahratta; 
but at the same time he professed a great love for 
European society, and was profuse in his hospitalities to 
English officers, ajid was popularly known as the Raja of 
Bithoor. 


T T 2 
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When the news arrived of the revolt at Meerut on the 
lotli of May, the Nana was loud in his professions of at- 
tachment to the English. He engaged to organise 1,500 
fighting men to act against the sepoys in the event of an 
outbreak. On the 21st of May there was an alarm. Euro- 
pean ladies and families, with all European nbn-conibat- 
ants, were removed into the barracks f and Ocneral Wheeler 
actually accepted from the Nana the help of two hundred 
Mahrattas and a coupie of guns to giiard the IreSsury. The 
alarm, however, soon blew over, and the Naila look up 
his abode at the civil station at Cawnpore, as a proof of 
the sincerity of his professions. ^ 

At last, on the night of the 4th of June, the sepoy regi- 
ments at Cawnpore broke out in mutiny. They were ^Iriven 
to action by the same mad terror which hasd been manifested 
elsewhere. They cared nothing for the Moghul, nothing for 
the pageant king at Delhi ; but they had been panic-stricken 
by extravagr^nt stories of coming destniction.' It was whis- 
pered amongst them that the parade ground was undermined 
with powder, and that Hindus and Muhammadans were Xb 
be assembled on a given day and blown into the air. In- 
toxicated with fear and bhang, they rushed out in the 
darkness,— yelling, shooting, and burning according to their 
wont ] and when their excitement was somewhat spent, they 
marched ofif towards Delhi. Sir Hugh Wheeler could do 
nothing. He might have retreated with the whole body of 
Europeans from Cawnpore to Allahabad ; but there had 
been a mutiny at Allahabad, and moreover he had no means 
of transport. Subsequently he heard that the muliricers had 
reached the first stage on the road to Delhi, and conse- 
quently he saw no ground for alarm. 

Meanwhile the brain of Nana SahiJa^.)iad been turned by 
wild dreams of vengeance and sovereignty. He thought 
not only to wreak his malice upon the English, but to 
restore the extinct Mahratta empire, and reign over Hindu- 
stan as the represenUitive of the forgotten Peishwas. The 
stampede of the sepoys to Delhi was fatal to his mad ambition. 
He overtook the mutineers, dazzled them with fiibles of the 
treasures in Wheeler's entrenchment, and brought them back 
to Cawnpore to carry out his vindictive and visionary schemes. 

At early morning on Saturday, the 6th of June, General 
Wheeler received a letter from the Nana, announcing that 
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he was about to attack the entrenchment. The veteran a.d. 
was taken by surprise, but at once ordered all the European 
officers to join the party in the barracks, and prepare for Tijr^n- 
the defence. But the mutineers were in no hurry for the ing letter 
advance. They preferred booty to battle, and turned aside to General 
to plun(lei%the cantonment and city, murdering every Clins- Wheeler, 
tian that came 4^ tUyr way, and not sparing the houses of 
their own countrymen. They appropriated all the cannon 
and amrnijnition in thg magazine by way of prei^ration for . 
the siege j ^but some were wi.se enough to desert the rebel 
army, and steal away to their homes \tith their ill-gotten 
spoil. • 

About noon the main body of the mutineers, swelled by Siege of 
the numerous retainers of the Nana, got their guns into Cawnpore, 
position, and opened fire on the entrenchment. For nine- to 25111 
teen days — fioni the 6tli to the 25th of June — the garrison 
struggled manfulfy against a raking fire and fearful odds, 
amidst sceiujp of suflering and bloodshed whijh cannot be 
recalled without a shudder. It was the height of the hot 
#i'eaiher in Hindustan. A blazing sun was burning over the 
heads of the besieged ; and to add to their misery, one 
of tlie barracks containing the sick and wounded was de- 
stroyed by lire. The besiegers, however, in spite of their 
overwhelming numbers, were utterly unable to carry the 
entrem luncnt by storm, but continued to pour in a raking 
fire. Meanwhile the garrison was starving from want of 
provisions, and hampered by a multitude of heljiless womfen 
and chihlren. Indeed, but for the latter contingency, the 
gallant band would haVe rushed out ot the entrencliment, 
and cut a way through the mob of sepoys, or j'erislicd 
in the attempt. As it was, they coul^ only fight on, waiting 
for reinforcements that never came, until fever, sunstroke, 
hungef, madness, flr^the en(£my*s foe, delivered them from 
their sufiering and despair. 

On the 25th June a woman brought a slip of waiting 
from th!j Nana, jiroinising to give a safe passage to Allaha- 
bad to all who were willing to lay down their arms.^ Had 
there been no women or children the European garrison 
would never have dreamt of surrender. The massacre at 

^ Nana Sahib pretended to grant this bo.in only to tho^-c who were not 
connected with the acts of Lord Dalhousie. Subsecpient events prove 
that thib was sheer Hypocrisy, 
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A.D. Patna a century before had taught a lesson to Englishmen 
which ought never to have been forgotten. As it was there 
Trea^ were some who wanted to fight on till the bitter end. But 
erous the majority saw that there was no hope for the women or 
proposals the children, the sick or the wounded, except by accepting 
of Nana the proffered termsc Accordingly the pride of Englislunen 
Sahib, armistice was proc^imeij^, 

Negotia- Next morning the terms were negotiated. The English 
tions for a garrison were to surrender their position, their guns, and 
2i^toe treasure, but to* march out with their arms, and with 
^ * sixty rounds of ammunition in the pouch of every man. 

Nana Sahib on his part was to afford a safe conduct to the 
river bank, about a mile off ; to provide carriage for the 
conveyance of the women and children, the sick and the 
wounded ; and to furnish boats for carryii^g the whole party, 
numbering some four hundred and fifty individuals, down 
the river Ganges to Allahaliad. The N'^ana accepted the 
terms, but demanded the evacuation of the entrenchment 
that very night. General Wheeler protested against this 
proviso. The Nana began to bully, and to threaten that 
he would open fire. He was told that he might carry the 
entrenchment if he could, but that the English had enough 
powder left to blow both aimics into the air. Accordingly 
the Nana agreed to wait till the morrow. 

Embarka- At early morning on the 27th of June the garrison began 
tionontheto move from the entrenchment to the place of embarka- 
2nMune marched on foot ; the women and children 

* ^ ' were carried on ele|)hants and bullock-carts, whilst the 

wounded were mostly conveyed in palanquins. Forty boats 
with thatched roofs, known as budgerows, were moored in 
shallow water at a little distance from the bank ; and the 
crowd of fugitives were forced to wade through the river to 
the bpats. By nine o'clock the. whole^cftir hundred and fifty 
were huddled on board, and the boats prepared to leave 
Cawnpore. 

The Suddenly a bugle was sounded, and a murderous fire of 

massacre grape shot and musketry was opened upon the wretched 
river passengers from both sides of the river. At the same time 

the thatching of many of the budgerows was found to be 
on fire, and the flames began to spread from boat to boat. 
Numbers were murdered in the river, but at last the firing 
ceased. A few escaped down the river, ‘but only four men 
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survived to tell the story of the massacre.* A mass of fu^i- a.d. 

tives were dragged ashore ; the women and children, to the *^57 

number of a hundred and twenty-five, were carried off and 
lodged in a house near the head-quarters of the Nana. The 
men were ordered to immediate execution. One of them 
had presCiVed a prayer-book, and was permitted to read a 
few sentences the# liturgy to his doomed companions. 

Then the fatal order was given; the sepoys poured in a 
volley of musketry, an^l all was over.^ 

On the B5t of July Nana Sahib went off to his palace at Corona- 
Bithoor, and was proclaimed Peishwa. He took his scat 
upon the throne, and ivas installed with all the ceremonies 
of sovereignty, whilst the cannon roared out a salute in his 
honour. At night the whole place was illuminated, and the 
hours of darkness were whiled away with feasting and fire- 
works. But his Jtriumph was short-lived. The MuhamnSa- 
dans were plotting against him at Cawnporc. The people 
were leavingtthe city to escape the coming stojm, and were 
taking refuge in the villages, English reinforcements were 
nt last coming up from Allahabad, whilst the greedy sepoys 
were clamouring for money and gold bangles. Accordingly 
tlie Nana hastened back to Cawnpore, and scattered wealth 
with a lavish hand ; and sought to hide his fears by boast- 
ful proclamations, and to drown his anxieties in drink and 
debauchery. 

Within a few days more the number of helpless prisoners ^la^sacre 
WMS increased to two hundred. There had been a mutiny 
at Futtehgurh, higher up th^ river, and the fugitives had lied p^tteh- 
in boats to Cawnpore, a distance of eighty miles. They gurh. 
knew nothing of what had transpired, and were all taken 
prisoners by the rebels, and broughj on shore. The men 
were all butchered in the presence of the Nana ; the women 
and children, eigfnj in number, were sent to join the 
wretched sufferers in the house near the Nana. 

Meanwhile Colonel Neill, commanding the Madras Fusi- 
liers,^ was pushing up from Calcutta, ile was bent on the 

1 The survivors were Lieutenants Mowbray-Thomsoti, and Delafosse ; 
and Privates Murphy and Sullivan. 

* The Madras Fusiliers was a European regiment which had been 
raised by the East Intlia Cooniany for local service. It fought under 
Clive at Arcot and Plassy. At the amalgamation of the amiy of the 
Company willi thataof the Queen it became the 102nd Foot. 
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A.n. relief of Cawnpore and Lukhnow, but was delayed on the 
way by the mutinies at Benares and Allahabad. In July 
he was joined at Allahabad by a column under General 
Havelock, who was destined within a few short weeks to 
win a lasting name in history. 

(General General Havciopk was a Quccn’s Officer of forty years 
Havelock : standing ; but he had seen more Sfrvifc in India than 
perhaps any other officer in Her Majesty s army. He liad 
cia I les. Burma war, the Kdbul war, ;he Gwalior 

campaign of 1843, and the Punjab campaigr^ ot 1845-6. 
He was a pale, thin, thoughtful man ; small in stature, but 
burning with the aspirations of a puritan hero. Religion 
was the ruling principle of his life, and military glory was 
his master passion. He had just returned to India after 
commanding a division in the Persian war. Abste»nious to 
a* fault, he was able, in spite of his advancing years, to 
bear up against the heat and rain of Hindustan during the 
deadliest season of the year. 

Advance of On. the 7 th of July General Havelock left ^Allahabad for 

Havelock Cawnpore. The force at his disposal did not exceed 2,oo^p 
^wards Europeans and Sikhs. He had heard of the massacre 

7thto^6th Cawnpore on the 27th of June, and burned to avenge it. 

July. On the 12th of July he defeated a large force of mutineers 
and Mahrattas at Futtehpore. On the 15th he inflicted two 
more defeats on the enemy. Havelock was now within 
twenty-two miles of Cawnpore, and he halted his men to 
rest for the night. But news arrived that the women and 
children were still alive at Cawnpore, and that tlic Nana 
had taken the field with a large force to oppose his advance. 
Accordingly Havelock marched fourteen miles that same 
night, and on the following morning, within eight miles of 
Cawmpore, the troops ‘bivouacked beneath some trees. 
Massacre On that same night, tlie 15th of Jufy,'^the crowning atro- 
of women city was committed at Cawilpore. The rebels, who had 
dlnen^a^^* been defeated by Havelock, returned to the Nana with the 
Cawnpore, of their disaster. In revenge the Nana ordbred the 

iSth July/ slaughter of the two hundred women and children. The 
poor victims were literally hacked to death, or almost to 
death, with swords, bayonets, knives, and axes. Next 
morning the bleeding remains of dead and dying were 
dragged to a neighbouring well and thrown in. 

At two o'clock in the afternoon after the massacre, the 
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force un^cr Havelock was again upon the march for Cawn- a.d. 

pore. The heat was fearful; many of the troops were *^57 

struck down by the sun, and the cries for water were con- 
linuoiis. Eut for two miles the column toiled on, and Cawnpore, 
then came in sight of the enemy. Havelock had only 1,000 16th July. 

Europeans 300 Sikhs; he had no#caA'alry, and his 

artillery was infcri|?r. #The enemy numbered 5,000 men, 
aimed and trained ^y British officers, strongly entrenched, 
with two ])atj:eries of guns of heavy calibre. Havelock’s 
artillery failed, to silence* the batteries, *and he ordered the 
Europeans to charge with the bayonet. On they went in 
the face of a shower of ^rape, but The bayonet charge was 
as irresistible at Cawnporc as at Assaye. The enemy fought 
for a while like men in a death struggle. Nana Sahib was 
with' them, but nothing is known of his exploits. At last 
they broke and fled, Xncl there was no cavalry to pursue them. 

As yet nothing wife known of the butchery of the women Advance^ 
and children. Havelock halted for the night, and next mom- 
ing marched hisTorce into the station at Cawnpore.* 'The men Cawnporc 
bi*l]jild the scene of the massacre, and saw the bleeding and 
remains in the well. But the murderers had vanished, no Bithoor, 
one knew whither. Havelock advanced to Bithoor, and iT^Juiy. 
destroyed the palace of the Mahratta. Subsequently he was 
joined by Geneial Neill, with reinforcements from Allaha- 
bad ; and on the 20th of July he set out for the relief of 
Lukhnow, leaving Cawnpore in charge of General Neill. 

The defence of Lukhnow against fifty thousand rebels Oude : 
was, next to the siege of Delhi, the greatest event. in the S®"*^***^^ 
mutiny The whole province of Oude was in a blaze of 
insurrection. The Talukdars were exasperated at the hard 
measure dealt out to them before the appointment of Sir 
Henr)' Lawrence as Chief Commissioner.* Disbanded sepoys, 
returning <0 their homt* in Ojide, swelled the tide of dis- 
affection. Bandits that had been suppressed urtder British 
administration returned to their old w'ork of robbery and 
brigandage.* All classes took advantage of the anarchy to 
murder the money lenders.^ Meanwhile the country was 
bristling with the fortresses of the TaWkdars; and the 

' Money lenders in India arc a sj>ecial institution. The masses are 
in a normal slate of debt. They are compelled by custom to incur 
large expenses at cver^a marriage and festival, and in consequence 
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cultivators, deprived of the protection of the English, 
naturally flocked for refuge to the strongholds of their old 
masters. 

The English, who had been lords of Hindustan ever since 
the beginning of the century, had been closely besieged in 
the Residency at Lukhnow ever since the final outbreak of 
the 30th of May. For nearly two months tht garrison had 
held out with a dauntless intre^uhltjT,^ whilst confidently 
waiting for reinforcements that seemed never to come. 
“Never surrender’^ had been hcfin the first 'the passionate 
conviction of Sir Henry Lawrence ; and tlie massacre at 
CaTOpore on the 27tli of June impressed every seddier in 
the garrison with a like resolution.^ On the 2ncl of July the 
Muchi Bawun was abandoned, and the garrison and 
stores removed to the Residency. On the 4th of Jul^' Sir 
Henry Lawrence was killed by the bursting of a shell in a 
room where he lay wounded ; and his dying counsel to those 
around him was “ Never surrender ! ** 

On the^‘2oth of July the rebel force round Lukhnow heard 
of the advance of General Havelock to Cawnpore, and 
attacked the Residency in overwhelming force. They Rdjpt 
up a continual fire of musketry whilst pounding away with 
their heavy guns ; but the garrison held their ground against 
shot and shell, and before the day was over the dense masses 
of assailants were forced to retire from the walls. 

Between the 70th and 25th of July General Havelock 

arc driven to borrow of money lender^. An enormou.s rate of inlcre-t i$ 
charged, and a son becomes responsible for the debts of his father. 

Under native rule loans were regaixled as debts of houx^ur, or rather 
of piety. They might possibly be recoverecl in a civil u ilmnal, but 
native ’courts were hopelessly corrupt, and the judge alwnys appro- 
priated a fourth of IhCjClaim as his rightful fee. Accordingly the pay- 
ment was regarded not so much a legal obligation as an act of piety, 
except in cases of forgery or cheating, o 

The introduction of iiritish afiministration put all such debts on a 
new footing, A money lender could enf >rcc the payment of a decree 
in the civil court ; and lands and personal property were alike treated 
as available as-sets. Accordingly soon after the annexaticM of Oude the 
people became very bitter against the EnglKh courts. When the courts 
were closed in consequence of the mutiny, the people wreaked their 
vengeance upon the money lenders. 

A law against usury would scarcely remedy the evil. The people 
have been 50 long accustomed to high rates of interest, that they would 
continue to pay them in spite of the law, from a sense of religious 
oliligation. 
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began to cross the Ganges, and make his way into Oude a.d. 
territory; but he was unable to relieve Lukhnow. His ^^57 
small force was weakened by heat and fever, and reduced by Hawick’s 
cholera and dysentery ; whilst the enemy occupied strong campaign 
positions on both flanks. In the middle of August he fell in Oude ; 
back upon Cat^npore. Meanwhile Generai Neill was threat- hs failure, 
cned on his right Uj^thtiNana, who re-occupied Bithoor in 
great strength ; and on his left by a large force of rebel 
sej)oys ; and he could no^ attack either yithout leaving his 
emreiichment Exposed to the other. 

On the 16th of August Havelock left a detachment at Victory at 
(^awnpore, and advanceti towards Bithoor with 1,500 men. 

He found the enemy drawn up in a position which revealed . 
the liandiwQrk of a born general. I'hc infantry were i)osted return to 
in front of an entrenched battery, which was nearly.Cawnpoie. 
masked with sugar cjnes, and defended with thick ramparts 
of mud. 'Phis position was flanked on both sides by en- 
trenched quadrangles filled with sepoys, and sliieltered by 
plantations of sugar cane.^ Havelock brought up his guns 
irm>opencd fire ; but the infantry had only been posted in 
front of the enemy’s entrenchment to draw the English on. 

'Phe moment Havelock’s guns began to fiie, the infantry 
retreated into their defences, whilst the batteiies poured 
•a storm of shot and shell upon the ad\ancing line of the 
Ikitish army. After twenty minutes Plavclock saw that his 
guns made no inqjrcssion on the enemy's fire, and ordered a 
charge with the bayonet. Again the English bayonets pre- 
vailed against native batteries, and the enemy fled in all 
directions, Havelock, however, had no cavalry for the pur- 
suit, and was compelled once more to fall back on Caw'npore. 

Thus ended Havelock’s first campaigg for the relief of 
Lukhnow.^ 

All this* while the iSanratta and Rajput princes remained Rajputs 
loyal to the British government. They had nothing to do 
with the sjpoy mutiny, for they were evidently taken by 
surprise and could not understand it ; and if some held Holkar. 
aloof, and appeared to await events, there were others who 
made common cause with the British government at the 

' The only rebel leader who showed a real genius for war throughout 
the mutinies was a Mahratta Brahman, in the service of the Naua, 
known a'i Tantia Topi.^ No doubt it was 'laiitia T^^pi who drew up 
the rebel army at Bithoor. 
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A- f>. outset. But the sepoys in the subsidiary armies, who were 
commanded by British officers, were as much terrified and 
troubled by the greased cartridges as those in the Bengal 
regiments; and the revolt at Delhi on the nth of May 
acted upon them in the same way as it acted upon the sepoys 
in British territories. The Gwalior contingent, which was 
largely composed of Oude soldiery, vas more than once 
inclined to mutiny ; but Mahdraja Sindia managed to tem- 
porise with them ; and they did not finally brfedc away from 
Gwalior until the following October. At Indore the army of 
Holkar broke out in mutiny and attacked the British Resi- 
dency, and then went off through Gwalior territory to join 
the rebels near Agra ; but at that time the Gwalior soldiery 
were tolerably staunch, and refused to accompany them.^ 
Delhi, the» During the four months that followa:! the revolt at Delhi 
head- on the nth of May, all political interest was centred at the 
centre of ancient capital of the sovereigns of Hindustvan. The public 
revo t. mind wa» occasionally distracted by the cuivent of events at 
Cawnpore and Lukhnow, as well as at other stations which 
need not be particularised; but so long as Delhi remafiittl' 
in the hands of the rebels, the native princes were be- 
wildered and alarmed ; and its prompt recapture was deemed 
of vital importance to the prestige of the British government, 
and the re-establi&hmcnt of British sovereignty in Hindu- 
stan. The Great Moghul had been little better than a 
mummy for more than half a century; and Bahadur Shah 
was a mere tool and puppet in the hands of rebel sepoys ; 
but nevertheless the British government had to ck*al with the 
astounding fact that the rebels were fighting under his name 
and standard, just as Afghans and Mahrattas had done in 
the days of Ahmad Shah Ddrani and Mahadaji Sindia. To 
make matters worse, the roads to 5>elhi were opep from the 

0 

* Major, afterwards, General Sir PIcnry Durand, who had served for 
eight years a.s political agent at Bhopal, was residing at Indore at this 
crisis, as agent to the Governor-General in Central Indiil. Die Resi- 
dency at Indore held out until the safety of tlie ladie.^ ai.d their families 
was secured ; and the subsequent hoi^pitable recepiion of the refugees 
by the late Begum of Bhopal is a touching illu.stration of the loyally 
of a native princess towards the British government. 

Sir John Kaye, in the first edition of his history of the sepoy revolt, 
was unfortunately led to give currency to an untrue statement ah nit 
Major Durand’s conduct at Indore. It is gratifying to know that before 
he died he publicly retracted the in.sinuation. 
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south and east ; and nearly every outbreak in Hindustan a.d. 
was followed by a stampede of mutineers to tlie old capital *^57 
of the Moghuls. 

Meanwhile, in the absence of railways, there were unfor- The 
tunatc delays in bringing up troops and guns to stamp out Punjab 
the fires of t;bellion at the head centra^ The highway John 
from Calcutta to %llTi #was blocked up by mutiny and theYalva^* 
insurrection ; and every European soldier sent up from tion of 
Calcutta was -stopped foi; the relief of Jknares, Allahabad, India. 
Cawnpore, or Lukhnow. Rut the possession of the Punjab 
at this crisis proved to be the salvation of the empire. Sir 
John I^wrence, the Chiei Commissioner, was called upon to 
I)erform almost superhuman work : — to maintain order in a 
newly conquered province ; to suppress mutiny and dis- 
aftection amongst thg very sepoy regiments from Bengal who. 
were supposed to garrison the country ; and to send rein- 
forcements of troops an<l guns, and supplies of all descrip- 
tions, to the siefl^ of Delhi. Fortunately the Sikhs^had been 
only a few short years under British administration ; they 
♦ b**iinot forgotten the miseries that prevailed under the native 
government, and could a|)preciate the many blessings they 
enjoyed under British rule. They were staunch to the 
British government, and eager to be led against the rebels. 

•In some cases terrible punishment was meted out to 
mutinous Bengal sepoys within the Punjab;* but the im- 
perial interests at stake were sutficient to justify every severity, 
although all must regret the painful necessity that called for 
such extreme measures. 

On the 8lh of June, about a month after the revolt at Barnard’s 
Delhi, Sir Henry Barnard took the field at Alipore, about 
ten miles from the rebel capital He d|^*feated an advance 
division of the eneny and then marched to the Ridge, ^ 

• 

^ The deaths of succesive Commanders-in chief led to other delays. 

The news of the revolt at Delhi brought General Anson down from 
Simla to undtrtake the siege of Delhi ; but he died at Kurnal on the 
27th of May. Sir Henry Barnard who succeeded him as Commander- 
in-chief, died on the 5th July, General Heed succeeded Barnard, but 
was compelled by ill health to resign the appointment on the 17th 
July. 'General Wilson of the Bengal artillery then took the command, 
whilst Col mel Batrd Smith was chief engineer, 

® The wholesale executions in the 26tn regiment of native infantry, 
which were carried out by the late Mr. Cooper, can only be justified by 
$tern neccsbity. 
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A.D. and re-occupied the old cantonment which had been 
*^57 abandoned on the nth of May. So far it was clear that 
the rebels were unable to do anything in the open field, 
although they might fight bravely under cover. They 
numbered about thirty thousand strong ; they had a very 
powerful artillery, •and ample stores of ammifiition * whilst 
there was an abundance of provisioifwitilin the city through- 
out the siege. 

Defences The defences of JDelhi covered ^an area of* three square 
uf Delhi, miles. The walls consisted of a series of bastions, about 
sixteen feet high, connected by long curtains, with occasional 
martello towers to aid the flanking® fire. Every bastion was 
mounted with eleven guns; namely, one on the salfent, 
three on each face, and two on each flank. Both basjions 
^nd curtains were built of masonry abojit twelve feet thick. 
Running round the base of these bastiqns and curtains was 
a berm or terrace varying in width from fifteen to thirty feet, 
having oiuiits exterior edge a wall loop-hol®d for musketry. 
The whole was surrounded by a ditch twenty feet deep and 
twenty-five feet wide.* On the eastern side of the cityniit 
river Jumna ran past the palace of the king and the old 
state prison of Selimgurn. The bridge of boats leading to 
Meerut was in front of Selimgurh. 

City gates. There were seven gates to the city, namely, Lahore gate, 
Ajmfr gate, Turkoman gate, Delhi gate, Mori gate, Kdbiil 
gate, and Kashmir gate. The principal street was the 
Chandni Chouk, which ran in a direct line from the Delhi 
gate to the palace of the Moghuls. The great mosque, 
known as the Juma Musjid, stands on a rocky eminence 
at the back of the Chandni Chouk. 

British The British cam^ on the Ridge presented a picture at 
camp on once varied and striking; — long lijeg of European tents, 
the- <idge. (hatched hovels of the native servants, rows of horses, parks 
of artillery, English soldiers in their grey linen coats and 
trousers, Sikhs with their red and blue turbans, Afghans with 
their gay head-dresses and coloured saddle-cloths, and the 
Ghorkas in Kilmarnock bats and woollen coats. There 

1 Meeting of the Bengal Army, London, 1858, Bacon*s First Im- 
pressions of Hindustan, London, 1837. The loop-holed wall was a 
continuation of the escarp or inner wall of the ditch. The counter- 
scarp, or outer wall of the ditch, was not of n^asonry, but was a mere 
earthen slope of easy incline. 
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were but few Hmdu sepoys in the British ranks, but the a.d. 
native servants were very numerous. In the rear were the ^^57 
booths of the native bazars ; and further out in the plain 
were thousahds of camels, bullocks and baggage horses. 

Still further to the rear was a small river crossed by two 
bridges ; butlhe bridges were subsequentTy blown up. On 
the extreme right flifc camp, on a spot nearest the city 
walls, was a battery on an eminence, known as the Mound 
battery, whidh faced tho» Mori gate. Hard by was Hindu 
Rao’s* housd, the head-quarters of the army during the 
siege. From the summit of the Ridge was to be seen the 
river Jumna winding aldng to the left of the city; — the 
bridge of boats, the towers of the palace, the minarets of 
the great mosque of the Jiima Musjid, the house roofs and 
gardens of the doomed city, and the picturesque walls, witl> 
batteries here and there sending forth white clouds of smoke 
among the green foliage that clustered round the ramparts. 

To the right* of the Mound battery was the ©Id suburb Old 
known as the Subzi Mundi. It was the vegetable bazar s*uburbs. 
irtitfch figures in the scandalous stories of the later xMoghul 
princes as the scene of their frolics and debaucheries. It 
was occupied by old houses, gardens with high walls, and 
narrow streets and lanes ; and thus it furnished the very 
cover which makes AsiaticwS brave.*^ Similar suburbs inter- 
vened between the actual defences of Delhi and the whole 
line of the English position. 

Por many weeks the British army on the Ridge w'as Delay of 
unable to attempt siege operations. It was, in fact, the be- . 
sieged, rather than the besiegers ; for although the bridges 
in the rear were blowm up, the camp was exposed to 
continual assaults from all tlie other sidts. 

On the 23 rd of J^n^ the hundredth anniversary of the 
bkttle of Plassy, the enemy matie a greater effort than ever 

^ Hindu Rao is one of the forgotten celebrities who flourished 
about fifty years ago. He was a brother of Baiza Bai, llie ambitious 
widow of J ‘aulat Rao Sindia, who worried Lord William Bcntinck. 

Hindu Rao had a claim to the throne of Gwalior, but was out- 
witted by his strong-minded sUter, and sent to live at Delhi on a lakh of 
rupees per annum, ten thousand pounds a year. Like the great 
Jasv\ant Rao Holkar, he was a victim to cherry brandy. 

* I’he Subzi Mundi was subsequently cleared from all the rubbish 
and At the Imperial Assemblage at 1 )elhi, on the ist of January, 

1877, it formed the site of part of the Vice-Regal encampment. 
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A.D, to carry the British position. The attack began on the right 
^^57 from the Subzi Miindi, its object being to capture the 

General Mound battery. Finding it impossible to carry the battery, 

assault the rebels confined themselves to a hand to hand conflict 
on the in the Subzi Mundi. The deadly struggle continued for 
British many hours ; and as the rebels came up in Overwhelming 
it was fortunate tliat thj Avo^^bridges in the rear 
^ ^ * had been blown up the night before, or the assault might 

have had a diflfercijt termination. c It was ndt until after 
sunset that the enemy was compelled to retire with the 
loss of a thousand men. Similar actions were frequent 
during the month of August; but rtieanwhile reinforcements 
were coming up, and the end was drawing nigh. 

Prepara- Ib the middle of August, Brigadier John Nicholson, oi\e of 
lions for ^the most distinguished officers of the time, came up from the 
storaing Punjab with a brigade and siege train. Op the 4th of Suptem- 
AuSi’t ^ heavy train of artillery was brought in from Feroze- 

and P^^^c. The British force on the Ridge now exceeded 8,000 

September# men. Hitherto the artillery had been too weak to attempt 
to breach the city walls; but now fifty-four heavy gfhif 
were brought into position and the siege began in earnest. 
From the 8th to the 12th of September four batteries 
poured in a constant storm of shot and shell ; number one 
was directed against the Kashmir bastion, number two 
against the right flank of the Kashmir bastion, number 
three against the Water bastion, and number four against 
the Kashmir and V/aler gates and bastions. On the 13th 
of September the breaches were declared to be practicable, 
and the following morning was fixed for the final assault 
upon the doomed city. 

Final At thiee o’clock in the morning of the 14th September, 

assaul^ three assaulting columns were formed yi the trenches, whilst 
14th Sep- a fourth was kept in reserve. The first column was led by 
lember. Brigadier Nicholson; the second by Brigadier Jones; the 
third by Colonel Campbell ; and the fourth, or jeserve, by 
Brigadier Longfield. 

Fighting The powder bags were laid at the Kashmir gate by 
inside Lieutenants Home and Salkeld. The explosion followed, 

Delhi, and the third column rushed in, and pushed towards the 

2 ^ Musjid. Meanwhile the first column under Nicholson 

escaladed the breaches near the Kashmir gate, and pushed 
along the ramparts towards the Kdbuf gate, carrying the 
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several bastions in the waj. Here it was met by the second a.d. 
column under Brigadier Jones, who had escaladed the 
breach at the Water bastion. The advancing columns were 
met by a ceaseless fire from terraced houses, mosques, and 
other buildings ; and John Nicholson, the hero of tlie day, 
whilst atteiiipling to storm a narrow stftet near the Kdbul 
gate, was strucke^owi^ by a shot and mortally wounded. 

Then followed six days of desperate warfare. No quarter 
was given lo men witiv, arms in theii; hands ; but women 
and childrer> were spared, and only a few of the peaceable 
inhabitants were sacrificed during the storm. 

On the 2oth of September the gates of th.e old fortified Capture of 
palace of the* Moghuls were broken open, but the royal jjje palace: 
inmates had fled. No one was left but a few wounded 
sepoys and fugitive fanatics. The old king, Bahadur Shah, Huma- 
had gone off to the^ great mausoleum without the city, known yun*s 
as the tomb of Humiyun. It was a vast quadrangle raised 
on terraces aud inclosed with walls. It contayied towers, 
buildings, and monumental marbles, in memory of different 

:mbers of the once distinguished family ; as well as ex^ 
tensive gardens, surrounded with cloistered cells for the 
accommodation of pilgrims. 

On the 21st of September Captain Hodson rode to the Hodson’s 
tomb, arrested the king, and brought him back to Delhi arrest of 
with other members of the family, and lodged them in the ’ 

palace. The next day he went again with a hundred horse- 
men, and arrested two sons of the king in the midst of a princes, 
crowd of armed retainers, and brought them away in a 
native carriage. Near the city the carriage was surrounded 
by a tumultuous crowd ; and Hodson, who was afraid of a 
rescue, shot both princes with his pistol, and placed their 
bodies in a public place on the walls for all men to see. 

Thus Tell the impAial city ;• captured by the army under Re. 
Brigadier Wilson before the arrival of any of the reinforcements occupation 
from England. The losses were heavy. From the beginning • 

of the siege to the close the British army at Delhi had nearly 
4,000 killed and wounded. The casualties on the side of 
the rebels were never estimated. Two bodies of sepoys 
broke away from the city, and fled down the valleys of the 
Jumna and Ganges, followed by two flying columns under 
Brigadiers Greathed and Showers. But the great mutiny 
and revolt at DelAi had been stamped out ; and the flAg 

u u 
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BRITISH INDIA. [Part III. 

of England waved triumphantly over the capital of 
Hindustan. 

The capture of Delhi, in September 1857, was the turning 
point in the sepoy mutinies. The revolt was crushed beyond 
redemption ] the rebels were deprived of their head centre ; 
and the Moghul king was a prisoner at the ypercy of the 
power whom he had defied. But khATej-Vere still troubles 
in India. Lukhnow was still beleagured by a rebel army, 
and insurrection still,.ran riot in Oude and Rolwlkund. 

In the middle of August General Havelock had fallen 
back on Cawnpore, after the failure of his first campaign 
for the relief of Lukhnow. Five we«ks afterwards Havelock 
made a second attempt under better auspidcs. Sir Colin 
Campbell had arrived at Calcutta as Commander-in-chief. 
Sir James Outram had come up to Allahj^bad. On the i6ch 
of September, whilst the British troops^ were storming ihe 
streets of Delhi, Outram joined Havelock and Neill at 
Cawnpore jyith 1,400 men. As senior offices, he might have 
assumed the command; but with generous chivalry, the 

Bayard of India” waived his rank in honour of Havelo#la*i 

On the 20th of September General Havelock crossed the 
Ganges into Oude at the head of 2,500 men. The next day 
he defeated a rebel army, and put it to flight, whilst four of 
the enemy’s guns were captiued by Outram at the head of 
a body of volunteer cavalty. On the 23rd Havelock routed 
a still larger rebel force which was strongly posted at a 
garden in the suburbs of Lukhnow, known as the Alumbagh, 
He then halted to give his soldiers a day’s rest. On the 
25th he was cutting his way through the streets and lanes of 
the city of Lukhnow ; — ^running the gauntlet of a deadly 
and unremitting firt from the houses on both sides of the 
streets, and also from guns which gommanded them. On 
the evening of the same day he entered the British en- 
trenchments; but in the moment of victory a chance shot 
carried off the gallant Neill. ^ 

The defence of the British Residency at Lukhnow is a 
glorious episode in the national annals. The fortitude of 
the beleaguered garrison was the admiration of the world. 
The ladies nursed the wounded, and performed every 
womanly duty, with self-sacrificing heroism ; and when the 
fight was over'^they received the well-merited thanks of 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria. * 
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During four long months the garrison had known nothing a. n. 

of what was going on in the outer world They were '^57 

aware of the advance and retreat of Havelock, and that 
was all. At last, on the a^^rd of September, they heard the therdief uf 
booming of the guns at the Alumbagh, On the morning of Lukhnow. 
the 25th ihej could see something of tHfe growing excite- 
ment in the city ; flie p^ple abandoning their houses and 
flying across the river. Snll the guns of the rebels kept up 
a heavy camionade upon the Residepey, and volleys- of 
musketry corjtinued to ])Our upon the besieged from the 
loopholes of the besiegers. Hut soon the firing was heard 
from the city ; the welco*nc sounds came nearer and nearer. 

The excitement of the garrison grew beyond control. 

Presently the relieving force was seen fighting its way 
towards the Residency. Then the pent up feelings of iheb 
garrison burst forth jn deafening cheers ; and wounded men 
in hospital crawled out to join in the chorils of welcome. 

Then followcd^personal greetings as ofticers and jnen came 
pouring in. Hands were frantically shaken on all sides. 

■J ft m i gh bearded soldiers took the children from their raoihei s* 
arms, kissed them with tears rolling down their cheeks, and 
thanked God that they had come in time to save them 
from the fate that had befallen the suflferers at Cawnpore. 

• Thus after a siege of nearly four months Havelock sue- Second 
ceeded in relieving Lukhnow. Hut it was a reinforcement reliefby 
rather than a relief, and was confined to the British Rcsi- 
dency. The siege was not raised ; and the city of Lukhnow jiovemW. 
remained two months longer in the hands of the re’oels. 

Sir James Outram assumed the command, but was com- 
i:)elled to keep on the defensive. Meanwhile reinforcements 
were arriving from England. In November Sir Colin Camj)- 
bell readied Cawnpore ^t the head of a consiilerablc army. 

He left General WinSham witk 2,000 men to take charge 
of the entrenchment at Cawnpore; and then advanced 
against Lujehnow' with 5,000 men and thirty guns. He 
carried several of the enemy’s positions, cut his way to the 
Residency, and at last brought away the beleaguered garrison, 
with all the ladies and children. But not even then could 
he disperse the rebels and re-occupy the city. Accordingly 
he left Outram at the head of 4,000 men in the neighbour- 
hood of Lukhnow, and then returned to Cawnpore. 

On the 24th of November, the day after leaving Lukhnow, 

u u 2 
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General Havelock was carried off by dysentery, and buried 
in the Alumbagh. His death spread a gloom over India, 
but by this time his name had become a household word 
wherever the English language was spoken. In the hour of 
surprise and panic, as successive stories of mutiny and 
rebellion reached* England, and culminated irf the revolt at 
Delhi and massacre at Cawnpore, tlifi viAories of Havelock 
revived the drooping spirits of the British nation, and stirred 
up all hearts to glosify the hero who had stemTned the tide 
of disaffection and disaster. The death of HdVelock, follow- 
ing the story of the capture of Delhi, and told with tlfe same 
breath that proclaim jd the deliverance at Lukhnow, was 
received in England with a universal sorrow that- will never 
be forgotten, so long as men are living who can recal) the 
memory of the mutinies of Fifty-scvenj» 

Sir Colin Campbell was approaching, Cawnpore, when he 
heard the roil of a distant cannonade. There was another 
surprise, tnd unfortunately another disastet. Tantia Topi 
had come once more to the front. That wonderful Mah- 
ratta Brahman had made his way from the side of NWa 
Sahib to the capital of Sindia; and had persuaded the 
Gwalior contingent to break out in open revolt, and march 
against Cawnpore. General Windham was an officer of 
distinction. He had earned his laurels in the Crimean 
campaign, but he was unfamiliar with Asiatic warfare. He 
went out to meet the rebels, and routed the advanced body ; 
but he was outwitted by the consummate genius of Tantia 
Topi. He found himself outflanked, and took alarm, and 
fell back upon the entrenchment ; leaving not only his camp 
equipage and stores, but the whole city of Cawnpore in the 
haniJs of the rebei sepoys.^ To crown all, the bridge of 
boats over the Ganges, by which gii; Colin Campbell was 
expected to cross the river cm his way to Cawnpore, was in 
imminent danger of being destroyed by the rebels. 

Fortunately the bridge escaped the vigilanqp of Tantia 

^ Major Adye of the Royal Artillery was present at the engagement 
and lo t two of his gun^. In sheer desperation he went out at night 
vvith a small party, and succeeded in finding his guns and bringing them* 
back in triumjih. It thus appeared that not even Tantia Topi ctiuld 
persuade Asiatics to keep oh cuard against a night attack ; and hod 
Windham beaten up the enemy’s quarters at midnight he might possibly 
have retrieved his dr asicr. Major Adye is non: General Sir John Adyc^ 
Governor of the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. 
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Topi, and Sir Colin Campbell reached the entrenchment in a.d. 
safety. His first act was to despatch the garrison from *857 
Lukhnow, together with his sick and wounded, down the 
river to Allahabad. He then took the field and routed the Campbell 
Gwalior rebels that repulsed General Windham, and drove at Cawn* 
them out oft Cawnporc. The naval brigade under Sir ' 
William Peel gainld ^rtit renown during these operations, 
handling their 24-pounders like playthings j whilst Generals 
Little and Mansfield and«6rigudier Hope Grant distinguished rebels, 
themselves inithe pursuit of the rebels. 

In Panuary, 1858, the ex-king Bahadur Shah was tried by Trial and 
a military commission atTlelhi, and found guilty of ordering tmisport.!- 
the massacre of Christians, and of waging war against the 
Britisli government. Sentence of death was recorded 
against him ; but ultimately he was sent to Rangoon, with* 
his favourite wife and her son, and kept under surveillance 
as a .state prisoner until his death five years afterwards. 

The subseq«nt history of the sepoy revolt isdittlemore I^rd ^ 
than a detail of the military operations of British troops for 
•‘fWPdisiiersion of the rebels and restoration of order and law. 

Sir Colin Campbell, now Lord Clyde, undertook a general and Kobil- 
campaign against the rebels in Oude and Rohilkund, and kund : 
restored order and law throughout those disaffected pro- O'****®’* 
Vinces ; whilst Sir James Outram drove the rebels out of Liubifow. 
Lukhnow, and ‘re-established British sovereignty in the 
capital of Oude. 

At the same time a column from Bombay under Sir Hugh Brilliant 
Rose, and another from Madras under General Whitlock, caimjaign 
carried out a similar work in Central India and Bundelkund. HughRo«e 
History has scarcely done justice to the brilliant campaign of jq Central 
Sir Hugh Rose in Central India from* the borders of the India. 
Bombay Presidency tQ tj^e banks of the Jumna. The military 
operations of Lord Clyde, wereon a far larger scale, but they 
were conducted in an open and well-peopled country. The 
campaign pf Sir Hugh Rose was carried out amidst the 
jungles, ravines, and broken ground of the Vindhya 
mountains, and the equally secluded region of Bundelkund, 
which for centuries had set the Muhammadan power at 
defiance. With a small but wHt appointed force, a tithe of 
that under Lord Clyde’s command. Sir Hugh Rose captured 
fortresses and wall^ towns, fought battles against enormous 
odd^ and. never for a moment gave the enemy time to 
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breathe. He besieged and captured the rebel fortress of 
Jhansi, where Tantia Topi had come to the help of the Rdni. 
'Fhe bloody-minded Rdnf fled to the jungles ; and Tantia 
Topi escaped to the north-east, and concentrated a rebel 
army of 20,000 n^en near Kalpf on the Jumna. After some 
desperate actions, Sir Hugh Rose utterly joiiteA Tantia Topi, 
and 'scattered his forces in all diftAio^is. Sir Hugh Rose 
considered that he had now brought his campaign in Central 
India to a glorious^:lose ; and he^congratulaled the troops 
under his command at having marched a thousand miles and 
captured a hundred guns. 

But Sir Hugh Rose had reckon^:d without his host. At 
this very time the irre])rcssible Mahratta 13 rahman, Tantia 
Topi, had secretly proceeded to Gwalior, the capital of 
Mahdraja Sindia. He had made C^valior the rallying 
point for all the scattered troops of t»he rebel army ; and 
organised a conspiracy against Sindia to be supported 
by the rebels as fast as they arrived. Thfe plot w-as dis- 
covered in time by the Mahdraja and his minister, Dinkur 
Rao; and it was plain that neither the one nor tlie oTWJfi * 
could have felt the slightest sympathy in a movement for 
upsetting the British government and restoiing a dynasty 
of Peishwas. 


Defeat and Dinkur Rao counselled the Mahdraja to adopt a defensive 
flight of policy until a British force arrived from Agra. But Sindia 
was )-oung and enthusiastic, and anxious to show his loyalty 
to the British government. Accordingly he marched out with 
8.000 men and twenty-five guns to attack the rebel army. 
The f'esult was one of those surprises and disasters which 
characterised different epochs of the mutiny. Sindia’s army 
deserted him, and* either joined the rebels or returned to 
Gwalior. His own body-guard r^rp^ined with .him, and 
fought against the rebels yAih the old Mahratta spirit, but 
they suffered heavily in the action. Sindia was thus com- 
pelled to fly to Dholepore on the road to Agra, where he 
was joined by Dinkur Rao. 

^ New rebel The city of Gwalior, with all its guns, stores, and treasure, 
thus abandoned to the rebels. Nana Sahib was pro- 
TudU^ claiined Peishwa ; and a revolution was beginning of which 
no one at Gwalior could see the ending. In the beginning 
of June, 1858, in the height of the hot, weather, a new rebel 
army, numbering 18,000 men, had sprung into existence in 
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Central India under the command of Tantia Topia, with all a.i). 
the famous artillery of Sindia at his disposal. 

This astounding state of affairs soon calLd Sir Hugh Rose by 
to the front. On the i6th of June he defeated a rebel force sir Hugh 
which was posted in the cantonment at Morar. The next Rose, 
day he was joined by a column under Bfigadier Smith ; and 
on the 1 8th all r<#bttl entrenchments and positions were 
stormed and captured. During these oj)erations the Rdni 
of Jhansi ftmght on tbe side of thejrebels in male attire. 

She was killed by a trooper before her sex was discovered ; . 
and is said to have courted her fate to escape the punishment 
of her crimes. • 

Tantia To[)i, however, w^as a born general, and his genius Dashing 
never 'deserted him. He made good his retreat from 
Gwalior with 6,qpo men, and carried away thirty field- Naplerr^ 
pieces. But his ^ase was hopeless. Two days afterwards, 

Brigadier Robert Napier, the present Lord Napier of 
Magdala, dashed amongst the retreating forc^ with 600 
horsemen and six field guns, and put them to flight, whilst 
j«»tcovering nearly all the artillery they had carried away. 

This successful action was regarded as one of the most 
brilliant exploits in the campaign. 

In spite of these crushing defeats, Tantia Topi evaded all Pursuit of 
pursuit for ten months longer. Different columns strove to 
hem him in ; but the active Mahratta, with all the spirit 
and pertinacity of his race, made his way to the banks ' ^ 
of the Nerbudda with a large body of fugitives, mounted 
on the small hardy ponies of India. With all the per- 
tinacity of a Mahratta, he still clung to the wild hope 
of reaching the western Dekhan, and creating a new Mahratta 
empire in the dominions of the ex-Peuihwa, which ha i been 
British territory for nyre than forty years. Whether it was 
possible for him toTiave raised a Mahratta insurrection is a 
problem he was never destined to solve. 

Tantia^Topi was driven back by the Bombay troops, and Capture 
never crossed the Nerbudda. From that time Tantia Topi exccu- 
and the British troops appeared to be playing at hunting 
the, hare all over Central India. He and his men rode 
incredible distances, and often appeared to be in several 
places at once. At last a cordon of hunters surrounded 
him. He was driven into the western deserts of Rajpdtana, 
but compelled, fit)m want of supplies, to double back on 
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♦Bundelkund. In April, 1859, his hiding-place in the jungles 

was betrayed by one of his own rebel generals ; and he 

was arrested by Major Meade, and tried, convicted, and 
hanged, to the general satisfaction of all concerned. 

Tantia Topi was a cruel and crafty villain, with a clever- 
ness that calls to tfiind the genius and audacitj' of the old 
Mahratta Peishwas. He was no doubt tl)d originator of the 
rebellion of the Nana Sahib, and the prime mover in the 
massacres at CawnpQre; whilst the<,Nana was a mere tool 
and puppet in his hands, like Mahdraja Sahu in the hands of 
the Peis Was. Could the Nana have succeeded in gaining 
a throne, he would most probably have been imprisoned or 
murdered by Tantia Topi ; and Tantia Topi would have 
founded one of those dynasties of ministerial sovereigns 
which so often sprung into existence in ^hc palmy days of 
Brahmanical rule.* 


* The death of Tantia Topi has carried the r^er beyond the 
niuMnies into the year 1859. In the next chapter it will be necessary to 
revert to the close of tlte mutinies in 1858. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

IMPERIAL RULE : CANIIING : ELGIN : LAWRENCE : MAYO : 

NORTHBROOK AND LYTTON. 

1858 TO 1880. 

• 

On the ist of November 1858, the proclamation of Her a.d. 
Majesty Qiieeif Victoria brought the sepoy rcvoluto a close. 1S5.S-1S59 
It was the Magna Charta of India, and was translated into 
■-*®i 1 Hhe languages of the country. It announced the transfer Queen's 
of the direct government of India from the Company to prodama- 
the Crown. It confirmed all existing dignities, rights, usages, don, ut 
and treaties.^ It assured the people of India that 
British government had neither the right nor the desire to ^ ^ * 

tamper with their religion or caste. It granted a general 
amnesty to all mutineers and rebels, excepting only those 
who had been directly implicated in the murders. 

In January, 1859, Lord Canning published a despatch Rebellion 
from Lord Clyde, declaring that rebellion no longer existed ended, 
in Oude.* The campaign was at an end, for no organised 

^ The administrative results of the transfer of* he government of India 
from the East India Conipdliy to the Crown may be summed up in a 
few words. The Governor-General •became a Viceroy. Non-oflicials, 
native.s and Europeans, were introduced into the so-called legislative 
councils at the different Presidencies, and into the legislative council of 
the Viceroy,* '1 he Company's army was amalgamated with the Queen's 
army. The Company's Courts of Ap|)eal at the different Presidencies, 
known as the Suddar Courts, in whitm the judges were selected from 
the Civil Service, were amalgamated with the Supreme Courts, in which 
Che judges were sent out from England under the nomination of the 
Crown. The new Courts are now known os High Courts. 

* Oude was disarmed after the rebellion, just as the Punjab had been 
disarmed after the anjiexation. The number of arms collected was 
very large ; there were 684 cannon, 186,000 fire-arms, $60,000 
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A.D. armies of rebels remained in the field ; but hordes of armed 
1859-1862 of whom Tantia Topi w^as a type, were still fighting as 
it were with halters round their necks. But brigades and 
detachments were in motion from the Nerbudda river to 
the north east frontier of Oudc : and the work of trampling 
out the last ernbcft of the great conflagration y/as gradually 
brought to a close. n • 

Lord During the cold weather of 1859 Lord Canning left Cal- 

Canning’s cutta for a tour in tjie upper provieces. In November he 
durbar at ^ grand durbar at Agra, at which his dignified presence 
right of created an impression amongst the native princes wliich was 
adoption never forgotten. He acknowledged the services rendered 
conceded, to the British government during tlic mutinies by Mahdraja 
Sindia, the Raja of Jaipur, and others. At the same time, as 
the representative of Her Majesty, he publicly announced 
the concession to nati/e rulers of the right of adopting a 
son, who should succeed to the government of their several 
principalitif s in the event of a failure of natuml heirs. 
Departure In March, 1862, Lord Canning left India for ever. The 
and death leading event of his administration was the sepoy revo4#i|^r 
Canning followed by measures of economy and reform 

1862, ** which proved him to be one of the most conscientious and 
hard-working statesmen that ever governed India. Unfor- 
tunately his career was rapidiy brought to a close. lie died 
the following June, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Lord Lord Elgin succeeded Lord Canning as Viceroy of India. 

His administration was short, but was marked by two events 
1862-6^ which will always find a place in history ; namely, a little 
mountain expedition on the north-west frontier whiUi led to 
an expensive campaign, and a mission to Bhutan which led 
to a still more disastrous war. ^ 

North- The frontier of British India westward of the river Indus, 
western was formed in 1849 by a chain of mountains, which ran 
southward from the Hindu Kdsh into Sinde, antj served as 
Sulaiman ^ natural wall between the Punjab and Afghanistan.' These 
range. 

swords, 50,000 spears, and more than 609,000 weapons of other 
de.'^criptions ; whiht more than 1,500 fortresses, great and small, wei'O 
demolished Of dismantled. ^ , . 

' The wall is not continuous. It is pierced by the Khaiber Pass which 
leads to Kabul, and the Bolan Pass which leads to Quetta and Kandahar. 
Other passes were discovered during the campaigns of 1878-79. 
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mountains are known as the Sulaiman range. They are , 
inhabited by tribes who are closely akin to the Afghans ; 
equally bloodthirsty and treacherous, and still n.ore ignorant 
and barbarous. They have no government, but each tribe 
has its own council of elders, known as the Jirgah. They are 
Muhammaians of the worst type; iiftolerant and priest- 
ridden. They Slurays* carry arras, such as matchlocks and 

short swords, whether grazing cattle, tilling the soil, or 
driving beasts of burdtn ; for every trjbe has its internecine 
war, every feniily its hereditary blood feud, and every man • 
liis personal enemy. At the same time, whenever they are 
exposed to the assaults of an invader, they forget all their 
f.'uds and quarrels, and make common cause against the 
foreigner.^ 

In the old dayaof Riinjcct Singh and his successors, the Changes 
mountain tribes \^ere always ready to carry fire and swonl 
into the bordering villages of Sikhs and Hindus, on the side 
of the Punjab. They plundered homesteads.^ slaughtered 
all who opposed them, and carried off womqn, children, and 
«i%ttie. Since the British conquest of the Punjab there has 
been a vast improvement in the state of affairs on the 
frontier ; and the mountain tribes have been kept out of the 
I>1ains by the Punjab Irregular Force organised by Lord 
Dalhousie. ’ 

The most important British district on the line of frontier Peshawar, 
is that of Peshawar. It is the key of the whole position. It 
extends from the fort of Attock, at the junction of the Kibul 
and Indus- rivers, westward as far as the mouth of the 
Khaibar Pass, which leads to Kdbul. Accordingly the 
British cantonment at Peshawar has always been held by 
a large force of the regular army. • 

Forty miles to the |orth of Attock is a village, or group of 
village’s, called Sitana. The lettlement is situated outside the 
frontier, on the eastern face of a square mass of rock, eight 
thousanjji feet high, known as the Mahabun mountain.^ It 

^ The data respecting the population of the Sulaimau range, is con* 
densed fre^m a Report on the independent tribes of the north-west 
frontier, dmwn up many years ago by Sir Richard Temple, The 
ori'dnol extract will be found in pa^ 27 of the Blue Book on 
Afghanistan, published in 1878. 

■ The whole region is classic ground, the scene of Alexander's inva- 
sion of India. The Mahabun mountain has been identified with the 
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A.D. had been occupied ever since 1831, or thereabouts, by a 

1862-1863 colony of Hindustani fanatics from Bengal. These men 

Hindus- ^ Muhammadan puritans,’ known as Wahabis, 

tani fan- who affect a strict and ascetic way of life, such as prevailed 
atics at in the time of the Prophet, and denounce all commentaries 
Sitana and on the Koran, and all such modern innova^ons as the 
the Maha- rcHcs. The Hindustani 'fa'iiat'cs at Sitana were 

bun'moun- dangerous neighbours. They were brigands as well as 

tain. bigots, like the zealots described by Josephus. H'hey com- 

mitted frequent raids on British territory, bcing^'inspired by 
religious hatred as well as love of plunder ; and strange to 
say, they were recruited from time to time with men and 
money from disaffected Muhammadans in Patna and other 
localities in Bengal, at least twelve hundred miles off. In 
1858 they were driven out of Sitana by General Sir 
Sydney Cotton, who commanded at Peshawar ; but they 
only retired to Mulka, on the further slope of the Mahabun 
mountain ; rnd in 1862 they returned toSitanarand renewed 
their depredatiqns. 

British In 1863 a British force of 5,000 men, under General StT** 
expedition Neville Chamberlain, was sent to root out the Hindustani 
under fanatics from Mulka as well as Sitana. It would however 
Chafer- proved a difficult operation to march a column up the 
lain; Urn- side of a Steep mountain in the face of swarfhsof nioun- 
beylapass. taineers and fanatics; and then after capturing Sitana, to 
march over a crest 8,000 feet high, in order to attack a 
strong force at Mulka on the further slope. Accordingly 
it was resolved to reach the slope in question by a narrow 
gorge that ran along the western face of the Mahabun moun- 
tain, and was known as the Umbeyla pass; and thus to 
take Mulka, as it were, in the rear.^ 


natural fortress of Aornos, which w^s captured by the Macedonians. 
Attock has been identified with Taxila, the first city entered by the 
great conqueror after the passage of the Indus. 

' See Sitand : a Mountain Cam^ign on the Borders of Afghanistan, 
By Colonel John Adye, K.A. The author js largely indebted to this 
vuuable contribution to military history. Colonel, now General Sir 
John Adye, maintains that the Hindu Rdsh and not the Sulaiman range 
IS the true frontier of our British Indian empire. The Author would add 
that if we accept the Hindu Kibh as our mountain fortreas, then, to use 
a technical phrase, Afghan-Turkistan is our berm and the Oxus our 
ditch. Russia already holds the glacis as represei^ted by Bokhara *and 
Khifa. 
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Whilst how&ver one side of the Umbeyla Pass was formed a.d. 
by the Mahabun mountain, the other side was formed by ^^^3 
another steep heigl<, known as the Gum mountain ; and 
beyond the Guru mountain were many strong tribes, known b)urlng 

as Bonairs and Swatis ; and above all there was a certain tribes : 
warrior prie|t, known as the Akhoond of*Swal, who exercised AUioond 
a powerful influefcse as^prince and pontiff* over many of the ^ 
tribes far and wide. Then again the Umbeyla Pass was 
outside the British tontier, and rejilly belonged to the 
Bonairs. >t was, however, imagined that the Afghan . 
mountaineers could have no sympathy with the Hindustani 
fanatics; especially as4he Akhoond ofSw^at had fulminated 
his spiritual thunder against the Hindustayi fanatics at Mulka 
and Sitana, in a way which betokened a deadly sectarian 
ho*stility. Moreover, as the Umbeyla pass was only nige 
miles long, it was possible to reach Mulka and destroy the 
village before Bonairs or Swatis could know what was 
going on, • ^ 

Unfortunately the Hindustani fanatics were too sharp for British 
'-^Ae British authorities. They got an inkling of the coming authorities 
expedition, and sent out letters to all the neighbouring tribes. 

They declared that the English infidels were coming to 
devastate the mountains and subvert the religion of the 
tribes. It was cunningly added that in the first instance the 
infidels would say that they only came to destroy the Hindus* 
tanis ; but if once they got into the mountain, every one 
of the tribes would share the fate of the Hindustanis. 

Unconsciously General Chamberlain played into the hands Advance 
of the Hindustanis, He told the neighbouring tribes that he 
was going to destroy Mulka, but that he had no intention what- 
ever of interfering with any one but the Hindustanis. He ^ ^ 
entered the Umbeyla pass before he could receive any reply ; 
but on ’getting ihref parts of the way, he was compelled to 
halt for the baggage. He sent on a party to reconnoitre the 
Chumla ^valley, which intervened between the pass and 
Mulka, and then it was found that the Guru mountain 
was swarming with armed men. Accordingly the recon- 
noitring party had much difficulty in returning to the 
camp ; and it was soon evident that the British force had 
been drawn into a defile; and that it would be impos- 
sible to advance without reinforcements, and almost equally 
impossible to relllirn to British territory. 
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The movements of the British force had excited the sus- 
picions of the tribes by confirming all that the Hindustanis 
had said. The Bonairs were exasperated at tlie„\iolation 
of their territory, without any previous reference to their 
council of elders. Fear and alarm spread far and wide, 
and the tribes flocked to the Guru mountain from all 
quarters. The Akhoond of Swat canje Jr^rson" with 1 5,000 
men. The mount lin tribes on the Mahabun made common 
cause with tlie Hindustanis in resisting the invaders. In a 
word, General Clianrbcrlain was threatened U/ swarms of 
matchlock men on his two flanks, whilst his rear was blocked 
up by mules, camels, and other iinptiriinienta. Under such 
circumstances he was compelled to keep oflf the enemy as he 
best could, and wait for reinforcements, or for orders to retire. 
To make matters worse, he himself wa^ wounded ; whilst 
Lord Elgin was dying’at Dhurmsala in the Himalayas. 

At this crisis Sir Hugh Rose, who had succeeded Lord 
Clyde as* (Jpmmander-iu-chicf, solved the diflicuUy. He 
protested against any retirement, as it would only necessi- 
tate an expensive campaign in the following spring; aad 
he ordered up reinforcements with a^ll sj)eed fro}n Lahore. 

Lord Elgin died in November, 1863. Sir William Deni- 
son, Governor of Madras, came up to Calcutta to act as his 
.successor until a Viceroy could be ai)ix)mted by the home 
governriient and he at once sanctioned the steps taken by 
Sir Hugh Rose. ^ General Garvock assumed the command in 
the room of General Chamberlain, and found himself at the 
head of nearly 9,000 men all eager for the fray. . The mountain 
tribes were soon brought to reason ; un<l a brilliant campaign 
ended in a political triumph. The Bonairs were so satisfied 
of the good faith o( the British authorities, that they 
went themselves to Mulka, and burnt down the village; and 
for a while nothing more was Ijeard oV tfte Hindustanis.^ 

The idea of a Muhammadan conspiracy, ninning along a 
line of 1,200 miles between Patna and Sitana, created undue 
alarm in England. The result was that Sir John Lawrence, 
whose administration of the Punjab during the sepoy mutinies 

^ In rS68 an expedition under the command of General Wylde wns 
sent again'-t the Afelian tribes the Black Mountain, immediately to 
the north of the Mahabun. The military operations were succes luU 
and sufficed for the suppression of dLturbances andTrestoration of peace. 
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had excited general admiration, was appointed to succeed a. a 
Lord Elgin as Viceroy of India. The appointment was 
contrary to established usage, for it had bei n ruled in the 
case of Sir Charles Metcalfe that no servant of the Com- 
pany could fill the substantive post of Covernor-general. 

The elevation of Sir John Lawrence however w^as regarded 
with univer^l sftisfjryon. He arrived at, Calcutta in 
January, 1864; but by this time the Sitana campaign had 
been brouglji^t to a close. 

Shortly aft^T Sir John ^^awrencehad t^hen over the govern- Mission to 
ment jof India, a mission which had been sent to Bhutan by 
Lord Elgin was brougli^ to an unfortunate close. Before, ^ 
liowever, describing the progress of events, it will be neces- 
sary to glance at the country and people of Bhutan, and 
reWew the circumstances which led to the despatch of the 
mission, ^ 

Bhutan is a moilnlain region in the Himalayas, having Descrip- 
Thibet on the^north and Bengal and Assam on the south, tionof 
It also lies between Nipal on the west and anoflicr portion ^^hutan. 

^JlJ^Thibet on the east.^ Like Nipal, it forms a fringe of 
mountain territory to the south of the great Thibetan table- 
land. Originally it belonged to Thibet, but became inde- 
pendent from the inability of the Thibetan government to 
keep the mountaineers in subjection. 

I’he people of Bhutan are rude, robust^ and dirty ; with The 
flat faces of the Tartar type, and high check bones narrow- i 
ing down to the chin. They have ruddy brovvTi complexions ; 
black hair cut close to the head ; small black almond-shaped 
eyes j very thin eyelashes ; and little or no eyebrows or 
beards. They are coarse and filthy in their manners, and 
leave all the field work to the womep, who are as coarse 
as the men. 

This repulsive bafbsffism isthe outcome of a corrupt form Cwupi 
of Buddhism. Thousands of Buddhist monks lead lives of Buddhism, 
religion and laziness in their secluded monasieries; leaving 
the laity* to grovel away their existence in gross and 
undisguised debaucheries. 

The government of Bhutan is half clerical and halfBImrma 
secular:; including a pontiff as well as a. prince. The pontiff 
is known as the Dharma Raja; he is supposed to be an 

^ Bhutan is separated from Nipal by the little principality of Sikhim 
and the hill station of* Darjeeling. 
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ipcarnatiofi, 'not of deity, but of that exalted virtue and 
goodness v^ich are summed - up by Buddhists in the single 
term — Dharma;^ and the Bhutanese, believe that the 
Dharma Raja has the power of>rai'sing evil spirits, or 
demons, for the destruction of their enemies. The temjioral 
prince is known a%.thc Deb or Deva Raja, and is subordi- 
nate to the Dharma Raja. He rep{e$enjs the fiero Rajas, — 
the Devas or Devatas of Hindu traditions,— who figured as 

heroes and were worshipped as god^ until the old mythology 
was submerged in the metaphysical atheism o( Buddhism.* 

Bhutan is separated into three provinces, each of- which 
is in charge of a governor known as,a Penlow. The governor 
of western Bhutan is called the Paro Penlow ; that of central 
Bhutan is the Daka Penlow ; and that of eastern Bhutan 
is the Tongset Penlow. Subordinate to^ the three Pentows 
are the CQilimandants of fortresses, known as Jungpens. 
Below ^hese is an inferior class of officials, who serve as 
messengers, and are known as Zingaffs. , 

There is*! however, a constitutional element in the Bhutan 
government. The Dharma and Deva Rajas are assistetUi)^ 
a council composed of the chief secretary to the Dharma 
Raja, the prime minister, the chief justice, the three Penlows 
when present at the capital, tuid three of the principal 
Jungpeps. * 

The disputes, between the British government and the 
tribes and states beyond the border are of the same mixed 
character along the whole line of frontier from Afghanistan 
to Arakan. Sometimes British villages are harried by 
mountain tribes; sometimes they have been silently and 
systematically annexed, as in the case of Nipal. Bhutan was 
guilty of both offen(;es. Abortive attempts were made by 
the British governmciit to keep the peace by paying yearly 
rent for disputed tfacts; but .nothing Would stop the raids 
and kidnapping; and at last Lord Elgin sanctioned a {iropo- 
sition of the, Bengal government to send an English mission 
to Punakha, thb capital of Bhutan, to lay the coifiplaints of 
the British authorities before the Bhutanese government. 

> DhaiW was the rdigiim of the edicts of Asoka. See 
page 52. ► 

* In the ancient Sanskrit (religion, Indra was the hero of the Aryan 
race and the Vaidik god of the hrmament ; as such he was worshipped 
as the ki^ of the Devas or Devatas. See ante, -page 62, 
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• The story of the mission to Bhutan is only historical so a.d. 
far as it brings out the national chaiacteristicB of the 18^4 
Bhutanese. In the first instance a native messenger was i 

sent to the Deva Raja to announce the coming of the 
mission. The Deva Raja replied that the complamts were an%of the 
too trival to be referred to the Dharma Raja, and that the mission to 
British govcrilment ougl]f not to have listened to them ; but IJhutan. 
he promised to send some of the lowest officials, known 
as Zingafis, «to settle dl disputes. The Zingafis never 
came, and aU last the English missiofi left Darjeeling for • 
Funakha. 

At this very moment there was a revolution in Bhutan. Civil war 
The Deva Raja lost his throne and retired to a monastery ; m Bhutan: 
but civil war was still at work in western Bhutan, the very 
couiltry through wlpch the mission was about to pass 
its way to Funakha. The Faro Fenlow was staunch to the ex- 
Deva Raja; bot his ‘subordinate, the Jungpen of the frontier 
fortress of Dhahmkote, had joined the revolutionary party. 

The troops of tne Faro Fenlow were besieging the fortress 
.o^halimkote, but retired on the approach of the English 
mission. 

Under such cirumstanccs the Jungpen of Dhalimkote Low cun- 
welcomed the approach of the English mission with warm mag of the 
professions of* attachment to the British government 
the selfish craft of the Bhutanese barbarian was soon 
manifest He sent musicians and ponies to conduct the 
Envoy to Dhalimkote; but he charged exorbitant prices 
for every article he supplied ; and paid lur^ complimenlary 
visits to the different members of the mission, during which 
he drank spirits until he was permitted to retire, or, propeily 
speaking, was turned out Meanwhile ^he Knvpy received 
a letter from the new Deva Raja, telling him to aerjuaint 
the Jungpen with th^ object qf his mission. The Envoy 
replied that he could only negotiiite with the head of the 
Bhutanese government Accordingly, after many delays, he 
at last set out for Funakha. *• 

It was obviously unwise to send a mission into a bar- Error of 
barons country like Bhutan without some knowledge of 
the state of parties. It whs still more unwise for the g^v^. 
British government to iqipeai to side wth cither party. Yet ment nt 
Sir William Denison, the provisioB^l Governor-General from Calcutta. 
Madras, ordered thtf mission to proceed on the ground that 

X X 
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A.D. as the levolutionaiy party had got the uppermost, it would 
be politic to secure the help of the Jungpen who had es- 
poused its cause. Thus a mission was sent to a new ruler, 
whose predecessor had only just been ousted from the throne, 
. not with a formal recognition of his usurpation, but to 
complain of cattle lifting and kidnapping, and to settle all 
disputes respecting the border territory. , 

Opposi- In reality the Bhutanese authorities did' not want to receive 
non of the a mission at all ; or to conclude a treaty whicl\, would only 
Bhutanese, ),ands. Atcordingly they 'threw evejy obstacle in 

the way of the Envoy, and exhausted every possible paeans 
of inducing him to return short of^main force. Of course 
it would have been more dignified to retire ; but the Envoy 
was naturally anxious to cany out the instructions of his own 
government, and to lose no opportunity which would enable 
him to realise the object of his missibn; and he would 
probably have been open to as much blame for a prema- 
ture return to British territory as for a rash advance to 
the capitaTof Bhutan. 

Letters After leaving Dhalimkote an incident occurred wljjch 
^mthe brings out the peculiar temper of the Bhutanese. Some 
DevaRaja. messengers appeared carrying two letters to the Jungpen 
of Dhalimkote. They took upon themselves to tell the 
Envoy that the letters contained the orders of., the new Deva 
Raja for the return of the mission ; and then, as the Envoy 
was the party concerned, they made over to him the letters 
which were intended for the Jungpen. Accordingly the 
letters were opened and read. In onp the new Deva Raja 
expressed a warm attachment to the British government, and 
directed the Jungpen to satisfy the Envoy on every jioint, and 
to settle every dispute. The other letter ought certainly Jo 
have been marked “private.” It threatened the Jungpen 
with death for having permitted the mission to cross the 
frontier, and ordered him to make every effort to induce the 
Envopr to go back. Should, however, the Envoy still persist 
in going to Punakha, he was to be sent by another road, 
and to be furnished with all necessary supplies. 

Failure Such were the unpromising circumstances under which the 

of the Envoy pushed on to the capital. At Punakha the barbarian 
mission, government gave vent to its coarseness. The Envoy was 
treated with rudeness and insult, and forced to sign a treaty 
'• under compulsion,” engaging to restore the territory in 
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dispute to Bhutan.^ No redress was offered for the outrages a.d. 
committed on British subjects, and none of the kidnapped 
persons were surrendered. On the contrary, the Bhutanese 
authorities set the British government at defiance ; and the 
great Dharma Raja, the living incarnation of goodness, 
threatened to raise a score of demons of enormous 
magnitude for theic^estn^tion of the British empire, unless 
the territories signed away by the Envoy were promptly 
made over, ^ 

Under these circumstances the treaty was nullified by Bhutan 
a declaration of war. A campaign was begun in a difficult 
country of passes and# precipices, reeking with a deadly 
malaria, and defended by a contemptible enemy, armed 
with matchlocks and poisoned arrows. It is needless to 
dwdll upon milita^ operations which reflect no glory 05 
British arms or diplomacy. In the end the Bhutanese were 
brought to their senses, and compelled to restore the British 
subjects that bad been carried away into slavery, and to 
make other restitutions which were necessary to satisfy the 
Joj^lted honour of the British government. Arrangements 
were subsequently concluded as regards the disputed terri- 
tory, and the payment of a yearly rent, which have proved 
satisfactory. Since then the Bhutanese authorities have 
profited by the lessons of 1864-65, and have proved better 
neighbours than at any previous period. 

Meanwhile the progress of events in Central Asia was forced Ontral 
upon the attention of the British government. Russia had A®’®; 
reached the Jaxartes, and was supposed to be threatening the ^dvanc^ 
Usbeg States between the Jaxartes and the Oxus. Great and aV 
Britain still maintained the Splaiman range as her frontier ghan dis- 
against Afghanistan ; but could not fjiut her eyes to the tractions, 
approaches of Russia towards the Oxus. At this crisis Dost 
Muhammad Khan if^s^gathergd to his fathers, and Afghan- 
istan was distracted by a war between his sons for the 
succession to the throne. 

Dost hAihammad Khan died in June, 1863. Ever since 
the treaties of 1855 and 1857 he had proved staunch to the 

^ The real offender on this occasion was the Tongso Penlow, the 
governor of Eastern Bhutan, and pnme head of the revolutionary party^ 
who was trying to usurp the government. The Leva Raja, and other 
members of the council, attempted to apologise for the rudeness of the 
Tongso Penlow, by oretending that it was all done in the way of 
friendly jocularity. 


X X 2 
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English alliance. His anxiety to recover Peshawar was as 
strong as in the days of Run^eet Singh ; but he held out 
against the temptations offered by the sepoy mutinies of 
1857-58, and continued to respect the British frontier. 
Meanwhile, however, he established his suzerainty over 
Afghan-Turkistan,^ as well as over Kibul and Kandahar ; 
and shortly before his death he wjyjst^d Herdt from the 
government of a disaffected son-in-law, and thus became the 
undisputed sovereign of a united Afghan empirs. 

Dost Muhammad Khan had fallen into the patriarchal 
error of nominating Sher Ali Khan, a younger son by a 
favourite wife, to be his successor tj) the throne, to the ex- 
clusion of Muhammad Afzal Khan, his eldest son by a more 
elderly partner. Accordingly a fratricidal war seemed in- 
evitable. Afzal Khan was governor of^ Afghan-Turkisfan ; 
a post which he had held for many years during the life- 
time of his father ; and he began to prepare for a deadly 
struggle with his younger brother, Undiv* such circum- 
stances Sher Ali Khan was anxious for the recognition 


of the British government to his succession to the thrqjie r 
and after some delay this was formally granted in December, 
1863, by Sir William Denison, the provisional Viceroy. 
Treacher- The bare recognition of Sher Ali Khan by the British 
ous im- government could not avert the fratricidal war. In June 
menTof indecisive battle between Sher Ali Khan 

Afzal and his elder brother, which was followed by a sham recon- 
Kban by ciliation. Each in turn swore on the Koran to abandon all 
Sher Ali, designs against the other ; and then, with the customary 
1864-66. faithlessness of an Afghan, Sher Ali Khan suddenly ordered 
the Arrest of Muhammad Afzal^Khan, bound him with chains, 
and kept him in clo^e confinement until the iron entered his 


soul. 

Murder of This act of treachery was ^lloweS bjr a fearful retribution 
Sher Ali*s in the Amfr’s own family. Sher Ali Khan was warmly attached 
son - mad- eldest son, and bad appointed him heir apparent, 

ness of the The son was killed by an uncle in a fit of jealousj* ; and the 
Amir. uncle was in his turn cut to pieces by the soldiery. The mur- 
der of his eldest son drove Sher Ali Khan into a state of 


^ AfghaH-Turkistan is the geographical term for the region northward 
of Kdbul, lying between the Hindu Kd.sh and the river Oxus. It com- 
prises the districts of Maemana, Andkui, Saripul, Shibrghan, Baikh, 
khulm, Kunduz and Badakhshan, ^ 
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temporary insanity ; and to the end of his days he was often a.d. 
morosej melancholy and mad, like another Saul. i866-x867 

All this while Afzal Khan was in prison at Kdbul ; but 
his brother, Azim Khan, and his son, Abdul Rahman Khan, shcr Ali 
remained in possession of Afghan-Turkistan, and prepared to Kancla- 
for a renewal of the war. In May *866 the uncle and har : Afzal 
nephew marched* an ^qny towards Kdbul. A battle was 
fought in Afghan fashion. There was a brisk cannonade 
which did no execution,^and then the bulk of Sher Ali Khai/s 1866.* 
troops suddenly deserted him and weht over to the rebel 
army.. The* result was that Sher Ali Khan fled with a few 
horsemen to Kandahar, gwhilst Muhammad Afzal Khan was 
released from prison and proclaimed Amir of Afghanistan 
amidst general illuminations and a salute of a hundred guns. 

fn June, 1866,, Afghanistan was distributed as follows: Partition 
Kdbul and Afghan-Turkistan were in the possession of Afghan- 
Muhammacl Afzal Khan. Kandahar remained in the hands 
of Sher Ali ^^.han ; whilst his son, Yakub Khan held the 
government of Herdt, and retained it throughout the war, 

J'he British government was in a dilemma. It had re- Recog- 
cognisetl Sher Ali as Amir of Afghanistan, on the plea that J’ihon of 
ho was de facto Am(r ; but it was not prepared to give the 
Amir material help in the contest with his eldest brother, 

The fortunes#of war however had placed Muhammad Afzal Khan by 
Khan in the position of de facto Amir, Sir John LawTcnce 
tiiecl to solve the problem by recognising Afzal Khan as 
ruler of Kdbul and Afghan-Turkistan, and Slier Ali Khan as 
ruler of Kandahar. 

Imprisonment however had exercised an evil influence Dmnkcn- 
on Afzal Khan, and he was no longer fitted to rule. «ess of 
He left the administration of affairs in the hands of ^ 

brother Azim Khan, and took to nard drinking. The pres^ionT 
government of Azim Khan \jas fearfully oppressive, owing of Azim 
to the pressing want of money. Caravans were stopped and Khtm. 
plundered until all trade was at a standstill. Loans and 
contriburtons were mercilessly exacted from the people. 

Every sign of disaffection was stamped out by murder and 
confiscation ; whilst the women and children of the offenders 
were condemned to beggary or starvation. 

In January, 1867, Sher Ali Khan made an effort for the 
recovery of his throne. He raised an army at Kandahar 
and then marched towards Kdbul Azim Khan tempted 
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A.D. him to a premature advance by feigning to retreat; and 
1867-1868 then suddenly opened a fire from his guns, which cut up the 
Flicht of Kandahar. Sher Ali Khan managed to escape 

Sher Ali with a small body of horsemen to his son, Yakub Khan, at 
from Kan- Herdt ; but by so doing he left Kandahar in the hands of 
daharto his brothers. To 2dl appearance he had been, deprived of 
1867^* his kingdom for ever, and was CQudeiii&ed to pass the 
remainder of his days in exile. 

Death of In October, 1867,^ Muhammad Af«al Khan ^^erishcd of 
Afzal intemperance and disease. His death was foilowed by a 
Khan : ac- contest between his brother Azim Khan and his son, 
A^m ° ^ Abdul Rahman Khan. But the widew of Afzal Khan forced 
Khan. Abdul Rahman Khan to submit to his uncle, by pointing 
out that any rivalry between them would only serve to 
strengthen the hands of Sher Ali Khan. * 

Sher Ali Azim Khan reigned as Amir of Afghanistan from October, 
Khan re- 1867, until August, 1868, when another revolution drove 
throne oT throne. Yakdb Khan marched r.n army from 

Afghanis- Herdt to Kandahar, and began an unexpected aireer of 
tan, i868. victory which ended in the restoration of his father, Sl»r 
Ali Khan, to the throtie of Afghanistan. Azim Khan and 
his nephew, Abdul Rahman Khan, fled away to the north- 
ward, into Afghan-Turkistan ; but were driven out the 
following year, and compelled to seek a refuge in Persian 
territory.^ 

Policy of During the fratricicUl war in Afghanistan, the advances of 
Sir John Russia towards the Usbeg states of Khokand and Bokhara 
continued to excite attention. Sir John Lawrence however 
money and was of opinion that all difficulties might be removed by a 
arms to the friendly understanding with Russia. He was averse to any 
Amir. change of frontier, 61; to any interference whatever in the 
affairs of Afghanistan. But Sher Ali Khan was complaining 
and with some show of reason, that wKifit he had shbwn his 
attachment to the British government in a variety of ways,^ 
he had received but few tokens of friendship or kindness in . 
return. Accordingly it was proposed to stren^hen tliei 

^ The writer vas of opinion at the time, and freely ventilated it in 
an Indian journal, that the progress of the fratr cidal war ought to have 
been stopped by the partition of Afghanistan between two or more 
chiefs ; wlnlst the British government assumed the paramount power, 
and threatened to interfere unl^s the rival parties kept the peace. 
Later events have not induced him to change Ihat^opiniou. 
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friendship between Great Biitain and Afghanistan by a free a.d. 
gift of money and arms to the restored Amtr.^ 1869-1870 

Early in 1869 Sir John Lawrence was succeeded by Lord 
Mayo as Viceroy of India. He relumed to England, and mentof 
was raised to the peerage; and lived ten years longer, doing Sir John 
all the gooc^work that fell in his way,* He died in 1879 Lawrence, 
and was buried ftigWc^minster Abbey. Few men of modern 
times have approached him in energy and capacity, and none 
have rendejod greater services to the empire of British India. 

Lord Mayo was a Viceroy of a different stamp from the Lord 
famous Indian civilian. He was naturally wanting in a 
thorough familiarity with the details of Indian administration, 
but he had a wider knowledge of humanity, and a larger 
experience in European statesmanship. Courtly as well as 
dignified and imposing, there was a charm in his manrjpr 
which ensured him a larger share of personal popularity 
than often falls to the lot of a Governor-General of India. 

Shortly aftir the arrival of Lord Mayo at Cjilcutta, pre- Confer- 
parations were made for a meeting between the new Viceroy 
cm\ Sher Ali Khan. In March, 1869, the conference took 
place at Umballa, about a hundred and twenty miles to the Umballa, 
north-west of Delhi. It was attended with the best possible 1869. 
results. Slier Ali Khan had been chilled by the icy friend- 
ship of Sir J^hn Lawrence, but he threw off all reserve and 
suspicion in the presence of Lord Mayo. The English 
nobleman won the heart of the Afghan, and established a 
personal influence which brightened for a while the political 
relations between the British government and the Amir, 

But difficulties always croj) up between a civilised power Political 
like Great Brilian and a semi-barbarous government like difficulties, 
that of Afghanistan, whenever atiempis are made on either 

^ The policy of recognising a fmeto ruler, and refusing to help him in 
times of difficulty and danger, may appear to be wise and prudent from 
an En IMi point of view, but must seem cold and selfish to oriental eyes. 

When Sli* Ali Khan was in danger of his throne and life, the English 
not only refused to help him, but recognised Muhammad Afzal Khan 
as Amir of Kabul and Afghan-Turki tan. When, however, Sher AU 
Khan recovered his territory and throne, the British government vvas 
willing to help him with money and arms. Such friendship, so easily 
transferred from one prince to another, (with perhaps for decency s sake 
an expression of pity for the prince who has been w'orsted,) may be the 
outcome of masterly inactivity, but it has the disadvantage of appearing 
hpllow and insincere? 
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A.i). side to place political relations on a footing of equality. 
187^^71 shej. Khajj naturally scrutinised the existing treaty 
with 3. j63.1oUS and jaundiced eye. It had been negotiated 
in 1855 by Sir John Lawrence with Dost Muhammad Khan.* 
It bound the Amfr to consider the friends and enemies of 
the British government as his friends and enepies ; but it 
did not bind the British government to ^llke conditions as 
regards the friends and enemies of the Amfr, Sher Ali 
Khan declared that this was a one-^ded arrangement, and 
so in truth it was ; blit the British government «vas the pro- 
tecting power, and had the right to insist on its condifeions ; 
and this was still more emphatically the case when it 
appeared as the giver of arms and. money. Moreover, if the 
British government committed itself to the obligations pro- 
posed, it might have found itself compelled to interfere in 
cfvil broils, or take a part in foreign wars, in which it had 
no concern, and in which Sher Ali Khan might have been 
obviously in the wrong, ^ 

Concilia- Accordingly Lord Mayo tried to reassure the Amfr by 
tory policy telling him that the British government regarded him as tbe 
^ Lord rightful as well as the de facto ruler of Afghanistan ; and 
Mayo. ^ould view with severe displeasure any attempt on the part 
of his rivals to oust him from his throne. He added that 
the British government would not interfere witl>the internal 
affairs of Afghanistan, and would not, under any circum- 
stances, employ its troops beyond the frontier to quell civil 
dissensions or family broils. The home government sub- 
sequently directed that Sher Ali Khan should be further 
informed that the British government would still be free to 
withhold the promised help should his government become 
notoriously cruel and pppressive. This however never seems 
to have been done.^ 

* The subsequent treaty of iSsy^was also concluded by Sir John 
Lawrence, but was confined to arrangements consequent on the war 
which had broken out between Great Britain and Peihin, and in no 
way superseded the treaty of 1855. 

* All conditions as regards cruelty and oppression should be under- 
stood rather than expressed in dealing with h)reign states. No diplo- 
matic language can prevent its being regarded as a direct insult by any 
ruler» European or Asiatic. Moreover, it is wholly unnecessary. It 
is always competent for a state to threaten to break oiT all political 
relations in the case of notorious cruelty and oppression, or to carry 
its threats into execution in the event of a persistence in such a line of 
conduct. Similar conditions are understood in aU societies, whenever 
a gross outrage is committed by any one of its members. 
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Lord Mayo was the first Indian Viceroy since Lord a.d. 
Dalhousic who took a special interest in the affairs of *872-1880 
British Burma. In 1862 Sir Artliur Phayre had been 
appointed Chief Commissioner of the united provinces of 
Arakan, Pegu and Tenassv^rim ; and had proceeded to 
Mandalay tlje same year, and concluded a friendly treaty 
with the King oPJBuin|a. In 1867 his successor, General 
Fytche, proceeded in like manner to Mandalay, and con- 
cluded a second treaty, wliich led to a large extension of 
trade with Upper Burma, and the establishment of aline ‘ 
of steamers to Mandalay and Bhamo. No Viceroy, howwer, 
had landed at Burma since the visit of Lord Dalhousie in 
1852. Accordingly when it was known in 1871 that Lord 
M^o proposed making a trip to the province, the suscep- 
tible Burmese popijlation were thrown into excitement by lys 
expected arrival 

The career of Lord Mayo was however destined to end Visit of 
in a tragedy.# He landed at Rangoon in Fetyuary 1872, Lord Mayo 
with his personal staff and a brilliant party of guests, 
and was welcomed with the acclamations of thousands. Maulmaia: 
Crowds of native ladies, a sight unknown in India, were assassina- * 
present at the wharf to welcome Lord and Lady Mayo with at 
offerings of flowers. Nearly an entire w^eek was spent by 
Lord Mayo in receiving deputations from all classes of the ' ’ 
community, and in surveying the vast strides which western 
civilisation had made in that remote territory during the 
brief period of twenty years. From Rangoon he paid a 
flying visit to Maulmain, and then steamed to the Andaman 
Islands to inspect the penal settlement at Port Blair. There 
in the dusk of the evening he was suddenly stabbed to 
death by an Afghan, who had been i:ondemned to penal 
servitude for life on account of a murder he had committed 
on the British side fif the noti^h-west frontier, and who had 
taken the opportunity of wreaking his blind vengeance on 
the most nopular of modern Viceroys. 

With the death of Lord Mayo in 1872 the modern history Lord 
of India is brought to a natural close. Lord Northbrook North- 
succeeded Lord Mayo as Viceroy, but resigned the post in , 
1876, and was succeeded in his turn by Lord Lytton. 

The details of their respective administrations are as yet Lytton, 
too recent to be brought under review as matters of 
history. Two evtnts however have occurred since 1872, 
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which may be mentioned in the present place as likely to 
become landmarks in Indian annals. 

On the I St of January 1877 Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
was proclaimed Empress of India in the old imperial capital 
at Delhi. The visit of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh to Indih in 1869, and the subseqyent visit of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of 1875-76, had 

prepared the way for a closer association of the princes and 
people of India with the British Crow ; and the«celebralion 
of an Imperial Assemblage at Delhi for the prciclamation of 
the Empress will prove to all future ages an epoch in the 
annals of British India. It swept away the memory of the 
sepoy revolt of 1857, and associated Delhi with the might and 
majesty of the sovereign of the British empire. At the same 
ti{ne it brouglit all the princes and chiefs of<India into personal 
intercourse in the same camp under t|ie shadow of the 
British sovereignty. Old feuds were forgotten j new friendships 
were formeji ; and for the first time in history the Queen 
of the British Isles was publicly and formally installed in 
the presence of the princes and people as the Empress 
of India. 

Meanwhile, at the very moment that Delhi was the scene of 
festivity and rejoicing, black clouds were gathering beyond the 
north-western frontier. Sher Ali Khan had becoVne estranged 
from the British government. He had placed his eldest 
son, Yaktib Khan, m close confinement on charges of 
disloyalty and rebellion ; and he resented an attempt made 
by the British government to bring about a reconciliation. 
He considered himself ilhuscd in the settlement of his 
frontier on the side of Seistan with the Persian government. 
He was also mortified at the refusal ol the British govern- 
ment to conclude a defensive alliancf on equal terms, which 
had proved so disastrous in our dealings with Hyder Ali 
a century before,^ In an evil hour he refused to receive a 
British mission at Kdbul; whilst he made overtures to 
Russia, and received a Russian mission at his capital, at a 
time when British relations with Russia were known to be 
unsatisfactory. 

Under such circumstances Sher Ali Khan was doomed 
to share the fate which befell his father, Dost Muhammad 
Khan, in 1839-40. In 1878 the British government made 
* See ant€^ page 345. 
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a final effort to save him by sending a mission to a.d. 
his court ; but it was driven back with threats and con- 1878-1880 
tumely. Accordingly the British government declared war, 
and a British force entered Afghanistan. Sher Ali Khan and death 
made a futile attempt at resistance, and then fled northward of Slier 
into Russian territory, where he died shortly afterwardSi ^ Kh&n, 

Yakub Kuan Ajneit^i terms with the British government. *® 78 - 79 - 
He was accepted as successor to his deceased father on 
throne of Afghanistan > and he agreed to receive a British Khan;'^ 
Resident, who should permanently remain at his capital, murder, 
The treacherous attack on the Residency in September 1879, andBritish 
and massacre of Sir Liwiis Cavagnari and other officers, has occupa- 
led to .the abdication o< Yakub Khan and British occupa- 
tion of Afghanistan. What the result will be is one of the 
pofitical problems^f the day.^ « 

1 The probable destiny of the Afghan people may possibly be gathered 
from an historical parallel in Jewish history, which the controverted ques- 
tion of Afghan ethnology renders none the less strikjng. The parallel 
Is helped out by the fact which is beyond controversy ; namely, that 
in physical characteristics and national instincts the Afghans closely 
resemble, if they are not akin to, the Jews (Sec ante^ page 121). The 
old Assyrian kings tried hard to maintain Palestine as a buffer a^aiust 
Egypt ; but they w^ere ultimately compelled to transplant the Ten Tribci 
of Israel to the cities of the Medes ; w'hilst the only king of Judah who 
was actively lojal to the Crown of Assyria was the unfortunate Josiah, 
who was slain'by Pharaoh Necho in the battle of Megiddo. Four 
centuries laier the Greek kings of Syria endeavoured to convert Palestine 
into a similar buffer ; but al ter trying in vain to crush out the spirit of 
the nation by military despotism and massacre, they w ere compelled to 
succumb to the revolt of the Maccabees. Two centuries later the 
Romans made every effort to maintain order and law amongst the tur- 
bulent populations of Palestine ; but after the death of Herod the Great, 

— a Dost Muhammad in his way, — the princes of his family dared not 
govern mildly lest their subjects should rebqf, nor severely lest they 
should be deposed by Csesar. Their regime provetl a failure. No 
rulers, except Roman prowirators of the stamp of Pilate and Festus, 
could succeed in keeping the peac«i In the end, the grinding tyranny 
and rapacity of procurators of the stamp of Floras drove the nation 
frantic ; and the struggle ended in the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus and ftial scattering of the Jewish nation. 

From the sixteenth century to the nineteenth the political situation 
of Afghanistan has tallied with that of Palestine. The Moghuls tried 
to make Kar)ul a buffer against Persia, and Persia tried to makh Kan- 
dahar a buffer against the Moghul. In the eighteenth century the 
Afghans rose against their conauerors; those of Kandahar overran 
Persia, and those of Kibul and Kandahar overran Hindustan. A new 
Afghan empire was subseauently founded by Ahmad Shah Durani, 
who bears a strange Vesemblancc to king David; for in spite of his 
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A.D, predatory wars and conquests, he gave utterance to strains of psalmody 
187S1S80 of which the following lines are a specimen : — 

** I ery unto thee, 0 God ! for I am of my sins and wickedness 
ashamed ; 

But hopele^s of thy mercy, no one hath ever from thy threshold 
^ departed. 4 

I'hy goodness and mercy are boundless, and I, am (if my evil acts 

ashamed ; r r* 

*Tis hopeless that any good deeds of mine will avail, but thy name 
ni every refuge make. ^ , 

O Ahmad ! seek tliou help from the Almighty, but ^jot from pomp 
and grandeur’s aid.” 

It will al-'O be seen that the reign of his grandson Zeman Shah bears 
some resemblances to that of Rehoboam ; whilst the revolt of the 
Barukzais, the viziers of the Duranis, is not unlike the revolt of 
Jeroboam, the minister of Solomon. How far Afghanistan is lively 
tQ prove a buffer between British India and Rcis ia, with or without 
British procurators, remains to be seen. 
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I. HINrfu INDIA. 

X500 D.C.— ajoo B c. probable period of 
the MahS 

1000 M Probable period of the RSml- 
yana. 

5tx» M Probable period of Sakya 
MunUorGdtama Buddha. 
327 Alexander invades the Punjab. 
Passage of the Jhelum, 

Defeat of Porus the Elder. 
Ale.\andcr*.s retreat. 

320 M Xhnptre of Magadha (Behar). 

Chandra^gupt.’^Sandr. kottos). 
Asoka : Edicts of Asuka. 

280 ,, Grxko-Baktrian supremacy, 

xoo IiidO'Scythian supremacy. 

56 ,, Kanishka (Kanerke). 

78 A.u.^B.attle of*Kahror. 

Gupta supremacy. 

319 Vallabhi Rajas. 

Kingdoms of Andhra and 
Pandya. 

400 „ Pilgrimage of Fah-Hian. 

640 „ IVavels of Hiouen-Thsaiig. 

, Empire sf J^ntuij: Mahd- 

raja S/iaditya. • 

BuddhisuBrahinan contro* 
versies. 

xooi „ Muhammadan invasion. 


II. MUHAMMADAN INDIA. 

997 A.D.~Mahmdd of Ghaxnl 
loot „ Mahmdd at Peshawar. 

Turkish conquest of the Pun- 
jab. 

Twelve Turkish invasions of 
Hindustan. 


looi A. D..— Battle of Somn&th. 

10 >0 Death of Mahmud. 

xzSo Afgl|pn supremacy at Delhi : 

Muhammad Ghori (d. 
1206). 

1x94 Mussulman advance to Ben- 

ares. 

Foundation of principalities 
in Kajputana 

iso6 ,, Dynasty of Afghan Slave. 

kings: Kiituh-ud-din, 

Sultan of Delhi (d. zaio). 

Z290 „ Death of Jelal^ud^din the 

la-st of the Siave>kiu(;;s. 

Ala>ud-din» Sultan of Delhi 
(d. 1316). 

Conquest of Guzerat. 

Siege of Chitdr 

X316 Tughlak, founder of the 

Tughlak Sultans of Delhi. 

1325 Muhammad Tughlak (d. 

i35<^ 

1350 Fjruz Shah (d. X3S8).' 

* Bahmani Sultans in the 

Dekhan. 

1398 Tinidr the Tartar invades 

Hindustan. 

1400 Deva Rai, Mahdraja of 

Narsinga. 

1450 Lodi dynasty of Afghan 

Sultans at Delhi. ^ 

X49S Portuguese arrival tn Mala- 

bar. 

X500 Five Muhammadan king- 

doms in the Dekhan. 

Nanuk Guru fimiids the 
Sikh brotherhood in the 
Punjab. 

1509 Albuquerque, Viceroy of 

Portuguese India (d. xsip)* 
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1536 A. o. — ^Afghan Sultans at Delhi 
overthrown by Biber the 
Moghul (d. 1530). 
Foundation of the Moghul 
empire. 

1530 Bdber succeeded by Humd- 

yun (d. 1556). 

>538 9, Portuguese mission to 

Bengal r 

Turkish attack on the Portu- 
guese at Did. 

2540 „ Hum&yun defeated by Sher 

Khan. 

Afghan rule in Hindustan. 

1555 ft Return of Humdyun. 

1556 Akbar, Padishah (d. 1605). 
Akbar defeats the Afghans. 

15^5 »i Battle of 'I'ahkrita. 

1567 „ Dcstnicti m of Childr. 

M< -ghui cono,uest of Ahmad- 
nagar .ind Berar. 

*575 It Rise of Abul Fazl. 

. Rebellion of SeHin(Jeliangi'r). 
> 5 ^ It ' Formation of the East India 
Company. 

1605 „ Jehangir, Padishah (d. 1627). 

2608 Mission of Captain Hawkins 

to Agra 

1615 „ Embassy of^Sir T. Roe. 

1623 „ 1 'ravels of Pietro della Valle. 

i6a$ Venk'tapa Naik, Raja of 

Knnara. 

1627 „ Shah Jehan, Padishah (d. 

1665). 

1633 „ Moghul capture of the Portu- 

guese settlement at Hdghii. 

1639 I, English settlement at 

Madras. 

1640 ,, English settlements in Bengal 

at Hughli, Patna, and 
Dacca. 

1658 „ Aurangzebp Padishah (d. 

1707). 

1664 ,, Sivaji the Mahratta captures 

Surat. 

1 665 ,9 War between Mahrattas and 

Moghuls. 

Aurangxcb threatened by 
Persia. 

Afghan massacre of Moghuls 
in the Khaiber Pass. 

1673 If 1 ravels of Dr. Fryer. 

r^74 99 Sivmi, Mah&raja of the 

Mahrattas (d. x68o). 

2677 ,, Mahratta conquest in the 

Lower Carnatic. 

1682 „ Moghul rebuffs in Raj- 

pfitana. 

1685 ,, War between the English and 
Moghuls. 

X687 „ Moghul conquest of Bfjdpor 
and G ilkonda. 

2689 9t Foundation of Calcutta. 

170Z ,, DAdd Khan be-sieges Madras. 

2707 ,1 Bahadur Shah, Padishah (d. 

27xa). 


1707 A.D. — Sahu Rao, Mahiiraja of tlie 
Mahrattas (d. 1748). 

Balaji Visvanath, fir^it 
Pcishwafd. 1720). 

17x2 „ Jehandar Shah, Padishah. 

X713 ,, Farrukh Siyar. Padishah (d. 

1719). 

17x5 „ Engl i:«h mission from Calcutta 

to Delhi. 

17x9 „ Muhammad Shatf, Padishah 

/d/x7^). 

1720 „ Bkji Rao, second Peishwa 

(d. 1740). 

273d ,, Mahratta advancer on Agra 

and Delhi. 


Nizam-ul-mulk, 'Nizam o£ 
the Dekhan ; defeated b2' 
Baji Rao. 

2738 „ Iifvasi'm of Nadir Shah. 

2739 If Battle of Kiirnal. 

Nadir Shah enters Delhi. 

1740 „ BaUji Rao, third Peishwa 
(d. 1761). 

1748 ,, Raja Rant, the puppet Maha- 

raja of the Mahrattas, a 
state p.isoiier at Satara. 

Afglian invasion of India 
under Ahmad JShah Abdaii. 


III. BRITISH INDIA. 

1736 A.D,—- Civil war in Trichinopoly. 
2739 M Sarfur&z Khan, Nawab of 

Bengal <d 1742). 

27^0 „ Mahrattas invade the Cur- 

nat.c. 

X742 „ Alivardi Khan, Nawab of 

Bengal 

Mahratta invasions of Ben- 
gal. 

2743 If English mission to N iram-ul- 

mulk at Trichinopoly. 

2745 If between England and 

France. 

1746 ,, Lahourdonnais captures. Ma<< 

dras. 

2747 ft Rise of Ahmad Shah Ddr&ni, 

founder of the Afghan em- 
pire 2773) ; Jemal Khan 
saruutei. 

2748 If Stringer Lawrence fails to 

take Pondicherry. 

Death of Muhammad Shah : 

Ahmad Shah, Padishah. 
Death of Niiam-ul-inulk. 
Death of Mah&raja Sahu. 
Peishwa sovereignty begins. 
First appearance of Clive. 

2749 if English aggressions on Tan- 

jore. 

2750 99 Nasir Jung at Arcot; ap- 

poinu Muhammad Ali 
Nawab. 

Victories of Dupleht. 
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1750 A.p.'*Bussy captures Jingi, 

Fi*ench cnpturc cf Masuli- 
patam. 

1750 M ' Peace between Alivardi Khan 
and the Mahrattas. 

Alom Phra the hunter founds 
a dynasty in Burma. 

‘75^ t, Ascendancy of Dupleix. 

i.Lve*s expedition to Arcot. 

/ %ge of Arcot. 

1752 M Cave's dlctori^ In the Car- 

fiatlC. ♦ ♦ 

French surrender Trichi- ■ 
nupoly. 

>753 ^live goes to Engbuid. 

^754 »f Bhonsla succeeds 

Rhughoji Bhonsla as Raja 
^ of Berar. 

t 7 S 5 •» Ao^lc-French treajty at Pon- 

dteherry. 

Removal of Dupleix. 

Return of Clive. 

1756 „ Destruction of Gheriah by 

• Watson and Clive. 

Suraj-ud-&ula, Nawab of 
Bengal. 

Suraj-ud-danla captures Cal- 
cutta. 

Th« Black Hole. 

1757 SI Clive and Watson recapture 

Calcutta. 

_ English capture of Chander- 

nagore. 

Battle of Plassy. 

Mil Jafir, Nawab of Bengal. 
Mahrattas claim chout for 
Ben^ and Behar. 

Almiad Shah Abdali at 
Delhi; drives out Ghazi- 
ud-din. 

BiKs.<;y*s war against the 
Hjndn Polirars ; self- 
!>acriiice of Bobili Raiputs. 
Bussy captures Vizagapa- 
tarn. 

1758 r> Advance of the Shahzada. 

eldest son of Ahmad Shah i 
Padishah, towards Behar: 
defeated Clive. 

Latly at Pondicherry. 

I-ally captures Fort St. 
David, # 

* Forde's sumsscst in 

Northern Ctrears. 

Siege Madras by Lally. 
Clive governor of the Eng- 
• lish settlements in Bengm. 
X759 r* Alamghir, Padishah, mur- 

^ dered at Delhi by Ghazi- 
ud-dfn. 

Second invasion of Ahmad 
Shah Abdali. 

LalW raises- die siege of 
Madras. 

Battle of Wandiwash. 

1760 Coote besieges Pondicherry. 


5760 A. D.— Give dej 


-Clive departs, for England; 

Succeeded by HolweTl. 
Madhu Rao, fourth Mah- 
ratta Peishiira(d. 1773).. 
Nizam Ali, Nizam of the 
Dekhan. 

Coote Claires Pondicherry. 
Battle of Panipuc. 

Ahmad Shah Abdali ap- 
points Jewan Bakh (son of 
the Shahsada) deputy 

P^Uhali. 

Regency of Najib-ud-daula 
(d. 1770). 

Return of the Shahzada 
Behar : proclaimed Padi- 
shah under the name of 
Shah Alam. 

Shuja-ud>Klaula, Nawab nf 
Oude(d. 1775). appointed 
Vizier to Shan Alam. 
Vansittart, governor at Cal- 
cutta. 

Deposition of M(r Ja 6 x. 

Mir Kasim. Nawab of Ben- 
gal : defeats the Nawak 
Vizier of Oude. 

Installaiion of the Great 
Moglgil at Patna. 

Disputes about private trade. 
Warren Hastings in the Cal- 
cutta council. 

General abolition of duties 
by Mir K.*isim. 

Patna ^ captured by the 
English, and recaptured 
by the Nawab* s mops. 
Capture of Cossimbazar by 
tne Nawab's troops. 

Mir Jafir proclaimed Nawab, 
English capture htonghyr. 
Massacre of English at 
Patna. 

English storm Patna. 

Delhi threatened by the Jits. 
The Nawab Vizier repulsed 
by the English at Patna. 
Hector Munro stops a sepoy 
mutiny. 

Battle of Buxar. 

Rise of SMtab Rai. 
Surrender of the Nawab 
Vizier. 

Suraj Mai, the JAt hero. 

slain at Delhi. 

Death of Mir jAfir. 

Gownor Spencer sells 
Bengal and Behar to 
Muhammad Reza Khan. 
Return of CUva to India; 
foundation of the double 
go^^enment, 

E^jsh treaty with Nizam 

Final departure of Clive. 
Verelst, governor of Bengai 
Y y 
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1767 A. Rise of Hvder Ali of Mysore. 

Hyder Au and Nizam Alt 
invade the Carnatic. 

Death of Mulhar Rao 
Holkar ; accession of 
Allah Bai (d. 1795), and 
Tukaji Holkar (d. 1797 ) 
Last invasion of Ahmad Shah 
Ahdali. f 

Ghorka conquest of Nipal : 
Prithi Narain, the Ghorka 
heio(d. i770‘ 

1768 „ Second Engbsh treaty with 

Nizam All. 

Hostile advance of fiyder 
Ali against the English. 

1769 ,, English treaty with Hyder 

Ah at Madras. 

Oircicr, governor of Bengal. 
Mahratta aggressions in 
Hindustan. 

1770 Famine in Bengal. 

1771 „ Mahadaj^ Sindia restores 

* Shah AJam to the throne 

of Delhi. 

*77* M Warren Hastings, governor of 

Bengal. 

Narain Rao, fifth Peiihwa. 
*773 .j Warren f Hastings holds a 

secret conference with 
Shuja-ud-daula at Be* 
nares. 

Narain Rao murdered. 
Rughonath Ra?, sixth 
Peishwa. 

Rughoji Bhonsla, Raja of 
^rar. 

Tanjore made over to 
Muhammad Ali. 

Timur Shah on ihc thr*>ne 
nf Kandahar (d. 1793;; 
Payendah Khan Barulczai. 
1774 „ Rohilla war. 

Warren Ha.stings, first 
GoveVn T-Gcnerd. 

The Osleuera Coonril ; 
Francis, Clavering, Mon- 
son. and BarwelJ. 

Creation of a Supr^e Court 
of Judicature at Chlcuna. 
Revolution at Poona. 

Z775 ,, Asof-ud-daula, Nawab Vizier 

of Oude (d. 1797). 

Charge of corruption against 
Warren Hastings. 
Execution of X und-knmar. 
Treaty between the English 
at Bombay and Rugho- 
nath Rao. 

Rebellion of Cheit Singh, 
Raja of Benares. 

RuA BethadUTf Mahdraja of 
Hipal. 

i77« .. Treirtyof Punindhur. . 

Taiitjore re^tot«d to the Kaja 
by Lord Pigot. 


1778 A.D.— Rumbdd. governor of 

Madias. 

English capture of Pondi- 
cherry. 

Bombay expedition to Poona, 
1778, 

*779 >• Convention of Wurgaum. 

First Mahmtta war. 

Bhodau Phra, King of 
Burma (d. iSt'i). 

1780 „ Erglish capture of Gwalior 

Whiteuill, govern'.ir of 

Madras. 

Hyder Ali invades the 
^ Carnatic. 

Battle of Porfa^Novo. 
Kunjeet Singh, Viceroy of 
Lahore. 

1781 „ utLord Macartney, governor 

of Madras. 

War between English and 
Dutch ; capture of Pulicat 
and Sadras. , 

C783 Close lof the first Mahratta 
war. 

JXanqi Famavese ratifies the 
Treaty of San>ai. 

Madhu Rao II.. seventh 
Peishwa (d. 1795). 

I^ath of Hyder Ain 
1784 ,, Treaty of Mangalore. 

Mr Pitt's Bill ; the Board 
Control. 

*7^5 »* Warren Hastings leaves 

India. 

Maepherson. Mr., provisional 
Oovemor43eneral. 

1786 ,, Lord Comws^Uis. Governor- 

General. 

1787 ,, Tippu Sulun attacks Tra* 

vancore. 

17^3 ,, Ghulam Kadir at Delhi. 

1790 „ Mysore war. 

Z79a „ Submission of Tippu Sultan. 

Mahadaji Sindia at P'H/na. 
Chinese invasion of Nipal. 
Ghorka treaty with the Eng- 
lish. 

Permanent land settlement 
in Benml. 

*793 »» Sir John Shtwre (I^ordTeign- 

^ ilputh). Govern ir-Gen«ral 
c ZeinAn Shah Succeeds Tim fir 

Shah at Kandahar. 

*704 n Maliadaji Sindia succeeded 

by Daulat Rao Sindia. 

*795 •* Battle of Kurdla.^ 

Umdut-ul-Umra* Nawab of 
Arcot(d. 1801). 

Bail Rao II., eighth Pei:>hwa 
Cl. t«53). 

Hevohinon at Khattnandu. 
Threatened invasion of Zeman 
Shah. 

*797 Saddut Ali, Nawab Vizier of 
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1797 A.D«— Rise of Jaswant Rao Holkar. 

Lord Momingtou (MarquU 
of WelleslcyV Govcinor- 
C^neral. 

English alliance with Nisam 
All against Tippu. 

Last tore war. 

StormiDg of Seringapatam. . 

Death of Tippu. 

Bkmea, animster at Mysore 
(d. x8zx^ • ^ 

Buchaiuux stravclsinAWsore. 
Malcolm's mission to Persia. 
Death of Nana J^navese. 
Pandey con^iiiracy at Khat- 
fiiandu: flight of Run 
Bahadur. 

Mahmud, Shah of Afghan- 
istan (d. 1829). a 
Assumption of the govern- 
ment of the Carnatic. 
Risings of the Ghilsais in 
Kabul ; suppressed by 
Futih Khan. 

Baji Rao and Sindia de- 
feated by Jaswant Rao 
^ Holkar. 

Treaty of Dassein. 

Mt* 9 i(in of Captain Knox to 
Khatmandu. 

Baji Rao restored to Poona. 
Second Mahratta war. 

Battles of Assaye and 
Argaum. 

Battles of Alighur and 
Delhi. 

Revolution at Khatmandu. 
Mnghul kings of Delhi be- 
come the pensioners of the 
British government. 

Shah Shuja, Shah of Af- 
ghanistan. 

XS04 M War between the KngU<;h and 
Jaswant Rao liulkar. 

C<ii. Mojj son's retreat. 

Return of Run Baliadur to 
Khatmandu. 

Downfall of the Pandeys. 
Murder of Run BahadUr. 
hfassacre at Khatmandu of 
the enemies of 'I'hapas. 

• Ascendency ihf Bnlin Sein 

Thapa. * 

1805 ,, Lake defeats Holkar and 

be»iejps Bhurtpt're. 

Lord Cornwallis, Governor- 
* General a second time. 

Sir Oe<^rge Barluw, Gover- 
n<>r-GeneraL 

Submissi« 4 t of Jaswant Rao 
Holhsir. 

1806 „ Mutiny at Vellore. 

1807 •• Lord Minto, Governor-Gene- 

ral. 

Kunjeet Singh's aggressions 
on the Ci^Sutlcj atates. 


1798 »» 

1799 » 

1800 „ 

1801 „ 

1802 „ 

1803 


x8o8 A. D.— Metcalfe's mission to Run- 
jeet Singh.* 

1809 „ Restoration of Mahmfld 

Shah to the throne cf 
Kibul by the Ban:kzai«^ 
x8xo British occupation of the 

Mauritius aud Java. 

181 X MulKar Rao Hdkar sue- 

* ceeds to the throne of 
l&^ore.^ 

Deprt dations of Amir Khan 
and of the Pmdharies. 

Lingaraja, ruler of Coorg, 
(d. t&20^ 

• Kri»hnaraj' assumes the gn- 

verninent of Mj'sore. 
i8x) „ Lord Moira (Marquis «.f 

Hastings), Govern ^r-Cacne- 
ral. 

Gborka aggressions on Brit- 
ish temr.^ry. 

Nipalese occupation of Brit- 
ish dilnricts. 

Ghorka slaughter of A’itish 
police. 

Nipat war. 

The Gaekwar of Bar')da 
sends Gungadhur bbaitri 
to Podlia. 

Murder of Gungadhur 
Shastri. 

Imprisonment of Trintbukji 
Dainglu. 

Treaty of SegowUe. 

Pindhari raids on British ter- 
torics. 

Quarrels between Persm and 
Afghanistan respechng 
Ker&t. 

Escape of Trimbukji Dr/.i 
glia. 

1817 „ Treaty of Poona. 

Pindhari War. 

Baji Kao repulsed by the 
hinglish at KhirJc/. 

Flight of the Petshwa from 
Poona. 

B.atrle of Sitabuldf. 

^ 6.nLle of Mehidpore. 

x8x3 ,, Defence of Koi^-gaum 

Lxiinction of the PeUhw.i. 

Settlement of the Holkar 
rtate. 

Resuscitation of the Raj of 
Satara. 

Early Burmese hist-^ry. 

Portuguese adventurers. 

B\ecn-n uoi? conquers Pegu. 

Siege and capture of Marta- 
ban liy Byecn-n^uug 
iSao Metcalfe, Resident at Hyder- 
abad, condemns the bank 
of Palmer and Co. 

Chikka Vira Raja succeeds 
Lingarxya at C^org. 


1814 „ 

1815 „ 


1816 


Y V a 
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1833 A.D. 

iSa4 „ 

iSaS M 
i6a6 „ 

1S27 
1628 „ 

1S33 .* 

1832 •„ 

1833 .. 

1834 M 

1835 1. 

1836 
*837 .t 

i8jB „ 

1839 .. 

1S40 f« 


-Mr. Adam, provisional 
OovernorwGcneral. 

Lord Amherst, Govem'ur- 

General. 

First Burmese war: British 
expedition to liangoi<n. 

Pha^i*daii, King of Burma. 

British aovance to Promc. 

Outbreak at bhurti^re. 

Treaty uf Yandabo. 

Crawfurd*s mission to Ava. 

Capture of Bhurtpue. 

Dost M iihammad Khan, 
Amir of Kabul. 

Daulat Rao Sindia sutl'eedcd 
by Jank^ji Kao Sindia 
(d. 1843), 

Lord VViIliam Bentinck, 
Governor-General . 

Rebellion in Mysore : dc- 
positi' -n of Krishn.iraj 
oy t^ British govern- 
Tiient. 

Distill banceb in Jaipur- 

Ovil wars stepped at Gwalior 
and Indore by British in- 
tervention. 

Uari Kao Holkar on the 
thronf^of Indore. 

Renewal of tlie Kast India 
Company's charter. 

The MahAraja of Jaipur 
poisoned. 

British campaijjn in Coorg. 

Annexatton of Cooig. 

Murder of Mr. Blake in 
Jaipur. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, pro- 
vidonal G-vernor-Gci'>efal, 

Lord Auckland, Govern >r- 
General. 

The Shah of Persia marches 
against HerAt 

Siege i.-f llerit. 

Revolution at Ava. 

Tharawadi, king of Burma. 

Fall of Bhiin Scin Thapa at 
Khatmandu. 

The Shah of Persia raises the 
sit ge of HerAt. 

l/>rd Auckland declares war 
against Afghanistan. 

British advance to (Quetta. 

British capture of Kandahar, 
Ghiinii. and KAbul. 

Rus>^ian expedition to Khiva. 

Death of Kiinieet Singh. 

'J'ragedies at Khatniundu. 

Death of Bhfm Sem Thapa. 

Kharak, MahAraja of Lahore, 
(d. 1840). 

Deihr nemeUt of the Raja 
rtf Satara. 

British riccupatton of KAbuL 

'J’he British Residency ex- 
pelled from Ava. 


1840 A !>,— Lord Auckland remon-strates 

with the MaliAraja of 

Nao Nihal Singh. MihinijA 

of Lahore. 

1841 ,, Withdrawal of Major Todd, 

the Bmish Resident, 
from HerAt, 

Insurrection at KAbul ; 
murder of IKr Alexander 

^luijpcs. 

General reconciliation at 
Khatmandu. 

i^Dh.an Singh «places Shcr 
Singh on the throne of 
Lahore. *’ 

1842 „ Destruction of the Butinh 

at my in the Khaibcr Pa .s. 

•* Salc'-s defence uf Jellal.'thad. 

Lord Lllcnborough, Gover- 
nor-General. 

Poilitck's advance to Jellal.-i- 
had. • 

Briu>#i advance on KAbul. 

B.iitle of 7 exccn. 

Murder of Stoddnrt and 
Conolly at Bokhara 

Disturbances at Rh.uinandii. 

(843 ,, Jyuji Bao sindia, Maharaja 
ot Gwalior, 

Disturbances at Gwalior. 

Battles of Maharajpore 
Puniiiar. 

Matahar Singh overthrows 
the Pandeys at Khat- 
m.andu. 

Ass.as-:mation of DhiAn Singh 
and Sher .Singh at Laliorc ; 
Dhulip Singh, Maharaja. 

1844 „ Settlement uf Gwalior aflairs. 

Irrcgulitr inutallation of 
'I'likaji Rao Holkar at 
lndr<re. 

Lord Hardinge, Governor- 
General. 

Crisis at Lah' re. 

1S45 >1 PagAn Meng, king i f Burma. 

Murder «.f Matabar S-'iiigh. 

Sikh army of the i'JiAlsa 
inv'ades British term '•ry : 

^ fir*»t Sikli war. 

Bnttiles of Moodbee and 

* Feroxciihahar. 

2846 „ M.^S'^acre at Khatmandu. 

Jung Bahadur, prime 
minister. 

B.'ittle of Sobradif. 

Close of the first Sikh war. 

Jamu and Kashmir sold to 
Ghoiat) Singh, 

lemporary British occupa- 
tion of the Punjab. 

1848 „ Lord Dalhousie, Governor 

General. 

Dt.s.'ifTcction of MAIraj, 
Vit^^oy of Mdhan. 
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1848 A D.— Treachery and murder at 

MiUtan. 

Successes of Herbert Ed> 

wardes. 

Second Sikh war. 

Uevott of Sher Singh. 

The Sikhs joined by 
Afghans. 

Lapse of Satara to t?ie 
*British|govemrnent. 

1849 ,, Battle of WiilUhnyrallah. 

Battle of Guacrat. 
Amiexation of the Punjab. 
1851 Mission of fommodore 

Xanibert to Rang< on. 
Second Buimese War. 

0 MenK-don Meng, king of 

Burma. 

Annexation of 

*8S': „ Sir John Lawrence, Chief 

Commissioner of the 


Punjab. 

• Annexation of Nagpore. 
Cession fff Berar to the 

Br.tisli government. 

*833 •> Outbreak df hilUtnbes, Koles 

and Sanutls- 

£n^di.sh alhance uith Dost 
Muhammad Khan. 

„ Annexation of Oude. 

Lord Canning, Govemor- 

• (jencral. 

Persian war. 

Capture of Biishl'v s li 
battle of Mohauirr c 


2857 ,, Sept jy mutiny. 

Mutiny at Barrackporc. 

MiucH 30‘h Outbreak C/f Muncal Pandy. 

May srd Kxplosion at Luknnow. 

„ icih Mutiny at Meerut. 

,, iTth 'i he rebels at l>elhi. 

^oth hfutiny at Lukhnow. 

Julie 4th Mutiny at Jhan i. 

Mutiny .at Caw'npore. 

,, 6th biege of Cawnpore by Nana 
Sahib. 

eyth The massacre on the Ganges. 

July ist Coronation of Nana Sahib 
as Peishwa. 

7lh Advance of Havelock to- 

w^ards Cawnpm. 

nsth Massacre women and 

children at Cawnpore. * 

„ Battle of Cawnp ire. 

I, 17th Havelock's advance to 

, Bithror. 

General insurrection in Oude. 

Defence of the Residency 
at^ Lukhnow : death of Sir 
Hcnn* Lawrence. 

Havelock's victory at 

Bithotw. 

Barnard's advance to Delhi. 

Sept. 14th Stoimif^ of Delhi. 

azst Arrest of the king ; the two 
princesi^ot. 


Sept- asth Relief of the Residency at 
Lukhnow by Havelock and 
tjutram. 

Nov. 23r(i Second relief by Sir Colin 

Campbell. 

„ a4tb D(.a:hof Havelock. 

i^efeat of the Gwalior rebels. 

1858 ,, 7 'rai and transpurtation of' 
• B.ihadur Shah. 

Lord Clyde's campaign in 
Oude and Kohilkimd. 
Outnun captures Lukhnow 
Sir Hugh Rose’s campaign 
in Central India. 

* Sindia defeated by the 

Gwali»'‘r rebels. 

Tantia Topi and the Gwalior 
rebels routed by Sir Hugh 
Rose. 

1858 The Queen's pr clamat'on. 
hmdubtam fanatics i/r«ven 

oiti of Siiana. 

1859 ,, Trial afid execution of Tan: ia 

Topr. • 

F^ud of the Oude rcliellion. 
Lord Canning's durmr at 
^gra, 

1862 „ I.ord Klgln, Viceroy. 

hir Ai 9 hur Phayre, Chief 
CounniS.->ioiier of Briii'-h 
Burma, concludes a treaty 
w itl\ the k.iig of Burma. 
f The Sitana campaign 

Sir William Denison, pro- 
visional Viceroy. 

The Bhutan mission. 

Death of Do.se Muhammad 
Kh.nn. 

Sher AU Khan recognised 
by the British go\ern- 
nunt. 

1SG4 „ Sir John Lawrence, Viceroy. 
Bhutan war. 

Sher AH ireachcrourly im- 
prisons hU brother. Afial 
Khan. 

z 366 Flight of Sher AH to Kan- 
dahar: Afzal Khan pro- 
^ claimed Ao'^r. 

Partition of Alghanistan. 

Sir John Lawrence's recogni* 
ti'on of Afzal Khan and 
' Sher AH Khan. 

1867 „ Sher AH defeated by Azrm 
Khan ; his flight from 
Kandahar to HerAt. ^ 
Death of Afzal Khan: 

ac.ccssion of Anm Kha i. 
Gcnerid Fytche. Chief Com- 
niLssionerof British B'limai 
concludes a treaty with lhc\ 
king of Burma 

z868 „ Sher All recovers the throne 
of Afghanistan. 

1869 „ Lord Mayo. Viceroy. 

The Umhalla conference. 
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T869 A.D. 
187a „ 

187s M 

*877 ». 


-Visit of H.R.H. tile Duke of 
Edinburgh to India. 

Lord Mayo visits Rangoon; 
assassinated at Port Blair. 

Lord Northbrook, Viceroy. 

Visit of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales to India. 

Lord Lyiton, Viceiw# 

The Imperial Assemblage at 
Delhi on the xst of January 
1877 ' proclamation of 
Her MaiMty Queen Vic- 
tcria as Empress of India. 


1877 A.D.— ‘Death of Jung Bahadur. 

1878 „ Sher Airs rejection of a 

British mission. 
Declaration of war against 
Afghanistan. 

1879 ,, Deatn of Sher Ali. 

Accession of Yakdb Khan. 

Attack on the British Rest* 

dency at Kdbul ; massacre 
of th^Cngli^ mission. 

occupation of Af* 
ghanistan. 



INDEX. 




index: 


A. 

A.*aybnga.r.s, a sect of worshippers of 
Vishnu in Southena India, 4x1; their 
distinctive creed, xA 

Ahdalis, the legitimate ^fuhans, as 
opposed to the Ghilzaib* or illegitimate 
branch, 54a. See also Ddranls and 
Banikzais * 

Abdulla Khan, the elder brother of 
the two Saiyids. who enthroned 

• Farrukh Siyar at Delhi, ao8 ; hostile 
intrigues of Farrukh Siyar, ao8, 2^ ; 
revolution at Delhi, ati ; a^s:ts^inatioll 
of hh younger brother, 2x2; defeat 
and fall, f See aUo Saiyids, 

Abdul Rahman Khan, son of Afzal 
Khan, helpg to place his father on 
the throne of KdW. 677; his r.valry 
with his uncle Azinri Khan, 678; flight 
to i’ersian territory, id, 

Abul Fazl, the favourite and minister 
of Akbar, 135 ; engages Akbar in 
religious controversies, id.; destroys 
the authority and power of the Ulait^, 
136 ; proclaims AkWr to be the ** L^rd 
of the period,** who is to bring about 
the Muhammadan millennium, 137: 
assassinated, Z4a 

Adam, Mr., provisional Governor-General 
of India, 498 ; sends an obnoxious 
editor of a public journal^ England, 
il>.\ perished at sea, 499 a 

Adham Khan, revolts against Akbar in 
Malwa, 129; Aabs me minister 10 
death at Agra, id,; executed by Abkar, 
id, • 

Adoption, rite of, its religious signi* 
flcance, 6x4 ; its political brings, 615 ; 
restricted by Lord Dalhousie, 6x6; 
coo(^ed by Lord Canning, 666 

Adye, Major, at Cawnpore, 660, fwle; 
his narrative of the Sitana campaign, 
668, noie 

Afghanistan, description of, 540; high 
road to India, 541 ^ 


Afghans, converted to Islam but rebel 
against the Arab d>>mination, 75; 
found a dynasty at Gbnr and drive the 
Turks out of the Punjab and Hindu- 
stan. 77 ; dynasty of the slave kings, 
79. 80 ; apparently of Jewish origin, 
X2X ; known as Patans. 12a ; establish 
a dominion in Hindustan under the 
Lodi dynasty, id, ; bad name and 
passion for revenge, 123; conquered 
by Biber the Moghul, 124 : drive 
Humiyun out of Bengal, 126; rule 
in Hindastan under Sher Khan. 127 ; 
obsolete claims to Hindustan, ik; 
intermittent wa^ of ^ .\kbar, 128; 
treachery and disaffection of Afghan 
oflicers, 129; crushed by the re- 
suscitation of the Rnjpdts, 130; revolt 
under a supposed of Aurangzeb, 
174 ; treacherously massacred at 
Peshawar, 175 ; throw off the rcr.'.IaA 
yoke and conquer Ispahan, 223; 
establish an empire in Central Asia 
under Ahmad Shah Abdali, 228 ; 
treacherous mercenaries in the senuce 
of<Alivardi Khan. 267: revenge, id.; 
invasion and plunder of Hindustan 
under Ahmad Shah Abdali. 9S0 ; found 
a Mincipality in Rohilkund, id,; 
supreme at Delhi, 281^.; massacre the 
Mahratcas at Paniput. 290. 338; 
threateilbd invasion of Hindu.stan 
under 2 ^m 6 n Shalg in the days of 
Lord Wellesley, 429: Elphinstone’s ' 
mission to Kdbul sent by Lord 
Minto, 454. neie ; advance 01 Russia 
in Central A-^ia, 530 ; Afghan do- 
minion to the south of the Oxus, 
540 ; character of the Afghan people, 
541 ; old contentions between Abdalis 
and Ghilzals. 54a; later rivahiea be- 
tween Dtxranls and IHruksais, id.; 
modern history of the Athens, 543; 
election and coronation rif Ahmad Shah 
Dfiranf. 543: hereditary mhiistry.of 
the Banikzais, id , ; rise of the KustU- 
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Whes. ti.i foundation of an Afghan 
empire, lA: reiMn r f TimiirShah, 544: 

{UsaffecdOD in Salki id.: Zeman bhah 

placed on the throne by Payendah 
Khan, chief of the Banikzais. 545: 
disaflfecti in of the Sirdars, /A; tranbler 
of the Punjab to the rule of Runjeet 
Singh, 546: oppression of the Baruk- 
aais, r’A; plots and fnaswcres at 
Kandahar, t’A; rise of Futih Khan, 
the barukaai Viaier, 547 ; Zemdn Shah 
dethroned and blinded, lA ; quarrels 
between the Sunnis and Shiahs, rA; 
slaughter of the Kuxrilbashes, id.; 
Shah Shuja Durani seizes the/.hrone 
at Kdbul, 548 ; dethroned by Fuiih 
Khan Barnkaai and escapes to British 
territory, id . ; rise of Dost Muhanusad 
Khan, 549; cruel death of Futih 
Khan, ^$50 ; iidrani puppets and 
Barukzai rulers, id; Dost Muhammad 
Khan Amir of Kdbul, 551: Persian 
liege of Herat, 553; refusal of Lord 
Auckland 10 interfere between Dost 
Muhammad Khan and Runicet Singh, 
553 f Russian mission at Kfibul, id ; 
nrst Afghan war, 554 ; British occupa* 
tionof Afghani:itan. 1839-41, 555. 556: 
insurrection at Kghul and murder of 
Sir Alexander Buriies, 557 ; negotiations 
with rebel leaders, 538 ; mlirder of Sir 
MTilHam Marnaghten, 559 ; destruction 
of the British armv in the Khaiber, 
id.\ advance of the avenging army 
under Pollock, 560; murder m Shah 
Shuja, 561 ; riege rf Ultalabad raised 
by Akbar Khan, id . ; Pollock's victory 
at Tezeen, 56a ; re ccupation of KAbuf, 


Singh to MiUtan, doz ; his murder, 

id. 

Agni, god of fire, 40; subject to Rivana, 

sA; testifies to the purity of Sitd, 43, 
43 ; Valdik idea of, 6t 
Agra, sacked by Shah' Jehan, x^ji; 
imperial road to Lahore, 184 ; condition 
in 1785 described, 387 ; the stronghold 
of Sindia, 307 ; captured by Lake, 438 
Ahadis, Moghul ofl|cer$, 

Ahmad Shall A^ali, the Afohan 
conqueror, 2287 interference in Delhi 
affairs, aSz : intrigues with the king of 
Delhi, 389 ; enters Deify, 390 ; last 
invasion Vif Hindustan, 347 ; election 
and coronation as Ahmad Shah Ddranf , 
543 ; his glorious reign. 543, 54s; a 
composer of psalms, 683, 

Ahmadna^r, kingdom of, in the Dekkan, 
93; conquered Dy Akbar, 140; revolt 
of Malik Amber the Abyssinian, 144 ; 
suppressed by Jehangfr, 149 
Ailah Bai, daughter-in-law of Mulhqi* 
Rao Holkar, }^t administration of 
. 343. 43* 

Aix-la-Chapelle, y^aty of, 344 
Ajmir, Roe's fourney to, J45; imperial 
durbar at. X45, 146 
Akiilis or Sikh zealots, 589 
Akbar, son of HumSyun, 137 ; the real 
founder of the Moghul empire, rA; 
contemporary of Queen Elizabeth, id^ 
Incomes Padishah, xaS; defeat of the 
Afghans, lA; refuses to slay Hemu, 
id, j discards Bairam Khan, tA; wars 
ana conquests, 138, 129 ; his policy of 
equality of race and religion, Z30; bis 
p Jicy towards the R^ipAt princes, zxo, 
Z3X ; iuiermarriages with Rajpdts, 10.; 


treaues of 1^5 and 1857 with Dost 
Muhammad Khan, 637. 675 death of 
Dost Muhammad and recognition of 
Sher All Khan, 676 ; fracricidal wars, 
€76, 678 ; policy of Si» John Lawrence, 
6^; Lord Mayo's conference with 
Sher All Khan at Umballa, 679: 
political difficulties, id,; conciliatory 
policy of lord Mayo, dSo; eailrsnge- 
ment of Sher Ali Khan, 6S3 ; dealings 
with Rusria, id. ; mission of 1878 
repulsed, 683 ; massacre of Cavagnari's 
mission and British occupation, id.: 
prolmbl'e destiny of the Afjghan people 
as foreshadoared by Jewuh history, 
683, tiott 

A&han«'turktstan, suaeraintv established 
^ Dost Muhammad Khan, 678; 
^graphical meaning of the term, 
078, not 4 

Anal Khan, eUett son of Dost Muham* 
ihad Khtt, 676; trencher >usly im« 
prisoned hy Sher AU Kharl. ; Amir 
of Klbol and Afghan Turkiitaa, 677 ; 
hU death, 678 

Agnew, Mr. Vans, accompanies Khan 


Z3X ; luiermamages with Rajputs, rfi.; 
empl rys Rajpdts against the Afghans, 
13a ; personal characteristics of; 134 1 
outwardly a Muhammadan, 134, 135 ; 
religious collisions and controversies, 
>35i <3(6 i appears as a religious arbiter, 
136 ; his apostaev, rA; professes Christ* 
ianitv, id. ; founds a new reUgion known 
as the Divine Faith, 117 ; his ordi- 
nances, iA;,bu, cruelty, vA; daily life, 
>37» 138 : division of lands. 138 i con* 

. quest of Kdbul and Kasbniir, 139; 
embassy to the Sultans of the Dekban, 
id,; conqdbrt MAhmadnagar and Berar, 
f4o; death. ST 

Akbar, son of Aurangttb, 178; his 
rebellion, id, ; the finged letter, 179 i 
flight, Z79, 303 

Akbar Khan, eldest son %f Dost 
Muhammad Khan, • nejgotiates with 
Mocnaghten, 558; his murderous 
treachery, 530: massacre m the 
Khaiber Fees. lA: forced to raise the 
siege of JellaUbad, 560: ruler of 
Kabul 561 ; negotiations with Pollock, 
«A; defeated at Teaeen, 563 

Akhoond of Swat* hu religious character, 
669 ; his behaviour in we SiCfuu cam* 
paign, 670 • 
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Alamghir, a pu|)pet PndUhah of Delhi, 
ado. aSt ; IntrijniM with Ahmad Shah 

AUali, 337 1 murdered, ik 

Ald^ud-dfu, Sultan of Delhi, story of hb 
early career, 80; governor of Koira, 
ib, ; plunders the Buddhist temples at 
Bhilsa, ib, ; Viceroy of Oude, ib. ; ex- 
pedition against the Mahratta Raja of 
Deoghur, 80. 81 ; march into the 
DekhaTi4Bt i canture of Deoghur. ib . ; 
assassination or bis •nde. 8a; pro- 
claimed Sultan m Delhn ib. ; whole- 
sale scattering of money, ib.\ conquest 
of Gusqi;at. ib. ; siege of Chitdr, 83 ; 
stem measures of sunpreroion at l^lhi, 
8j; masAmre of Moghuls, /A; ftrst 
Muhammadan conqueror in the Dek- 
nan and Peninsula, ib, plunder of 
Hindu temples in the s«uth. 85; hb 
death, ib. 

Albuquerque, Alfonso de. Portuguese 
Viceroy in India, founds Goa and 

• Malacca, 104; death, rot, X05 

Alexander the Grca% invades the Punjab. 

47 ; passage of the Jhelum and defeat 
of Porus the elder^fA : lntild« a flotilla 
on the Jhelum. 48 ; dealings with Porus 
the y.'-ungcr, ib. ; compelled t*> r** treat 
7'/dthe^Aim and Indus. vA; harassed 
by the Brahmans, ib. ; his vengeance. 
49 ; murder of Philip, hb lieutenant, 

• at Taxila. ib. ; hb death, ib. ; hb 
dealings with Snndrobottos, the 
Hindu Chandra-gtipia, 301 

All Bahadiit. hb mixed birth. Mahratta 
and Muhammadan. 391 : sent by Nana 
Farnavese to help ^ndia in Hindustan, 
ib. : associated with Ilimmut Bahadur, 
ib. ; his recall to Poona demanded by 
Sindia,^8 

Ahghtir^ Lake's victory at, 437 

Alivardi Khan, Nawab of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, his early life, ^4 ; 
his treachery, ib. ; story of the baskets 
of human heads, 065 ; proclaimed 
Nawab, a<6; treacherous assassina- 
tion of Mahrattas. 967$ pays tribute 
to Mahrattas. 966: character and 
private life, 968, ate; alarm at the 
French, afo ; his death, 970 ; described 
by Colonel Mill at a usumr. 989 noU 

AllMabad, the ancfelgL PHQrdga, 33 ; the 
"field of happiness/* 57; Clb*e's 
negotiations at. with Shah Alam and 
the Nawab Visier of Oude, 3x1, 319 

Allard, General, tn the oervice of 
Ruxfeet Singh, 590 

Alompra the hunter, drives the Talain 
kings of Pegu out of Ava, 513 ; con- 
quers Pegu had establishes a port at 
Rangoon, ib . ; his real name. Atom 
Phra, ib. wii 

Alnmbagh. garden of, in the aubnrbs of 
Lukhnow, Hauelock defeauthe rebels, 
658 ; buried there. 660 

Alvares Cabral, his expedition to India, 
X03; violence toWmitb the Moors, ib. ; 


cannonades Caficut, ib. ; aUiancewith 
the Raja cf Cochin, 103. 104 

Aives, Major, b» naiiow cfcape ai 

Jaipur, 599 

Amar Singh, of Nipal. deprecates a war 
with England, 473 ; surrenders at 
Maloun, 475 ; advises a renewal of 
the war, ib. 

Amar Singh. Rajaof Taxijore, dethroned 
by Madras government. 492 ; sus- 
pected bribery of Tanjore pundit s. 
493 ; pensioned. lA 

Amarapura, a Burmese capital, s^A'STS 
Amboor. defeat of Anwar-ud din at, 246 
Aml^rst, Lord, Governor-General of 
India, 498; forced into a war with 
Burma. 517 ; countermands the pro- 
ceedings of Ochterlony at Bhurtfiore, 
590. 52X ; retrieves his error, 591 : re- 
turns to England, ib. ; founds the 
sanatarium at Si mb. ib. 

Amildars.^ or govemon of provinces, 
comintion ot, 413 
Amirs. Moghul nobles, 133 ^ 

Amir Jumla, rebel minbter of G^onda, 
his clo<« alliance with AurangseK 
258 ; defeats Shuja, the rebel son of 
Aurangseb, i6t 

Amir Khan, tim Afghan freebooter, 
interference in xndore, 45^ ; hb early 
career, 455 ; aggressions in Nagpore, 
tA; intenerence in Rajpdtana be- 
tween Jaipur and Jodhpur, 456 ; in< 
famous proixisal for endtib the quarrel. 
ib, ; attitude during the Pindbw war. 
489 : his treaty with England, 4S4 ; 
founder of the Tonk dynasty, lA 
Amyatt, Mr., his factious opi>o«<itioo to 
VansUtart, 997 ; sent on a mission to 
Monghyr, 998; treacherously mur 
dered, 

Ananda Bai, wife of Rughonath Rao. 
her port in the murder of Narain Rao 
PeiMwa, 361 

Anandpal, son of JumI of Lahore. 75 ; 
league with the Rajpfit princes r<f 
Hindustan, ib ; defeated by Mahmdd 
of Ghasni at Ftehawar. 76 
Anderson, Lieut*, arcoinj^ies Khan 
Slllgh to Mdltan, 6ox ; his murder, ib. 
Anderson. Mr., sent as Resident to 
Mahadajt Sink's camp, 385, 387 
Andhra, ancient Hindu empim, 55 
Angrias, pirates of Gheria, rise of, 959. 
33C ; surrender to Clive and Watson, 
ib, ; escape from Gheria, ib. 

Anson, General. Commander-in-chief at 
the outbreak of the Sepoy mutinies. 
653, 9 $ot 0 

Anwar-ud-din anpdinted Nawab of the 
Carnatic by KUam-ul-mulk, 941 ; for- 
bids the E^tbh to make war on the 
French. 949 ; enra^ at the dupUdiy 
of Duideix, f A ; defeat of hb army by 
the French, 943 ; defeated and slain by 
the Mahrattas at Ambocr, 946 
Apipa Sahib succeeds Rughoji Bhonsla 
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as Raja of Kagpore, 489 ; his treachery 
towards the EngUsh. it. ; appointed 
commander-in-chief by the Peishwa. 
489, 490 ; warned by Mr. Jenkins, 490 ; 
the battle of Sitabuldi, 490. 491 ; double 
dealings, 491 ; arrested for murder, 
it . ; flight, ; takes refuge with the 
Raia of Jodhpur, it. ; correspondence 
witn the Raja of Satara, 6x7 c 
Ansaras. celestial nymphs from India's 
heaven in Swarga, 38 
Arabs conquer all Asia up to the Indus 
and Oxus, 75 ; Persian, Turkishi and 
Afghan revolt against their domination, 
id ; Arab invasion of Sinde, it. j 
Arakan, geographical imsition, 500 ; 
conqumied by Bhodau Phra, 514; 
ceded to the British government. 5x0 
Arcot, court and capitsu of the N awabs 
of the Carnatic. 035; usurpation of 
Mortiz Alt. 240 ; settlement of affairs 
by Nizam-ul-mulk, it. ; capture and 
defence of Arcot by Clive, 253 ; visited 
by Buchanan. 4x2 : titular Nawabsof, 
424. Se^ also Carnatic 
Ari^tim, battle of, 437 : defeat of SindUt 
and the Bhonsla Raja by Colonel 
Welltoley, it. 

Arjuna, s<jn of Pdnd|^ by Kuntf. 4 ; his 
^ill with the bow,r 5 : his splendid 
archery at the exhibition of arms, 7 ; 
triumph at the Swayamvara of Drau* 
padi, IX ; leads away Draupadi as his 
bride, X2 ; his exile, 13 : marries 
Subhadrd and returns to Hastindpur, 
it. ; at the court of Virdta, t6 ; the 
dancing-master turned warrior, x8 ; 
discovered by the Kauravas, it. ; slays 
Bhishma. ao; and Kama, 21 
Armenians in Madras, 191 
A'^yan colonies in the neighbourhood of 
Uastinapur, 2 ; the Aryan immigrants 
from High Asia, it ; treatment of the 
aborigines, it.i frontier near AU.aha- 
bad. 8 ; two castes of. ii, note; relics 
amongst the hill tribes, 6c ; worship of 
jpinii or spirits, dr 
Asia. Central, history of. 520 
Asof Jah, ue Nisam-ui-mullc 
Asof Khan, brother-in-law of Jelu£igfr, 
X42 ; plots with Shah Jehan to seize 
tlU imperial treasures at Agra, 151 ; 
instals JBuUki on the throne at Demi, 

Asot'-ud-daula, Nawab-Vizier of Oude, 
357 ; claims his father's treasures as 
utaic property, 558 ; negotiations with 
Warren Hastings, ^6 ; tortures the 
servants of the two m^ms, it.; cor- 
rupt dealings with Warren Hastings, 
383, note ; his death, 402 
Asolc^ Mahirajaof M^aoha, resembles 
Sandrokotcos, 91; his reign and cha* 
racter, 53 ; a convert to Buddhism, f A; 
edicts of.^ ; sends Buddhist missions 
to foreign nations. 55 
Assam, conquered by tne Burmese, gsy ; 


ceded to the British government aft^ 
the first Burmese war, 5x9 ; tea culti- 
vation intr>duced by Lord William 
Bentlnck, 537 

Assaye, victory of General Wellesley ax, 
43^> 437 

Astrologers at Delhi, description of. 164 

A&uras and Kfikshasas, deinima and can- 
nibals to the south and east of Allaha- 
bad, 8 tc 

Aswamedha,. 01 hnr^sacnfice in honour 
of Indra afad the oun, 24, 26 

Aswatthdma, son of Drona, 5 ; his re- 
venge, 2x,a2; the omen ofjthe crows. 
32 ; ftlaugmers Dhrishia-dyumna and 
the sons of Draupadi, it. ** 

Auckland. Lord, Governor-General ,of 
India, 538 ; refuses to interfere between 
Dost Mukxnimad Khan and Runje^t 
Singh, S53 ; declares war againsst iJost 
Muhammad Khan for the restoratiim 
of Shah Shuja, 534 ; anger at the 
withdrawal of Major Todd from Herat, 
555 '• rupture of political relations with 
Ava, 57a, 573; policy towards Nipal, 
579 ^ 

Aurangabad, founded by Aurangzeb, 
156 

Aurangzeb. sen of Shah Jehan. 157; a 
Sunni fanatic. 158 ; Viceroy of the 
Mrghiil Dekhan, tt. ; ambitious pro- 
jects, it, ; bait for Murdd, 159; victory 
at Ujain. S., 160 ; defeat • f Dara, it. ; 
captiv.ty of hxs father, Shah Tehan, 
0 . , rum of Murdd, i6x ; in'itaTled as 
Padishah, it. fears and anxieties, 
162 ; religious trimming, 0. ; unamiable 
character, 163 ; mal.gns his tutor, it. ; 
his capital at Delhi, 163-16^ : alliance 
with Sivajr the Mnhratta, 167 ; appoints 
Shaista Khan ti>he Viceroy of the Mo- 
ghulDekhan,! 63; suspicious of the Raja 
of Marwar, 0 . ; su-^pected complicity 
in the death of Shan Jehan, 169 ; in 
Kashmir, tt. ; fails to form a navy, it. ; 
threatened by Persia, 170 ; return to 
Delhi, it. : intrigues against Sivaji, 
it . ; imp >sing diimr. 17 x ; compot»ure 
at the outbreak of Sivaji, 0 . ; reas. ns 
foi bis craft, 172 ; war against Sivaji, 
it.; the ^am i^bellion, 173, 173; 
renders flluire ..TebelUon impossible. 
xp3 ; prohibits history, 0 . ; the Kdbiil 
revolt. 174, 175; treachery and mas- 
sacre, 175 ; projected convenion of 
the Hinaiis to Islam, 176 ; policy, 177 ; 
destruction of idolatry in .Moghul 
India, it. ; f reed impost of the Jezya, 
0. ; operations inRaipdtana, 177. 178; 
compromise with Marwttr, 178; de- 
mands on the Rana of Udaipur re- 
jected, 0 * ; protracted war.s, xA ; 
rebellion of Akbar, 178, 179; retreat 
vom Rs^pdtana, 179; resolves talive 
in camp. 180 , desultoi^ wan. 0. : in- 
trigues against Akbar foiled, 0 » ; boot- 
less operations agaSAwt the Mahrattas, 
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t8o, iSx ; conquest of Bijdpur and 
G^lkonda, ib, ; revival of Hindu na- 
tionality, tb. ; able administration, 
t8i, iSa; punishment of heinous cxi- 
niinals, x8a ; collection of Jezya at 
Mirat, 183; Hindu reirolt in Bengal 
against his religious persecutions, 199 ; 
excitement at ms deatl^ 202 ; his dying 
fears, tb. ; his persecution of the Sikhs, 
S04 : ex^iitiun of Guru Govind, /b. 
Ava, or Burma pft>per,j^oo ; capital of 
the kingdom, sxf ; £n#ish advance 
on, ‘during first Burmese war, sr^; 
mission of Craufurd, ib. ; ferment at 
during fhe first Afghan War, 571 : poli* 
tical relaijuns with the British govern- 
ment under Phagyi-dau and Ihara- 
*waiJi, 57a; insurrection of Pagan Meng, 
573 : s^econd Bunnese wax, 61 1 ; settle- 
ment by Lord Dalhousie, 6x2 
Avitfible, General, in the service Of 
Kuiiject Singh. 590. 593, 

^ Ayudhy^i or Uude, Aryan kingdom of, 
s ; U.'ij of, 8 ; th^scene of the Rdmd- 
yana, 26 ; known as Kosala, ib. ; re- 
bvic.ngs at the ex]^cted installation of 
Kama. 30 ; conquered by the Mah^- 
r:ga of Magadha, 46, 47: Raja of 
engages Nnla as his charioteer, 72 
Azam Shah, second son of Atirangzeb, 
178, 203 ; defeated and slain by his 
^ elder brother, ib^ 

Azim Khan, son of Dost Muhammad 
Khan, and brother of Afzal Khan, 
captures Kfibul, 677; his onpressive 
government, tb. ; defeats Sber AH, 
^7. 678, succeeds Afzal Khan as 
Arnir of Afghanistan, 678 ; deposed, 
tb. ; his s^sequent fate, ib. 


B. 

BjfaEH, his invasion of India, 88: the 
founder of the Moghul empire, 134; 
descent and early lile, ib. ; character, 
ib . : conquers the Afghans of Delhi, 
ib . ; advances to Agra, 124, 125 ; de- 
feats the Kajpfits under the Ranaof 
Chitdr, 125 ; his death, ib. \ a bad 
iV(uhammadan, ib.^ W 
Bahadur Shah, eldest son of Aurangzeb, 
succeeds to the throne of Delhi, ^3 ; 
letters to Mr. Thomas Pitt, governor 
of Madras, ib . ; revolt of the Sikhs, 
nent with the Mahrattas, 
207. See also Shah Alaiu. 

, last titular king of Delhi, 
626 ; dealiMs with the British govern- 
ment, 636, oiz?; ipakes common cause 
with the rebel sepoys, 636, 637 ; held 
responsible for the massacre of Euro- 
peans at DclhL 638 ; flight to the tomb 
of Hutndyun, 657 ; arrested by Hodson, 
ib . ; sent as a state prisoner to Rm^- 
gvon, C 6 i f his daath, 


204 W. settler 
205 : death. 
Bahaaur Slian 


Bahmani empire in the Dekhati, 91; 
dismembered into the five kingdoms of 
Ahmadnagar, Berar, Bider, Bfjfipur, 
and Golkcnda, 93 

Bairam Khan, regent and minister of 
Akbar, 128 ; kills the Hindu Hemi^ 
ib. ; discarded by Akbar, ib. ; assassi- 
nated, ib. 

Baiza Jiai, widow of Daulat Rao Sindia, 
her ambitious de$.gns on the throne of 
Gwalior, 537 ; refill of Lord William 
Benunck to interfere, ib. ; forced to 
retire in favour of Jankojf Rao Sindia, 
538 ; her able admimstration, 566 

Baj;baf, curious capture of, 373 note 

B^r Rao, second. Pcishwa, rules the 
Mahratta empire from X720 to 17^ as 
minister of Mahdr^'a Sahu, 917, 333, 
noie; dealing with Nizam-ul-mulk 
and the Mcgnul Padishah of Delhi, 
S19 : extorts cessions of territory and 
tribute from Muhammad Shall, 2x9, 

230 ; advances on Agra and Delhi, 

320 ; repulses by Saadut AH Khan of 
Uude. lb. ; his dealings witlP Nisam- 
ul-mulk, 231 — 223 ; hts death, 228 

Baji Rao, son of Rughonath Kao, eighth 
and labt Pcishwa, his early struggles 
against Nana FarnavesjE:. 401 ; intrigues 
with Daulat R 2 o Sindia, 402 ; permits 
Sindia to plunder Po..na, ib. : trea- 
cherous designs against Sindia, 403; 
forced reconciliation with Nana Farna- 
ve.se, 405 ; refuses to engage in a sub- 
sidiary alliance with the British govern- 
ment. 437 ; intrigues against Nana Far- 
navese, 431 ; cruelties at Poona, 432 ; 
dfi'eated by Jaswant Rao Holkar, tb.'^ 
flight into British temtory, 432 ; signs 
the treaty of Bassein proposed by Lord 
Wellesley, 433 ; reduced to the c .nrl,- 
tion of a feudatory of the British 
goyemment, 1^. ; restored the 
British to the throne of Poona*, ib. ; 
his duplicity and treachery, ib, ; in- 
trigues against the British govemiAent 
during the administration of Lord 
Hastings, 478; underhand breaches cf 
treaty, ib. ; strange rcr>>ption of Gun- 
gi^hur Shastri. the minister firom the 
Gaekwar of Baroda, 479; murder of 
the minister, ib. ; implication of Baji 
Rao and Trimbukji Daiimlia, 480; 
imprisonment and escape of Trimbukji, 
ib : fre'ih intrigues, 401 ; threats uf 
Mr. Elphmstone, the British Resident, 
ib. ; treaty of Poona, ib. ; desperate 
designs, 486; duplicity, ib.; outwits 
Sir John Malcolm, 487 : treacherous 
movements, 488; repulsed by the 
British at Khirkf, 488, 489; flight 
from Poona, ib. ; appoints Appa Sahib 
of Nagpore his commander'in-diief, 
489 ; disOTaceful repulse at Koryg^uni, 
493 ; flis^t, 494 ; final settlement, 493 ; 
death, 620 

Bakhtiydr, 79 1 captures Bihar, ib, ; and 
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Nuddca* 79. 80 ; Viceroy of Bihur aod 

Bcngat, 80 

Dula Hissar, the *' palace of kinea ** at 

Kibul, surreodered to Ahmad Shah 

Abdali by the Kuixilbashea, 543 ; re- 
moval of the British garrison, 5^7 
Balaji Rao, third Mahiatta Pcishwa, 
X 740*6 z» schemes to gain the sove- 
reignty, 238-333; cnief treatment of 
Sui^-ar Bai, widow of MahAraja Sahu, 
333: behaviour towards Tara Bai, /A; 
removes the capital to Poona, 333, 
»4: invasion of the Carnatic and 
Dekhan, 334; recalled to Satara, fA ; 
counterplots against Tara Bai, 335; 
aggressions and outrages in the 
Deklian and Carnatic, iS.; intrigues 
with the M<>ghul Court at Delhi, ti . ; 
general recunatiatton with the Gaek- 
war and Tara Bai, 336 ; relations with 
Bombay, tB.; the capture of Gheria, 
ib. : his wrath gainst the English, td. ; 
his admin^^trati. n, 337 ; death, 330 
Balaji Visvanath. first Maliratta Peisnwa, 
33a, fUU 

B41i, of monkeys, 40 ; slain by 

Rdcna, 41 

Balkh, disaffection in. 544 ; its situation, 
note 

Bandu Guru leads the Sikhs to ven- 
geance, 305 ; his martyrdom , an 
Bangalore, capiured by (iOrd Cornwallis, 
394; visited by Buchanan, 412; its 
tiiundacu n and history, 4xa, 413 
Banghel, Raja of, his marnage with the 
queen of ulaza, xxo ; annexation of by 
Venk-tapa Naik, ti6 
Banians, or Bunniahs, corresponding to 
the Valias, 5^, noU ; their attempt to 
ransom Thugs, iSa 

Bap Ji Sindia, a treacherous ally of the 
EngUsh, 44a 

Barace, the modem Baroche, an ancient 
Malabar port, 99, 100 
Bari Doab, constzucuon of tlie canal of, 
mU 

Barlow, Sir George, Governor-General, 
449 ; his character, ib, ; his poLtical 
apostasy, fA; mistaken concessions, 
430; annulment of protective treAies 
with Rajpdt sutes, ibn ; vain remon- 
strances with Nipal, 473 
Barnardi Sir Henry, advance to Delhi 
of. 653, 6 s 4 ; hxs death, ib, 

Baroche, a ^rt at the mouth of Nerbudda 
river, the ancient Barace. 90. zoo, 
noU; ceded to the English by Kugho- 
nath Rao, 36a: refusal of the Poonah 
council of regency to sanction the 
cession, 363 ; given back to Mabads^i 
S\ndia by Warren Hastimt wirii oth^ 
cessions^ 377, 433* ^ 

Wellesley respiting a French landing, 

Bar^a, the Gaekwar of. becomes a feu- 
daia^ 439> Gaekwar 
Banrackpore, or “ Cbanuk/' early English 


settlement at. X99; panic at. 5 m ; 
incendiary fires, 633; mutiny, lA; 
outbreak of Mungai Pandy| ^3^ ^33 \ 
previous mutiny during the first Bur- 
mese war, 639 

Baruknus. an Afghan tribe, an offshoot 
of the AbdalU, 543 ; plot at Kandahar 
a^nst Zeinfin Shah, 546; slaughter of 
the conspirators, t'A; vain attempts to 
set up aDilranf ptmpct asmovereign of 
Afghanistan,# 5 sa;^ struggles against 
the Dfiranis aft^ the British retreat 
from Kdbul, 561. Se* also Dost 

Muhamma^ Khan ^ 

Barwell, Mr.T a Company's civil servant 
appointed member of coonfil, 356 ; sidev 
with Warren Hastings against Clavrr- 
ing and Francis. 367 ; goes to England, 
368 ; lose^wetity thousand pounds at 
whist to Francis, 389 
Basalut Jung, sen of Nizam-ul-mulk 
315, note; dealings with Governor 
Kumbold respecting Guntoor, 371, 37a* 
Bassein, near Bomlniy, Portuguese fort 
there, zo^ ; anxiously desired bv the 
East India Company, 344. 34$ : ceded 
to Bombay by Kugnonath Kao, 362 ; 
rest^rad to the Mahrattas, 363 
Basscin, treaty of, concluded with Baji 
Rao Pei&hwa, 433 ; objections to the 
treaty, ib, 

Basscin, in Burma, captured by the#' 
English, 6zx 

B^tey, M;. Butterworth, provisional 
Govcrror-General, 522, wie 
Behar or Bihar, 261, note; im'aded by 
the Nawab Virier of Oude and Shah 
Alani, 303 c* 

Begums, die Oude, 358 ; preposterous 
maims to the state treasures of Oude. 
ib»; torturing of thetr servants with the 
cognisance of Warren Hastings, 376 
Benares, Raja of, conquered by Bhlshma, 

3; old name of Attock. ib.i Bulwunt 
Singh, Raja of, 305; acqui.sition of, 
earned out by Philip Francis in ^po- 
sition to Warren Hastings, 358 ; Cheit 
Singh, Raja of, pressed for in<.ney 
by Warren Hastings, 374, 375 ; insur* 
rection at Benares against Warren 
Hastings, ib. See Cheit Singh 
Beiifield, Pr 5I, hla fabricated claims 
one. Muhammad AU, Nawab of the 
Carnatic. 3^ ; his subsequent career, 
381, note; draounced by Burke. iB.;' 
appearance of his wife in Londoi^ ib. 
Bengal, conquered by, Baktiyir.Tn the 
reign of Kfirub-ud^ln, 79; flight of 
the Raja of Nuddea, ii,; old capital 
at Gour, 80 ; Portuguese mission to. to 
the Btxteemh century, 105; horrible 
suGcesrion of tyrants, ib^,; conquest of 
Sher Khan the Afghan, 127 ; Euglish 
settlements in. Bengal, T97 ; Mr. Job 
Charnock. governor, ib.; fortificafu ns 
and cannon prohibit^ by the Moghuls, 
ib,; English declarfi war against the 
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Moghul Nawab, 198 ; flight of the 
English to Madras, 199 : foundation 
of Calcutta. ih.\ memones of Job 

Charnock, liS.; Hindu rebellion against 

the persecutions of Aurangxeb, ib,\ 
notioe.s of Bengal by Captain Hamilton, 
300 ; refractory Rajas between Mur- 
shedabad and Patna, 300, 364 ; Mlitical 
isolation of the Nawabs of Bengal, 
Behar, ai^ Orissa, aid; up-country 
factories, 263; rile of^ursned Kali 
Khan, tb. ; harsh ti^atmenflof Hindus, 
363 ; rise of Alivardi Khan. 36 a ; .story 
of the baskets of human heads, 265 ; 
the Sethf family insulted by Nawah 
Sarfar&s Eban^ ib,; destruction of 
Sorfardz Khaniand proclamation of Alt- 
Vlardi Khan asNawab, 366,; Mahratta 
invasions, a66, 367 ; treac^ous assas- 
sinations, fA; Mahratta revenge, lA; 
don^estic life of the Nawab of Bengal, 
268>; hostility of his son, Suraj-ud- 
daula, 369 ; the young Nawab marc'tes 
an army against C^utta, 370 ; tragedy 
of the Black Hol^ 371 ; alarm of the 
Navrab, 2^3: vacilladons, 374. plottings 
of Mfr jafir and the Seths againsit 
Suraj-ud^auta, 374 ; c inspiracy joined 
by Clive, 2m ; treachery of Omichund, 
ia; battle ^ Piassy, Mir Jafir in- 
stalled Nawab, 376 ; cessions t<f the 
£ngli!>h, «A; incapacity of Mir Jafir, 
377: general demndence on Clive, /A; 
revolution of political ideas, 378 ; di«^« 
aflecrion of Hindu grandees, tb.; 
English blamed for noninterference, 
379} Mahrattas demand chout* r'A; 
territorial daims of the Shahzadu, tb ; 
his defeated flight, 383; Clive ap- 
pointed Governor of the English settle- 
ments, 387; succeeded by Holwcll 
and Vansittart, fb,; neceasiiy for a per- 
manent European force, a88 ; Clivers 
scheihe fir the oequisiti-m of Bengal by 
the British nation. /A: similar propasab 
of Colonel James Mill, a88, ; ofler 

of the Dewani of Bens^al, Behar. and 
Orissa to Clive, zA; objections of Mr. 
Piit, 380 ; dealings of Vansittart with 
Mir Janr, 391 ; trea^ with Mir KaMm, 
393 ; Vansittart rcuiscs a bribe. zA; 
pcfi^ul change of^aniibs, 393 ; in- 
stallation of Siiah Amm at Patna a^hc 
Great Moghul, tb,; offer of the Dewani 
to Vansittart, 394 ; suspicIon.s of Mir 
Kasim, fA: secret preimraiions for war. 
395 ; %unrrel about private trade, fA; 
coUision between the English and the 
N&waVs officers, 396; violence of 
the English at the up-country fac- 
tories, 398: capture of Patna, 3^; 
recovery of Patna by the Nawt^'s 
people, ib.; flight and surrender of 
the EngUsb, tA; elation of the 
Nawab. 300 ; murder of Amyatt, tb.i 
' Mfr Jafir proclaimed Nawab, eoi ; 
advance of an English aimy to Mon- 


ghyr, £b.: massacre of the English at 
Pama, 303 ; flight of Mfr Kasim into 


Kama, 303 ; flight of Mfr Kasim into 
Oude. fA; battle of Buxar, 304 ; death 

of Mfr Jafir. 106; corrupt safe of 

Bengal and Behar to his illegitimate 
son, 307 ; return of Lord Clive to Gal- 
^tta, 308 ; his wrath at the sale, 309 ; 
introduces a system of double govem- 
mentj^iA; English sovereign^ veiled 
by Moghul forins, lA; office of Dewan 
of Bengal. Behar. and Orissa vested in 
the East India Company, 311 ;polirical 
results, 31a ; golden prospects. lA; Clive 
sucMeded by Verelst, 315 ; financial 
eri|i$. 318 ; evib of the double govern- 
ment, 3ra; protection of a vidqus 
system of native government, fA; chu- 
acter of the Zemindars, 330 ; oppressive 
treatment of the Ryots, ib.} deputy 
Nawabs, lA; aggravation of evib 
under the double government.- 321 ; 
m')ck pageantry at Murshedabad, 323 ; 
Bengal drained of silver, fA; Verebt^s 
experiences of native administration, 
fA; appointment of Englbh^ supra- 
visors ana committees, 333 ; closer 
rebtion between the English and 
natives, ib.; native adminiitratton of 
JuMl:e, ib.; M]t George Vansittart 
gulled by ^ja^bitab Kai at Patna, 
334 ; results of the collbi<m between 
Eurofieans and Hindus, 335 ; general 
corruption in Bengal, 327 ; native 
opinion turned against the English, fA; 
horrible famine, 328 ; Warren Hastings 
appointed Governor, /A ; ref >rins in the 
revenue administraticn, 340 ; judicial 
reforms, 350 ; charges against the 
deputy Nawabs, ib ; traa^fer of the 
capital from Murshedabad to Calcutta, 
35 T ; flight of Shah Alam to D<r^lhi 
severs ine English fr>’m the Great 
Moghul, ib,; tribute for Bengal and 
Behar withheld by the English, 3^3 ; 
question of equity, fA; reorganisation 
of Bengal under a Governor-General, 
353 r creatkon of a Sui^reme Court at 
Calcutta. 356 ; Philip Francis member 
of council. fA;facti«iis opposition to 
H flings, 357 ; trial ..nd execution of 
Nund-komar, 359; quarrel between 
Bengal and Bombay re<ipecttng the 
Mahratta war, 363; struggle between 
Ha.stings and Clavering f a* the post of 
Governor-Ciencral. 367 ; failure of the 
land settlement bv four years le.i.ses in 
Beng.al, lA; return of Philip Francis 
to Europe, 368 : interference in Madras 
affairs, 37a; spirited proceedings of 
Hastings, 374; empty treasury, ib,; 
return of Hasrlngs to Europe, 381 ; 
permanent land seulement by Lord 
Cornwallis. 389 

Bentinck, Lord William, Govunor of 
Madras, recalled in consequence of 
the mutiny at Vellore, 453; tardy 
redress, 453; appointed Governor- 
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General, 539 ; Ms successful domestic 
admitiisttation, 533, 533 ; jwUixcalrela- 
ticns with Mahrattas and Rajputs, 523 : 
his political adminittrati n, 526 ; his 
forced interference in Gwalior ^affairs, 
538; his interference in Indore 
afiWs, 528 ; declines to interfere in 
Bundelkund affairs, 539 : or in Jaipur 
affairs, io. ; threatens the kingf cf Oude, 
530; annexes Coorg, 534; hisSracilla* 
tions with regard to Mysore, 536; 
embarks for England, 537 ; successful 
adimnistration, 537, 538 

Berar, Muhammadan kingdom of in th^ 
northern Dekban* 93 : conquered by 
Akbar, 740 ; Berar and Nagpore formed 
into a feudatory Mahratta Kingdom by 
the Bhonsia R^a, ^31 : phtndtfed by 
the Mabratta Peisnwa, 341 ; ceded to 
the English, 439: made over to hiizara 
All, to. ; restoration demanded by 
Rughoji Bhonsla. 453; ceded to the 
British government by the Nizam f^r 
the support of the Nizam's contingent, 
622. ' Soe Bhonsla and Nagp^>re 

Berhampore. sepoy mutiny at, 632 

Bernier, account of a false a^t^oluger at 
Dflhi, Z64 

Bharadara, the Ghorlw, 464 ; council of, 
at Khatmandu, 4737474 : 5B2 

Bharadwdja, his hermit^e at Praydga, 
34 ; entertains Rdma, id. ; wonderful 
miracle, 38, noU 

Bharata. hero ancestor of Santanu, 2 ; 
all India called the land of Bharata, 
; the Mahd Bhdrata, id. 

Bharata, son of Dasaraiha by Kaikeyi^ 
29 ; sent to Giri-vraja, id. ; possible 
representative of a Buddhist faction, 
idi note; installed as Yuva-’^aja, 301 
returns to Ayodhyd, 35 ; celebrates 
funeral of Da^ratha. 35.36 ; performs 
the Si^ddha, 36 ; refuses the KaJ of 
Ayodbyd, 39 ; marches to Chitra>kiita 
to mk Rftma. 57; passage of the 
Gangas, id. ; meeting with Kdma, 38 ; 
second ret'.ni, 39 

Bharata. son of Dushyanta and Sakdn- 
tald, 6^ 70 

Bftils or Bneels, occupied the hillv and 
jungles to the south, 2; an existing 
type of so-<alled aborigines, 60 ; their 
Superstition, 6 ; legend of the Bhfl 
pmee and Drona, id,; Sivaji*s alliance 
with them, 169 

Bhilsa, Buddhist teni]des plundered by 
Ald-ttd-diu, 80. 

Bhfma, son of’ Kuntf, 4 ; the second of 
the Pdtidavas. jealousy of thiry- 
odhana, id . ; his rivalry with Dury* 
odhana at the eichibxtion of ormn, 7 ; 
tfliqrs Hidtmbaai^ marries Hidiinbf, 
9 : slays the cannibal Vaka. id . ; vows 
revenf^ against Duryodhana and 
DulistUana. 15 ; serves as cook at the 
court ofVJr&ta, idri7jriays Jimdta and 
Kfoh&ka, ilkipslays Du^odhauaby a 


foul Uow, 31 ; eiys Du&s&aiMi md 

'fulfils his vow, 91 

fihi'm Sein lliapa of Nipal accompanieli 
Run Bahadur to Benares, 468 ; his 
return to Niral, 470 : the prime ministei 
of Run Bah^ur, id. ; orders a 
massacre at Khatmandu, 471 ; his 
relations with Run Bahadur's chief 
queen, id.; summons a council of 
Bharadars at Khatmand^, 473; ad- 
vises war, 4P3, 47^; sues for peace, 
475 ; rene-val of* war, id,; concludes 
the treaty of Segowlie. 475, 476 ; 
premier and paramour, 575 ; provokes 
the elder ^queen, id, ; dewngs with 
the Resident, 576 ; Ms : released 
filfom prison, 577; pensioned, id. ; his 
condemnation, 578 ; his doom. ^578, ^70 
Bhlshina, son of Santanu, resigns ^ 
claim to the Raj of Hastindpur, a ; the 
dreadful vow, 3 ; the faithful guaicdian, 
id. ; proposes the division of the Raj 
of Hastinipur between the Pdndavas 
and KaiuavaSj slain by Atjuna, 
20 ; reappears in the Ganges, 27^ 
Bhodau Phra, kina of Burma, reign of, 
5x3, 5x4; coi^uests and cruelties, 
5x4 : pride and ignorance, 517 
Bhonsla fiamily, nse of, -21 axo 
Bh ^nsla. Kughoji, founds the feudatory 
kingdom of Berar and Nagpore under 
the suzerainty of Mahdraja Sahuand, 
the Peishwas, 331 ; his kinship to 
S*vaji, 333 ; suspicious of the desi^s of 
' Balaji Kao Peisnwa and the legitimacy 
of Kaja Ram, id ; his death, ^ 
Bhonsla, Janoji, succeeds Rughoii, claims 
chout for Bengal and Behv from Mir 
Jafir, 279; Qive indiimd to yield, 
^3f 344 i refusal of the Court of 
Directors, id, ; negotiations with Nizam 
All for getting the regency at Poon^ 
341 ; engages to desert Nizam AU, 
; treacherous slaughter of half the 
Nizam’s army, 342; strange recon- 
ciliadun. id. ; bis death, 361, note 
Bhonsla, Mudaji, bmther of Janoji, 
usurps the throne of Berar, 3%st no^ ; 
betrays the hostile confederacy' of 
Hyder All, Nizam AH, and the 
Malirattas to Warren Hastings, and 
renews thC^emgnd for chout, tjx; his 
neutrality secured, 374: his aeatb. 433 
note 

Bhonsla, Rughoji, the Second, succeeds 
to the throne of Berar, 433, note ; joins 
in the wgr against Nizam 40X ; 
stupefaction at the treaty of Bosseiu. 
^ i anxious for the belo of Jaswant 
Kao H >)kar, id. ; feeble operations 
in the field agauxst Colonel Wellesley, 
438 ; defeated at Assaya,'^^* » ' Ms Might, 
437 ; cedes Cuttack and Berar to the 
British governtnent, 439; demands their 
resuiration, 451 1 his death, 4B9 
Bhnnsla. Appa Sahib. Sei Appa Sahib^ 
and Nagpore a 
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Pindliari cliicfs setfled in, 4B5 ; 
loyalty of the iieg^um during the sepoy 
miiiiny, 652, note 

Bhowani, the goddess, 166, note 

Bhurtpore, Jdt principility at, 345, 346 ; 
feudatory to ilte British government, 
439; the Raja throws off his allegi* 
ance, 443: the fortress besieged by 
Lake, it . ; the Raja frightened into 
subuiit>siAi. 4441; outbreak in, 520 ; 
growing danger, jcs if c.*y>turc of the 
fortress by Li^rd Cimberincre, 1^. 

BbiitaOj 461; mission to, 671; country 
dcbcribiiid. ib. : the peoplg. ib. ; corrupt 
Buddhism, ib.; Dharma and Deva 
Rajas, 6fi; PenDws, Jungpens, and 
.^ingalfs, ib.: constitutional element, 
ib : border aggressions, ib. ; historical 
importance of the mi'.siJIi, 673 ; civil 
uar, ib.: dealings with England, 673, 
674 ; failure of the mission, ^74, 675 ; 
war with England. 675 

• Bfder, the ancient Vid.arbha, 70, 

one of the five Muhammadan kingdoms 
of the Dekhan, 93 

Bihar, or Vihara, tht land of Buddhist 
monasteries, anciently called MagaJ* 
ha, 47 ; cantured by Bakhtiydr, 79. 80. 
See Behar 

Bljdpur, one of the five Muhammadan 
kingdoms of the Dekhan, 93 : alliance 

• of the Sul. an of with Ram Rai, 96 ; 
flight of the Bijdpur army 167 ; con- 
quered by Aurangrch, j 3 i 

Bithoor, Nana Sahib, Raja of, 643. S^e 
Nana Sahib 

Blackbnrne, Major. Resident at Tanj^re, 
421, w/ef inve^tigati-m cf dispute 
between the Toiidiuian and Sivaganga 
Rsuas, fb. 

Black Hole, tragedy of at Calcutta, 271, 


272 

BlaUe, Mr,, murdered at Jaipur, 529 
Board of Coiitr.il, CTc.ated in ^84, 380; 
its const ittiiion, rb. note; its orders 
with reference to the Carnatic, 381 
Bohili Raja, feud with the Raja of 
Vizianagram, 283 ; sclf-sacrificc of 
Rajpijcs, ib. 

Bogle, his to Thibet, 465, lUtU 

Bokhara, an Usbeg kt^doi|^ 339 ; fate of 
Stoddart and Ci n^llly at, 563, ; 

Russian advance to. 678 * 

'Bombay, Portuguese f 'rt at. 105, noU ; 
ceded to the English by the Porcuguese» 
193 ; ^rdens and terraces turned into 
ramparts, ib . ; its siiuatidh, 330 ; 
relations with Poona, 360; negotin- 
tions with Riighonath Kao for the 
cession of Salsctte and Ba\sem. 362 ; 
condemned by the Bengal govern- 
ment, 363; sends an expedition to 
Poona, 3%; convention of Wurgaum, 
ib. 


Bonairs, their behaviour in the Sitana 
campaign. 669. 6|p. 

Boscawen. Admiral, 243 : raises the siege 


of Pondicherry, ib.; Ids return to Eng- 
land, 251. 

Bowring, Sir Lewin, Chief Commissioner 
of Mysore, his account of the Coorg 
Raja, 53^. 

Brahma, u orshlp of, 63 
Brahman:^, priests and sages, 11 ; sur- 
prise at seeing a Brahman contend at 
a l^ayamvara, tb., hatred of 

Buddhists, 9 ; the first of the four great 
castes, Z3, 59 ; Brahman envoy at the 
court of Hastin&pur, 19 ; persecuted by 
the Rdkshasas. 39 ; excite the wrath of 
Alexander the Great, 48, 49 ; rise and 
gA>wth of their p^jwer, 65 ; Purohiias, 
Gurus and Swamis, ib. : modem Brah- 
mamsin. 68, 90 : Brahman element in 
Mahratta constitution. 206 ; their sects 
in Simthem India, 409; distinction 
between sp^itual and secular, Vaidikas 
and Luk^s, 41X, 412; officials of 
Tippu, 413; corrupt and oppressive, 
414 ; satires against, 4x7 ; Dubois' story 
of the four Brahmans, 411 r- 4 *f , 
Br.njarries or camera (sfe Manans) 
engaged by Cornwallis, 395 
Bristow, Mr., supersedes Middleton as 
Resident at Lukhnow, 357 ; imp -titic 
interference ini the question of the 
Oude treasures, 358; supported by 
Francis, ib. 

Brodie. Serjeant, his heroism during the 
Vellore mutiny, 452 

Brydon,^ Dr., his escape from the mas- 
sacre in (he Khaiber Pass, 559 
Buchanan, Dr., sent by Lord Welle^itey 
from Madras to Malabar, 407, 408; 
journey through Mysore, 408 ; sight.^ 
and experiences, 4oS'4i5 
Buddhism, Kaiiishka, a liberal patron of, 
53 ; missionaries sent out by Asoka, 
55 ; Buddhist pilgrims frona China, 
ib. ; Buddh.sm, a revolt against the 
Brahmanical system of Manu, 67, 63 ; 
doctrine of deliverance in annihuation, 
68 ; transplanted from Hindustan 
into Thibet, x6i, 462 : ri^al sects i>f the 
red and ytllow, 46* h^/^; cheerful 
foi^ of Buddhism in Burma. 5or, 502 ; 
corrupt form prevailing in Bhutan, 67 x 
Budge-Dudge. buj-baj 
Buhicr's, Professor, Intr^ducthn io th* 
Vikrafndnkakavya. 69, 70. ncits 
Bulaki, son of Khuxru, x5x ; declared 
successor to the throne by Jehangir, 
ib. ; his short reign, 152 ; hi.s fate, 153 
Buiwunt Singh, Raja of Benares, de- 
tached from the cause of Shuja-ud- 
daiila, Nawab Vizier of Oiide, 305 ; 
father of Cheit Singh, 375 
Bundelkund. ceded by the' Peishwa to 
the British government. 453 ; turbulence 
and anarchy suppressed by L ird Minto. 
ib. ; evils cf non-intervention, case of 
Sumpthur. 528 

Bunduta, the Burmese general, invades 
^ the countries, between Burma and 
Z Z 
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Bengal, 577; repulsed at Rangoon, 
5 tS ; his earthworks at I>onabew. ih. ; 
death, ib. 

Burdwan, ceded to the English by Mir 
Kasim. 293.^ 204 

Burhanpiir Sir Thomas Roe at. 744. 14^ 
Burke's denunciation of Benlield and 
Dundas. 381, note; his charges again.st 
Ha'ttings, 382 ^ 

Burma, geography of, 500; its inhabit.ants 
describc'd, 501 ; their life and manners, 
Buddhist instituti ns, 501. 502; mar* 
riage itistitut inns, 503: devastating wars, 
ih : Portuguese adventurers. 503. 504 ; 

a Burmese h^ro, 504 ; his career, ^504- 

51Z : public life of the k.ngs. 514 ; the 
adrntnistra'ii>n a network of officialism, 

515 ; orig.n • f the war with England, 

516 ; pride and ignorance of the c urt, 
ib. ; violence and ins< lence of officials, 
ib. ; h stile incursions, 517 ; flight of 
the s ddiery at the approach of the 
English, ib : the army repuhed at 
Rangoon. 518 ; the panic at I) nahew, 
*6. ; the treaty of V andab 1, 519 : second 
war with England, 6zi ; capture of 
Rangoon. Bas.scin, and Prome, ib.i 
annexation of Pegu, 612 

BtM-ma. Biitlsh. formuion of, 61a; its 
prosperity, ib. \ v.sit of I..ord Mayo. 68z 
Biirnes, Su* Alexander, at K^hul, 557 ; 
hiS defence against the Afghan out- 
break at KdbuT, ib ; his murder. 558 
Burney, C lonel; Reridem at Ava, S 73 • 
withdrawal, ib, 

Bushire captured by the English, 627 
Bussy. M . captures Jinji, 248 ; arcom- 
aoies Muzaffir Jung, 25a; proclains 
aUbut Jung N zam of the Dekhan, 
351 ; his rupture with Salibut Jung, 
259; marclMs to Hyderabad, 259, 26'^ ; 
letter to Alivardi Khan, 369; his war.: 
against the Hindu P ligars, 282: sides 
With the Raja i>f Viziauagram against 
the Bohili Kaja, 28,3; his successes 

S ainst the Fnglv-di 284 ; contrast with 
ive, ib* : recalled by lally, 285 ; 
reluctant obedience, rb, 

Buxar, battle oC 304 

Byadeit, or pnvy council of the Burmese, 

B^cn-noiipg. a Burmese hero, 504 ; 
conquest of Pegu, ib . ; siege t.f Marta- 
ban. 504. 505 ; plunder and sbek 
of Manaban. 507, ^8; his terrible 
vengeance on the ladies of Martaban, 
507-309; he invades Siam, 510; re- 
call^ to Pegu. ib. : assassinated, 51Z ; 
career of his foster-brother, sio-sia; 
himself a type of Burmese conquerors, 

5x3 

C 

Cachak, English acqui.ution of. 537 
Clear Frederic,^ visit to Vijayanagart 
97 


Calcutta, foundation of the English 
settlement at, zpp; fortiflrarions round 
the factory, 200 ; S'-^cial life of the Eng- 
lish in the beginning of the eigh'^ernth 
century, ib.; garris n of Fort Williiun, 
ib. ; Engli.sh mihs'on to Delhi. 210 ; 
goyrmment, 26z ; French and Diiich 
neif^hbours at Ch.and**magore and 
Chinsura. ib. ; up-country factories, 
262 ; experiences ^^of Mdhammadan 
rule, 264 ^ the Vahratra ditch. 267 ; 
hostility • f the young Nawah, Suraj- 
ud-daula. 269 ; attack on Calrutta, 
»7<> ; inefficient defence rf tkts English, 

271 : surrender of Fort Wi'liam, iS . ; 

tragedy <f the Black K 61 e, ib.; in- 
diflerence of Asiatics, 272 ; recaptere 
of Calcutta by Clive and Watson, ib. : 
decisive Rittfe of Plassy. 275 : wild 
ioy^ f the inhabitants of Calcutta, ib ; 
collision with Mir Kasim, 295 ; sformy 
councils, 296 ; deputation of Amy.att 
and *Hay to Monghvr. 298 ; murder 
of Amyatt. 300 ; Mir Jahr proclaimed 
Nawah at Calcutta. 301 t massacre 
of a hundred and fifty Englishmen at 
Patna. 303; corrupt proceedings of the 
Calcutta council at Murabedahad. 306, 
307: lard Clive appnnted g vernor, 
308 : introduces a double g vernment, 
3ti ; political outpK.k of Calcutta in 
the eighteenth century. 329 330: re- 
lati^ms V ith Delhi. 347 ; transfer of the 
car ital of Bengal from Murshedabad to 
Calcutta, 351 

Calicut,^ emrt of the Zamorio, or 
suzerain ui Malabar, roz ; audience 
of Va.sco de Gama in'*'the palace, 
102; h >siil ty (f the Muhammadan 
merchants, ib. ; massacre of Portuguese 
by the Nairn. 103 ; P. rtugnese mission 
tij the Zam' rtn, 117; desc* iption f the 
city and bazars, it8; Della Valle's 
audience wi h the Zamxrin. zzg; scanty 
costume of lad.es and courtiers, 1 19, z2o 

Cal baud, General, expedili n to the 
Northern Circars, 315; ti-»;aly with 
Nizam AH. ib. 

Campbell. Sir C lin (E''rd Clyde). Com- 
mander-in-Chief,.- 658 ; his reKcf i f 
Liikhnow,>jS59 ; defeats the Gwalior 
rebels at Cawnp'ibe, 661 ; his campaign 
in*Oude and Rohilkiind. ib 

Cannanore, port cf. 100 

Canning. T..ord, Governor-General of 
India, 69%; dealing with tlip Delhi 
family, 026 ; undisturbed ty the 
rumours forerunning the mutiny, 628 ; 
sympathies with the sepovs, 639 ; 
vigorous measures, ib.; bis durbar at 
Agra, 666 : departure and de.ith, ib. 

Canning, Caot , his missi n to Ava. 516 

Caravanserais in M' ghul India, 185 

Carnac. Maj r. defeats the army of Shah 
Alam and ihe Nawnb Vizier, 293 ; in- 
stals Shah AI.*im aaithe (ireat Moghul 
in the English factory at Patna, iff. 
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Camac, Sir James, his dealings with the 
^ Kaja of Satara, 6x7 
Carnatic, governed oy a Nawah nomin- 
ated by the Nizam of the Dckhan, 
subject to the confirmation of ,*«e 
Great Moghul. 232 ; gco^rapHicat 
boundaries, 233; puhtically divided by 
the river Ko croon, ib . ; Moghul Car- 
natic and Hindu Carnatic, ib : Uajas 
and Polf^ars, r^; h^ghul rule more 
oppressive than# the ^indu, tb ; 
ravages of the Maliniitas in the 
Upper Carnatic. 231 ; succession of 
Nawatt*. 335 , revoliitioi^in the Hindu 
Camafic^ ti ; old ^ wars between 
1 richinopoly and T anjore, ib ; '1 lichi- 
eiopoly seized bv Chmider Sahib. 236; 
Mahratta invasion, ib. ; takes posses- 
sion of Trirbinopoly, §37; ‘Utccs- 
sion of Subder Ali as Nawah, tb ; 
wi^th of the. NiZam, ib. ; perplexities 
of the Nawab, 23S; assassination -'f 
Subder Ali 239 ; settlement of affairs 
by Nizarn-iil-mtlK, 240 ; murder of the 
boy Nauah at a wedding-feast, 241: 
Anw'ar-ud-dm appointed b<'awab, 242; 
war between I’mgland and Fratice. ib ; 
defeat of ||ie Nawab's army by the 
Frenrh, 243 ; peace between England 
and France, ib. ; restoration of Madras 
to the Kngli <h, ib ; htruggle lietween 
rival Mawabs, 245 ; English and 
Frenclf take opposite sides, ib, ; defeat 
and death of Ariwar-ud-<ihi at Amboor, 
246; contest between Muhammad Alt 
and Chi.nder Sahib, ib. ; interferf nee of 
Nustr J[i ng, Nizam of the Dekhan, 
248 ; brilllSnt success of the French, 
250; heNsiUerment of the English, 
251 : crisis at 'J'richinopoly 2,52 ; 
Clive’s defence of Arcot, 253; triumph 
of the Engliih and Muhammad Ali, 
255: peace between the English and 
French. 258 ; invasion of Hyder AH 
and Nizam Ali, 317 ; invasion of Halaji 
Rao Pt ishwa, 3 14 ; later invasions of 
Ilvder All. 372 ; disasters of the Gng- 
hsh, 373 374 ; corrupt dealings of the 
Englisli at M.adras with the Nawab, 
Muhammad AIL 368 : claims of Paul 
JBenlirid. 369 ; Macarini^’s assump- 
tioh of the revenue. 378 : mLsceilan^ms 
adventurers, 380, ; revenues re- 

stored to the Nawab, jSr: sertleimnt 
of the Nawab’s debts, ib ; invasion 
of 'I igpu. 394 ; Carnatic broughr under 
Rri i'll! adininisf ration by . Lord Wel- 
lesley, 420 ; necessity for the tran'*fcr, 
423 : treache.'-ous c rrespondrnce of 
the Nawab with Tippu of Mysore, 
424 L setUemeut by Lord' DaU 
housie, 620 

Cartier, governor of Bengal, 318 
Carumnassa river, 262, *foU ; boundary 
of British territory in Bengal laid down 
by Lord Clive. 3m 
Castes, division into four 13. 59 
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Catherine IJ. of Russia, Russian aggres- 
sion ill Persia during the reign of, 
430, fioie 

Catholic missionaries, denunciations of 
cruellies of H mdu Raja^i. 234. nate 
Cawnfiore, its history. 642 ; its garrts. n, 
tb. ; the place of refuge 643 ; mutiny 
^44: besieged by Nana Sahib, 
645* massacre in the hats 646; *m- 
pri>;onment ^.f women and children, 

647 ; masvacre of women and children, 

648 ■ defeat of N ana Sahib. 649 ; entry 
of Tfavcluck, ib, : occupied by the 
Ow.ilior rebels, 660 ; their defeat| 

6<t ' 

Cbakrantikam. Ceremony of, 4x5, 4x6 
Chambal river. 160. 203 : boundary be- 
tween Malwa and Raj',.6tana, 264, 

. 

Chaiiibcrlain. General Sir Neville, his 
conduct of tbe Sitana campaign, 
tiC 8-670 

Chandernagore, founded by the French, 
2<.>o. 261 ; captured by Cnve and 
Watson, 274 ‘ rv.storedto France, 309. 
Hffie 

Chandra'gupta. Sandroknttos 
Chandu Lai at the h>*ad of the Nizam’s 
ad ministration, *496; the sham loan, 
497 ; resigns office, 622 
Charioteers, exeri'ised political influence 
in ancient Hindu courts, 19. noU 
Chaniock, Job, governor of English set- 
tlements in Bengal. X97 ; arrested and 
scourged, 198 : return to Calcutta, 

; the patriarch of Bengal, ib. 

Cheit Singh. Raja of Beiuires, 274; his 
political^ .status, 375 ; heavy demands 
of Hostings, I A ; Mihmisdon and re- 
bellion, tb ; flight and df'pu .lioii. ib. ; 
one ef the ^charges against Hastings, 
382 

CHctu. a Pindhari leader, 458'; killed by 
a tiger, 485 

Chitianw.allah, the battle of, 61^3 
Chin'- lira, founded by the Dutch, eoo, 
261 

Chitdr, old Rajpdi under the 

KiVi.a. or Rajput s.'Zftain con ]uered 
by Ald-ud-dln,83 ; sj- I f- sacrifice of the 
Raji utsat, /A; ho-i iluy < f the Kana 
to Biibcr. 124 ; defeated, ib. ; invaded 
by the Sultan of iuizi-al. 126; head- 
&''ip of the Kajpi'it league. ‘130, 131; 
ohsiinatc resistance to Akbar, 132 ; 
destruction i>( the city, ib. ; Sir 
'I hom.'is Roe’s visit to the ruins, 145 
Chittagong. Poitugiiese inis*-i n to, 105: 
ceded to the' English by Mfr Kasim, 
292 

Choidtries. descripti -n of, 408 
Cbout collected by Sivaji, 173. Se£ 
Mahrattas 

Clutnder Sahib, son-in-law of Dost Ali» 
'Nawab of the Carnatic, 235 ; gulls the 
Rdnlof I'richinop ly, 936 ; imprisoned 
eight years at Satara oy the Mah* 
Z Z 2 
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atas, 237, 238: liberated by the help 
of Dupleix, 2^; proclaimed Nawab 
of the Carnatic, 245 ; joins Muxahir 
Jun£, a claimant for the throne of 
Hyderabad, 246 ; delays at Tunjore, 
237 f flight to Pondicherry, 248 ; un- 
expected success, 250 ; surrender and 
murder, 254. 255 . 

Clavering, General, a member of council 
at Calcutta. 356; contest with Warren 
Hastings for the post of Governor- 
General. 367 : his death, f 3 . 

Clive, Robert, wins his first laurels at 
Pondicherry, 244 ; his^ early career, 
f(ft. ; realises the situation at T^chi- 
nopoly,^ 252 ; his plans, 252, 253 ; his 
expedition to Arcot, 253; defence at 
Areot, 253, 254 ; his career of conquest, 
254: leaves for England, 257; return 
to Bombay, 259: captures Gheriah 
with Watson, fA ; goes to Madras, ib ; 
recaptures Calcutta with Watson, 272, 
273 : his anxiety for peace. 274 ; joins 
the cdnspiracy against Suraj-ud-daula, 
275: deceives Omichund with a sham 
treaty, ih. ; wins the battle of Plassy, 

; creates Mir Jafir Nawab, 276; 
bis iaghfr, /A ; his **jackas.s,** 277, 
278 ; his relations ^ith the Moghul 
court at Delhi, 281, 282 ; contrast to 
Bussy, 284 : sends Coloael Forde to 
the Northern Circars, 285 ; appointed 
governor of Bengal, 287 ; his depar- 
ture for England, 1^. ; convinced of 
the necessity of garrisoning Bengal, 
288 ; his scheme for the acquisition of 
Bengal^ rejected by WilLam Pitt, 
ib. ; his return to India, 306. 308 ; 
contemplated policy, 308, 309 ; his 
wrath wiih Governor Silencer 
Calcutta, 309; his negotiations at 
Murshedabad and Patna. 300; hU 
policy as regards the Great hloghul, 
310; his restoration of Oude to the 
Nawab Visier, ib. ; his settlement with 
Shah Alam at Allahabad, 310. 311; 
his office of Dewan, 3x1 ; results of 
his policy, 311, 312 ; his external policy, 
3x3; his misgivings about the .^lan- 
rattas, ib \ his breach with Nizam Ali, 
2x4 ; obtains a firmdn from Shah Alam 
for the Northern Circars. ib. ; a Mo- 
ghul Peishwa, 315: thwarted by 
Madras, ib. ; leaves India for Eng- 
land, 315 : failure ' of his political 
system. 2x8. 319; his double govern- 
ment and its results, 310-322 

Clyde, Lord. CampbeJl. Sir Colin 

Cochin, ancient Cotbinara, famous for 
pepper, 100, xw/r ; alliance with Por- 
tuguese, X03, X04; feud with the 
Zainorin of Calicut, zi8, zao 

Combermeto, Lurd, captures Bhurtpore, 
521 

Company. Sfft East India 

Conjevenun. or Kanchi-puram, visited by 
Buchanan, 409 ; Us streets and bouses. 


ib. ; the temple, ib. ; head-ciuarters of 
Rdm&nu^a Ach&rya, 411. ftffie 

Conolly, Captain, his fate at Bv;khari. 

Cuu^rf Mr,, militArY executions canfiCcl 

out by, 653. naie 

Coorg, description « f the country, 530 ; its 
isolation, 530 ; warlike population, ib.i 
religious origin of the L,h.aj, 531 : 
aggressions i^f H^er Ah, ib.; and 
of 'i'inpu.tvA; nofi-interventiun of the 
Bntisn, ib.; mistaken inierfLTeu coin the 
successif n, 532; madness of the Vira 
Raja, ib.; Chikka Vira Kajh declares 
war agsunst England, 53^; valour of 
the Coorgs, ib.; their .preference for 
British rule. 533, 534 ; annexatidii, 
534; stipi^tion concerning cuws, xA, 
fwie * 

Coote. General Sir Eyre, defeats Lally 
at Watiilivva^ih, 286; siege and capture 
of Pwndicherry, 286, 287 

Cornwallis, lx>rd, Governor-General of 
India, 388 ; introduces social reforms 
in Calcutta, 3^: permanent land 
settlement with tne Bcnj^al Zemindars, 
ib.; judicial and aduiinistrative re- 
forms, 390 ; war against Tippu, Sultan 
of Mysore, 393: dealings wiih Nizam 
AH and the ^luhrattas, 394 ; rcbutlld 
by Mahadafi Smdia. tb.; capture of^ 
Seringapatam, 395; attemptH to csta- 
blush a balance of power an India, ^96, 
397 r deparuire for England, 399 : 
treaty witn the Nawab rtf the Carnatic, 
423; returns t>> India as Governor- 
General in succession to ^.7rd Welies- 
ley, 444 ; his extreme vL^s, 448 ; his 

dczth. 448, 449 „ 

Cory at, Tom, his meeting with Roe at 
Chiidr, 145 : his travels, ib. 

Cotton, General Sir Sydney, drives 
Hindustani fanatics rut of Situna, f>6S 

Cox, Captain, his mi'si'm to Ava, 516 

Crawfurd, Mr. John, hi.s misiULn to Ava, 
5*9 

Currie, Sir Frederic, Resident at Lahore, 
600 ; accepts the resignation of Midraj, 
6ok 

Cuttack ceded to the English, 439 

• a 

D. 

Dadul, Portuguese fort at, 105 * 

Dada Kbasji, asfims to be premier of 
Gwalior, 567 ; his elevatii>n by Tam 
Bai, 566; submission to the Bnitsh 
government, ib. 

Vacchf inlaud English factory at, 26a, 
court of appeal at, 390 

Dalhousie, tjord, Governor-GeneraJL 600; 
resolves on the c< inquest of the Sikhs, 
602, 603; annexes the Punjab, 605; 
his genius, fio6 : administrative culture, 
ib.; creation of a government m the 
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Punjab, €06, 60B; defence of the 
frontier westward of the Indus, 608, 
<k>9 ; reduces the land revenue, 609 ; 
dealing with l^urma, 610, 6xr; an- 
nexes PcgU, Oiz; geneial cncr^and 
capacity, 613, 6x3 ; suppressi >n of 
barbarous usages in naiive states, 
613; political dictum that no right* 
ful oppo|tuniiy should be lost of uc- 
qiiiring native ^rnt<yy, 614 ; refuses 
to allow the nght^if adojteion to cover 
a claim to the heirship of a principality 
in the case of dependent states, 616 ; 
ca^e oT the Raja of^Satara. 617: 
recognition rif the adopted sen of the 
Kerauli Raja, 6x8; annexation cf 
'Nagpore, 619, 620 ; dealings viith the 
Carnatic and Tanjore fomihes, 620; 
dealings with Hyderabaa and aaiuisi- 
t:vn of Berar, C21. 622 ; annexation of 
Glide, 623 ; deals with the SantaU 
as Hentinck dealt wiih the Koks, 624; 
succeeded hy ^rd Canning, ; 
agreement with the Moghul family 
at Delhi, 626 . 

Darriaji Onckwar, dynasty of. 331; cs* 
p^useb the cause of Tara Bai, 334; 
inipriv>n«d by Balaji Kao, 335, 336 ; 
j -ins Rugh^'iiath Rao, 341 
Damay ant i . Seg N ala 
1 >.4ndaka. wilderness of. 34 
Dara, eldest son of Shah Johan, tS7 1 
thaarts the projects of Aiirangzcb, 
158 ; defeated by Auraog/eh and 
Murtld, 160 ; escape to tlie Punjab, 
td : his second defeat, i6x assassina- 
tion, /A 

Dasaratha, *Mahdraja of Ayodhyd, 20 ; 
bis four sons cujJed by Kaikcyi, 
30; his death, 34; funeral rites of, 
35» 36 

D^nd Khan, tqO; besieges Madras, rA; 
Vicvr. y of Guzerat, cog ; colli'ion with 
liusain Ali Khan, : death, zA^ 

De Boigne, General, in the service of 
Mahadaji Smdia, 386, 397 : his return 
to Kurope, 434 
Dc (vingen, Captain, 251 
Dekhan, conquests of Ala-ud-dfn, 8x. 84 ; 
.Sultans i.f (jctf Bahmani Sultans), 91 ; 
division of the l^hmtAi empiic into 
five Muhamniadan k.ngdoms, 93^ Ak- 
bar's emhassy to, 139; its failure, lA; 
state of affairs in the time of Aurang- 
xeb, 165; struggle for the throne i»f 
the •Nizam. 245; acquisition by the 
French of the NortUern Cirvara, 282 ; 
dealings of Bussy with Bobili and 
Vizionagrain, 283 ; Lord Clive obtains 
the Northern Circars, 285, 286. 314; 
Mahratta invasions, 334. Set Maorat- 
dUKdf Nisam 

Delhi, the Raja of, present at the 
Swayamvara of the princess of 
Kantnj. 78; capture of the city by 
the Afghans, zk; rise of the Sultans 
of, 79 ; fatal removal of the capital 


to Deoghur in the Dekhan, 86 ; 
revolutions at the death of Jeha^ir, 
152 : sack of. by Nadir Shah’s soldiery. 
225; distractions between 1748 and 
1758, histury of, 279 ; struggles between 
the Afghans and Mahrattas at, 289; 
recovery of Delhi by the hlahrattas, 
337 i secret negotiations of Ahmad 
Sliun ^Abdali with Alamghir, 338; 
exputsi m of the Mahrattas under 
K ugh math Rqo and re-cstabl:i.hineDt 
of Atghan supremacy^ ih.; progress of 
atfaxrs during the regency of Najib-iid' 
daula, 345, 346; relaiijns with 

Calcutta, 347 ; plots and a*^sassinati( ns 
under tlie Ainfr of Amirs, 3S5 ; ascend- 
ency of Mahadaji Sind>a, horrible 
excesses of Ghulam Radir, 391 : 
General Lake's victory at, 437 ; 
.audience with Shah Alam, /A: treat- 
ment of the Moghul family by I.ord 
Dalhousie, 626; tidings of the Sepoy 
mutiny at Meerut, 636 ; approach cf 
the mutineers, z 6 .\ its d^euce by 
Brigadier Graves. 637; explosion of 
the inagaziac. rA; tragedies in the 
palace, 638 : flight of Kuropeans, ifi . ; 
the head-centre of revolt, 652 ; de- 
scripti(.n of tfte defences, 654; the 
gates, i/>,; the Ridge, 654, 655; the 
old suburbs, 65s ; prcpar,ali ns fjt 
assault, 656 ; finm assault, r'A: fighting 
inside the town, 656, 657; re occupation, 
657 ; I he linT^rial Assemblage. 682 

Delia Valle, his travels in India, 109 ; 
his ai count of the festival in hoD.«ur 
of Hanuman, 41, note ; his description 
cf the war dances is the Dekhan, 
92; description uf Goa, 109, iio‘ 
accompanies the Portugiie«:e mivuu 
to Venk-tapa Xaik, king i f J kaeri, 1 ii, 
1x4; g'jes to Mangalore, X15 ; meeting 
with the queen of i)laza, 115, xx6; 
\ibits the king of the Ydgis. Z17 : 
visits the city and bazar of Calicut, 
XI 8, X19; audience with the ^morin 
and the Malabar princesses, <19, 120; 
departure from Calicut . rvo 

Deiiison, Sir William, tiro visional Viceroy 
after the death of Lord Klgin, 670; 
orders the advance of the Bhutan 
mission, 673 ; his recognition of Sher 
Ali Rhan, 676 

Deoghur, capital of a Mahratta kingdom 
in the Dekhan, captured by Al6-ud- 
dfn, 8v; removal of the Muhammadan 
capital from Delhi by Muhammad 
Tughlak. 80; identified with the 
ancient Tagara, 100, 

Deva Rai, assassination of his son, 9a ; 
submits to the Sultan of the Dekhan, 
fA;‘ marriage of his daughter, 93; 
unpropitious parting with the Sultan of 
the ijekhan, rA; defeats the Sultan, 
xA.; his death, 94 

Deva or Deb Raiaa in Bhutan, historical 
significance of the term, 672 
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Davicotta in Tanjore» 244; ceded to 
the Ri^lish, ib, 

D^wal Devi, the Rajpdt princess of 
Ouzerat, her strange adventures. 82. 83 

Pewan, or acc iuntant gencral. 2r4. 21s : 

explanatl n of the term in reference 
to the Dewani of Bengal. 28S, 294, 
3** 

Dhalimkote. Jungpen cf, his conduct 
towards the Bhutan mission, 673, 

674 

Dharma Kajas in Bhutan, religious 
significance f-f the term, 671. 6^3 ^ 

Dni^n Singh, br ther of Ghjlab Singh 
of Jam I, pnme inin.ster at I^orc, 
591; dis:iu>i>ecl by Khaiak Singh and 
niurdcr'i hs success jr, z^.; suspected 
of murdering the young Maharaja 
by the fall nf an archway, 591 ; check- 
mated by the queen-regent, ifi.; places 
Sher Singh on the throne, 592; 
murdered 

Dhr.i hta-dyu nna, the brother of Drau- 
pa-ii, €1 ; slays Drona, at ; slain by 
A'W.lt^hama, 23; reapjiears m the 
Changes, 27 

Phruarashtra, the blind grandson of 
San anu. married o* Gdndh&ri, 3 ; sup- 
planted hy hts bi%thor Piiadu on 
acc unt of his blindness, 4; becomes 
Mah&raja of Hastindj ur. /fi.; his sons 
called t‘ie Kauravas, app /ints 

Yudhi'hthira. eldest son « f Pdudu, to 
be Y uva-rnja 8 ; his vacdUtvons. 
sends the Panclavas to V^ranAvuta, 
and a}ip inisi h s s n Duryonhana to 
be Y'uva-raja. zA; send-> Ms charioteer 
on a n.issi n t > the Pandavas, 19 ; 
affecting submisi- n tn the Pdndavis 
at; retires with GAudh&ri to the banks 
• f the (mnges. /fi. 

Dhiilip Singh, infant son of Riinjeet 
Singh, Mahdraja of I,.a>Mre. ^93 ; 
becomes a pensioner of the British 
goveritment. 605 

Dhundu Punt. Nana Sahib 

Diego Suarez, his extra 'rdinory career 
in Burma, 513 ; murdered by the mob 
of Pegu, 513 ft 

Digarchi, seat of the Teshu Lama, 46a ; 
temples of, plundered by the Gh(.)rkas, 
465 

Dinkur Rao, min ster of Sindia, his 
conduct during the Sepoy mutiny, 663 

Dili, Portuguese fort at. 105; repulse of 
the Turks at. by the Portuguese, 106 . 

D ah, ^rant of the revenue to Mahadaji 
Sindili, 397 ; its position, 

Donabew, on the river Ira wadi, Btin- 
dfila's stand at, 5x8 ; panic of the Bur- 
mese, ifi. 

Dost AH, Nawab of the Camatici 335 ; 
withholds the tribute to tlm Nimm, 
; appoints Chunder Sahib DeWan, 
, nate : interferes in Trindiinopolv, 
836 : defeated and ziain by the Mahp 
rattas, 237 


Dost Muhammad Khan, first appearance 
<^ft 549: phinders the ladies of their 
jewels in the^ zenana at Herftt, ib» ; 
takes possession of Kdbiil. 3^0 ; pro- 
claimed Amir. 551 ; hiscriticalp •sitton, 
ib . ; his anxiety to rcc >ver Peshawar, 
SS3 : applies for help to Rngbnd and 
Kiissia. tb . ; flight into Bokhara. 554 ; 
surrender. 555 ; an J£ii|^lieh pris* ncr, 
ib. : joins thec"^ikh8^during the second 
Sikh wara* 643 ; ^akes Peshawar and 
besieges Att* ck, ib. ; driven out of 
Peshawar, 605 ; contends vjjth Persia 
for HerAt,a637 ; helped by England. 
ib. ; his death. 675 : a faiiMiil ally and 
successful ruler, 676 ; his treaty w^th 
Sir John Lawrence. 680 ; objections 
of Sner All Khan, ib. 

Douglas. Cfptain, commandant of the 
p.alace guards at Dellii, killed in the 
Sep -y mutiny. 638 

Doveion. Major, his futile mission 
l ippu. 406 a 

Drake. Mr , governor of Calcutta. 370; 
delnand^ of Sura^ud-daula, ib ; escape 
from Calcutta. 271 

Drjiipadf. daughter of the Raja of 
Punchata. xo; her Swafkmvara. zo, 
n ; rebiiits Kama xx ; by Arjuna, 

ih. ; her marriage, 12 ; gambled away 
by Yudhishtbira, 1^; her v w, ib. ;• 
becomes a lady's maid in the palace at 
Virata. 17 ; her Gandharva lovcr>, Hk ; 
sriveti fr'un burning hy Hhinui, 18 ; 
he: peni in the camp of the Kauravas, 

; her gri»*f at the slaughter of her 
s ns. 2? ; the funeral rites^ 

Drona, the tutor of the Kauravas and 
tho PAndavas, 4 ; his feud a ith the 
Raja I f Panchala. 5 ; marries a daugh- 
ter of the h.>U!»c and educates the 
young princes at Hastinapur, ib. ; his 
fame as a teacher of archcry, ib. ; re- 
fuses to instruct the Bhil prince, ib. : 
worship of his image ib. ; his treat- 
ment of the Bhfl prince. 6; stops the 
combat between Diiry^dhanw and 
Bhfma at the exhibition of arms, 7: 
di rides the Raj of Panrhdla with 
Drupada, 8; slays Drupada in the 
war • f the Hlah& Bhdrata. 21 ; slain hy 
D^rishta-dyiimna, ib.\ rc-appears in 
the Ganges. 36 ; difference of his exile 
from that of Kdma. 32. note 
Drupada. Raja of Panchilla. 5 ; his feud 
with Drona, ib. ; defeated by prona, 

8 ; ci^lebrates the Swayamvara of his 
daughter Drauiiadi, ic ; sends an 
envoy in behalf of the PAndkvas to 
Haatin&piir, ; slain by Drona, ao 
Dubois, Ahbd, his description of a feud 
between the right and left hands, 
2x5. note ; reproduces the story of the 
four Brahmans, 417 

Duhf^sana, treatment of Draupadf, 1$ ; 

slain by Bhtma. 31 ^ 

Dundas (Lord Melville) first president of 
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fhc Board of Control, 380, nots \ de- 
nounced by Burke, 381. note 

Dupleix. governor of Pondiclieny, 342 ; 
hia alarm at the English fleet, ib. ; 

deceives the Nawab ofthc Camatic aa 

regards Madras, ib. \ secures the 
release of Chunder Sahib from the 
Mahraitas, 345 ; bchemes tu make 
Chuiuler Sahib Nawab ef the Carnatic 
in order TO drivpoiic ^e English, ib. ; 
larger schetnc rcnrdmguhe^ Dckhan, 
346; reception of^Chunder Sahib and 
MuxafTir Jung at Pondicherry, ib.\ 
w niedby the delay at^'i anj re, 347; 
checlcnu^d by the invasion of Nastr 
J ung, 240 ; successful campaigns, ib. ; 

•cleverness of his wife, 249 ; .sudden 
rcvohit.on at the death of Na.Skr Jung, 
250 ; rejoicings at i'ondiciieiTy, ib. ; 
amiointed governor for the Great 
Moghul of all the countries to the 
south of the Kistma, ib. ; sudden 

• esiabli«>hment of French ascendency 

in India, 251 ; %isrcprcscntatums as 
regards the English, 256 ; arrogates 
all the fjowers of a Nawab of the 
Carnatic, 257 ; refuses peace unless 
the recognise hi> claims tb. ; 

jiacrifired b> the French government 
in Eurofje, 258 ; despair and death, ib. 

Thipleix. Madame, her mixed ptirentage, 

* 249; her kn ‘wledge of native languages 
and correspondence with native courts, 
ib. \ known as Jan Begum, ib.. note 

Durand, Sir lienry, ai the storming of 
Ghazni, 554, noU ; political agent at 
Bh« pal during the mutiny. 652, 9 iote^ 

Durant, mtdern name for the Ahdalis, 
^47., neU ; dynasty i.f, founded by 
Ahmad Shah Ahdali, 543 

Durani Sliahs, and Bunikrai Viziers, 
548 ; expuKion of Shah Shiija, the 
Durani, 550; elevat.on of Dost Mu> 
haminad Khan, the Barukzai. 531 : 
restoraii n of Shah Shujn carried out 
by the Engli- h, 554 ; its fa>lure. 558 ; 
murder of Shah Shuja, 560 ; civil war 
at K&bul between Barukzais aiid 
Diiranis, 5»ii 

Durbar, council of elders under the Kaja, 
t; hall of audience Akbar, 138; 
lloe*s audw nee •with Jehangir at 
Ajmir, f45, 146 ; winc<dr.nkers flagged 
at, 1^8 ; description of, ar Delhi, 165 ; 
Sivaji at the durbar of Aurangzeb, 

tMK». Sir KiH 

Ddijaii Sdi, of Bhurtpore. usurps the 
throne, 500; kept as a aiaie pri-oincr. 
.531 

Duryodhana, the eldest the Kauravas, 
5; rivalry with Bhlma at theexhihiCu n 
of arms, 7 ; appointed Yuva-raja, 6 ; 
challenges Yudrushihira to a gambling 
match, 14; wias the Raj and wife of 
the Fttndayas,^(l^ ; mortally wounded 
by a foul blow from Bhlma, ai ; his 


death, 33 ; re-appears in the Ganges, 
«7 

Dushyanta marries Sakdntali in Kdli- 
ddsa's drama 69 ; mythical father of 
B karat Oj 70 j his budy-guard of. 
Tartar women, 161, note 
Dusiiick, or *' permits'* of the East India 
Company, 295; sale of dustucks by 
the Cf^mpany's servant*:, 896 
Dutch at Puheat and Sadras, 331, 332; 
war with the English, 37S, nete 


e E. 

East India Company, formation of, 142; 
checked by a Buard < f Control, 380 ; 
charter renewed in 1833, its results, 
537 » g"Vemmei»t of India transferred 
to the Crown. 666 

Edinburgh, visit to India of H.R.II. 

^ the Duke of, 682 

Edwardes, Lieutenant Herbert success- 
ful t prral ons against Multan. O07 ; 
descried by Shei Singh, ib.; left m 
charge of Miiltan, 604 
Egypt, Sultan of. interference with the 
Pirtuguese, 

Ekachakra, the modern Arrah, resting- 
place of the Pdndavas, 9 
Elgin, Lord, Viceroy of India, 666, 
sancti ns a mission lo Bhutan, 673; 
bis death, 670 

Ellenb t ugh, la>rd, ^ Govern jT-General 
ol India, 559; hesitates wdi^-thcr the 
Kngh h armies in Afghanistan sh* iild 
retreat or advant^e. 561, 562 ; bombast 
and parade, 563 ; c nquest of S.nde, 
5C5 ; change ot p )licy respecung S nd .a 
and VI Ikar, 5O6 ; cau-es a of 

Gwalior to be app>.nLed, 567. 568; 
wi.'iih at the action cf ’• ara Bai, 568 ; 
reduces Gwahor 10 tran .lu lity, 568, 
69 ; his conteinplated niea.su.es against 
ndore, 569 ; his recall, io 
Ellis, Mr,, ch^ef »f ihe Pama factory, 
208 ; violent conduct in c iinecui'ii with 
iLa piivate trade f *on,jveisy. ib.; peri- 
lous p sitioii at Faina. 299 . capture of 
Paina, ib.; flight and surrender, 299, 
300; perishes m the inass.acrc. 302 
Elphinstone, Mr., hi.s misst n to Kabul, 
454, 548 ; British Ke*:i(Jr nt at Poona, 
48<.>; investigates the murder of Gunga- 
dhurShastri.tA: disc 'vers the intrigues 
of the Peishwa an I h.» minist« r. inni- 
bukji Uain^ha, 481 ; rebukes and 
threatens' Baj. Rao Poishwjt, ib.; con- 
cludes the trea'y of P. ona, ib.; his 
scepticism of the professions of Baji 
Kao to Sir John Malcolm, 487 ; con- 
flrmed. 1188 ; prev^rations f r defence 
against the Peishwa, ib. ; removes fr 3 m 
the Residency to Khirkl. lA; destruc- 
tion of his library, 489 
Elphinstone, Gencial, succeeds Sir John 
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Keane in command of the army at 
Kibul» 557 ; his vacillation. 55S 
Eudemos, appointed by Alexander the 
Great in the room of Philip at U'axila, 
49; murders Porus, ib.\ driven out of 
the Punjab by Sandrokotlos. 50 


F. • 

Fah Hian, pilgrimage of, 55 ; residence 
at Pataliputra. ib. 

Fatz-ullah Khan, of Rohilkund, son of 
Hafix Khan. 555 ; treaty with the 
Nawab Vixier of Oude, /A #• 

Fakirs among the Sikhs, 589 
Faria y Sousa, the Portuguese historian, 
104 

Farrukh Siyar placed by the two Saiyids 

on the throne of Dellii, 907 ; incessant 
intrigues against the Saiyids. 308. 209 , 
duplicity respecting the Vice-royalty of 
the Dekhan, 309 ; connection with Dr. 
Hamilton, 310 ; tragic death, six 
Fcroieshahv. the assault of, 596 
Firux Shah, Sulun of Delhi. 87.; burns a 
Brahman alive. iL 

Firux, governor of Herdt, 549; sends 
fbr aid to Kdbul, ib^ taken prisoner. 
ib, 

Fitxgmid, Captain, his brilliant charge 
at Silabuldi, 490, 491 
Foot-posts in India, 188 
Forbes, Mr.. bi.s primitive administration 
in Guxerat, 366, 367 ; his regret at the 
restoration of Guserat districts to Mah* 
ratta rule, 377 

Forde, Colonel, defeats the French under 
Conflans and recovers the iilngl.'-h 
factories, 385 ; negotiations with Said- 
but Juug, 286 ; drives the French out 
of the Northern Circars, ib. 

Fort St. David, Enel^h settlement at, 
*3*. 343 ; captured by l.aUy, 285 
Fort St. George, origin of. 191 ; streets 
and houses, 192 ; English mercliants of, 
propitiate Sivajt, X76; unsuccessful 
siege by Lally. 986. See Madras. 

Fort Willmm, garrison at. 200. See Qil- 
cutta 

Foitjdars of districts. 190 ; their authority, 
ib.\ at Hughli, 961 

Fra Joan, the pirate priest in Burma, 
$04 

Francis, Philip, appointed a member of 
the council at Calcutta. 356 ; author of 
the Letters of Jun.us, ib. ; hts sus- 
picions of the integrity of Warren 
Hastings, 357; hostile measures, ib.’, 
ability, ib. ; factious opposition, ib. ; 
interference, ib. j acquisition of Be- 
nares. 358 : sanettr-ns the interference of 
Bristow in Chide affairs, his charges 

against Hastings. 359 ; outwitted by 
Hasbmls, 359, 360 ; the crisis at Caf- 
jcutta, 367 ; plan of permanent land 
aettleioent in Bengal, ib. ; duel with 


Hastings, 368 ; depvture from India, 
ib. ; exotes national indignation 
against Hastings, 382 ; end, 383 

Fraser. Mr., Commissioner of Delhi, 
killed at the outbreak of the muUny, 

6i8 

Ff inch, their settlement at Pondicherry, 
332 : capture Madras, 349 ; defeat the 
Nawab s army, 243: wayp with the 
English, x^. ;^sceiwency m India of, 
251; besi^ ArcdL, 253,954; capitu- 
late at '1 richinopoly, 255 ; acquire the 
Northern Circars, 957; provisional 
treaty with «he English. 358; loss of 
Chandemag^ re, 374 ; helplwis condition 
in Hindustan. 282 ; desperate condition 
under l^lly, 285 (5'rr.L.rily): disasters 
in the Carnatic. s86 ; 1 ss uf military 

pviiwer in Ae Carnatic. 287; intrigues 
at Poona. 364 ; agent at Poon.a. 387 ; 
French battali'^n in the service of 
Nizam Ali. 400 ; their conduct at the . 
battle of Kurdia, 4gi ; national hatred 
of the English, 404 ; I'lppii an ally, 
ib.\ Nizam Ali's French battalions 
il.sbanded, 405 ; Vrench successes in 
the eastern waters, 457 {See Perron 
and De Boigne) » 

Fryer, Dr., 190; his description of 
Ma-sulqiamm. ib. ; of Madras. 19 1, 
193 ; cros-ing the surf, 192 ; B’ort St. 0 
George, ib, ; description of Bombay. 
193 ; of Surat. 193, 194 ; return to 
Boinliay, 194 ; adventures at Jonnere, 
ib. ; vibit to Karwar, 195 ; leaves India, 

Futih Khan, Banikzai, son of PayenduH 
Khan, of Kdbul. 546; defiironcs Zc- 
iiidn Shah; 547 ; the real sovereign i f 
Afghanistan, ib. ; puts down the Ghil- 
zats. ib. ; dismissed by Shah Shuja, 

548 deposes Shah Shuja and sets up 
Mahindd Shah. ii. ; seizes Herdt, 

549 ; blinded, ib. ; cruelly murdered at 
Ghazni. 550 

Futtehgurn. mutiny at. 647 ; massacre 
of the fugitives at CawnrN>re, ib. 

Futtchpore, Havelock^.s defeat of muti- 
neers and Mahratt^ at, 648 

Fytche, General. Chief-Commissioner of 
British Burngi, hu work on Burn] a, 
519. his treaty with the king of 
Burfna, 68 z 

G. 

e 

Gaekwakop Raroda, rise of the family 
of, 318,331; interference at Satara in 
behalf of Tara Bai, 334 ; treacherously 
imprisoned at Poona, 3^5 ; released, 
330 ; dealings with Baji Rao, 47B ; 
murder of his uiimstcr, Guo|^iiur, 
Shastri, 479 

Gakkars, hill tribe of. desperate slaurirter 
in the army of Mahmdd of OhaintT 76; 
BSiOLssmatc Muhammml Ghori, 79 

Gdndhdra country. 3, Mote; Gaodar.ans 
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mentioned by Herodotus, i' 6 . ; G&ndh^f 
marries the blind prince of Hastinapur, 
her Conduct towards her blind lius* 
ud, id. i attends the exhibition of 
arm^ 6; retires with her husband, 
Dhritardshtrap to the banks of the 
Gantfes, 23 

Gandliarvas, or ghosts, Draupadf's lovers, 
17 ; pre^nt at the feast f)f hharadwSja, 
38 ; a hilnrAlie f||nou^or its beautiful 
women, 38, noie • # 

Ganesh, god of good luck, 64 ; worship 
of, id. 

Ganges, u«trship of by Sit^ 33 
Garvock, G|pern!, his campaign againrt 
the tribes of the Mahabun mountains, 

,.*70 . 

Gayatri, or invocatlm of the sun, 416, 

note • 

George II., Balaji Rao Peishwa sends 
an^ry letters L>, 336 

Georgia, Russian agression in, 430, noie 
fjrhdG, the western, ipo . 

Ohari'Ud-din, a representative of the 
Sunnis, 279 ; appointed Vizier at 
Delhi, id. ; detliroifes Ahmad .Shah, 
3S0 ; places Alamghtr on the tlm.ne, 
id. ; reino\fjgd by Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
td. ; subvert'! the Afghan power, ^Si, 
335 I a hercdiiaiy bunni, id , note ; m- 
tigues with Dalaji Ra », 33s » procced- 
• ings at Delhi, 3j7 ; put-s Alamglur to 
death, 338 ; (light and perpetual exile, 
id. 

Gliazni, the court of Mahmdd, 75. See 
Mahimid 

Gheriah, capital of the ]iiratica1 Angrias, 
259: exfiedktion against, under Chve 
and Watson, 336 ; conduct of the Mah- 
rat (as, td. 

Ghiliais, children of a concubine, opposed 
fi the Abdnlis, ^42; driven 10 the 
mountains, id.; ridings checked by 
Futih Khan, 547 ; massacre the 
Knglish in the Kluuber Pass, 559 
Ghor, Afghan fortress of, 77 ; rc^appear- 
ance of the name in Gour, 540, note 
Ghorkas. See Nipal 
Gholab Singh, the Jainu Ra^, 591 ; his 
negotiations with Sir Henry Hardinge, 
597: buys KasUmir and^amu. , syS; 
recognised as MahiPaja, Td. ; his Re- 
bellious subjects, 599 ^ • 

Gholani Husain Ali, his description of 
Shitab Rai. jai. 325 

Cholam^Kadir, horiible outrages enm] 
mittcd*at Delhi by, 391; his flight, 
capture, and death, 39a 
Gillespie, General, prompt acti on at the 
Veit )re mutiny, 45a ; death in the 
first Ohorka campaign. 474 
Giri-vraja» identical w^th Kajagriha, 39, 
note 

Goa, founded by Albitc^uerque, 104; 
Viceroy of. sends a missu n to Bengal, 
105 ; in the sixteenth century. 106-11 ; 
the exchange, 107; social life at, id.; 


great commerdal wealth, zo8 ; expenui- 
(lire in G>;a, id. ; government, civil and 
ecclesia-ftical, xu8*9 ; visit of Della 
Valle, X09; inhabitants, tb. \ reLgious 
shows, 109, zio; ecclesiastical in- 
fluences in, 110, trx 

Goddard, Colunel, sent by Warren 
Hasyngs fr^m Calcutta through 
Cental India to the Mahratta 
coiintiy, 365 ; bis movements after 
the conventL>3ii at Wurgaum, id. ; 
Operations in the first Manratta war, 
366 

Godwin, General, hU expedition to Ran- 
goon ID the second Burmese war, 611 
Golk >nd.4, a Muhanuiiadan kingdom in 
the Dekhan. 93 ; all.ance of the Sultan 

with Ram Kai of Vijayanagar, 96; 

cmqucred by Aurangzeb, 181 ; yearly 
rent to, paid by the Knglish at Madras, 
191. 193 

Gomasta"^, or native agents, outrageous 
proceedngs in Bengal, 296 ^ 

Guugh, Sir Hugh, takes the field against 
Gwalior, 568 ; wins the battle of 
Maharajporc, 569 ; battle of Moodkee, 
596 , p'>stpones operations against the 
rebellion of Miilraj in Multan, 602 ; 
commands the JAighsh army at Kam- 
nuggur and Chili.inwallih, 603, 604 : 
wins the battle of Guzerat, 604 
Gour, Afghan capital of Bengal, 80; 
perhaps named from, the Afghan 
stronghold of Ghor, 122, note 
Grseku-Baktrian kings 10 Central Asia, 
5* 

Graves, Brigadier, at Delhi during the 
mutiny, 636. 637 ; forced flight, 638 
Greathed, Brigadier, pursues the rebel 
sepoys from Delhi, 657 
Gugguii Singh, paramour of the queen 
of Nipal. reported prime mover in the 
murder of Mat&bar S.ngh, ^85: a 
member of the Chounina mimstiy, 
id. ; threatened hy the heir-apparent, 
586 ; murdered, id. 

Guha, the Bhil Raja, entertains Rdma, 
33; his entertainraenr of Lliarata. 37 
Gtiiidlacama river, the real northern 
boundary of the Carnatir, 233, npte 
Gungadhur Shasiri. Brahman uunister of 
the Gaekwar of Barcda. his mission 
to Poona, 479: his strange reception, 
id. ; hU murder, id. 

Guntoor Circar, 315, note ,* rented to the 
Knghsh by Bosalut Jung, 37T ; and to 
Munammad Ah by the isnglish, 373 ; 
restored to the Nizam by Warren 
Hastings, 374 

Guptas, succeed to the dynasty of Ra- 
nishka, 53 ; possibly children of the 
Graeko-Baktrians, ih. \ join the Rajpiits 
against the Indo-Scythians 54 ; victory 
at Kahror fA; their disappear anoti fA 
Guru Govind, or I'ugh Baliadur, 004; 
his work among the Sikhs, 587; his 
execution, r'A 
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Gurus, religious teachers among the 
J^ralimans, Oj; fiinilu »ints, 187, 

their ceremonies of initiation and con- 
hrmation, 415, 416 ; their money de- 
mands. 4x6; and visitations, ih \ satires 
ajgjainst them, 417 ; Gurus among the 

Gtuerat. c nquered by All-ud-d^n, 82 ; 
Sultan of, calls in the Turks against 
the Portuguese, zo6; defeat of the 
Turks. ih.\ Sultan of. invades Chitdr, 
126; driven out by Humayuii, ib.\ 
Jehanglr's description of 14;; Gaekwar 
of, a Mahratta feudatory, 331 ; primi- 
tive adininisiration of Mr. Forbes. 366, 
367 ; districts made over to Mahadaji 
Sindia. 377 

Guzerat, defeat of the Sikhs at the battle 
of. 6 J4 

Gwalior, the capital of Sindia, 364, 
note ; captured by Captain P iphain, 
366 ; n jn-.ntervention p ilicy of Lord 
Williaen Pcn*iack, 527 ; civil war 
stopped by intervention. 528 ; the go- 
vernment rem:>riclicd by L ird Kllcn- 
borough. ib. \ appointment of a cjuticil 
of regency, 569 ; reduction of the army 
and formati jo of a Gwalior contingent, 
ib . ; rev It of the^ contingent, 660 ; 
defeat of the rebels, 661. See Sindia 
and Tant.a Topi 

Gymn isophists, or naked philosophers, 

49 


H. 

Hapiz Khai^t, the RnhiJla Afghan ruler, 
his dealings with the Mahrart,a.s, 35. ; 
demands ul Shuja-ud-dault^ the Naw- 
ah Vizier of Oude. 353 ; interference 
of Warren Hastings, 354; defeat and 
death of. 353 

HaiJeybury, establishment of the College 
4<5 

H 4 ji Ahmad, the favourite of Shuja 
Khan, 264 ; jeal msy nf Mustafa Khan 
the Afghan, 267; horrible death at 
Patna, ib • 

Ha nilt n, Captain, his description of 
Calcutta. 200 ; soc.al li e of the English, 
ib.\ ref.-act >ry Kajas in Bengal, ib, 

Hamilt >n. Or., arc impanies the English 
ini sion fro >1 Calcutta to Delhi, aro: 
heals the disease of Farrukh Siyar, 
the Mi'ghul king at Delhi, ib,\ his 
death at Calcir.ia, ib. note. 

Hanuman, the monkey hero, 41 ; helps 
Kdma against Rdvana, ib . ; mission to 
Sitd, ib. \ womhiijped as a god, tb. nete ; 
his burning tail. 41, 42; dramatic 
representaLon of. 42. mete; his temple 
on the western Gh&u, tia 

Bardmge, Sir Henry, Governor General 
of India, 570; unprepared Hot the Sikh 
invasion, 595 ; present at the battle of 
Moodfcee, 5^; bis negotiations with 


GhoLib Singh, Raja of Jamu, 507; 

raisca i-ithc jjccragc. 598; sells Kaslimlr 

to Gholao Singh, ib. ; refuses tO'create 
a subsidiary force, or to keep Uritihh 
troops in the Punjab, ib. ; his com- 
pronuse with the Lahore durbar, 599 ; 
appointment of a British Resident at 
Lah->re and council of regency, ib. ; 
miscellaneous meiy|ures, ixi; returns 
to England, ^ 

Hari Pant.^ommiAder of the Mahratta 
contingent, 395 ; his grasping demands 
iiptjn Lord ComwaUis, ib. ^ 

Hartley, Clptain. accor^anies the 
Bombay expedition to n^mna, 365 ; 
repulses the Mahrattas, ib. ; protests 
against the conventiun of Wurgaum, 

Harris, Gcieral, commands the British 
army in the last war against 'iippii, 
Sultan (if Mys »rc, 406 

Hastndpur, ciiy of, where situated, z ; 
extent of Raj unknown, a; occupied 
by Rajpi'us, ib ; to all apprarauv e an 
Aryan col ^ny, ; reign of Mnhdiaja 
Santanu, ib : succession of Pdndu the 
pjile, 4 : of Dhriiardshtra the blind, ib ; 
of Yudhi^hthirH• 23; iiiyitiical presence 
of Krishna. 25 

Hastings, _ Warren, his simplicity and 
moderation, 284 uete; sides witk 
Vansittart in condemning the claim of 
the Company's servants to trade in 
Bengal duty free. 296, duel with a 
member of the Calcutta council, 298 ; 
appointed governor of Bengal, 328; 
cimfused history of hii^ government, 
349 ; his previous career, ib. ; his rc- 
foniis in the revenue aam»iii<itration, 
349 ; in the judicial. 350 : refuses to 
rest re Muhammad Reza Khan to the 
pO'it I f deputy Nawab. ib. ; his dealings 
with the Nawab V.zier of Oude. 353, 
354 ; lays h mself open to the charge 
r-f corrupri n. 3^4 ; n it to hl.'ii.ie for the 
Rohilla atrocities, ib. ; acpoia'S Mr. 
Middlrton Resident at I. uKlmow* 3*^ ; 
app unfed (1 .vertior-General < f India. 
355* 35® ; three new members of coiinril 
sent out from England. 356; vi lent 
and yinomtivea oppusituiii of Philip 
Srancts. 357 ; out-voted ib. ; condemns 
the iitterfenmee of Bristow, the suc- 
cessor of Middlct n at Lukhn w, 358 ; 
accused hy Niind-komar. 35^; decriues 
to meet the charges, ib.; ac t^ against 
Niinl-k jinar, ib.; arrest and execution 
of Nund-k miar for fpjrgery, 360; war 
with the Mahrattat. 363 ; secures a 
majority in the C'ilcutta c^«iincil, ib.; 
sends Goddard across India from Cal- 
cutta to the Mahratta c-'Umry, 365: 
resigns the post cif Governor-General 
and withdraws his resignaCi< n, 367 : 
duel with Francis. 368 ; di-covers the 
hostile confederacy of'Hydcr Ali, the 
Nizam, and the Mahrattas against the 
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British government in India, 373: his 

Spirited proceedinjjs, 374; empty trea- 
sury. ib \ dealings with Cheit Singh, 
Raja of Benares, 375 ; narrow e!K;ape 
at Benares, ib , ; suspicirMis negotiations 
with Avof-ud-daula, Nawab Vizier of 
Oiide, 576; his rttum to Europe, 383 : 
impeachment and acqu.ttal, ib ; review 
of the ch^m, ib.y and naie; sends 
ini»ion‘4 to 1 hibA. 4650 

Hastings. Marquis oz Goveihor-General 
of India under tlie t.tle of Lord Moira, 
4591. his c nyersion from a policy of 
A> •ndpte^entljn as la d #own by the 
home aulllifrities to that <,f a para* 
mount power as laid d ^wii by l^urd 
Wellesley, tb.; remnnstninr'es with the 
Gh rka rulers of N ipal. 4p ; recovers 
British districts from lift Nipalese, 
4734 plans a campaign agam-.t Nipal. 
474 ; receives the tale Jf Marquis of 

^ l lastings, 475 ; treaty of Seg wlir, 
476: resolves on the eKtmetion of the 
Bindharies, 477 ; provoked at the in- 
trigues of Baji Kaj^Peishwa^ 481 ; his 
preparati ns against the Pindharies, 
4S3; res dvos on di'^aMiing the predate ry 
powers-- Sited ui, Holkar, and ^ Anur 
Khan, 483 ; neg tiations with Sindia, 
ib ; i^^res ^^ndia’s treachery, 484: 

^ breaks up the l*indhari system, 4H5 ; 
thwarted by Baji Kao Pcishwa, the 
Kaja of Deiar, and the ai*my of Holkar, 
486 ; nstructs a new imt^nal system, 
492. 493 ; resolves cm the cxtinctum of 
the d nrnion of the Peishwas, 494 ; 
final decision, 495 ; his sciilemcnt of 
Molkar’s nate, ib,; success of his 
p 'licy, 495, ^96 ; cducat on of the 
natives, 49(1 ; dealings W'lth the Nizam, 
ib.: sanctions the pr>cee<lings of Palmer 
and C »., 497: nis err T, 498; leaves 
India, tb.; reproached by the Dirccurs, 
tb.; resuscitation of the Raja of Satara 
as a f'udatory but n<''t as a sovereign, 
495, 616 

Ikivelock, General, joins Colcnel Neill 
at AUahabad. 64S; his early career 
and characieri'ttcs, ib.; hii advance 
on C'aW'niiure, tk; defeat'^^ana Sahib 
at .CaWnpwre. 649 a ent#s the sta- 
tion. ib.; departuie lor Lukhnow, 4^.; 
fails to relieve Luckn >w, 451 ; his 
victory at Bitlioi.r, tb.; return to Cawn- 
p.»rc, ib.; joined by Sir James Outrain, 
658; sIM vances to Ltikhnuw, /A : relieves 
the ganisoii, 659 ; his death and bur.al, 

66t> 

Hawkins, Captam, his mission to 
Jehaiiglr, 143 ; forced return from 
Agra, ib. 

Hay s and Amyatt's depuution to 
Monghyr. 398; kept as a hostage, 
<99 f perishes in the massacre at Patna, 
303 

Hearsey, General, txpostulates ynth. the 
sepoys at Barrackpure respecting the 


greased cartridges, 632 ; suppresses the 
iimt.ny uf r<uidy, O43 

Heath, commander of an English fleet 
in India, 198; his ill-judged naval 
operations against the Moghuls, 198, 

hI^, Bishop, his translation of a 
Mal^tta ballad. 480 
Heiriu, Hindu minister of an Afghan 
sovereign, 127 ; lulled by Bairam 
Khan. 128 

Herdt conquered by Ahmad Shah 
Huranl. C43; a bone of contention 
be^een Afghanistan and Persia, 349 
ana note ; seized by Futih Khan, ib ; 
a bv.ne of contention between Great 
Britain and ku<HHia, 551 ; descriptu n 
of the fortress, ib., note ; besieged by 
Persia. 55a; complicaii ns at, 555; 
withdrawal of the English Envoy, 
ib.; dtlHcuhies between England and 
l^ersia respecting, 627; Yakub Khan 
governor, 677 a 

Herbert Captain, defends Attock against 
the Afghans. 603 

Hidimba. a cannibal Asura, slain by 
Bhima, 9; hi<> sister. Hidimbi, marries 
Bnima. lA— an ^llegoncal flctiou ex- 
pressing hostilirj^gainst the Buddhists, 
<t/., note 

Hill-tribes, non-Hindus, 60 
Hiiiimut Bahadur, a military Guru, 391, 
note: assoviated with AL Bahadur, 
ib ; deserts to the Kngbsh, ib. 

Hir-^us, their religion, 54 : popular 
deities, 64 

Hindu literature, 68-73 ; its constituents 
(non-histurical), 68, 69; Hindu revolt 
at Delhi against Islam. 85, 66 rebel- 
lion m Bengal aga.nbt the persecit'i, ns 
of Aurangzcb, 199 

Hindu Rao, house of, at Delhi, 655 ; a 
furg >tten celebrity, ib., nate 
Hiouen-Thsang, a Buddhist monk fnjm 
China. 56; his pilgri>nage to India, 
ib.; his description of the people of 
India. ib.\ memories of the MahA* 
Bhdrata, ib. ; present ai the great 
fcsflval of imperial alrrc.^ving at Alla- 
habad, 57 ; residence in the huge 
monastery at Nalanda, ib. 

Hfra Singh succeeds his father Dhi6n 
Singh as minister at Lahore. 503 ; fdaces 
Dhulip Singh, infant s< n of Runjeet 
Singh, on the throne uf Lahore, 593 ; 
muraered, ib, 

Hisl.ip, Sir Thomas, commands the 
Madras army in the Pindhari war, 
82 ; pursuit of the Pindharies, 493 
.it'dau, or supreme councU of the 
Burmese, 515 

Hodgsi n, Mr,, Resident at Rhatnuindu, 
376 ; his entanglement, ib, 

Hodson, Captain* arrests the Moghul 
king of Delhi. Bahadur Shah, 657: 
shoots the two princes, ib, 

Holcombe, Capudn, voyage to Patna, 
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264 : the baskets of human heads, 
265 

Holkar, Mulhar Rao the First, tounder 
of the family ai8. 31X, 34^ ; his death, 
343 ; his widow, Adah Bai, ib. 

Holkar, Tukaji Rao the First, commands 
the army of AiUh Bai, 343 ; sent to 
Sindia by Nana Famavesf, 391 : 
Sindia demands his recall, 398: de- 
feated by De Boigne, 399 ; Vub death, 

Hofkar, Jaswant Rao, an illegitimate 
son of Tukaji Rao the First. 431 ; his 
early predatory exploits, it.\ defeats 
Smaiu and the Pci'ihwa in the ’oattle 
of Poona, 432 ; sets up another Pcish- 
433 i inv.ted by Daulat Rao 
Sindia and^ the Bh'>nsla Raja of 
Nagpore to join them in a war agam^t 
the English, 434; craftine^^s cf his 
proceedings, ib., his position outside 
the pale of Wellesley's political 
s^stey), 439 ; objections of the Eng- 
lish to a protective alliance, 439, 
440; his predatory instincts, 440; hiS 
plundering ravages in Malwa and 
Rajpdtana, ib.; his alarm at the victories 
of the English, ib ; rebuffed by General 
Lake, 440 ; arr iglnt demands and 
threats, 441 ; campaign of Lake in 
Rajpdtana, 1^.; retreat of Monson, 
442 ; H</lkar*s advance to Muttra. 
Delhi, and Bhim(x>re. 443 : defeated 
by General Lake. 443 444; unf.irtunate 
policy of Sir George Barlow, 449; 
arrogant pretensions of Ja>want Rao 
Holkar, 449. 450 ; driven mad by 
brandy, 454 ; interference of Amir 
Khan, the Afghan, 455 ; his death, 457 

H-jlkar, Mulhar Rao the S^icond, 
adopted by the widow of Jaswant 
Rao, 457 ; regency of the widow, ib. ; 
sympathises with the Pindharies, 482 ; 
the government ar the mercy of the 
army, 485 ; bemaning of hostilities, 
486 ; inui^er 01 the queen-mother by 
the soldiery. 492 ; defeat of the army 
of Holkar by Sir Jolm Malcolm at 
Mehidpore, ib. ; settlement of the 
govemnieot of Indore by Lord Hast* 
mgs, 495 ; death of Mulhar Rao 
Holkar the Second, 528 

Holkar, Hari Rao, claims to succeed 
Mulhar Kao on the throne of Indore, 
528; recognised by Lord William 
Bentinck. ib. : his death, 569 

Holkar, Tukaji Rao the Second, ir 
regular installation of, 569 ; the present 
MahAr^a of Indore, th, twie 

HoIwelL Sfr. T.,Z., voyage to Patna, 
264 ; the baskets of human heads, 265 ; 
present at Calcutta during the siege, 
271; summoned before Suraj-ud-dauLo, 
ib. ; survives the tragedy of the Black 
Hole, 272 ; succeeds Clive as governor 
of the English settlements in Bengal, 


Home, Lieutenant, blows up the Kashmir 
gate at Delhi, 656 
Honahwar. See Onore 
Uughli, English factory at, 197; re- 
moved to Calcutta, 199 ; headquarters 
of the Moghul Foujdar, 261 ; captured 
by Chve and Watson, CuriOUS 
detail in the capture of. 273, wtg 
Hum&yun, son uf Biber, #aucceeds to 
the throne qf HiiKustan, T25 ; a bad 
MuhamiAidan. ^b. ; gulled by Sher 
Khan the Afghan. 125, 126; inter- 
ference in Rajpfic alTa rs, yzO : gifl of 
the braedirt, ib . ; defeated hy Sher 
Khan and flies into Persia, ib.: fifteen 
years' exile, 127 ; return to Delhi, ib.; 
death, ib. * 

Husain AlLKhan, the younger Saiyicl, 
helps to place Farrukli Siyar on the 
throne of Delhi, 208 ; exposed to 
hostile intrigues of Furrukh Siyar. ib ; 
expedition to Jaipur. 209; appifinted 
Viceroy of the S>ek.han, ib ; defeats 
l)aud Khan. ib. ; marches to Delhi 
with .an army^ of Mahrattos, 2x2 ; 
assassinated. 212 
Hyderabad. See Nizam 
Hyder Ali, a Naik hi the flfers'i^e of the 
Kaja of Myst-re. 254; excites the 
jealousy C/f the English by his leanings 
towards the French, 3x5; his rise ti# 
piwcr, 316; becomes ina<»ter of the 
Raj of My* ore, tb ; joined by Nizatn 
Ali. 317 ; invasion of the Carnatic. 1^.; 
:ne c< nfeileraies defeated, ib . , plot 
and counterplot, ib. note ; successes. 
318 ; treaty at Madras, ip. ; a natural 
enemy of ihe Mahrattas, 340—342, 
note: awkward diplomatic relations 
with the 345 ; becomes the 

most formidable power in the peiiin- 
.Mila, 370 ; his wrath against the Eng- 
lish. 370, 37X ; reception of Swartz, 
the missionary, ib . ; invades the Car- 
natic, 372, 373; hostile confederacy 
with the Mahrattas and Nizam All, 
.373 ; his army, ib. note ; defeated by 
Sir Eyre Coote. 374 ; death of, 377 ; 
character and home life, ib. ; fail of 
his dyna^y, 407; alive to the value 
of Parial^ 4ixp»i7/e; the founder of 
Bangalore, 412 ; aggressions an Cooig, 

531 


I 

iKKaai, capital of Venk-tana Naik, iiz, 
ue; visited by Della Valle. zia-xi4 
Inipey, Sir Klij.aii, Chief Justice in Ben- 
359; trial and condemnation of 
Nund-komar, ib.\ a Judicial murder, 

3^0 

India under the Rajas, z ; Greek and 
Roman knowledge of, 54. 55 ; con- 
di'i'm in the sevimh century, 58; 
religious revolutions, ib. 
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Indore, the cai»tal of Holkar, 36^, note ; 
foundation of, 431 ; mutiny at, 653 ; 
contemplated annexation by Lord 
Kllenborough, 566. See Holkar 
Indo-Scyihian kings in India. 52, 53 ; 
defeated by the Kajputs and Guptas, 

India, Vaidik personification of the 

firmament 62 

Indra-prastflci funded by the 

Pdndavas, 13 • • » 

Indus, river, corssed by Alexander the 
Great. A^ ; invoked as Saraswati in the 
Vaidik hymns, 64 ^ 

Iiawadi, th^rivc^ and valley of, 500 


J. 

% 

JA.GA.T Seth, the great banker of Mur- 
shddabad. 265 ; his family insulted by 
Sarfar&z Khan, 266 ; jo.ns in a Hindu 
* and Moghul plot for the dc'^truction 
of Sarfaria Khan and elevation of 
AUvardi Khan, ib . ; joins with M fr 
Jafir at Plassy ih the conspiracy 
against Suraj-uJ-daula, 274, 275 
Jaghir. an estate given in lieu of a 
salary. 139 

J.ains, religion of, 80, qo conversion of 
Jain Kajas to Prahmanism, tb* 
palpal, Raja of the Punjab. 73 ; de- 
feat^ by Mahmud of Ghazni, ib,\ 
death and .suicide, ib, 

Jaipur. Jai Singh, Raja of, his sub* 
mission to Akbar, 131; vacillates 
during the wars between the sons 
of Shah ^ehan, 159 ; deceived by 
Aurongzeb. 170 ; his son a hostage at 
Delhi, 172 ; plans the escape of Sivaji, 
ib. 

Jaipur, Aurangzeb collects Jezya in. 178 ; 
submission to Farnikh Siyar. 209 ; con- 
tributions levied by Jaswant Rao Hol- 
kar, 450; the protective treaty with Eng- 
land annulled, ib . ; quarrels with Jodh- 
pur, 45^. 456 ; war and anarchy under 
the policy of non-intervention, 525; 
^pe of a dissolute Hindu Rdnf, tb . ; 
forced interference of the British 
government, ib . ; councilgpf Thakurs, 
a failure, 526 ; infalifhiion of Bentinck. 
death of the Rdnl. and poisoning uf 
the Mahdraja, 529; murder of Mr. 
Blake, ib. 

Jamu l^jas at the court of l.ahore, 590. - 
5Qt ; ^mu and Kashmir bought by 
(Vholab Singh, 508 
axuji Bhonsla. See Bhonsla 
aswant Singh, Raja of Marwar, 
mames a daughter of Shah Jrhan, 
IS9 ; fury of his queen on his flight 
from the battle of Xljain, t6o ; accom- 
mnies Shaista Khan in the war against 
Sivaji the Mahratta, 168 ; suspected of 
treacherous dealu^ with Sivaji, ib, 
J&ts, Hiadiiised Scythians, threaten 


Delhi, 345 ; found a principality at 
Bhurtpore in Hindustan, io.\ Suraj 
Mai, the Jdt hero of the eighteenth 
century. 346 ; wars amongst his sons, 
ib.i contributions levied by the Mah- 
rait.'is, 347 

Java, I.ord Minto's expedition to, 457; 

captured by the English and restored 

to thif Dutch, ib, 

Jehanaoad, the new city of Delhi built 
by Shah Tehan, 155 

Jehandar Shah succeeds to the throne of 
Delhi, 207 ; a low drunkard under the 
tutelage of ZulfiKar Khan, ih,i dc- 
feji/ed and stain by Farrukh Siyar and 
the tw>> Saiyids, 208 

Jehangir, or Selim, son of Akbar,^ 140 1 
rebels against his father,/^ ; implicated 
in the assassination of Abiil Fail, and 
pi-iL&oning of his father, ib.\ his vices, 
141 ; revenge on his son Khiizru, ib.l 
horrible execution of the followers 
of Khuzrii, 142, rnfatuated by Ndr 
JMaLtl, the “light of the lharem,** 
ib \ his reception of Captain Haw- 
kins, 141 ; of Sir Th.)mas Roe^ 
i4e. 146 ; hec.Jines suspicious of the 
Khan Khandn. 146 ; shameless at- 
tempts at poisvnlng. 147 ; drinking 
bout on his birthday, f A ; punishment 
of wme-dnnkers, 148 ; imperial progress 
from Ajtiiir cowards the Dekhan, ib.\ 
wonders of his camp. 149; riturn to 
Guzerat and Delhi, ib ; description of 
Guzerac, &c., 149, 150; head-qiiaiters 
at Lahore, 150 ; his Lur sons, ib.: re* 
ported de.ath. 151 ; defeat of Shah 
Tehan at Delhi, 152 ; capture of Je- 
nangfr by the Rajpdts, ib,\ sudden 
death, lA; nominates DuHk., son 
Khuzru, to succeed him as l\idi.diah, 
»A 

Jews, parallelism between their history 
and that of the Afghans, 683, note 
eypore. See Jaipur ^ 
ezya, a religious capitation tax imposed 
by Aurangzeb, 177 ; attempts to collect 
it in Rajpdt.'ina, ¥78 : collected by 
Avjgzngzeb at Surat, 7^4 
Jhan&i lapses to the Biiiish government, 
620, note; mutiny at, (>4^ 643; treach- 
erous massacre of Europeans by the 
Rdnl, 642 ; death of the R&nl in male 
attire, 663 

Jharokha, or public window of Akbar, 
138 ; at Dcllii, 165 

Jhota Ram, the Jain Iwnkcr at Jaipur, 
the paramour of the Riinf, 525; de- 
lude- Lord William Bentinck. 52^ ; 
su.spccted of poisoning the Mah&raja, 
ib.\ f reed to resign the post of mmis- 
ter. ib.\ implicated in the murder of 
Mr. Blake, fA 

Jirycera, Abyssinians of, <330; their 
hereditary chiefs, or Seedees, protect 
Mecca pilgrims against pirates, ib, 
JinjiorGingeo, fortress of, in the Caniatic, 
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A bone of contention between Ziilfikar 
Khan and Ram Raja, 196; captured 
by Bussy^ and note ; surrendered 
by the French, 287 

Jirgah, or c ^uncil of elders amongst the 
mountain tribes of the Sulaiman moun- 
tains, 667 

Jo.ihpore, Rajput kingdom of. See Mar- 
war ♦ 

Johur, Rajpdt rite of, performed at 
Chitdr, 83. 12O 

Joouere, a Muhratta fortress, the birth- 

place of Sivaji, 165. 166 ; visited by 

Ur. Fryer, 194. 195 

Jiillunder D ah. in the Punjab, taken 
over by the British government after 
the first Sikh u ar 598 

Jung Bahadur the fain 'US Ghorka chief 
at KhatnianJu. excaes the ^p.te of the 
heir>apparent t f Nipal, 581 ; bc■a^ts 
of the murder of Ma>abar Smgh, 485 ; 
becomes nutimry mmi^ter at Khat- 
mandu, iVa, note; all-powerful in Ni- 
pal, sfd ; suh>t ipient career, id, 

Jungpens of Bhutan, 672 


K. 

KABUL, conquered hy Akbar, 139 ; mas- 
sacre < f a Moghul army in the Khatber 
Pass. 174; niysten us outbreak under 
the missing br -thcr of Aurangzcb, id.; 
captured by Nadir Shah, 222 ; its sur- 
render by the Kuzzd'r ashes t^ Ahmad 
Shah Abdali, 543 ; taken by Dost Mu- 
hammad Khan, 550; invaded by the 
English in the firtt Afghan war, S54 i 
British ocenpati n f, 55^ ; insurrection 
At, 557. ^58 ; dlstrac 10ns in, 560 ; 
second Brit.sh ncciirarion under Pol- 
lock, 56a ; reception of a lintiNli missi n 
refused by Sher Ali Khan, 63a: and 
repulsed. 683 ; treacherous attack on 
the British Residency, id, 

Kahror. battle of. 54 
Kaikeyi, younge&t queen of Dacaratba. 
29 ; her wrath at the install.*ttion of 
Rdma as Yuva-raja, 30; t^joles 
Dasaratha, id. 

K^ar. rctgn ng dynasty of Shahs of 
Firua, quarrtls w.th the Zend party, 
429 ; triumph of. 429. 430 
Kalars, the caste ot. 60: included in the 
people of Marawar. 421, note 
Kdli eParvati). her place in the worship 
of the Turanians. 60 ; worshipped by 
the Brahmans as a divine mother. 65 ; 
the mythical f sunder of the right and 
left "'hands," 4*4 
KilidAsa. author of Sakfink'AlA, 69 
Kdma. Hindu god < f love, 64 
Kam Baksh, youngest son of Aumngztb, 
a Christian Sultan, 203 ; death in buttle, 
id, 

KAmpilya, the city of Drupada, 10 ; Che 
modem Kampil, /A, note 


Kamran Mina, son ^ Mahmdd Shah, 
Amir of K&bul, his jealousy of the 
minister. Futih Khan, 549 ; blinds 
Futih Khan with hot needles. 550 ; 
murder of Futih Khan, flight of 
Kamran to Herd', id.; becomes ruler 
of Herdt, 552: his treacherous plots 
id.i his ingratitude upwards die English, 
555 

Kanara, kingdom of^oo : tfle country of 
Venk-tapa Itailte in : a type of a 

Hindu in Southern India, xia; 

Raja of. see Venk-tapa. 

Kandahar c^tuzed by NadiriBhah, 222 ; 
plots of tne Barukzais ad. 546 ; mas- 
sacre, id.; captured by *he r.n^li'ih, 
.55f t 

Kai.ishka, or Kancrke, founder of the 
latest dytgisty of lndo-Sc>thian kings. 
53 : brought Persian w rship of the 
Sun into India, id. ; liberal patron of 
Buddhists, id 

' Kan>aij im the Ganges, Aryan king* 
dom of, a; th# ancient Panchala, 
5; empire of. 56; Mahdraja ( f. lord 
aramount of fhe Rajputs, 77 ; Ccle- 
rates the Swayamvara of his daughter, 
77, 28; invites the Afgh^s t • capture 
Delhi. 78 ; overihrowu by Muhaiiiniad 
Ghori. id, ; rebellion in. 150 
Kapila. Raj ^ f. ass ciated with the early 
lUe of Sdkya Mum, 45 
Kama, a fi lend of Duryodhana. 7 ; his 
ign ibie birth a.s the '^on . f a charioteer, 
id. ; challenges Arjiina at theexhibiii 
of arms. id. ; is made a Raja by Dury- 
odliana, id. ; rebuffed bv the Pdndavas, 
id. ; bends the b w at th# Swayainvara 
of Draupadi. 11 ; zebuffed by Dratipadi, 
id ; killed by A- juna, at ; rc-appears 
in the liangrs. 27 
Karnata. old cmpi. e of, 176. note 
Karra, Ala-ud-din governor of, 80; as- 
saNSination of Jelal-u J-din, 82 
Kartakeia. god 1 f war, 64 
Karwar, an .'.ngli^h facio-y to ‘he south 
of <Jna, 195; visi ed by Fryer, id,; 
Sivaji's gove. nment at, 195 
Kashmir, c niucred by Akbar, 119; 
attempts 1 f Aurangzeb to form a navy 
< n ihe lal|g. 169 : conpiercdhy Ahmad 
Shah Ddrani $4 1 ; bought from t.ie 
English by Gliolab Singh, 598; re- 
btllon, 599 

Ka'>siniba/:ir, inhnd English factory at, 
262; captured by Nawab .'viraj-ud- 
daula, 270: by Mir Kasin, 3*0 
Kathaei, revolt against Alexander, 48; 
customs of, 49 

Kauravas, rival kinsmen of the PAndaa 
vas, z ; jealousy of the PAndavas, 5 ; 
instructed inarms by Drona, id. ; com- 
pas.s the destruction of \he P^davas 
at VAranfivata, 9; plot against the 
Pdndavas With SAk uni, 14; the gamb- 
ling match, id. ; invade Virdta, 18 ; 
discover Arjuna^ 10.; slaughtered by 
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the )*&ndavas m th^ war of the Mahil 
Bhdrata, 21 

KaiisalyA. eldest wife of Dasaratha and 
mother of Kama, 29 ; her anger at the 
exile of her son, 31 ; her vain re- 
mon'.trances, ib. 

Kdveri river, kept asunder from the 
Koleroon by an embankment. 235 ; 
delta of I he two rivers in Tanjorc. tb. 

or Muhaiiin^dan judge appointed 
to aid the Naw 

Keane. Sir John. <Pminaf]®s the army 
for the occupation of Kdbul. 55^ 

Kerauli, f^ajpdt principality, notices nf, 
617 • guestion of ad^tiSh. 618; con> 
ceded ny#he Court of Directors, ib. 

Khaiiier l*ass. massacre of the Moj^hu! 
ftr ny in. 174; destruction of the Uniish 
army in 559 • 

K ha Ilfs, the successors of 
74 i K halifs of Damascus 


flluhatiimad, 
and Bagdad, 


JOialsa, or holy brotherhood of the Sikhs. 
^87, and note I c^dition under Ktin- 
jeel Singh. 589, 590; gro wing dis- 
orders. 592 : gover^d by c ouncils of 
five, ib ; Anal overthrow of the Kh&lsa 
army. 604 ; its -soldiers under British 
command. ,SVe also Sikhs ^ 
Khiindava-prastlia. an uncleared jungle 
round Delhi, 12; occupied by Nigas, 
^ 13 ; Raj of under ihe Pdndavas. ib. 
Khan Jehan. the Afglian general of 
Shah T'-han, 154 

Khan Khanlin. hi.s intrigues in the reign 
of Jahangir, 144: susficions respect* 
inj^. 146: attempts of Jehangir to 
p dson hinu 147 

Kharak Singh, eldest son of Runjeet 
Singh, SI cceeds his father as Ma- 
haraja at Lahore. 591 ; takes fright at 
the murder of h^s minister, ib. \ his 
de.'xlh, ib. 

Khatm-indii. revolut on at, 466. 467; 
mission of Kirkpatrick. 466; miss on 
of Knox, 469; revoliiiion at. 470; 
mass,acre, 471 ; fernent during the 
K 4 biil war, ib. ; c i ncil of Bharadars 
at. 47 b 474 ; frequr nt revotu ions at, 
574« S7^: iiiin stenal complicati ti'* at, 
57 < 5 * 577 I poUiic.il conipjmmisc, 577 ; 
tragedies, 579 ; a new nflmistry, 5S5 ; 
horn Me massacre. s8f> % 

Khirkf. assaults of Baji Rao Peishwa, 
repulsed by the Knghsh. 488, 489 
Khiva, an Usheg kingdom, 539 ; Russian 
expe^ ion to. 534 555 
Khokand on the Jaxartes inherited by 
B«ber. 124 ; an UsMg kingdom', 539: 
Russian advance to, 678 
Khurin. a Pindhail leader, 458: throws 
hinibclf on the mercy of the English, 
485 

Khiisni. eldest s n of Jehangfr, 141; 
favoured by his grandfather. Akbar, 
ih. ; excdC' the jeal asy of his fAther, 
Jehangir, ib.\ Bleaks out in revolt. 


rl8. ; its failure, ih » ; horrible revenge 
of Jehangir, 142 ; his reconciliation 
with Jehangir, 149 ; his assassinatton 
by Shah Jehan, 151 

KichMca, brother of the queen of Vir&ta, 
17; falls in love with Draupadf, ih.', 
slain by Bhfrna, ib. \ hi', brothers try 
to bum Draupadi with his remains, 
iB • 

Kinloch, Captain, futile expedition 
against the Ghorkas of Nipal. 464 
Kinnaras, singers in the heaven of Tndra, 
present at the fcasi of Bhar.idwaja, 38 

Kirkpatrick, Colonel, his mis'iion to 

Ng>al, 466 

Knox. Captain, his ini'>.sion to Khat- 
mandu, 469 ; its falurc. 470 
Kolhapore, a Mahratta principality, 
p3i ; family of the Rajas of. ib, note; 
intrigues of Nizam Ali, 341 
Kolermn river, dividing the Moghul 
Carnatic from the Hindu, 233 
Koh-i-Baba. mountain system in Af- 
ghanistan, 540 ; inrludes rcM'k 

furiress of Zohak, the demon king, 
ib., note 

Koles of Bengal, outbreak suppressed, 
624 

K nkan, kingdony^f, xoo; Mahrattas of, 

Kurygaum, glorious defence of. 493 
Kosala, Raj of, 28. note 
K. twal. office of, in towns. 145, iS:? : 
criminal jurisdiction, 183, 190; oiOce 
.at Calcutta. 2^11 

Krishnaraj, Raja of Mysore. See 
Mysore 

Krories. revenue officials, introduced by 
Tod'ar Mai. 1 39 ; their rapacity and 
opprcs'ion. ib. 

Kshatriyas, the military caste in I"d»a. 
II. 13 ; all who die in battle g lae 
heaven of InJra at Swarga, 27, note; 
one f the four gi'exl ca tes ^9 
Krishna, the incarnation of Vishnu 24, 
6z ; part flayed by him m the Maha 
Bh 4 rata, /o ; supei natural a ppi^arance, 
ib. ; expounds to A Juiia the dnctrine 
of meteinp'.ycb .si^. ib 
Krisflha Rai. Mahdraj,» m Nar-inga, 
pt ; vengeance against the Sidtaa of 
ihe l)ckS.T.n, 91, ''.a 

Kiibraj Pandev, in favour at Khatmandu, 

581 ; his false step. 561. 582 ; h*s fall, 

582 

Kiil^arga, caphal city cf the Bahtnani 
Sultans. 91 

Kunil, one . f the wivrs of Piindu, 4: 
her c ntc:>l wiih Madri aa to Sad. ib. ; 
her s ns. ib. 

Kurdla, half Ic of, 401 
Kusa, son of Rama and Si’fi, 43 
Kdtiib-ud-d/n. viceroy of Muhammad 
Ghori. 79 ; Sultan - / IMhi. first < f the 
s)ave-kiii?s, ib , builds the KCiiub 
Minar. ib. ; hi'* death. 80 
Kuru-kshetra, the plain of, the 9cecie of 
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the war of the Mahd Bhdrata, ao; 
exasrgeratiuti and grandeur in the de- 
scription of the battle, 25, 36 
KtiVera, god of wealth, 64 
Kuzzilbashes, or Pei-sian colonists, 
placed by Nadir Shah as a garrison 
in K&bul, 543: surrender the Bala 
Hissar to Ahmad Shah Abdali, ib. ; 
protect Timur Shah, 544 : slaughtered 
at Kdbul by the Afghan Sunnis, 547 


L. 

Labourdonnais, commanderofa Pfench 
squadron, captures Madras from the 
English, 3p ; his subsequent fate, ib., 
note 

Lahore, Jehangfr's head-quarters at, 
150 ; massacre of princes at, rs^ ; 
imi^rial road to Agra, 184 ; feriiicnt 
during the Kdbul war, 571. 572: the 
court ^nd capital of Runjeet Singh, 
590; Sikh and Rajpfit factions at, 
590, 59X : settlement of the govern- 
ment by Lord Hardinge, 598. 599; 
compromise with Lord Hardinge, 599, 

Lake, General, Lord '^ellcsley*s instruc- 
tions to, 435 ; his campaign in Hindus- 
tan, 437; its conclusion, 438; rehufTs 
Jaswant B ao 11 olkar, ^40 ; preparations 
a^inst Holkar, 441 ; in Rajpdtana, 
ih. ; defeats Hulkar and besieges 
Bhurtpore, 443: reduces Hclkar to 
submission, 449; disgust at liolkar's 
pretensions, 449 450 ; indignant at the 
annulment of the protective treaty 
With Jaipur, 450 

Lakshinana, second son of Dasaratha, 
29 : accompanies RArna on his exik, 
33 ; drives Bird to Chitra-kuta, 43 

Lakshml, the go,/dess of prosperity, 64 ; 
worship of, to. 

Lally, Count de, arrival at Pondicherry, 
284 ; capture of Fort St. David, 
and recall of Bussy, 385 ; suspiciOus 
of Bussy, ib. \ desperate situation at 
Pondicherry, ib., siege of Fort Su 
George. 285. 280 ; retreat, 286 ; defeat 
at Wandiwish. ib. ; capitulate n at 
Pondicherry, 287 ; melancholy end, ib. 

Lai Singh, paramour of the queen, and 
minister at Lahore, 591 ; his treachery 
to the Sikh army, 595; moves to 
Ferozeshahar. ib. ; flight at Moodkee, 
596 ; flight fr m Ferozeshahar, ib ; 
recognised as prime minister by Lord 
Hardinge. 599 : his trrach«-iy in Kaidi- 
mfr, ib. ; his downfall, ti. 

Lamas, or Buddhist abbots of Lhassa 
and Digarcbi. 4^12 

Lambert, Commodore, his rnKsion to 
Rangoon, 6x0: deceived and insulted 
by the Burmese officials, 610 ; begins 
the aeoond Burmese war« 6zs 


Landour built on territory ceded by 
Nipal, 476 

Langhi>m, Sir William, governor of 
MadraSk, 192 

Lank.\, the modern Ceylon, the . abode 
of KAvana, the demon Raja of the 
Rnkshasas, 40 

Laswari, General Lake's victory at, 
438 

Lava, son of RAma Sit#. 43 

Law, M., ex-gAret^Tt:f the French set- 
tlement a^handernagore. supports the 
Shahzada and Nawab Vizier of Oude, 
279; his helpless condiiion,^S2 

Lawrence, 9borge, an hostage •in the 
first Afghan war. 599, mte; carried 
off prisoner at Peshawar by Afghans 
and Sikhs, 603 

Lawrence, ^enry, Major of the Bengal 
Artillery, afterwards General Sir 
Henry. 581, note. 607, note; Resident 
at Rhatmandu. 584 ; prevents a mas- 
sacre, ib. ; Resident at Lahore. 599 f 
suppresses a rebillion in Jamu and 
Kashmir, ib. ; proceeds to England. 
600; Presidenteof the Board of Ad- 
ministration at Lahore, 607 ; his S]rm- 
l^thies for the Sikh Sirdars, ib ; retires 
from the Board, 608 ; ap^inted Chief 
Commissioner of Oude. 626: prompt 
suppression of the outbreak at Lukh- 
now, 633, 634; preparations f^r rha» 
defence of the British Residency at 
Lukhnow, 641 ; his death, 650 

Lawrence, Sir Ji^hn, afterwards Lord 
Lawrence, Commissioner of the Jul- 
lut.d««s Doab, 599, note; civil member 
of che Board uf Admuistration at 
Lahore, 607 ; first Chief Commissioner 
of ihe Punjab, 608 ; the saviour of 
Iniia during the sepoy mutiny. 6 s 3 '» 
Viceroy of India in 'succession to 
I.orii Elgin, 670 j policy in Afghanistajs 
during the fratricidal war, 677, 67^; 
dealings with Sher Ali Khan, ib. ; re- 
tirement and death, 679 ; his treaties 
with Dost Muhammad Khan, 680 

Lawrence, Major Stringer. take6 the 
command of the East India Com- 
pany's forces in India during the war 
against F||nce, 24 } ; goes to England, 
251; returns toeMadras, 254; opera- 
tirns at 'J’richinopoly, ib. ; worried by 
the duplicity of Nawab Muhamm^ 
Ali, 255, 256 

Lhassa. the residence of the^Teshu 
Lama. 462 ; temples at, plundered by 
the Ghorkas. 465 

Lit tier. General Sir John, his position at 
Ferozep ire at the breaking out of the 
first Sikh war, 595 . 

Lukhu'rw in 1857, sepoy mutiny of the 

f rd of May, 63 suppressed by Sir 
lenrv l,awrence, 634; preparations 
for defence, 640 ; the city and canton- 
ment, 6 dLx ; E^ur. pe^ and native forces, 
ib. ; outbreak of th#3oth of May, ib . ; 
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9 

flijfht to D^it iB . ; defence against 
mutineers aim retels, 649; death of 
Henry Lawrence on the 4th of July, 
650 ; assault cf the 30th of July, iB . ; 
faihire of Havelock in Augubt, C51 ; 
heroism of the' besieged, 658 ; first 

f ‘‘cf by Havelock, 650^^ecvnii rthef 
Sir Cul;n Campbell, tB.-, death of 
veloqk in November, 6^ ; burial 
tlie Alymbinh, ; capture of 
I Lukhnow by Outrun, 66 m 
Liishingion, Mr., perished in the alas' 
saerc at Patna. 302 
Lyttoxi, £ord, Viceroy of feadla, 63i 


AIacaktnKv, Lord, goveiAor of Mad- 
‘kis, 378; treaty with 'lippu, Sultan 
-hf My-'Orc, iB * ; capture of Puheat 
and i^rns. ^B.^noie; a.i^umptlun of 

• the frtvenues- ofj^lhe Carnatic, 378; 
proposed reduction «>f the Nawab of 

• the Cacnatic (O a p^eant pensioner, its 
dubious equity, 379 ; teal of the 
Nav.'ab's creditors. ; restoration • 
of ilie Ctinjtic ordered by the Board 
of Control, 381 ; hi« retirement, ib . ; 
declines the post of Governor-General, 
338 

•Macaulay, f.ord, his imperfect story of 
Mir Jafir's jackass, 278 ; aojuits 
Hastings of money corruption, 383, 
noU 

.Macnaghten, William, appo.nted 
English tiunister and envoy at Kdbul, 
5iu; exciffes the’ disaffection of the 
A^hans by the abolition or reduction 
of subsidies, 556 ; ' imprudent removal 
cf the British trodpsf from the Bala 
His^ar, ^57 ; vacillation during the 
jihsurrectr'ii at Kabul. 558 ; negotia- 
tions with tkc rebel 'leaders, ib., 559 ; 

< attacked'^ and murdered by ^khar 
Khan, 559 

Maepherson, Sir Jt>Kn^ provi.sional 
. Governor-General in succession to 
Warre# • 186 

hfadhu Ka»f f,iunh Peisnwa, succeeds 


' * vesdturt at Saim, i disaffection 
of the Mahtaififa,. feudat<^eSf^^ 340: 

' cihaiwis with his uncle, tb ; imprisoned, 

» xaconciUation,' 343 : invades the 
terriionei of Hyder AU, 342: fresh 
. ' bis- nhcle inflamed by his 

mother attd aunt, 343 yoips N isam AH 
hi his invasion or Berar, ib, ; his * 
rel^lous sy^aricSt /A f friendly ad- 
vances nf the English Bombay, 
J44 ; refusal to part witU Salsette or 
Bassein, ib. $ awkward alliance 
between the English at .Madras and 
Hyder Aliof Mysore, 345; deftth by 


consumption, 348, 360; succeeded by 
his bratner, Narain Kao, lA 
Madhu Kao Nanuu, seventh Peishwa, 
infant son of Nkrain Kao, 36a, 377 ; 
his suicide, 401 

Madra*^, vi&tt of Fryer to, 191 ; origin of 
the tuwn, ib. ; yearly rent to Golkonda, 
wt^ig2: suif-b'^ais, 192; Fort St. 
George, ib. ; Sir William Langhorn 
governor, VA ; p/ipulatb n, r'A ; 
tlireatened by Moghue, 196 ; bttbery 
of 2^ulfikar Klian. besieged by 
MoghiiU under DAdd Khan, ib, ; peace 
at Madras, 197 ; growing c •inmercial 
iiftpormnce, - 230; ^commercial esta- 
' blUhiiient, 230. 231 ; &A'emor in 
Council and May r’s Court,^ 231 ; 
jiisiices of pe.'ice and Pedda Naik, f’A ; 
jealousy of the Dutch, ib. ; "inter- . 
lopers,*^ . 33a ; flourishing trade in 
cotton piece goods, 234 ; isnlaiion of 
tiaders, 234, 235 ; captured by the 
Freuch under Labounloiinai% 24a ; re- 
stored to the English, 243 ; interference 
in 'I'anj ^re. 244 ; war* with the French 
at PoTwIicherry. 24^ ; treaty with 
Hyder Ali. 318; situation on the 
^C>ronjandel coast, 320; its individu- 
ality, ib.; debt# and djlTiculiies of the 
N awab t f the Carnatic, 368 ; ag- 
gression of the Nawab c>n I'anjore, 
569; L. rd Pifiot and Paul Bennfeld, 
tb. ; imprisi^niuent and death of Lord 
370 » Sir 'Ihomas KumViold 
governor, ib. ; forniidalilc wwer of 
Hyder Ali, lA ; mission of Swartz to 
Seiingapatam, 371 ; troubles with the 
Nizam abous Guntoor, ib. ; Mr. 
Wlutehill. governor, 37a ; invasion 
of Hyder Ali of Mysore, ib. ; W UiiA‘* 
hill deposed by Warren Hasiings, 
374 : viciories of Sir liyre Cooie, rb. ; 
Lord Macartney, governor, 378: 
troubles about the Nawab's debts, 
380; orders of the Board of Ct'nrrol, 
381 ; corruption and inaction under 
governor Holland. 393 ; settlement 
of 'lanj-ro, 420, 620; savtlcment of 
th^Camatic, 423, 620 
Madri, tme of wives <tf Pfitidu, 4 ; con- 
test with Kiintf, ib. ; performs Sati, 
ib. ; her two s. ns, ib. ' 

Maduals, the sect in Southern India, 
409, 411 ; their distinctions and creed, 
ib. 

Magadha, the modem Behar. the 
cradle of Buddhism, corresponding 
with the couniiy of R&kshasas and 
Asuras, 8, 

MahAbat Khan, 152 ; c.aptures Jehanglr, 
ib. ; sham burial of Shah Jehan, 1^3 
Mahd Dh&rata, war of, told ip an ancient 
Hindu epic written in Sanskrit, z; 
probable date of the War, a; character 
of the war, ao ; composition of the 
poem, 24 : religious tealching of, ib . : 
grandeur and exaggerations of, 23, 
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conciudinj; scene at the Ganges, 96, 97 ; 
memories of, in the time of Hiouen- 
Thsang, 5® , , 

Muhabun mountain, inhabited by Hindu- 
stani fanatics, 667; English exx^edi- 
tion under Sir Neville Chamberlain, 
^68 

Mahadaji Sindia. See Sindia. • 

Mahadeva. See Siva 

Mah&r^ja, or ** great Raja/* a 

Mahd, captured by the English, wo-r 

Mahmfid of Ghazni, invades India, 76 ; 
twelve exi>editions into Hindustan, 
ib . ; defeats the RajpCits at Somii^th, 
ib. 76; destroys the idol pillar ki the 
temple, 77; returns to Ghazni, tb,i 
his death, ib. 

Mahomet. See Muhammad 

Mahrattas, empire at Deoghm conquered 
by Ald-ud-din, 8o-t ; rise in the 
Xonkan under Sivnji, 165 ; career 
of Sivaji, 166 ; organises a system of 
black aiail or chout, 175 bootless 
operations of Aurangeb against, 181 ; 
wars between Zulfikar Khan and Kdm 
Raja, 196 ; settlement with Sahu Rao, 
the grandson of Sivaji, 205 ; his 
capital at Satara,. tb . ; indefimte 
claims to chout, 10.; rise of the 
Brahman ministers or Peishwas. 206 : 
their power and poUcy, 217; import- 
ance of Mahratta history, etS; 
military leaders subject to the Brahman 
Pehhwas, 2x9 ; dealings with the Mu- 
hammadan powers, ib . ; helplessness 
of the Moghul court at Delhi, ih . ; 
secret relations between the Mahratta 
Peishwas and the Moghul Padishahs, 
9201 extensive ravages afler the in- 
vasion of Nadir Shim, 228 ; invasion 
of the Carnatic, 336; dealings with 
the Nawab, 217; take TrichinopoJy 
by surprise, to, ; imprison Chunder 
&ihib at Satara, ib. ; mercile.ss inva- 
sions of Bengal for the collection of 
chout, 366; treacherous massacre of 
Mahiattu by Nawab Alivardi Khan, 
967 ; quieted by the promise oL the 
Nawab to pay yearly chout, *68 ; 
demand arrears of chout from Mir 
Tafir, 279; contest with the Afghans 
for the Moghul empire, 289, 338; 
horrible ddReat and massacre at Pani- 
|mt, 390, 339; demand chout for 
Bengal and, Behar from the English, 
3x3 ; Clive inclined to pay chout in 
return for Orissa, ib. ; general view of 
the Mahratta empire and its feuda- 
tories, 330; three seats of home 
government — Poona. Satara, and 
Kolhapore, 33X ; four leading f'uda- 
tories—the Gaekwar, Holkar. Sindia, 
and the Bhon- la Rrua of Berar, ib . ; 
transfer of power, after the death of 
Sahu, from the Raja of Satara to the 
Pelmwa of Po ma, 332-3 ; administra- 
tion of Balaji Rao, the utird Peishwa, 


334; Mahratta wars from Mysore to 
the Punjab. 337 ; cnishii^ defeat at 
Paniput, 33 q; Mahdu Rao, fourth 
Peishwa, to. ; miernal distractions. 
340: wars against Hyder Ali and 
Nizam Ah. to. ; conduct Shah Alam 
to Delhi under Mahadaji Sindia, and 
establbh the Mahratta ascendancy in 
Hindustan, 347-8 ; wrath’ with the 
English at theiT refuiri to pay tribute 
for Bengal^' 352 ; threaten to inarch 
through the Rohilla .country into 
Oude, ib. : death of Mal^u Rao 
Peishwa, $ 06 ; accession ana murder 
of Narain Rao, fifth Peitihwa, ib. : 
succession of Rughonath Rao, sixth 
Peishwa, 361: Mahdu Rao Narain, 
seventh J^ishwa, 36a, 377 ; nego- 

tiationswith the English at Bombay. 
362 ; condemned by the Bengal govern- 
ment, 363 ; treaty of Purundhur, 1776, 
ib.; French intrigues at Poona, 364; • 
Bombay invited tott'estoro Rughonath 
Rao, tb;B .mbay expedition to Poona, 

S ; cfjnventionqf'Wurgaum, ib. ; first 
ahratta war, 366 ; confederacy with 
Hyder Ali and Nizam All 373 ; close 
of the first Mahratta war the treaty 
of Salbai, 377; regarded as the most 
formidable ^power in India, 384 ; new 
Mahratta kingdom between the Jumna 
and Ganges founded W Manadaji 
Sindia, 380; F.nglish Resident ap- 
pointed at Poona, 387 ; war between 
the Peishwa and 1 ippu Sultan, 388 ; 
rivalry h^ween Nana Famavesc and 
Mahadaji Sindia, 39T ; dealings with 
Lord Cornwallis during the first war 
against Tippu, 394; grasping de- 
mands, 395 ; thrir treachery, 396 ; 
mstallation of (he Peishwa as the 
deputy of the Great Moghul, 397; 
death of Mahadaji Sindia. 306 ; crush- 
ing demands on the Nizam for arrears 
of chout, 399; Mahratta envoy insulted 
at^ Hyderabad, 400; defeat of the 
Nizaift at Kurdla, 401; suicide of 
Mahdu Rao Narain. ib. ’, Baji Rao, 
eighth Peishwa, ib. ; intrigues between 
Baji Raq^ Daulat Rao Sindia, and 
Nana Fafnavem, 409; reject Lord 
Momington's offers of an English alli- 
ance, 405: their rule in Tanjore de- 
/scribed by Swartz, 491 ; replies of the 
Peishwa to the offers of Lord Welles- 
ley, 427 ; Mahratta affairs, 4^3, 431 ; 
defeat of Baji Rao at Poona by Jaa- 
want Rao Holkar, 43s ; flight t7 the 
Bombay presidency, 4^3; conclusion 
of the treaty of Bassem, ib. : second 
Mahratta war, ib* t hostility of Sindia 
and the Bhonsla, 434; ^cammigm of‘ 
Wellesley and Stevenson in tne Dek- 
han, 433 ; English victories at Assaye 
ondArgaum, 436: Lake’s campai|[pi in 
Hindustan, 437 ; RngKsh victories at 
Alighur and Delhi, ib. ; Laswar], 438; 
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Sindia and the Bhonsla become feuda* 
cones of the Bntish government, ib . ; 
difficulties with Jaswaat Rao Hoikar, 
439 ; reduced to submission, 44,^, 
449 ; reaetkmaxy policy of Cornwallis 
and Barlow, 4^8. 9; brief interval of 
peace, 451; nse of the Pindharies, 
457 : conquest of the ^ Pindharies 
by Lor4 Hastings, 476; intrigues of 
Baji Rao PeUtflvU. 4|8 ; murder of the 
Brahman minister of nhe Gaekwar, 
479 : imprisonment and escape of Trim- 
oukji Daingtia, 4S0 ; remonstrances of 
th^ British Resident 4t Poona, 481 ; 
attituileaof Sindia and Holkar, 48a; 
submission of Sindia, 483 ; difficulties 
* with Holkar, 485 ; duplicity of Haji 
Rao, 486; treachery, 487 ; hostilities 
begun by the Peishwa,4t88 ; flight of 
the Peishwa, 489 ; treachery of the 
Bhonsla of Nagporc, 400 ; battle of 
Sitabuldi. ib. ; Mr. Jenkins supreme, 
491 , defeat of t||e army of Holkar at 
Mehidpore, 492; extinction of the 
Peishwas, 494; settlement with Hol- 
kar, 495 ; success of Lord Hastings* 
{Xilicy, rb. ; political relations during 
the administration of laird Amherst 
and laird Williani Bentinck, 523. 
alto Holkar and Sindia 
Malabar, Rajas of. 80 ; on western coast 
of India, 99 ; Malabar proper, too ; 
twelve kings of, /A ; p^per and pil- 
grims, foi:; suterainty of the Zamorm. 
X03 ; Malabar pirates, 104; visit of 
Della Valle to the court at Calicut, 
T19; Kiuas sacred in battle, 120 
Malacca bounded by Albuquerque, 
X04 

Malcolm. Captain John, his mission to 
Pers a, 430 ; his early career, 1^., nalt ; 
negotiations with Daulat Rao Sindu>, 

i jS ; story of^** ^dd Brag,** ib,, nolei 
half-hearied treaty with Holkar, 
449; «ent by Lord Minto on a mission 
to Persia 454. note; meets J 3 aji Kao 
at Maholi, 487 ; outwitted, ibr, negotia- 
tions wit! I Tulsi Uai, 49a ; defeats the 
army of H Ikarat Mehidpore, ib.; Anal 
seitfetnent • >( Ba^t 495 
Mplik Amber, tiie^byifcian minister 
of Ahmad oagar, 144; defeated ^ the 
Moghul aniiy, 149 

Malik Kafur, general of Ali-ud-dfn, 
85; plunders Hindu temples in the 
soiflh ib. : notably th se of Madura 
and* My sore, i‘d.; a Hindu converted 
to I'llam. ib. 

MaJwa. region r f, 71 ; relative pos'd >n 
of, towards Rajpdtaua. xjt, note; 
divided between S.ndia and Holkar, 
a64, MOtem 

Manaris, or hereditary oxen-driyers, 187 ; 
division into four tribes with caste 
marks, 187-8; women tatooed with 
flowers. 188; adeniified wiih ISrxnjar- 
lies, 395 


Mandalay, present capital of Burma, 

5x5 

Manel, residence of the queen of Olasa^ 
xiS 

Mangalore, Portuguese fort at, 105 ; 
treaty at, betw,:en Lord Macartney 
and Tippu Sultan, 378 

Mantpura, ancient kingdom of, the 
modem Munipore, 13 

Manouchi, the Venetian physician, his 
memoirs of the reign m Auraugzeb, 
*74 

Mansel, Mr., member of the Punjab 
^ard of Administration. 607 

Mah Singh, Raja of Jodhpur, claims * 
the daughter of the Rana of Udaipur, 
4.S5 : quarrels with Jaipur. 45<-6. See 
Marwar 

Mansubdars, rank of, in the Moghul 
court. 133 

Menu, impersonality, laws of, 677 ; based 
on the transmigrations of the soul, 66 ; 
merits and demerits, ib. : l^paven and 
hell, ib. ; the divine .spint, 67 ; deliver- 
ance of the soul in absorption, ib, ; 
four Stages of life, ib. : Brahman pre- 
judice concerning, 162 

Marawar cuunt^, a relic of Hindu an- 
tiquity associmed with the legends of 
Rdma, 491, note 

Marco Pulo, his description of Coro- 
mandel and Malabar Rajas, 89 

Mariainma, the Malabar goddess, wor- 
shipped by the Portuguese ambassa- 
dors by mistake for the Virgin Mary, 

109 

Martaban, in Burma, besieged by 
Byeen-noung, 504-5 ; surrendered, 
505 ; plundered and sacked, 507 ; 
revolting execution of the queen and 
her ladies, 508, 5x0 

Manus, Vaidik, personification of the 
winds, 62: followers of Indra, ib. 

Marwar, Jaswant Sipgh, Kaja of, 
marries a daughter bf Shah Jehan, 
159: wrath ofhi'i wife at his flight from 
the battle of Ujain, x6o: woii^ over 
by Aurangxcb, x6i ; employed in the? 

against Sivaji, i68 ; sii.-^pected of 
treachery, ib. ; his widow resists the 
collecti n of Jezya, 178; M^n S^ngh 
claims the daughter of the Rana o€ 
Udaipur, 455; conflicts wiLh refroc- 
t ry 'Ihakurs, 525 

Masulipatam, Muhammadan port on the 
coastof Coioaiandel, visited by Fryer, 
X90 : de<:cnption of, 190, x : ceded 
to the French, 257 ; captured by the 
English, 286 

Ma &bar Singh, of Nipal, nephew of 
Bhim Sein I'hapa, ihrown into prison, 
576 ; released and pardoned. 577 ; his 
mission to Lahore, 579; invited to 
return lo Nipal. 583 ; wreaks his ven- 
geance on the i’anefeys at Khatmandu, 
5S4 ; aiipointed premer. ib, ; his rash 
and overbearing conduct, 16. ; plots 
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a^rainst the Mah&raja, ib . ; appointed 
premier for life, 585; ^rribly murdered, 
1 ^. 

Mathura, temple at, converted into a 
mosque by Aiirangzeb, 177 ’.plundered 
by the Afghans under Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, 280 

Mauritius taken from France bv the 
British, 457 • 

Mayo, Lord, Viceroy of India, 679 ; his 

conference with Sher Ali at Uinballa. 

; his conciliatory i^ohcy, 680 ; his 
interest in Burma aifairs, i&i : visit to 
Rangoon, id . ; assassination, /A 
Max-Mulier. Professor, his editioi# of 
the Rik Vaidha, and translations of 
Vaidik hymns, 6a 

Meade, Major, arrests Tantxa Topi. 664 
Meanee, in Sinde, battle of, won by Sir 
Charles Napier, 565 

Mecca, Sherif of, repulses the envoys cf 
Aiirangzeb, 162 

Medows, General, his futile campaign 
agaln^t*^ippu, 394 

Meerut, mutiny of the sepoys at, 
634, 5; terrible rising on Sunday, the 
loth of May, 635 ; fatal delays, 636 ; 
flight of the mutineers to Delhi anvi 
beginning of the revflt of the Bengal 
army, »A 

Megastbenes, the Greek ambassador at 
the court of Sandrokotto^, his 
description of the city of Pali-bothra, 
tht, 'nodern Patna, id . ; of the people 
of India, 51 

Mchidpore. battle of, 492 
Merivole, Mr. Herman, editor of the 
corrcNpondcnce and Journals of Philip 
Francis, 356 

Metcalfe, Mr., afterwards Lord, his 
inisbijn to Runjeet Singh, 454 ; con- 
duct.s the negouatious with Amir 
Khan, 484 ; appointed Re<^ddent at 
Hyderabad. 496 ; condemn-t the bank 
of Palmer and Co., 497; convene^ a 
council of Thakiirs at Jaipur, 526; 
Governor - General of India, 538; 
crams libert^r to the press, id. 
Mecemp^chosis, the dogma of, ethe 
transmigrations of the soul, 45 ; dcic- 
trine of deliverance fr>ra, tauglit by 
Buddha, 46; doctrine of merits and 
deliverance taught by Monti, 66. 67 
Meywar. S^e Udaipore 
Middleton, Mr., superseded as Resident 
at Lukhnow by Mr. Brist>w, 357 
Midn:i|»re, ceded by Mir Kasim to the 
English, 292 

Mill. Mr. James, his groundless charges 
ag.iinMt Vansittart, 20a, note; his 
opinion of Muhaoiniaa Rezo Khan 
and Shi'^ab Rai. 350, notf 
Mill, C'lonel James, proposed the 
con^iutrst of Bengal long before CUve, 
288, 289, na/e 

Miflenoium, the Muhammadan, expected 
in the reign of Akbar^ >37 


Minto, Lord, ^ Governor-General of 
India, 453; his active policy, td.-i 
despatches missiims to Runjeet Singh, 
Persia, and Kdbul, 454 and 
interferes to prevent the aggressions of 
Amir Khan on Nagpore, 455 ; active 
derations against the French and 
Dutch, 457; leaves India, 459; his 
remonstrances with Nipal., 460, 473 , 

his ultiniatum^473 ^ ^ 

Misls, or Si^h Tratltnitics, 588; their 
decay, 589 

Misr Guru at Khatmandu, 576; forced 
to go on pilgrimage, 579 ; * recalled 
from Benares, 581 • 

Mitchell, Colonel, liis proceedings in the 
sepoy mutiny at Berhampore, C32 • 

Michila, Raj of, the modern Tirhflt, 
29 , /toie t 

Mithni, or the Sun, worship of, irnpofted 
into India by Kani^hk.a, 53; corre- 
sp mds with the Vaidik Siirya, 62 

Mir Jufir, posted at^lassy by Nawab * 
Suraj-ud-daula. 274 ; joins Jag.at Seth 
in his conspiracy against Suraj ud- 
daula, 274, 275 ; ^is dubious conduct 
at Plassy. 275; installed as Nawab by 
Colonel Clive, 276 ; his luoipy presents 
xuid cessions of territory, id.; confers 
the quit rent of the Coiiipauy’.s terri- 
tory on Clive, id. I origin of CUve's 
jaghir, id. his incapacity as a ruler, * 
277; atrocities of his son Miran, id.: 
naknanud “Colonel Clive’s jackass/* 
27S ; replaces Hinilu commanders by 
Muhammadans, id. ; Mahratia de- 
mands for chout, 270 ; relations with 
the hihahzadii, 281 ; becoifles insufler- 
ablc, 292; deposed by Vansiitart in 
favour of his son-in-law, Mir Kasim, 
292; restored to the throne by the 
Calcutta council, 301; his death, 
306. 

Mir Kasim, son-in-law of Mir Jafir, his 
dealings with Mr. Vansitiart for the 
Nawabsliip of Bengal and Behar, 29^ : 
the prcUiuinary treaty, id. ; his offer cf 
twenty lakhs refused by Vans.ttart, 
id.; proclaimed Nawab, 293; defeats 
the M'>ghui army under bhah Alam, 
id. ; secureCieiicr| of investiture from 
Sliah Alam, 293, refuses to ioin iii an 
expedition to Dchii, 294 ; 
suspicions of the English, 294, 395; 
secret prefiarations for war, , 295 ; 
quarrel about private trader 295. 
297 : his sudden ab^'liti 11 all 
duties, id. ; violence of the English 
council at Calcutta, id. ; reception of 
Amy at t and Hay at M nghyr, 298 ; 
stoppage of a boat-l.'ad of arms for 
the Eiigli h faciMiy at patna, 299: 
puffed up with the recapture of Patna, 
300; murder of Amyait. r'A; flight to 
Patna, 30T; nia.s*>.acre of 150 English- 
men at Pa'na, 303 ; £^cai>e into Oude, 
id.’, perishes in obscurity, 304 
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MlecYihas, or barbarians, Hindu name 
fur Guptas, 53 

Moghuls, their early invasions of India, 
80; de-^enbed as ugly nomadcs, ib,\ 
massacred by Ald-iid-din, 84 ; invade 
the Punjab, 86: bribed by Muliainiitad 
Tughlak to go away, ibr, invasion of 
Timiir, 122 ; 'I'ariar origin of, 123 ; a 
ruling possibly representatives of 

the Koyul i:!^thi;0s described by 
Herodotus, f/iT rcligwus tolevaiion, 
lb ; approximate lo the Persian type, 
124 ; early life uf Bdber, ib.\ invasion 
o£lna.a, ib.\ defeat 4M' the Rana of 
CFutdr^ias: hiS death, ib,\ reign of 
Humayun, ib.\ recovery of Ilindu- 
• Stan l;y the Afghans, 126 ; exile of 
Huindyun, 127 ; returns to Delhi and 
dies, il. • 

Mjoghul t mpire, founded by Akbar, 127 ; 
wars aga.nst the Afglians, 128 , decay 
of tile Muhammadan religion. 130: 
establishment ^ political and religious 
equality, ib . ; eh* rts to amalgamate 
Mi>ghuls and R.aijjfits, iji ; introduc- 
tion of a stnmg Kajpiit element, 132 ; 
h I ugh a 1 aristocracy without hereditary 
rights, 33, he-'-’diiary aiistccra<y of 
the Kajputs. ib.\ aiitagoaisin of re- 
ligion, a pollttcal gain, 13^ : religion 
of Akbar, 137 ; piibUc liie of the 
bli'ghuls, ib.i land-tenure, zjS; reign 
of Jehant^ir. 141 : English api>car at 
Surat, 142 : mias.iou oi Captain Haw'- 
kin.s to Agra. 143; niiss.on of Sir 
Thomas Roe to JcKangIr. ib.\ audience 
at Ajriiir, 145 ; poisonings at the 
MoghuT c.»n(, X47; fe&lival.s, /A.; 
rauip of the Great Moghul, 149; 
massacres of brigands and rel>cU, f^.; 
Rajptit wars, tgo ; death of jehangir, 
152: massacre of princes and "ac- 
cc'^sion of Shah jehan, 153 ; increasing 
antagonuims between MoghuU and 
Rajpdte, Z54 ; disaffection of tributary 
Rajas, 155; fratricidal wars betw'ccn 
the foursunsof BHah Jelian, 157 ; early 
career of Aiirojigacb, *58; deceives 
his brother Murdd, »S9 i succession of 
Auriingzeb Lo the Mo^ul throne. x6i; 
.description of ^lhi^63: early al- 
liance with Sivaji and the MaUrattas. 
r66 : conflicts with the MahrattSs, x6B ; 
suspicious death of Shah Jelian, 169 ; 
feigned rebellion, 172 ; history for- 
bidden by pubhc edict, 173 ; mysterious 
rebellion in Kdbul, 174; treacherous 
massacre of A% bans, 175; pcrsecuiiun 
of IfiQ Jus and dciitruction of idolatry, 
J76 177; imposition of the religioiit 

{ >o]l-tax, known as the Jezya, ib * ; re- 
tgious wars in Rajpdtana, 178 ; .splen- 
did march of the Moghul army, 179 : 
camp life of Aurangzcb, 180 ; conquest 
of liijdpur and Golkon da, x8i ; revival 
of Hindu naiionaUty. ib. 

Moghul empire, civilisation of, 183; 


condition of the masses ignored, ib.\ 
superior rjads, 1B4 ; carnages,^ 185 ; 
caravanser.ais, ib.\ dangers and inc<>n- 
veuiences of travelling, ib*\ guards of 
horsemen, 1B6; Ihugs or stranglers. 
ib.\ absence of road» in Hindu king- 
doms, 2B7 ; herediiary oxen-dnve^, 
foot-posts in India, x88; adiumis- 
trmiem of ju',tice, 189 ; Fryer's travels 
in India, 190 ; description of Masuii- 
pniam, ib.\ old Madras, 191 ; Bombay, 
193 ; Surat, ib . ; Joonere, 194: Karwar, 
T95 ; English settlements in Bengal, 
197 ; refractory Rajas in Bengal aud 
tiehar, 200 

Moghul empire, story of its decline and 
fail, 202; fratricidal w’ars of the sons 
of Aurangzeb, 2 J3 ; perjecutiuns of 
the Sikhs, 204 : grjwing independence 
of the Viccr>ys, of provinces, 205 ; 
Mahratta claims t> chuut, ib.\ reign of 
Jehandar Shah, 207 ; rcbelli.iD of 
Farrukh Siyar and the two Sayids, 
constant pi Its and intftguea. 2c.8 : 
English nii.ssion from Calcutta to Delhi, 
209: Mahrattas at Delhi, 311; as- 
sassination and revolution, ib.', decay 
of the empire, 213; cessation of the 
imperial pro^sses, ib.; laient f irceof 
court routine, ib. ; succcs>»ions to local 
governments, 214 ; the Padishah, the 
sole fountain of honour, rank, and 
title, ib.\ YiTovincial Dewans or Ac- 
countant-Generals, ib.’, general cor- 
ruption, 215 ; osteiit.'iiious rcvci-ence to 
the orders of the Padishah, ib.; grow- 
ing power of the Mahrattas. 217; 
secret relations between the M.aliralUs 
and the Moghul court at Delhi. 221; 
invasion of Nadir Shah, 223 : k of 

Delhi. 325 ; hornhle carnage, ib.\ fall 
of the empire amidst the contests 
between Mahnutastqid Afghana, 

Monson, Colonel, his advance into 
Central India in pursuit of Jaswant 
Kao Holkar, 442 ; disastrous roti'cat, 

443, 443 ^ , 

Montgomery'. Sir Rob**n. member of 
«he Punjab Board uf Administration, 
607 

MuoJkce, Uardinge and Gough s victory 
at. 596 

Moors, Arab Muhammadan traders .so 
called, loi ; intrigues against Portu- 
guese. zoa, Z03 

Morari Kao, a Mahratta general at Tri- 
chinojKily. 338 : declares against Mortiz 
All, 240 ; joins the regent of Mysore, 
254 ; pretended mediation between 
Major Lawrence and Muhammad Ali, 
256 

hfornington. Lord, succeeds Sir John 
Shore as Governor-General of India, 
403 ; lands at Calcutta, 404 ; alarmed 
at the power of the French, tA; aban- 
dons the idea^ of a balance of power, 
404, 405 ; alUance with Nizam AU 
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iigiuiist Tippo, 405 : futile negotiations 
with the Mahrattas, ib , ; demands ex- 
planations from Tippu, 406 ; downfall 
of Tii^u and settlement of Mysore, 
407 ; created Marquis of Wellesley, 
ih. See Wellesley 

Mortis All, brother^n-law of Nawab 
SuMer Ali, commands VeDpre^aaS ; 
Ksiste demamds of contributioi^ 339; 
implicated in the massacre of Subder 
All, /A; proclaimed Nawab. 239, 340 ; 
flight from Arcot, 340; implicated in 
the murder of the boy Nawab, 341 
Mof(tyn» Mr., English Kesidenc at Poona» 
385, note • 

Mudaji Bhonsla. See Bhonsla 
Muhammad, the prophet of Arabia, his 
teaching and death, 74 ; succeeded by 
the four Khalifs, i6.: Arab conquest «n 
Asia to the Indus and Oxua, 75 
uhammadaas, their conquest of Hin- 
Mdustan, 75-77: of Bengal, 79; of the 
Dekhan^ia Peninsula. 84; declining 
power. 130 ; liorrible rule in Ben- 
gal before the Moghul conquest, 105 ; 
antagomsm towards Ridputs, 15^-134 
Muhammadan Sulrans of the Dekhaa, 
91; Bahmani dynas^ of Kulbarga. 
m. ; wars against the flindu empire of 
Vijayani^r, 9X-93; dismemberment 
into the nve kingdoms of Ahmadnagar, 
Berar, Bider, Btjdpur, and Golkonda, 
93 ; interference in the city of Vijay- 
anagar, 95 ; bribed to retire. g6 ; un- 
holy alUance with Ram Rai. iA; 
league of the Sultans against the Ma- 
hdraja, sb. ; decisive victoiy at I'ali- 
kota, 97; conquest of Ahmadnagar and 
Berar by Akbor, 139, 140 ; invasion 
of Jehanglr, X48, 149; designs of 
Aurangseb, 158 ; conquest of Bijdpur 
and Golkonda, i8x 
Muhammad Afzal Khan. See Afsal 
Muhammad Aii, Nawab of the Carnatic, 
appointed by the Nixam, ; assisted 
by the English at Tnchiuopoly, ib,; 
intrigues with Mysore, 954 ; his 
duplicity, 955; helped by the Eng- 
lish in the reduction m rebelKi^ 
Pol.gars, 958 : his debts, 368 ; eflbits to 
bribq the governor of Madras, 369: 
English adventurers at his court, 380 ; 
hU death, 493 ; treachery of his son 
and successor, ib.; introduction of 
British administration into the Carnatic, 
434 ; extinction of the titular Nawab- 
ship by Lord Dalhousie, 630 
Muhammad Astm Khan. See Axim 
Muhammad Ghori, his conquest of Hin- 
dustan, 77 ; stabbed tp death by the 
Gakkars, 79 

Muhammad Kesa Khan, baigaining wi^ 
four membex^ of the Calcutta council 
at Murshedabad, 306 ; becomes deputy 
Nawab of Bengal, 307: wrath of 
Lord Clive, m ; corrupt coflusion with 
English officials, 396; alleged misooii- 


duct during the fliinlne, 33B ; arrested 
and brought to Calcutta, 350 ; hb res- 
toration refused by Warren Hastings, 
ib, 

Muhammad Shah, succeeds to the throne 
of Delhi, 9X9 ; decline of the Moghul 
empire, 9x3; compelled to submit to 
Nadir Shah, 994 ; nominal sovereignty, 
397 ; his death, 398 # 

Muhammad TugMak jfiu disastrous reign, 

86 : bribes ifto MoAuls, ib, ; excessive 
taxation, ib,: fatal removal of capital 
from Delhi to Deoghur, ib,; ig^roduces 
copper courilars for gold money, 87 ; 
financi^ anarchy, ib, ,* rebAlions and 
revolutions. ; his death, ib, 

Mulhar Rai Uolkar. See Holkar 
Mfilraj, Wicem of Mdltan under Sikh 
ruk. 600 ; flis feigned resignation, ib. ; 
murder of Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieu- 
tenant Anderson. 6ox ; defeated by 
Herbert Kdwardes, 602 ; suspicious of • 
Sher Singh, 603 ; aflnrenders Mdltan, 
604 : iinprisoned for life, 605 
Munro, Hector, hisqpinishment of mutiny 
at Patna, 303; gains the battle of 
Bitxar, 30^ ; disaster during Hydcr 
All's invasion of the Camafle, 373, 374 
Murshedabad, capital of Bengal, moved 
from Dacca, 962 ; expenditure of the 
old Nawabs,^ 399 ; deMine, 351 9 

Murshed KuU Khan, becomes Nawab 
of Beng^ Behor, and Orissa, 96a ; re- 
moves his capital from Dacca to Mur- 
shedabad, tb.; harsh treatment of 
Hind'is, 963; hates his son-in-law, 
Shvja Khan, id.; bis death- 264 
M uratTir Jung. See N isam 
Mysore, H<ndu government of, 954; 
cession of 'i’rkhinopoly to the Hindu 
regent. 255; Hindu regent joins the 
French, 256 ; rise of Hyder Ali, 316 ; 
his invasion of the Camat.c, 3x7 ; 
offensive and defensive treaty with tne 
English, 318 ; his formidable power, 
370 ; mission of Swartx, 371 : invasinn 
of the Carnatic, 373 ; deatn of Hyder 
Ali» 377; palace bleat Sermgapatam, 
ib.; succession of 'fippu, son of Hyder, 
378; treaty Mangalore, ib.; agres- 
sions of TipPi on flie lines of I'ravan- 
393: campaigns of Lord Corn- 
wallis, 394, 395 ; submission of Trepu, 
3^5 ; hostile negotiations of Tippu 
with the French, 404, 406 ; last war 
against Mysore, 406 ; downfaq and 
death of Tippu, 407 ; resuscitation of 
a Hindu dynasty by Lord Wellesley, 
ib.; travels of Buchanan in Mysore, ib,; 
description of Bangalore, 419 ; govern- 
ment of Punwa, 4Z4f 534 : as^res to 
be a Peishwa, 535 ; caihrfltMmeitt of 
Krishnaraj, ib,; ruinous profligacy, 
fruitless warnings, 5^; reteflion in 
Mysore, ib,; deposition of the Raja, 
ib, ; prosperity undflr British role, 
537 
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Nadih Shah, or Nadir Kuli Khan, his 
rise in Persia, asa ; assists Shah Tah- 
masp, ib.\ usuips the throne of Persia, 
1^.; unsuccessful embassies to the 
Moghul,^ ib , ; captures Kandahar and 
Kibul, ib.y reported intercourse with 
Sa&diit Aii Kh^ and Nizam-ul-mulk, 
333 : irgriaue^i^.; march through the 
Puiuab, ib.\ Weati| the Moghuls at 
Kumul, tb,\ suffintssioi^jf Muhammad 
Shah, 32 1 ; negotiations with the 
Nis:^'.« tb.\ march to Delhi, ib \ 
gl^my entry in'.o DeMli. ib.\ massacre 
of Naiir Shah’s soldiery, 334, 225 ; 
his revenge, 225; Nadir Shah in the 
mosque, 225, collection of the 

subsidy, 226 ; spoils, ibA intermarriage 
and ceded territory. 227 : resuscitation 
of the Moghul. tb.\ return to Persia, 
ibA declaration of the Sunni faith, ib.\ 
assassination, ib,\ effects of his in- 
vasion, 227, his death the com- 
mencement of Afghan history, 542 
Niigas, or snake-wcy^hippcrs, 2 ; a Scythic 
tnhe occupying Kh/imJhava-prastha, 
13; an existing type of the M-called 
ahorigMes, 60 

N agpore,Kaja of.demands the restoration 
of Cuttack and Berar, 451 1 Amir 
Khan’s aggressions on, 455 ; treachery 
of Raja Appa Sahib, 489: espouses 
the cause of Baji Rao Petshwa, ib.; 
defekt and flight of Api>a Sahib, 491 ; 
succession of a boy Raja, ib.; mixed 
administration of Mr. Jenkins, 5a), 
6zB; deterioration under native rule, 
619 ; annexation of Nagpore, ib. 
Natks, or deputy Hindu rulers, oB 
Nuirs, the military caste in Malabar, 
xoo; massacre of the Portuguese at 
Calicut, ro3 

Najaf Khan, career of, 386, itoie; liis 
son, Afrasikb Khan, £ 3 . 
Najtb-ud-daula, apiiointcd by Ahmad 
Shah Abdali to be guardian of the 
Moghul king at Delhi, 280 : a Rohilla 
Afghan, 281 ; driven out by Ghasi-ud- 
din, 1^.; regent guardian at Delhi 
under the title of Anir of Amirs, 
• 33^1 345 : dealings mh Suraj Mai, 
the J 4 t Raja, 346 ; intrigues wth the 
English at Calcutta, 346. 347; be- 
haviour towards Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
w ; overtures to the Mahrattas, ib.; 
13 || death, 347* 35 < 

Nala and Damayanti, the poem of, 70, 
73 ; SwayamVara of Oamayanti, 71 ; 
the royal gambler, ib.; exile in the 
jungle, ib.; flight of Nala, and agony 
of l^mayanti, i^.; reconciliation, 72; 
characfkrutics of the poem, 73 
Nalanda, the Buddhist university of, 
visited by the Chmese pilgrims, $7. 58 
Nana Famavese. the Brahman minister 
at the court Vf Poona, 360; favours St. 


Lubin, the French adventurer at 
Poona, 364: pbts and intrigues, ib.: 
origin of influence, ib,. noU; .suppimed 
by Mahadaji Sindm, 365; hl^ action 
in the convention of Wurgaun. 365 ; 
dread of Hyder Ali, 376: ratifies the 
treqly of Salbai, m ; becomes the real 
head of affairs at Poona, 384 ; schemes 
figl checking Sindia, 39X ; pliws a 
double game wiih Uppu and Corn- 
wallis. 394; attempts to prevent the 
installation of the Peishwa as deputy 
of the Great Moghul, 397 ; antagonism 
towards Mahadaji Sindia, 397, 398; 
calls upon Sindia .ior tlm revenues of 
^he conquered provinces in Hindustan. 
398; the rivalry closed by the death 
of Mahadqji Sindia. 399 : height of 
prosperity, 401 ; distractions arising 
from the suicide of the Peishwa, ; 
discovers the intngues of^ Baji Kao, 
and declares him to be Peishwa. 402 ; 
flies to Satara, ib.\ return and tm- 
prtSuQiuent, ib.\ forced reconciliation 
with Baji Kao, 405 ; evades an alliance 
with the Bririr.h government, 406 ; 
gnmnds of his refusm, 427 ; bis death, 

430 

Nana Sahib, the adopted heir of Baji 
Kao PeishvA, 620 ; claims to Inherit 
the pension granted to Baji Rao, 621 ; 
re*:idencc at Bithoor, 643; his deceit- 
ful professions, 644: his wild dreams 
of restoring the extinct Mahratta em- 
pire of the Peishwa, ib.\ joins the mu- 
tineers, t'A; his threatening letter to 
General Wheeler, 645 ; besieges Cawn- 
pt>re, tb.\ his treacherous proposals, 
^45 > negotiations. 646;^ massacre on 
the river Ganges, r^.; installation as 
Peishwa. 647 ; defeated by Havelock, 
648 ; orders the massacre of women 
and children at Cawnpore, ib. ; flight 
from Cawnpore, 649; reuccupics Bi- 
thoor, 651 ; defeated by Havelock, ih . 

Nanuk Guru, founder of the Sikh bro- 
therhood, or conunonwcalth, in the 
Punjab, 204, 587 

Nao Nihal Singn, grandson of Run- 
•icet Singh. Mabfiraja at Lahore, 591 ; 
nis death at his father’s funeral, ib. 

N^er, Sir Charles, his campaign in 
oinde, 565; wins the battles of Me- 
anee and Hyderabad, ib.. controversy 
with Gutram. 565. 566 ; appointed Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Bengal army in 
succession to I.ord Goiuth, 604 

Napier. Colonel Robert (Lord Napier of 
Magdala), his engineering work in the 
Pumab, 609, naif; his dashing charge 
on the retreating army of Tanua Topi, 
663 

Napoleon Buonoparte, his supposed de- 
signs on India, 404. 435 

Narain Rao Pei.shwa, succeeds his father, 
Mahdu Rao. on the throne of Poona, 
360 ; hjs murder, 3,60, 361 
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Nir5yansi, or Para Brahma, the supreme 
god of the Smartals, 410 
Narsingh Ach2lrya> successor of San- 
kbara Ach&rya. 410.' note 
Narsinga, or Vijayanagar, Hindu empire 
of, 90. See Vijaynnagar 
Nasirjung. Nizam ^ 

Nasik, visited by^ R&ma. 39, note' 

Naths and Swamis, >vorsh'ipped as fods, 
65. 469 

Nawab, or governor, a Moghul officer, 
189 ; civil administrati n, ib. 

Nawabs of Bengal and^ the Cimatic. 

See Bengal and Carnaiic 
Nawab of Jooner«^ the birthplace of ^v- 
aji, 194 ; disc> mrscs u ith Dr Frj^r, 
194* 195 ; a type of a Moghul fortress, 
195 ; a converted Brahman app lintcd 
to the command by Aurangzeb, ib. 
Nawab Naz m, duties of, 310, note ; dis- 
tinguished from the Dewan, ib.^ 311; 
reduced to a pageant, 31a; reduction 
of allowances, zf., note 
Negrais, English factory at, 513 ; mas- 
sacre of English by the Burmese under 
Alompra, ib, 

Neill, Colonel, his advance fr 'm Calcutta 
to Lukhnow, 647 ; delayed at Benares 
and Allahabad. 648 ‘Joined by a c dunm 
under Havelock, ib ; pikceedsto Lawn- 
pore, 649; difficult.es at Cawnpore, 
651 ; killed at the relief of Lukhnow*, 
638 

Newars, Buddhist Bajas of Nipal, 463 ; 

con luercd by the Gli .rkas, 1^, 
Nicholron, Brigadier John, arrival at 
the siege of Delhi, 656 : commands an 
assaulting column, ib. : his death, 657 
Niebtihrv Karsien, his prophecy respect- 
ing the English East India Company, 
6a8, note 

Nip^, history of, 461 ; description of the 
Nipal valley, 463; occupied by the 
Newars, rir Hindu Buddhists. 463 ; con- 
quered by the Ghorkas, ib., atrocities 
of Prithi Narain, 464 ; Gh irka con- 
stitution, ib.; military ok^anisation, lA; 
early Ghorka Mahdr;gas, 465 : plunder 
of the temples of Lhassa and Digarchi, 
Chinese invasion. ib,\ Ghorkas ex- 
clude a treaty With the English, ib.; 
apply for help t^inst China, 466 ; re- 
fused by Lord Cornwallis, ib.; defeat 
and hufimiation of the Ghorkas by the 
Oiinese, ib.\ mission of Kirkpatrick, 
its failure. //*. ; revvilution at Khatinan- 
du, ib. ; Run Bahadur, the Nero of 
Nipal, 467; his madness. ib.\ con- 
spiracy of the Pandrys, 468 ; flight of 
Run Bahadur to Benares, ib. ; deal- 
ngs of Lord Wellesley with Run Ba* 
himur, ib. ; mission of C^tain Knox, 
4^! revolution headed by the chief 
queen, ib. ; fiulure of Knox's mission, 
M ; return of Run Bahadur to Nipal, 
th. ; downfall of the Pbndeys. ib. ; 
conatercoa^ptraLy, ib. i murder of Run 


Bahadur, ^71 ; massacre at Khatman- 
du, ib. ; triumph uf Bhfm Sciti 'J hapa 
and the chief queen, ib. ; nggrt.ss.ons 
on British territory, 473; ultimatum 
of L rd Minto, 473; of Ivird Moira 
(Hastings), ib. ; council of Bharadars 
at Khatniandu, ib.; Ghoika debates, 
peace or war, ib. ; slaughter of British 
police, 474 ; disa*:trous campaign i>f 
1814, ib. ; retrieved bv Gendfcil Ochler- 
lotiy. ib ; fall M|noun, 475; vacil- 
lati 11 of thf Ghorkas, ib. ; treaty of 
Segowlie, ib. : diflerenccs about the 
Terai. 476 ; ^bscMUent history of Ni- 
Pal; 574*. 57ft infant Mahi'majasf ib. ; 
Bhini Scin 'J hapa lhw'artcd*iy an am- 
bitious queen, 575; entanglement qf 
the British Resident, 576 ; fall of Hhi'm 
Sein Thapa^ ib. ; ministerial compli- 
cations, t^. j^olitical compromise. 577 : 
quarrel between the two queens, »/.; 
great temple of Puspiit Nath, ib. ; 
tragedies at Khatmandu, 478 ; con- v 
deinnation and siiidhlc of Bnim .Se:n 
lhapa, 579; threatening attitude to- 
wards the English ib.; action of Lord 
Aurkland, ib. ; violence of the eklcr 
queen, ib ; !ier death, 380 1 WT.ith of 
the Mah(lr.ij.i at Englisli illwspapers, 
ib ; mad freaks of ihe heir-api>arent, ' 
ib. ; dangerous treatment of Jung Ba- 
hadur and others, 581 ; rcacti(>n against # 
the British governInen^ ib.: great state 
trial of the Pandeys, 582 ; national 
movement against the hcir-appuretit, 
ib. ; Mahi^raja faces the revolutionary 
party, ib. ; petition of advice and re- 
monstrance, 583 ; attempted arrest of 
revolutionaiy It^aders, ib. ; regency of 
the queen, ib. ; return of Matlbar Singh, 
a nephew of Bhim Singh Thapa. to 
Khatiiiandu, 7^. ; revenge of the 'I'ha- 
pas on the Ptmtlcys, 584 ; threatened 
massacre prevented hv Henry Law- 
rence, ib ; murder of Maffibar Singh. 
585 ; new ministry at Khatmandu, ib. ; 
terrible massacre, 580; rise of JUng 
Bahadur, <86; installation of heir- 
apparent, to. 

Njrvdna, eternal sleep or .annihilation, 
Buddhist dq|gn.a of, 46, 68 

Nizans of Hyderabad, rise of Chin 
Kuljph Khan, afterwards known as 
Nizam-iil-mulk. ai6 ; incurs the wrath 
of Jehandar 8hah, ib.; saved by Zul- 
fikar Khan, 317 ; appointed Subi^dar 
of the Dekhan, ib.; wars witg^the 
Mahrattas, 219, // se^. ; negotiations 
With Nadir Shah, 024; inmiores him 
to stop the massacre at Delhi, 226; 
anger at the growing independence of 
the Nawabs of the Carnatic, 235; 
demands arrears of tribute from Dost 
AH, 338 ; advances an overwhelming 
army to Arcot. 240 ; settles the Nawab- 
ship, 24T ; receives an English deputa- 
tion at Trichiiiopoly,*fA; returns to 
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Hyderabad, ih.\ lilS death, 243 ; dis- 
tractiuns in his farnily, 245 

Nizam Nazir Jung, the second son of 
Nizam-iii<niullc. seizes the throne, 246; 
claims of Muzafhr Jung, the grands. m, 
id.\ cause of the grandsi.n esp 'iisedby 
Dupleiz, 247; Nazir Jung at Arcot, 
*48 : ahum at the capture of Jinji by 
the Frcii^, 249 ; sLufden murder, 250 

Nizam hJnzaflir^pJuns^ grandsin of 
Nizam- uUinulk. slh'C^d^>#o the throne, 
250 ; appoints Dupleix to be governor 
of the PenitisuU for the Great 
Moglidi, ib. ; murdered^'^ 

Nizaiif Sal^biit Jung, placed on (he 
throne by M. Bui-by, 251 ; cedes the 
Northern Circars to the French, 257; 
rupture, 259: conquests Ihissy in 
the Northern Cif'-cirs, JB2 ; story of 
the Pol.gars of Ihibili and Vizianagram, 
203 ; recall of liussy by I-ally, 285 ; 
ronque‘,ts uf CoKmi'l Ft^rde in the 

• Ntrlhcm Circar^ 285; iinpris^ nmf-nt 
and death of balaout Jung. 286 ; cedes 
the Northern CircW> to the French 
and then to the Kn^usli. 314, note. 

Nizant Ali succeeds to the throne of 
i’lyderab:«d> ■«S6 ; invades the Carnatic, 
propjsed alliance hy Clive, re- 
jccKd by the C'^nrt of Dirertors, 313 : 
Clive claims the Northern Circam by 

• right of a firman from Shah Alam, 
314 : conclusiiin of a sopar.ate treaty 
with Nizam Ali by the Madras govern* 
ment, 315 ; promised yearly tribute for 
the Ni-rihcm Crears, ib ; joint cxikrdi- 
tion of Nizam Ali and the Knfjidi 
against li^der Ali, treachery . f 
Nizam Ali, 317: secret intrigues with 
Hyder Ali, ib.; dc'^ns IJydcr and 
makes peace with the Knglisli. ib.; 
English obrain from Shah Alam a 
blank firman for all the domin.ons of 
the Nizam, ib.; intermittent wars and 
intrgues with the Malirattas, 341; 
plunders Poona, ib.; strange recon- 
ciliation withKughonath Kao, the sixth 
Peishwa, 343 ; further dealings, 362 ; 
exasperated at the English occupation 
of Guntoor, 371 ; confederates w'ith 
Hyder Ali and the MahrAtas against 
the English, 373; allies with J^rd 
Cornwallis against Tippu, 35^3 ,* •in- 
action, 394, 395 : Mahratta claims for 
arrears of ^out, 397, 399; English 
dccliite to interfere, 399 ; ^ seeks (he 
aid ihc French, insults the 
Mahratta envoy at Hyderabad, ib.; 
utterly defeated the Mahrattas at 
Kurdia, 401 ; submitsto every demand, 
ib. ; allies with Lord M omingion against 
Tippu, 4QS : disbandment ot the 
French battalions at Hyderabad, ib.; 
becoiiics a feudatory under the sub- 
sidiary system of Lord Weflesley, 
427; his dominions threatened by 
Daulat Rao Sindia and RughoJi 


Bbcnsla, 436 ; receives Berar as a pure 
gift from Lord -Wellesley, '439 

Nizams (modern history), territories 
ra\ aged by the Pindharies, 458 ; secret 
neyuiiaiiwns of Baji Kao Peishwa, 
473 ; Charles Metcalfe Resident at 
ilyderabad, 406 ; affairs of Palmer and 
Co.^ 497; debts dcfr-iyod out of the 
tribute lor the Northern Circars, 498 ; 
negotiations respecting the Niza.n's 
contingent, 621 ; cession of Berar, 
622 

Northbrook, Lord, Viceroy of India, 
681 

Noifbern Circars, cession of, to the 
French.^ 257 ; Busby’s conquests of 
the jPnligars, 282, 283 ; ce* si m to the 
English, 314, granted to the 

English by the hr.nan of Shah Alam, 
3x4 ; Madras government agree to 
pay a yearly tribute, 315; m«.ney ap- 
propriated to the payment of the 
Nizam's debts to Palmer wd Co., 
49B 

Nou, General, commands the English 
force at Kandahar, 554 ; his wrath at 
the order I o reireal, 561 : marches to 
Kdbul with the gates of Somn-dth, 
56a • 

Nuddea, the old capital of Bengal. 79: 
surprised by Bakhiiyiir and his horsz:- 
men. flight of the Kaja to Jagga- 
nath, 80 

Nilr Mah.d, or the “Light of the 
H arem,” the favourite wife of Jcharglr, 
story of, 142 : her in*, rigors respecting 
her dauglucr, 150 ; (laiTIcd by the 
Kajpflts and her brother, Asof jChan, 


152 

Niind-komar, Jiis charges against Warren 
Hastings, 359: hisinfam >us character, 
ib. ; tried and executed on a charge of 
forgery, ib.; a judicial murder,/^.; its 
results, 360 

Nynee Tal, hill station of, built on 
territory ceded by Nipai, 47$ 


• O. 

OchtkkijONY, Colonkl, afterwards 
General Sir David, placed in char^ 
of Delhi by General Lake, 438 ; his 
successful dcftnce of Delhi against 
Jaswant Rao^ Holkar, 442:^ his nc- 
torious campaign against Nipai, 474 ; 
capture of Malouu, 475 ; active pro- 
ceedings at Bhurtpore on the outbreak 
of Durjan SSI, 520; condemned liy 
Lord Amherst, ib.; his mortification 
and death, 521 

Olaza, the Kmiarese queen of, trs; her 
intense w with Della Valle, ib,; her 
strange behaviour, zt6 

Oniichcnd, threatens to divulge the con- 
spiracy of Jagat Seth, Mir Jafir. and 
Colonel Ckve, to Nawab Sutaj*ud- 
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daula, <7$; duped by Clive witb a 

9ham treaty* ib*\ the chief blot on the 
character Clive, fd., naU 
Omrahs, answering to the Amirs at 
the Moghul court, 133, noU 
Onore, the type of a Portuguese settle- 
ment and fortress, tzi 
Oude. the ancient Ayodhyd, the prmripol 
scene of the R&mdyana, 38, itseq.; 
the frontier at Sungroor, 33, 37 ; re- 
turn of K&ma and Sitd, 43 : Aid uci- 
din ^pointed Viceroy by his uncle, 
the Sultan of Delhi. 80: murder of 
the Sultan on the Ganges, 83 ; Nawab 
Viziers of, ser Saddut AH Khan, Shhja- 
udnlziila, and Asof ud-daula ; con- 
quered and occupied by the English, 

£ >5 ; restored to the Nawab Vizier by 
ord Clive. 310: reasons for the re- 
storation, ib.; sati^kfaccion of Shuja- 
nd-daula. 311 : payment of tribute 
refused to Shah Alain at Delhi, 353 ; 
threatened by the Mahrattas, ib.; 
hostile claims on the Rohillas, 353; 
obraias the services of a brigade trom 
Warren Hastings, ib.: conquest of 
the Rohillas. 355 : cession of the 
suzerainty of Benares to the British 

f ovemini-nt, 357 : eftim of the two 
leguma to the state treasures, 358; 
Warren Has ings declines to intertere, 
ib.; PhiLp Francis interferes in behalf 
of the Begums, ib.; settlement by 
Hastings, 376: cruel usage of the 
servants of the Begums by the Nawab 
Vizier, ib.; charges against Warren 
Hasting, 38a ; tlveatened invasion of 
the Afghans under Zemdn Shah, 438 ; 
alarm of Lord Wellesley, ib.; his de- 
mands on the Nawab Vizier, 
territorial cessions to the British 
government, ib.; threats of I/>rd Am- 
herst, 633 ; of Lord William Bentinck, 
530, 633 ; of Lord Hmilinge, 633 ; 
Sleeman*$ report, ib.' tenderness of 
Lord Dalhousie towards the king of 
Oude, ; annexation ordered by ihe 
Court or Directors, ib.: English ad- 
ministration. early mistakes, 6359 ap- 
pointment of Sir Henry Lawrence to 
De Chief Commissioner, 636 ; general 
insurrection. ^40; Lord Clyde^ cam- 
paign, 66z ; end of the rebdlion, 665, 
666 

' Outram, Major, afterwards General Sir 
James, his controversy with General 
Sir Charles Napier rejipecting Sinde, 
565, 566; c'lmroands an expedition 
agfiunst Persia. 637 ; joias Havebek at 
Cawnpore. 658; waives his right to 
command in favour of Havelock, ib. ; 
advance on Lukhnow, 656; assumes 
the commatiA, 639; left at Lukhnow 
by Campbell, ib. ; drives the rebels 
out of Lukhnow, 661 
Oxus liver, the natural boundary between 
the Htbegs astd Afghaus, 539, 340 


y. 

Pauisha, Mqghul, equivalent for em- 

S ror, 128, note: fountain bead of 
oghul aristocracy, Z33 ; ostentatious 
reverence to, 215 

Pagan Meng, king of Burma, 573 ; his 
low character, 571, 574, 612 
Paget, Sir Edward, suppresses a sepoy 
mutiny at Baruckpegp witlrgrape-shot, 
639 • • 

Pall taught in Burma, 50a 
Palmer and Co., bankers of Hyderabad, 
497 i their ppiceedingt condAnned by 
Metcalfe, 497, 498 ; their jinsol^ency, 
498 

Panchila, kingdom of, mentioned in the 
Mahd Bh^rata, 5; its frontiers, ib., 
note ; identified by Manu with Kanuuj, 
ib. 

Pdndavas, rival kinsmen of the Rau* 
ravas, 1 ; the sons of Pdndii, 4 ; jealousy 
of the Kauravas, the instructions of* 
Drona, ib. ; narrow escape at Vdrand- 
vata, 9 ; adveny^s in the disguise of 
Brahmans amo^ the Rdkshasas and 
Asuros. ib. ; journey to Ekachakra, 
ib. ; attend the Swayamwa of Drau- 
padf^ 10 ; alliance with Drupada, X3 ; 
obtain the Raj of Khdudava-prastha, 
ib. : found Indra-prastlia, ; celebrate 
the Raja-sdya. 14; cambling-matcl# 
with the Kauravas, w. ; become the 
slaves of Duiyodhana, 15; second 
exile, Z5, x6; at Virdta in disguise, 
16 ; send an envoy to Hastindpur, ig ; 
triumph over the Kauravas, 31-23; 
Celebration of the AswamSdha, a6 
Pondey, a leading Ghorka family, its 
n3e to power in Nipal, 468 ; Domodur 
Paiidey, premier, ib. ; flight of Run 
Bahadur and Bhlm Sein Thapa to 
Benares, ib, ; downfall of the family, 
^o; imprisonment and execution of 
Damodur Pandey, 470 ; rise of Run* 
jung Pandey, son of I^modur, 5^6 ; 
suppi^rted by the elder queen, tb. ; 
appo.nted premier, ib. ; removed from 
ofTice, 577 ; flies with the elder queen 
to the te^le of Pusput Nath, ib.; 
resioratioiPto power, 578; intrigues 
ai^inst the British government, J79 ; 
dismissed from office, ib. ; return from 
exile, 581 ; revives old ch^es that the 
elder queen had been poisoned, ib. ; 
state trial at Khatmandu. 58* ; con- 
viction and punishment of*Kubrqj 
Pandey. ib.: execution of members 
of the family, 584 

PdndiK the pale-complexioned grandson 
of Samanu. 3; marries Kunti and 
Madri, 4 ; mstwed on 4 m throne of 
Hastindpur, ib, : reigns as MabdnOs* 
ib. ; retires to the jUngle, ib. ; death 
and Sail, ib. ; his sons known as the 
five Pdndavas, ib. % 

Par.dya or Pandion, identified with 
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Madm, ss; kin? sends an em. 

bassy to Augustus Caesar, lA, nott 
Pauiput, battle of, hornbie slaughter of 
Mahratias by the Afghans under 
Ahmad bhah Abdali, 290, 339 
Panjani, annual Ghorka festival in 
Nipal, 464 ; yearly redistribution of all 
offices and commands, ib, 

Para Brabpia. See Nlrayana 
Pariahs, or outca#jL 591160, i^\,noie ; the 
nght and left ^ hand#/* 4x4, 4x5. 
fwte 

Parwia^aon of Jehangin his command 
in Dekhan, 144 : As reception of 
Sir 'ihdRias Roe, the Rnghsh ambas- 
sador, 145 ; recalled by Jeliangir, 


•146 

PataU'putra, the modern Patna, 51 ; 
centre of buddhism iff the time of 


Fah Ilian, 55 
Patan king:* of Delhi, 12a 
• Patell, or head>tnan of a village, 398 
Patna, Puh-botlAa, or l'utah>putra, 
captured by bandrokoitos, 50 ; de- 
. scription of, 50, magistrates. 51 ; 
capital of Asoka. ^x^ note\ KngLsh 
settlement ut. 197 ; inhuid English 
factory fbr saltpetre, raw silk and 
opium. 262 ; installation of the Great 
Moghul (Shah Alam) at, 293; captured 
^ by w English under Mr. KUis, 299 ; 
recaptured by the troops of Naviab 
Mir Kasim, 299, 300 ; iiia*:.sacre of 150 
KngUshinen at, 302 ; taken by the 
English, ib, ; court of appeal at, 390 
Paul, the Emperor, recalls the Russian 
army from Georgia, 430, wie 
Faycndah Khan, heredilary chief of the 
Barukzais, 544: procures the sticces- 
sion of Zemin Shah to the throne of 
Afghanistan. 545 ; removed frem his 
posts, fb. ; slaughtered in the presence 
of Zeni&n Shah, 546 

Pegu, disunguished from Ava, 500 ; deso- 
lating wars between the 'I'alains of Pegu 
and tne Burmese of Ava, 503 ; conviuer- 
ed by Byeen-noung, a Burmese warrior 
of the sixteenth century, 504 ; revolt of 
the royal monk, 510 ; massacre of Bur- 
mans, tb. i assassinutnm of Byeen- 
noung. 511; recovery or Pegu by a 
foster-brother of Byeen-noung.# ; 
execution of the royal monk, 512 ; 
Diego buares appointed governor of 
Pegu, ib, ; outrage on a marriage pro- 
cesston, tb. ; stoned to death by the 
niobT>i Pegu, 313; Tatain conquest of 
Ava in the eighteenth century, ib . ; 
conquest of Pegu by Alompra, tb.i 
British conquest of Pegu, 6xz ; admin* 
istrative changes, 6x3 ; glorious future, 
ib. • 

Peishwas, hereditary Brahman ministers 
of the Mahrattas, their rise to power, 
306; important element iti Mahratta 
history, 3x6 ; Aalaji Visvanath, lint 
Peishwa, 317; his policy, ib.; Baji 


Rao, second Fdsbwai ; his deal- 
ings with the Nizam and Padishah, 
3x9; Balaji Rao, third Peishwa, 338,* 
332; schemes for the sovereignty of 
the Mahratta empire, 333; leaves a 
puppet Mahdraja at Saiara, and re- 
moves the ctmiuii to Poona, ib . ; Madhu 
Ran, fourth Peishwa, 339; Narain Rao, 
fifth Peishwa. 348, 360 ; murdered, 361 ; 
Kughonath Kao, sixth Peishwa, ib . ; 
birth of Madhu Rao Narain, seventh 
Peishwa, 363 ; Kughonath Rao applies 
to the English fur help, ib.; beginning 
^ the first Mahratta war, 363, 3^ ; sui- 
cide of Madhu Rao Narain, 401 ; Baji 
Rao, eighth Peishwa, ib ; flies to Bom- 
bay presidency, 433; concludes the 
treaty of Bassein with the British go- 
vernment, ib . ; second Mahratta war, 
435 ; eziinction of the Peishwas, 494. 
See also Mahrattas. 

Penlows, or governors, in Bhutan, 672 
Pemiakonda, court of the Na^inga Ra- 
jas at, removed from Vijayanagar, 98 
Pen-i^n, succeeds i>e Boigne in the com- 
mand of Sindia's French battnlions, 
^34 ; collects the revenues of the Doab, 
tb. ; excites tl^ alarni of Lord Welles- 
ley* 435 » defeat of his cavalry by Gene- 
ral D^e at ^ Alighur, 43^ ; retires into 
British territory with his private for- 


tune, s^8 

Persia, boah of, refuses to give up Bu* 
l&ki to Shah Jehan, 153 ; wars with 
the Moghul about Kandahar. 156 i 
threatens Aurangseb, 170; modem 
history of, 231 ; dynasty of bdfi 
Shiahs, ib. ; usurpation of Nadir 
222; Persian invasion of Hindustan, 
223; Persian affairs after the death 
of Nadir Shah, 4^. 430 ; threatens 
Herit, 551 ; siege of Herdt, 55a ; war 
with England. 627, 628 

Peshawar, defeat of the Rajpfit league 
by Mahmfid of Ghazni, 76; m.tssacre 
of Afghans at, 175; rev^k i^ainst 
Timfir bhah, 544, 545; occupied by 
I^njeet Singh, 551 ; anxieties of Dost 
hluhammad for its restoration. 55T, 
SSy; the key of the British frontier. 


Phagyi-dau, lung of Burma, successor 
of Bhodau Pbra, reigning during the 
first Burmese war, ^14 ; dethroned in 
favour of Tharawadi, 537 
Phayre, Sir Arthur, Commissioner of 
Pe», 6x3 ; Chief Commissioner of 
British Burma, ib . ; his treaty with 
the king of Burma, 681 
Philip, lieutenant of Alexander at Tax^ 
40 ; murdered by Hindu mercenaries, 
ib.; succeeded by Eudemos, ib. 

Figot, Lordr governor of Madras. 369 ; 
restores Tamore to the Raja, ib . ; re- 
fuses a bribe from Muhammad Alx, 
Nawab of the Carnatic, ib.; resists the 
claims of Paul Benfitkl, ib . ; arrested 
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by the cpi>oaitIon members of the Ma- 
dras council, 370 ; dies in conhnement, 
ib. ; his inconvenient pledge to the 
'I'anjore Raja, Aza 

Pindharies, low freebooters atcuclicd to 
the Mahratia armies during the wars of 
the eighteenth century, 457 ; present at 
Paniput, ib. ; dependent on Siiidi* and 
Holkar, 458 ; supported by grams of 
land to difTercnt leaders, ib. : _ Cheui 
and Khuriin, ib. ; depredation^ in Kaj- 
ndtana and Malwa, ; in the Dck- 
nan, ib. ; their periodical incursions 
described by Captain fiydenbam. Resi- 
dent at H^deraoad. 458, 459; induce 
Lord Moira (Hastings) to adopt the 
policy of Lord Wellesley, 459; oppo- 
sition of the Home authorities out of 
dread of the Mahrattas, 4^0 ; extend 
their raids to British territories, 477 ; 
resolution of Lord Hastings to exter- 
minate them, ib. ; revulsinn of public 
opinion cin England on account of 
Fmdhari atrocities, ib. ; British cabinet 
authorit.e hostilities against any native 
power that protects the PindUarics, 
478; attitude of bindia, Tlolkar, mid 
Amir Khan, 482 ; premirations of Lord 
Hastings, 482, 483 ^ destruction of 
the Piiidharies and' extiiicdun of the 
predatory system, 485 

Pinto, ]<^eniam Mtndcz, present at the 
siege of Martaban by Byeen-noung, 
^4, 505 ; his veracity as regards what 
he saw, 505, ; his description of 

the'surrender of the king, queen, and 
ladies of Martaban, 50O ; sack of Mar- 
taban, 507 ; execution of a hundred 
and forty ladies, 508, 509 ; drowning 
of the king and sixty male captives, 
510 ; story of rebellions in Pegu, 510, 
5XX [ executisin of a r ^]ral monk, 512 ; 
stoning to death of Diego Suarez in 
the market-place of Pegu, 5x3 

Pitt, Thomas, grandfather of tlie Earl of 
Chatham, governor of Madras, 196 ; 
besieged for three mtmths by DSud 
Khan, Nawab of the Moghul qon- 
tiiiests in Southern India, io. ; pays a 
demand for ten thoasand pagodas, ib.; 
his relations with Bahadur Shah, son 
and successor of Aurangzeb, 203 

Pi"t, William, proposal of Clive that the 
British nation, and not the East India 
Company, should take possession of 
Bengal, Behar, and (Jri^sa, 288 ; re- 
jected on the ground that it would 
render the Briti.^ Crown too powerful, 
a8g; creates a Board of Control, 380 ; 
reuiscs to recommend Warren Hastings 
fiyr a peerage, or for emphiyment under 
the (> .iwn, 382 : justifted. ib. 

Place, Mr., a Madras civilian, his mea- 
sures in the Company's JaghJr, 408, 
W 

P!assy, decisive battle on the 93rd June, 
Z757. won by Clive, 275 ; its immediate 


rc^ult«, 276 ; its remarkable effect on 
Balaji Kao, Pcishwa of the Mahratta.*), 
336 • 

Pliny, his accounts of the coast of Mala- 
bar, and the voyages of Roman mer- 
chants i hither. 90 

Poligars, minjr cmefs of the Carnatic, 
held their lands by military lenurt*, 
235; of the Northern Cigars, con- 
quered by Btis.5g, 2^1^ mortal feud be- 
tween Dobilftind Vijianagram, 283 

Pollock, General Sir i.reorge, commands 
the f.irce for the relief oT Genial .'sale 
at Jellalabaft 560; victoria ms iparch 
llirough the Khaiber pass, ^b . ; nego- 
tiates with Akbar Klian for the hber- 
aiioii of the prisoners in Kilhiil. 561^ 
incensed at the orders to retreat, ib. ; 
defeats Aklftr Khan at Trzetn, 562 ; 
return of the avenging army to India, 

PonJicherry, a hundred miles to the , 
south of Madras, ©'tench seMleinont 
at, 232: Dupleix, the governor, per- 
suades the Na\^l^[> of the Carnatic to 
proh bit the Kn^sh fr.mi all hostili- 
ties, 242 ; insists on keeping possession 
ot Madras^ /b. ; unsucc^ful siege 
under Admiral Boscawen, 243 ; meet- 
ing at, betw'een Dupleix, Ch under Sa- 
hib, and Miizaflir Jung, 24O; reverses, ^ 
248 : rejijicKgs at the death of Napir 
Jung, 25 j: treaty of 1755 at Pondi- 
cherry, 258 ; arrival of a French force 
in 1758 under Count de Laiiy, 284 ; re- 
joicings of the French at the retreat of 
i,ally from Madras, 286' siege and 
capture of Pondicheiry oy Colonel 
Lyre Cootc, 287 ; restored to the 
French iind.^r the treaty of Paris, J09; 

re-captured by the English, 370 ; 
third English occupation, 399 

Poona, old Mahratta fortress of. 165; 
desenpti »n of, 33X ; becomes the capi- 
tal of the Muhri-tta Peishwas, 333, 
334 ; plundered by Nizam Ali and the 
Bhonsla,34i; revolution against Ruj^ho- 
nath Rao, 362 ; Bombay expedition 
to, frustrate by another revoluti^-n. 
365 ; pluncWed by Daiilat Rao Sin- 
aia. 402 ; deities; of Baji Rao Pelsh- 
wa& 432 ; defeat of Baji Rao by Tas- 
want Ii.ao Holkar, ib. ; flight of Baji 
Rao to Bassein.433 ; restored to Poona 
by the Enj^U^sh, xV*. ; treaty of, between 
Mr. Elphmstone and Baji 481 ; 

final extinction of the Peishwas, 4^ 

Port Blair, assassination of Lord Mayo 
at, 68z 

Porto Novo, victory of Sir Eyre ,Coote 
against Hyder AU, 374 

Portuguese, early appearance off the 
coast of Malabar, 99; fleet under 
Vasco de Gama, 101 ; audience with 
the ^amorln of Calicut, ib,; worship 
the goddess Mariam i^i«a by miistake for 
the Virgin Mary, 102 ; expedition under 
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^varez Cabral. 103 ; violent proceed- 
ings, 1^.; massacre of Portuguese by 
the Nairs, ih.\ cannonade Calicut, 
treaty with the Kaja oi Cochin, 104: 
hostilities ind atroacies committed on 
Muhammadan ships. ib.\ anger of the 

kjulUUl of f^''i Inundation of 

Goa and Malacca by^ Alfonso de 
Albuquerque, lA; build forts im- 
pregnalflb to^ native powers, 105 ; 
miS'<Lon to bengfeil, < 9 . ; JPpel the Turks 
at Dill, 106 : conquereiHikc Christians 
but tiiumphed like Pagans, zA; de- 
scripikin of Goa, z^>.;^cial life. 107 ; 
wdhUh^ 108 ; government, civil and 
ecclesi.'istical, lA; visit of Della Valle, 

• loty ; pepper dealings with Venk-tapa, 
Raja of Kanara, ixi; mission to 
Ikkeri, zA; lyxiical IWrtugiiese fort 
at Onorc, z‘A; court of Ikkeri, X12 ; 
embas'sy to the Zamorln of Calicut, 
J17 : hostility towards the early 
* English tradez|. 142 ; settlement at 
llughli capturra by Sluih Jehan, 154 ; 
doom of the inhabimrits,zA; adventurers 
in Ihirma, 503, so^r 

Porus the elder, suzerain of the Punjab, 
47 : dfjfeatcd by Alexander, 48 ; 
murdered by Eudemos, 49 
Poms the younger, \tissal of Ponis the 
elder, 47; flies at the approach of 
Alexander, 48 

Pott.ngcr, Lieutenant, his gallant conduct 
at the siege of HerAt, 55a 
PrayAga, the modem Allafiabad, saen'd 
ground, 33 , Rama entertained there, 
34 ; the field of happine'-s, 57 
Fntlu Namn, Mabiraja of Nipal, the 
Gliorka hero, 464 ; his bloodthirsty 
atruciites, fA; hi*) death, 465 
Prome. conquered by I'yeen-noung. 510 ; 
liriiish .advance 10, 518; captured by 
the English. 6ix 

Ptolemy .mention of Phthona and Tagara, 
100, note 

Pulicat, Dutch settlement at, *31 ; 
captured by Lord Macartney, 3789 
note 

Punakha, the capital of Bhutan, 67a 
Pimehayet, or juiy of five, 67; govern 
the Sikh army of the Sib&Isa, 593 
Pfinjab. invaded %y Alexander, 47; 
distributed among Rajas, ib. ; fl^irish- 
ing state in time Alex.ander, 49 ; 
Tartar and Moghul invasions of. 87, 
884 Sikh revolt in, 304; temporal 
suptemacy of the Mahrattas, 337: 
Mahrattas driven out by Afghans, 
338 i conquered by Ahmad Shah 
Duranl, 543; revolts against Zem&n 
Shah, <45: its pacification, id,; a 
nolilical^ volcano after the death of 
kunjeet Singh, 567 : rise of the Sikh 
commonwealth (see Sikhs). 587 ; career 
of Runjeet Smgh, 5S9 ; history of his 
successors, su : dangerous power of 
the Sikh army of the Khdlsa, 593; 


history of the first Sikh war under 
Lord Hardmge, 595 ; settlement of the 
government, 598; rebellion of Mfilraj 
at Multan. 601 ; second Sikh war,' 
603 : British administration, 607 ; con- 
trasted with native adminUtratiOti, 608 ; 
military defence of the frontier, id.; 

Lt^ possession the salvation of the 

erffpure during the Sepoy mutinies, 

653 

Piirdhans, or ministers in the Mahratta 
constitution, 334 

Pumea, the Brahman Dewan of 
Tippu of Mysore, 413; proposed con-, 
version to Islam, id. ; his adminis- 
tration in Mysore, 414: its character, 
534 : aspires to be a reislivva, id. ; his 
death, id. 

Purundluir, treaty at, with the council 
of regency at Poona. 363 ; condemned 
by the Court of Directors, id, 

Pnsptit Nath, the great temple at 
KJiatmandu, 577, 578 


R. 

Rajas of Malabar, the twelve, zoo; 
sacred in batt^, lao 

Rajagriha. or Girbvraja, the capital of 
Magadha, 

R.aja Kam, his claims to succeed Sahu 
Kao as Raja of Satara, 228 : supported 
by Tara Bal, 332 ; deserted and im- 
prisoned by Tara Bai, 334, 335 ; his 
subsequent life as a state prisoner, 
^ 3 . 3 ®' 339 ^ ^ 

Rajiisthan. See Rajputuna 
Rajasuya, or royal sacjifice, celcbratp#! 

by the PAndavas, 14 
Rajas, Rajpilc, 133, no/e 
Rajmahal. hill-ranges of, inliabited by 
the SantAIs, 624 

RajpGtana, funereal pomp in the exile of 
princes, 32 ; founded by Rajpiits, 78 ; 
invasion of, by AlA-ucf-din, 83; wars 
of Akbor, Z31; of Aiiringxeb, 177; 
Moghul retreat from. 179; Hindu 
l^ivolt in. 204; quarrels between Jodh- 
pur and Jaipur, 45^, 456; shattered 
crmditi.m of, 524 ; diMractions in, 539 
Rajputs, claim to be Kshatriyas, ii. 
ffo/e; defe.at the Indo-Scythians, 54; 
descended from Suiya or the sun, 6a ; 
league against Turks, 75 ; defeated 
by Mahmfid at Pesliawar, 76; after- 
wards at Somii.'ith, 76, 77 ; perforin the 
Jobur,orsolemnself-sacnfice,atChitdr, 
83 ; divided into children of the sun 
and children of the moon, lA, no/e; 
defeated by BAber. las 
Rojpfit political system, league of princes 
under ihe suzerainty of Chitdr ce- 
mented by interuiarriages, 130 ; policy 
of Akbar, 131 ; incorporatbn of the 
Rajput league with the Moghul em- 
pire, id, : growing antagonism between 
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Rajpiitt and Muhammadans during 
thn reign of Jehangir and Shah Jehan. 
z5d> 154: climax in the reign of 
Aurangzeb. 177, 179 

Rikshasas, a term of repmach applied 
to the aborigines of India. 3 nate; 
represented as Asuras. demons and 
cannibals to the south and eut of 
Allahabad. 8; inhabit Magadhi^ the 
m;<dem Be^r, tb. natei connection 
with Buddhism. 9. noU; persecute the 
Brahmans at Chitra-kdta. 30; wars 
with R&ma, ih, \ pictures of Rikshasas, 
39i 40 * identified with Buddhists, 40, 

Rama, approximate date of, s8, notei 
the son of Dasaratha, by Kausalyd, 
39 ; marries Sitd, ib ; preparation for 
his instalment as Yuva^r^a, ib.\ ap- 
pears as the champion of the Brah- 
mans. fA, KoU; condechned to exile, 
31: his obedience to his father, ib.; 
aifference between hb exile and that 
of Droib, 3a neU; historical signifi- 
cance of the story of his exile. 32; 
contradictions in the story, ib. ; a poli- 
tical exile, not a religious devotee. 3a ; 
journeys to Sringavera, 33 : meeting 
with Bharata, 38 performs the 
Srdddha, ; refuses the Raj, 39 ; 
wars with the Rdkshas^. 39, 40 : re- 
presented as an incarnation of Vishnu, 
40 ; prepares for war against Rjivana, 
40 ; Kelps Sugriva against B&li, whom 
be slays, 41 : nelped^ Hanuman. the 
hero of the monkeys, i A ; his miracu- 
lous bridge built by monkeys, 42, ; 

slays Rdvana, ib. ; triumphant return 
to Ayodhydj 43 ; performs the Aswam- 
edha, ib. ; bis cruelty to Sitd, ib. : d'»- 
covery of Sitd and Ker two sr ns, ib. ; 
reconciliation, ib. ; wild distortion of 
his character in order to serve a 
relimous purpose, 44; an incarnation 
of Vishnu, 63 

lUundnand, a disdple of Rdmdnuja 
Achdrya, 41T. his teaching. r'A 

Rdmdnuja Achdrya, the apostle of the 
Vabhnavas and A’ayngars, 411, 

Rdmdyana reveals a higher stage of 
civilnation than the Mahd Bhdrata, 
38 ; its c nclu-sion. a religions parable, 
40 : religious significance of, 43, 44 

Rarrusseram, the modern Manaar, 43; 
its association with Rdma'a miraculous 
bridge, procession to, 187 

Raronad estate of, granteo to the ances- 
tors of the great Maniwar for the 
protection or the pilgrims to Ramis- 
seram, 431, 

Ramnuggur. Gough*s indecisive action 
at, 603 

Ramp.M>ra, captured by the En^ish, 
44Z ; restored to Jaswant Rao Holkar, 
430 

Rampore, Kawabs of. 335 


Ram Rai, s'-m of^imma the minister, 
becomes Mahdraia of VyAyanagar, 

94 ; his pride and insolence, £b. ; de- 
throned by the revolt of Termal Rai, 

95 ; deceives Termal Rathy pretended 
submission, t'A; recovers the throne, 
ib . : alliance with the Muhammadan 
Sultans of B{j.^ipur and Golkonda, ib.; 
sacrilege of his Hindu soldiery in 
Muhammadan territOT. ibf^ defeated 
and riain m Bie alecisive battle of 
lalikota, 97; breaking up of the 
empire, 98 

Ram Raja. Raja Ram ^ 

Ram Shastri ana Madhu Kar^stoiV of# 
343 ; the upright Brahman, 344 : in- 
vestigates the murder of Narain Rao, 
361 ; retires from Poona, ib. 

Rangoon, maritime capital of Burma, 
founded by Alompra, 3x3 ; British eX' 
pedition to, 517 ; repulse of Bundfila, 
518 : advance of Tharawadi. 573 ; 
casting of the big b^ll, lA ; petty op- * 
pressions of European and American 
strangers, 574; oppression of British 
merchants. 6io*^^ptured by British 
troops, 6xx ; visit of Lord Mayo, 
681 

Rini, or queen, z : influence over a Raja, 

ib. 

Rax\iit Singh, the Jdt, 346. See also 
Runjeec .Singh. / 

Ranuji Stndia, dynasty of, 331 ; menial 
duty performed by, 347 : nse to rank 
and wealth, 348. See Sindta 
RAvana. Raja of Rdkshasas. 40 ; oppress- 
or of the gods, ib ; carries off Sitd, 
r'A ; slain bv Rdma, 42 
Rawlinwn, Sir H. at Kandahar, 554; the 
question of retreat Dr advance, 561. 
562 ; his opinion of the gates of 
Somn&th, 562. note 

Raymond, the French general in the 
service of Niaim Ali, 400 ; his conduct 
at the battle of Kiirdla, aoz 
Reed. General, Commander-in-chief in 
1857, his resignation, 653, note 
Reinhardt, alias Somers, Sombre, and 
Sumru, 303 

Ritupama, Rma of Ayodhy&, a8, note 
Roads of the ooghul empire, 184 
Roe, Sir Thomas, ^his embassy from 
JaiCes the First to the Great Moghul, 
Z43: landing at Surat, 1434 144 ; visit to 
PaMvix at Burhanpiir, 145 : journey to 
Ajmir, ib.\ visit to Chit6r, lA; meet- 
ing with Coryat. ib. ; audience, with 
Jehangir, Z4x. 146; failure of mission, 
Z46 : Moghul festtvah, Z47 ; warnings 
to the Conmany, 148 
Rohilkiind, Lord Clyde’s oampaign in, 

66it 

Rohilla. Afghans, political situation of, 
353: negotiations of Warren Hastings 
with the Hawab Vixier of Oude, 3^ : 
unfortunate association of the Engfi»h 
in the Rohilta wa^ ^55 ; Rohj|^ 
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defeated by the ]^gGsh, ib, ; om- 
demnation of the war by Clavering, 
Monson, and Francis. 457; charges 
against Waiven Hastings, 389 
Rose. Sir Htlkh, defeats Tantta Topi, 
C63; his brilliant canpaign in Central 
India. 661, 663 ; hU energetic action in 
the Sitana campaign. 670 
Rughoji By>ns 1 a, Kaja of Berar, 331 ; 
family o£ his help im- 

plored by Baji Ran, ^4•n 1 his stupe- 
faction at the treaty ot Bassein, 434 ; 
his co^ition with Daulat Rao Sindia. 
434fo defeated aw Assaye and 

Argaumi* 437; sues for peace, 
becomes a feudatory of tne British 
l^ovemment, ^8, 439 ; demands the 
restoration of Cuttack and Berar, 451 ; 
his death. 489. Sef alsoi’Bhonsla. 
Raghonath Pundit, leader of the mode- 
mte party at Khatmandu, 576: made 
, prime minister, 577 ; his retirement, 

578 ♦ 

Rughonath Rao, afterwards sixth Peish- 
wa, commander of |J|e Mahratta army, 
337! supports Ghaii-ud-din at Delhi, 
'io.\ advance to Lahore driven out 


of the Pliniab by the Afghans,^ 338 ; 
quarrels with Maohii Rao, 340; violent 
conduct of, ibr, plunders Berar and 
Hyderabad, 3 |t: secret coirespondence 
with Tanoji Bnonsla, 341 ; treacherous 


with Tanoji ] 
slaughter of 


slaughter of half the Niaam's army, 
349 : reconciliation with Nisam Afi, 
tb.\ fresh quarrels with Madbu Rao, 
343: imprisonment, ib.\ opposes Mah- 
^aji Sindia, 348; release of. 3^; 
supported* by Sakaram Bapu, ib. ; 
sec-^md imprisonment, ib.\ murder of 
Narain Rao. 360, 361 ; implication, 
s6i ; sixth Peishwa, iA, and note; 
befooled by Niaam Ali, 362 ; the 
levoluiion at * Poona. ib,\ applies for 
help to Bombay, ib,\ treaty with the 
English at Suiat, ib, \ intrigues and 
proceedings for hU restoration to 
Poona, 364, 365 ; throws himself on 
the protection of Sindia, 365; set 
aside and pensioned under the treaty of 
Salbai, 377 

Riijnbold, Sir Th^as, governor of 
Madras. 370; refuses to rec;^ the 
expedition to Mahd, 371; sends Swam 
on a mi<;sion of peace to Hyder Ali, 
ib , ; dealings with Balasut Jung re- 
specting Guntoor, 371. 379; inoppor- 
tune'^demands upon NixamAli, 379; 
return to England, ib. 

Run Bahadur, ^Mahdraja of Nipal, 
grandson of Prithi Narain, 465 ; over- 
crows his regent uncle, 4^66, 467 ; the 
Nero of sNipal, 467; . his madness, 
ib,\ feigned abdication. 468; flight 
to Benares, ib,; his dealings with the 
English, 469 ^ pledges hiniMlf to be- 
come a Swami^A ; his return to Nipal, 
470 ; his murder, 471 


Runjeet Singh, rise of, 453 ; aggressions 
on the Cis-Suilej states^ 454 ; mission 
of Charles Metcalfe, ib,; cajoled by 
Zemin Shah, 546 ; ocaipies Peshawar, ' 
551 ; refuses to allow the English army 
to through the Punjab, 554; his 
administration of the Punjab, 608 
Russign aggression in Persia and Borgia, 
^30 and wie ; extension of power and 
influence in Central Asia, 538; ad- 
vances towards the Usbegs, 53^; de- 
signs on Herit, 55T ; expedition to 
KJiiva. 554, 555 ; advances in Central 
Asia, 673 ; dealiogs with Sher Ali, 68a • 


S. 

SaXdut Ali Khan. Subahdur of Oude, 
9x6; a Persian Shiah, ib.; drives back 
the Mahrattas, 930 ; joins the Moghul 
imperial army, ib ; growing gower, ib.; 
rivalry with N ixam-uLmulk, 293 ; re- 
port^ secret correspimdence with 
Nadir Shah, ib.; captured at Kurnal, 

; treachery and suicide. 994 

Saddut Ali. enthroned by Sir Joim Shore 
as Nawab Viaiir of Cmde, 403 ; hoard- 
ing of money, ib, 

Sadras, Dutch settlement at. 939 ; cap- 
tured by Lord Macartney. 378, note 

Sahu Rao, Maharaja of the Mahrattas, 
aog ; vassal of the Moghul, ib.; his 
effeminate training, 9c^ : death of, 
928. 349, 33t ; his imbecility. 33a 

Satyids. the two, conspire for the elevarion 
of Farriikh Siyar to the throne of Delhi, 
907; .successful rebellion, 9c^ ; hi>stLk 
intrigues of Farrukh Siy&r, ib,\ their 
supremacy at Delhi, aia; their foil, 
ib.; their jealousy of Nixam-uhmufle, 

9 X 7 

Saica, era of, 54 

Sakaram Bapu, supports Rughonath Rao 
at Poona, 360 ; intrigues for the return 
of Rughonath Rao, 364 ; uhtmate fate 
of, 365 

S&Uhni, brother of Gdndhdrf and uncle 
of the Kauravas, 14 ; a gambler, the 
throw’er of false dice, ib.; throws the 
dice for Duryodhana, ib.; re-appears in 
the Ganges, 97 

Sakfmtali. the drama of. written ^ KdH* 
dAsa, 69 ; marriage of a Raja ’ with 
a Brahman's daughter, ib. ; super- 
natural incidents. 70: characteristics, ib, 

Sfikya Muni, or Gdiama Buddha, 45; 
his parentage and domestic circum- 
stances, ib.; his vision, iby, old age, 
disease, and death, ib.; his era^ tb., 
n^te ; sees the religious mendicant, 46 ; 
becomes a mendicant, a recluse, and a 
Buddha, ib,; his teaching, ib. 

SalAbut Jung, Nizam of Hyderabad, 
2$r ; cedes the Northern Circars to 
the French. 957; rupture with Btissy, 
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a59 ; implores the help of the Enel sh, 
960 ; cruicat position tn the Dekhan, 
98<S ; dethrone and confined, tb. : sub- 
sequent fate, ib,t itaU 
Salbai, the treaty of, 377 ; Mahadaji 
Sindia's attempted v.olation of, 387 
Sale, General Sir Robert, at Telkdubad, 
557 \ relieved by Pollock, 560 ^ 

Salivahana, era of, 54 
Salkeld, Lieutenant, at the siege of 
Delhi, 656 

Salsette, island of, coveted by the English, 
344. 343 : ceded to Bond-ay by Kugho- 
nath Kao, 362, 363 ; and by the Mah- 
ratta council of regency, 363 ; ret,Ulh*tl 
by Hombuy in accordance with the 
treaty of Salbai, 377 
Samhhaji the First, son of Sivaji, fSt ; 

' betrayed to Aurangseb, tb,; succeeds to 
the kingdom of Konkan, 196 uafe 
Sambhaji the Second, Raja of Kolhapore, 
331, 

Sandrokottos, drives Eudemos out of 
T.axila, identi^d with Chandra- 
gupta. /b.: his adventures, /^..‘ ascends 
the throne of Magadha and drives the 
Greeks out of India, tb,; alliance with 
Seleukos, ib.; marriage with the 
daughter of Seleukosg /b.; his palace, 
5i>;Dudy 'guard of Tartar wcinen, 160, 

Sangermano, Father, authentic details 
of the atrocities of Bhodau Plira in 
Burma, 514 

Saujaya, minister and charioteer, his 
mission to the Panda vas, 19 ; his 
position, ibp, ndie; failure of the 
missicn, 30 

Bankhara Achdrya, the apostle of the 
Smanals, 410, and mte 
Santdls, revolt of, 624 ; suppression, ib. 
Santanu, Maharaja of Has’ inapur, 9 ; 
claimed descent from Bliarala, ib,\ 
marr.nge with a voung dams*.!, ib \ the 
dreadful vow of his son, Bhishina, 
3 

Sarfardt; Khan, son of Shnja Khan, 363; 

favourite grandson of Murshed Kuli 
, Khan, 263, 364 ; outwitted by his fa^!^er, 
264 ; succeeds to the thr me of M ur- 
shedabad, 365 ; insolent tyranny, ib , ; 
in^ulis the family of Jagat Seth, ib , ; 
destruction, 266 

Saraswati, goddess of learning , and 
mythical wife of Br.tbiua, 64; con- 
ception and worship of, ib. ; identified 
with the Indus river, ib., maU 
Sarayu, river, the modern Gogra, 28, 
33 

Sgtara. the capital of Sahtf» the grandson 
of Sivaji. 33* ; Tara Bafa intrigues at, 
334 t invesred by Bsd^i Rao*s troops, 
335 ' 336 '• the pageant Raja of, brought 
to Rao's camp, 493 ; his proposed 
tdevaiSDn by the government, 

494 ; pq^tiaily resuscitated, 6 x 6 ; his 
eatrtvfqsant ^tensions,, 6x6, 617; 


dethroned, 617 '; adoption refused to 
his successor, xb. : lap^e of the Raj. ib. 
Sati, or Sutt^ absence of, in the war of 
the Mahd BhArata. 23. 

Satrrghna. third st.n of Dasaratha, 39 
Sawant Warce, 331, 

Saymbrumbaukum, the great water-tank 
of. ^09 

Scythians, the Royal, 133, ; pro- 

bably the Mog^iJs, % 

Seedees or .Sidis of Jfhjeera and Surat, 
330, and note 

Seg-<wlie, the trc.'ity cf, 47s, 476 
Seistaii, Slier ekh’s grievances Respect- 
ing, 6 'j3 r 

Seleukos, adiance with Sandrokottos, 50; 

m.arriage of his daughter, io. • 

Selim, Prince, son of Akbar. Sef Jehan- 
fiir it 

Seliinghur, the state prison at Dejhi, 
2ii. 654 
Semis. 185 

Serfoji, adopted soqcrOf the R.'ija :if* 
Tanjore, his claims to the throne of, 
4‘2'j ; impiisoTieiWJhy Aiaar Singh, ib- ; 
su'>pccied briber^cvf Madras pundits, 
ib. ; a cypher Raja. 433 
Seringapatam, Flyder Au*s li*c at, 377 ; 
captured by Coruv.'.ilUs, 395 ; stormed 
by General Harris. 407 
Serpent-worship amongst the Maiiariit, ^ 

Sethipati. title of. granted to the an- 
cestors of the great Mam war, 431, 
Moie 

Sluih Abbas the Second, of Persia, 
threatens Aurangzeb, 170 
Sliah Alam, eldest s^m of vViirangzeb, 
173 ; commander of tlie Mtriiamniadan 
ainiv against Sivaji, ib. ; the sham re- 
bellion, 173, X73 ; takes a part in the 
war in Rajputaua, 178 ; struggles with 
Azam Shah, 303 ; ascends me throne 
under the name of Bahadur Shah, ib. : 


relciiiun.s with Madras, ib . ; reign, 

304; operations against the Sikhs, 
■2C5 : death, ib. 

Sliah Alam, eldest son of Ahmad Shah, 
and known as the Shahzada, 379 ; 
threatens Bengal, ib . ; Clive's dealings 
with, 281 ;^oclamied Padishah under 
the name of ShakSMam, 291 ; threatens 

' Puma, ib. ; defeated ^ Mir Kasim, 
393 i negotiations with Camac, ib. ; in- 
siaJIatioiiat Patna, ib. ; letters of inve.s- 
ti ure. 293, 394; secret negotiatioics with 
Vansitrart, 294; accompanies tfjhuja- 
ud-daiila into Behar, 303 ; joins the 
Enulish, 304 ; converted by Clive into 
an linperiiil idol for the resuscitation of 
the Moghul empire, 3x0 ; dealings with 
Clive at Allahabad, 3x3 Mj^romes a 
Piippct Padishah. 314 ; hjs firmdn to 
CUve, ib.: the second finndn, 317; 
dealings ^witb Hyder Ali, xA, wiej 
throws himself into hands of the 
Mfthrattas and returns to 2)e8ki, 3x8; 
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Mahadaji Sindia*s ambitious designs 
on» 348 : political results of his flight 
from Allahabad to Delhi, 351 ^ sever- 
ance of all political ties with the 
English, tA : forfeiture of his claim 
to tribute, 353 ; weak dependence on 
the Amir cl Amirs, 385 ; invites Ma- 
hadaji fiindia to Delhi, lA : disavows 
Sindia*s'dema^ls fo)%chout, 387 ; a state 
prisoner at hfuttra, 16 . ; interviews 
with Mr. Charles Malet, 388 ; his 
fallen state, ib , ; leaves Muttra for 
D^m, 390 ; blinded b« Cholam Kadir. 
391 ; tsKcn by General Lake under the 
protection of the British government. 


% 


Shah Jehan, son of Jehangfr, reported 
intrigues against his^lder brother, 
Khuznt, Z48 ; his character, ;A ; as- 


pirations for the throne. 150; takes 
charge of Khuzru, 151 ; iinplic.ated^ in 
the murder of Ms brother, ib. ; exebes 
the wrath of Jehangir, ib . ; plots with 
Asof Khan for ^zing the imperial 
trea^^ures at Agra, 151 ; sack of Agra, 
ib.\ defeat at Delhi, 153; ravages in 
Bengal^ r6. ; flight to the south, ib. ; 
sham death and burial, 153: pro- 
claimed Padishah, lA ; sends an em- 
bassy to Persia to demand Bul^iki, ib . ; 
obscurity of his reign, ib . ; his love of 
flattery, ib, \ spite against the Portu- 
guese, 153; wreaks ms vengeance on 
Hdghli, 154; builds the new city of 
Jehanabau, near old Delhi, 155 ; builds 
the Taj Mah.'^l, ib , ; zenana influences, 
*S< 5 . ; his four sons, 157 ; his 

rumoured death, 158 * his captivity at 
Agra, 160; imprisoned for life by his 
son Aurangzeb, idz ; his mysterious 
death, z^ 

Shah Shuja, 'Amir of Afghanistan, his 
reception of £lphinstone*s mission at 
Peshawar, 454, note- previously ap- 
pointed governor of Peshawar by 
Zcm&n Shah, 546 ; supplants his 
brother Mahmdd on the throne of 


K&bnl, 548 ; driven out by Mahmiid 
and the Barukzais, 1]^ Incomes a 
4>ensioner of th* Br:tisn government 
at Lfldhiana, ib . ; refuses to be a fuippet 
king in the hands of the Barukzais, 
350 ,* supplanted on the throne of 
ICibiil by Dost Muhammad, 551 : 
Bmish government dethrone the Do'^'t 
an^ restore Shah Shuja to KAbul, 
553» 554; Ws unpopular rule, 556; 
mchopotises the Bala Hissar, 557 ; his 
perilous position, 560; murdered by 
the Barukaais, 561 
Shahs of IPersia, their rule, eaz 


Shahiy&r, youngest son of Jehangfr, 
150 ; intrigues of Ndr Mahal, <A; his 
expedition to Persia, zsz ; captured 
and blinded, €53 , 

Shahzada, his claims to Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa* 379: flight nnm Delhi, 


sBt ; correspondence with Clive, ib ; 
defeat and flight, sSa; generosity of 
Clive, ib. ; becomes Padishah. Sbe 
Shah A lam 

Shaista Khan, uncle of Aurangreb, 
appointed Viceroy of the Dtkhan, 
z^ ; captures Poona, zA; attacked by 
SivajU /A; his suspicions of Jaswant 
Sinfl^h, fA 

Shastri, Head, his impiortance in the 
Mahratta constitutirn, 334 and note 
Shf'lton, Brigadier, in Afghanistan, 557 ; 

fails to enter K^bul. 558 
Sfler Khan the Afghan, 135 ; gulls 
Hiimd^un, 125, 126; defeats Htimdyun, 
126; his rule in Hindustan. 127 ^ 

Sher All Khan. Amir of Afghanistan, 
Jewish features of, 121, note; his 
rivalry with Afzal Khan, 676 ; his rc' 
cogniiiim by the British government, 
tA; treacherous imprisonment of Afzal 
Khan, rA;^madness .it murder of 
his first-born, 67<^>. 1^77 ; flight to Kan- 
dahar, 677 ; rcTOcnised by Sir John 
T^iwrence ns n Icr of Kandahar, ib. ; 
Ills fill ile efirrt to recover his throne, 
677. 678; flight to Herilt, 67S; his 
sudden restflbatinn to the throne at 
Kibul, ib.; dealings with Sir John 
Lawrence, 678, 679 ; coiifertmcc at 
Umballa with Lord Mayo, 679 ; his 
grievances, 679, 680; estrangement, 
682 ; dealings aith Russia, to.; war 
with England. 683 ; death, t A 
Sher Singh, reputed son of Runjeet Singh, 
becomes Mah^aja cf Lahore, 592; 
begs Jb'nglish help against the army of 
the Kh^lsa, rA; his violent death, 
Sher Singh, an influential Sikh Si'dar, 
sent to co-operate with Edwardes 
against Mtilraj at Multan, 60a ; de- 
serts the English, ib.; his cold recep- 
tion by Mulraj, 603 ; goes to I..aht^re, 
ib.; doubtful battle cf Chilian wallah, 
603, 604 ; the final defeat at Guzerat, 

Shiais, antagonism wiiii Sunnfs, 157; 

%eir tenets, ib ; in Persia, 221 
Sbitab R ai, rise of, 305 ; his proceedings 
in Otide, f'A; ncgoti.itions between the 
Nawab Vizier, Shiija-ud-daula. and 
the English, 305.306; becomes deputy 
Nawab at Patna, 309, 31^ 321 ; alarm 
at the coming cf Mr. George Van- 
sittart, 324; arTitl behaviour, 334, 
335; failings, 325; ori^gin and rise, 
335. 336 ; labours to alleviate the famine 
m Bengal, 328 ; charges a^inst, 350; 
acquittal, zb.: death, ib.; Mill's ac- 
ceptance of the acquittal, ib., note 
Shore, Sir John (Lord Teignmouth), 
works out the permanent land settle- 
ment, 389 ; Governor General, 399 ; 
his capacity, ib.; refuses to help Nizam 
All against the Mahrattas, 399, 40c ; 
his weakness,. 403 ; turns attention to 
Oude, ib.; embarks for Europe^ tA; 

3 B 
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return to the policy of, 448 ; gives up 
Burmese political refugees, 5x6 

Showers, Brigadier, pursuit of the rebels 
by, 651 

Shina, sou of Shah Jehan, x«7 ; Viceroy 
of Bengal, id.; a Shiah, io.: defeated 
by Sulaiinan and Jai Singh, 159^ by 
Amir Jumla, i6z ; flight to An^an, 
id.; his alleged death, id.; supposed 
re-appearance in Afghanistan, 174 

Shuja Khan, profligated son-in-law of 
Murshed Kuli Khan, 263 ; outwits his 
son at Mtirshedabad, 264 ; easy reign, 
id.; death, 265 ^ 

Shuja-ud-daula, Nawab Vlsier of Oude, 
son and successor of Sufdar Jung, 280, 
fta/e; harbours the Shahzada, a8x ; his 
ambitious views, id.; schemes to Mcure 
the Bengal provinces, 303, 303 ; re- 
pulsed at Patna, 303 ; further schemes 
and return to <.)ude, id.; defeated at 
Buxar bg Hector Munro, 304; flight 
to the Kohilla country, id.; neg( na- 
tions with the English, id.; final defeat 
and surrender, 305. 3^; the restora- 
tion of Oude to, 309, 310; converted 
by Lord Chve into an ally of the Eng- 
lish, 3T2 ; threatened b^the Mahrattas, 
35a; claims against the Rohillas, 353; 
applies for an English brigade, if . ; 
negotiations with Warren Hastings 
at Benares, 354; his cowardice and 
cruelty in the Kohilla war, 353 : treaty 
with Fais-ullah* Khan, the Kohilla, id.; 
his death. 357; his apparent bribe of 
ten lakhs to warren Hastings, 382 
^ah Koh, mountains of Afghanistan, 540, 
^and 

Siam, invaded by the king of Burma. 

Si^ , foundation of a brotherhood, M4 ; 
religious tenets, id.; venf^ance against 
persecution, 205 ; operations of Baha- 
dur Shah, id.: defeat and wholesale 
executions, 2x1; invasion of Hindustan, 
585 ; dangerous power of the army of 
the Khdlsa, 592 ; invade British t»ri- 
tory, 593. 594 ; cross the Suilcj*in 
force, 595 ; treacherous generals, id. ; 
defeated at Moodkee, 59^1; ousted 
from Feroxeshahar, id.; flight to the 
Sutlej, s^.; hostilities renewed, id.; 
defeated at AliwaJ, id.; defeated at 
Sobradn, 597. 598 : close of the first 
war with England, 598 ; growing dis- 
affection, 600 ; generm outbreak, 602 ; 
joined by Afghans, 604 ; defeated at 
Guxerat, 604 ; fight the battle of Chili- 
anwatiah, 603, 604. Sra Punjab and 
Runjeet Singh 

Sikri, defeat of Rajpdts by Bdber, 125 
Slldditya, empire of, 56 ; ** Mah&raja 
Adhirtdf** id.; his tolerance in religion, 
id.; the field of happiness at Pray&ga, 
56, 57 ; imperial almsgiving, id. 

Simla, built on territory ceded by Nipak 
476 


Sinde, Arab invasion of, 75 ; conquered 
by Ahmad Shah Ddrani, 543 ; its hij- 
tory previous to the English conquest. 
565 ; cause and conduct of the war, id. ; 
conquest of. by Sir Charles Napier, 
id.; annexation, id. 

Sindias of GwaLor, lise of the family, 
218, 33X 

Slndia, Ranuji, fsun^ of the family, 
originally kftper ot the Peishwa's 
slippers, 347 

Stndia, Manadiui. an illegitimatenson of 
Ranuji, his me to power, 347 con- 
ducts Shah Alam from All^abad to 
Delhi, 348 ; places him on the throne 
of Delhi, 351 ; calls on the English to 
pay tribute for Bengal, 352 ; refused, 
id.; interfere in Poona affairs, 364; 
capture of Gwalior by Captain Pophatn, 
366: negotiates the treaty of Salbai, 
376, 377 ; rewarded with the cession of v 
Engli<^ conquests % Guxerat, 3^/ ; 
guarantee for the treaty of Salbai, 
385 ; his designs^ Delhi and Poona, 
invited to Delhi, id.; founds a new 
Mahratta kingdom in the Doab, 386; 
his French battalions under fie Boigne, 
^d.; murder of Afrasiab, id.; demands 
chout for Bengal and Behar, 367 ; re- 
buffed by the English, id.; hurt by the 
appiilntmenf of a Resident at Poona, 
f^.; compelled to retreat from Muttra to 
GwplLor, 588 ; refuses to join Cornwallis 
against lippu, 394; his commanding 

? ->sition, 397 ; installation o( the 

eishwa at Poona as dejp^ty of the 
Great Moghul, 397, 398 ; persists in 
holding the Peishwa*s slippers, 398 *, 
mock humility, id. ; his demands on the 
Peishwa, id,; counter demands of Nana 
Farnavesc, id.; his death, 399 
Sindia, Datilat Rao, succeeds Mahadaji 
Sindia as Mahdnga of Gwalior, 399 : 
his intrigues with Baji Kao Peishw.%, 
40a ; plunders Poona, id, ; narrow 
escape from assassination, 403; pre- 
vents Baji Rao from forming an alliance 
with Lord Wellesley, 405 ; stubbornly 
resists all o^^rtures firtim the English 
to join in the defedhe of India against 
the Afghans under Zemdn Shah, 428 ; 
helps Baji Rao against Holkar, 432; 
decisive defeat of the united armies at 
Poona, id.; stupefled at the tre:)|jy of 
Basscin, 434 ; forms a junctioq^ with 
the Bhonsla Raja of Berar, id.: fails 
to induce Jaswant Kao Holkar to join 
them, id.; excites the alarm of Lord 
Wellesley by his French battalions, 
id.; vacillating dealings wigi Colonel 
Arthur Wellesley, 436; (Kleated at 
Assaye and Argaum. 437 : negotiations 
with Wellesley and Malcolm. 438 ; story 
of his minister, ** Old Brag,'* mf/e; 
offers to co-operate smh the English 
against Jaswant Rao Holkar, 441; 
treachery of his officers. 44a ; brought 
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to his senses, 444 ; difficulty with his 
overgrown army. 451 ; ravages Udai> 
pur. 456 ; entertains Pindharies, 458: 
dreaded by the Court of Direct<irs. 
4C)o ; his evasive attitude, 482 : out- 
witted by Lord Hastings. 483 ; ultima- 
tum of the British government. / 3 .; 
unlucky^discovery of his treacherous 
negotiations litth ^ipal. 4^4 : con- 
cludes a new tAaty with the British 
government, td.: dies without heirs. 
527 - 

Sindia.7TaAhoji Rao, adopted by Baiza 
Bat, tha widow of Daiilat Kao, 527 ; 
Baiza Bal bent on being queen regent 
•for life, civil war, td.; Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck refuses to interfere, 
recognition of Jankoji^Rao by the 
Bntihh government. 528; settlement 
of Gwalior affairs, ; weak and dis- 
tracted govemment, 566 ; overgrown 
* army. 567 ; diearwithout heirs, id. 
Sindia. Jyaji Rao, adopted by Tara Bai, 
the widow of Tank^ji Rao, 567 ; dis- 
putes about the regency, 568 ; Lord 
Ellenborough outwitted by Tara Bai, 
id.: defaat of the army of Gw'alior at 
Maharajpore and Piinniar, 569 ; settle- 
ment of Gwalior affairs, /f . ; loyalty 
of Jyaji Rao during the sepoy mutiny. 

^ 652 

Singhs, the Sikh lion-warriors of Guru 
Govind, 587 

Sirdars, the Afghan, in the service 06 
Nadir Shah, 542; leave the Persian 
army and return to Kandahar, td.; 
elect AlWnad Abdali to be their Shah. 
43; prosperity under Ahtn.'id Shah 
)ilranl, 543, 544 : starved and im- 
piisoned by Payendah Shah, 545 ; the 
leadfrs of the Sikh Misls, 589 ; Puri- 
tan and Pindhari types of, 588, 580. 

• Serf also Timur Shah and Zeman 
Shah 

Sitd, wife of R&ma, 29; accompanies 
R&ma on his exile, 32 ; worships the 
Ganges, 33 ; w'orships the Jumna. 34 ; 
her abduction by K&vana, 40; her 
ordeal of purity, 42 ; ^^clly aban- 
doned bv R2im%, 43 “residence at 
Chitra-kuta. id. ; her two son^ ih. ; 
reconciliation with Rdtna, id. 

SUabuldi. battle of, 490, 491. 

Sitana, the villages of. 667, 668 : inha* 
bitM by Hindu fanatics, 668 : the 
Briffsh campaign under Sir Neville 
Chamberlain, ^b-670 
Swa, 'or Mahadeva. his jplace in the 
religion of the Turanians, 60; in 
modem Hindu belief, 63 ; resolved by 
the Brdhmans into the Supreme 
Being, 65 ;i idol pillar of, at Somnaih, 
76 ; destroyed by^ Mahmdd. 77 ; wor- 
ship of at Conjeveram, 409; wot^ 
shipped by th# SmartaU. 41Q * and by 
the Madualt. 4x1 ; abhorred by the 
Vaishnavas and A'ayngars, td. 


Sivaganga Raja, or little Marawar, 421. 
note : feud with the I'ondiinan. id. 

Sivaji the Mahratta, his appearance 
as a rebel and a freebooter in the 
mountains of the Konkan, 165 ; his 
early career in the neighbourhood of 
P^na, 166; Rapjdt origin, ib.\^ a 
worshipper of Siva and Bhowani, ib*\ 
reverence for Brahmans, id. ; genius 
for creating an army, id. ; exploit with 
the tiger's claws, 167; alliance w'ith 
Aiirangzeb, id. ; compromise with 
Bljdpur, 168 ; ag^ssions on the 
fllughtils, id. ; night attack o'h 
Shaista Khan. id. ; capture and 

plunder of Surat, 169 ; calls Surat his 
treasury, id . ; scheme of Aurangzeb 
for entrapping the mountain rat, i^o ; 
Sivaji flattered and duped, td.; 

audience with Aiimngzeb at Delhi. 
17X ; wrath at his reception, id. ; 
strange escape from I^lhi, 172 ; 

attacked by a force of Moghuls and 
Rajputs under Shah Alani. id. ; a 
sham rebellion. /d. ; wariness of Sivaji, 
173: organises a system of black 
mail, or ch mt. 175 ; installed as Ma- 
hirajg of the^onkan, id ; conquests 
in the Lowxr Carnatic. X76 ; his 
death, id. 

Slave -kings. Afghan dynasty of, 79, 80 
Sleeman, CoLnel, his report on Oude. 
623 

Snmrtal Brahmans, the sect of, 409. 4x0 ; 
creed and distinctions, 410; lU'D-prac- 
tice of the Chakr.lntikain, 41s, 

Smith, General, commanding the Poona 
Subsidiary Force, 488 ; his appcamiir^ 
at Poona, 489; sets out in pm suit of 
Baji Kao. id. ; defeats the aimy of 
Baji Rao at Ashti, 494 
Smith, Sir Harry, defeats the Sikhs at 
Aliwal, 596 

Smith, Colonel Baird, Chief Engineer at 
the siege of Delhi, 653, ftole 
Sobradn, the battle of, 597. 1*^3 
Sumndth, 76 ; the great temple at, id, ; 
flhttle of, id. ; recovery of the sandal- 
wood gates captured by Mahmdd, 562 
Spencer, Mr., .succ'eeds Vansittart as 
overpor at Calcutta. 306 ; his cormpt 
argaining with Muhammad Keza 
Khan respecting the succession of the 
Nawabship of Bengal and Behar, id,, 
and ftoie; Clive's anger at, 309 
Srdddha, performed by Bhwta. 36 ; 

description of, id., note 
Sringavera, the mt^em Sungroor. &c., 
33 : the Aryan barrier, id. 

Staunton, Captain, his brilliant defence 
of Korygaum, 493 

Stevenson, Colonel, moves up the Hy- 
derabad Subsidiary Force towards 
Poona. 433 ; co-operates with Colonel 
Wellesley against Sindia and Rughoji 
Bhmisla, 434. 435 

St.Lubin, arrives at Poona as ambassador 
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from the King of France, .^64 ; atten- 
tions of Nana Fai'navese, ih, 

St. Portuguese settlement at, 

192 ; captured by the generals of the 
Sultan of Golkouda, ib.\ by the French, 
ib. 

Stoddart, Colonel, his pubUc execi^ion 
at bokhara, 563. 564 

Subahdar, 181 ; the common name for 
Viceroy of a province, iBo. note 

Subder Ali, son of Dost Ali, Nawab of 
the Carnatic, 236 ; outwitted by Chun- 
der Sahib, ib, ; alarm at the Mahrattas, 
937 ; agreement with the Mahratt£s, 
ib, ; proclaimed Nawah, ib. ; threat- 
ened by N izain-ul-mulk, ; per- 
jdexity, 238. 239 ; levies cerntributuns 
for the Malirattas, 239 ; assassinauen, 
ib. 

Subhadrd, the sister of Krishna, marries 
Aijuna, 13^ 

Subzi Mumli, or vegetable market, an 
old tubuns at Delhi, 655 

Suddei, or Company's judicial courts, 
356, note 

Sudras, or cultivators, one of the four 
great castes, 59 ; n >t wearers of the 
thread,** ib. ; probablg of Turanian 
origin, ib. : contemned by the* Smar- 
tals, 4x0; separate quarters in tjwnS} 
413 

Sufdar Jung, Nawab of Oude, 279, 
280, fwtes 

Sugriva. the monkey Kaja, his alliance 
with R4ma. 41 

Sukwnr liai, wife of Mahdraja Sahu, her 
intrigues anu vow, 334; cruel death 
by Sati, 333 

Sulaiman, mountains of. the north-west 
frnniier adopted by Lord Dalhousie, 
667 

Sulaiman, son of Dara, xsi ; escapes to 
Ka'>hinir, x6i : betrayal, ib. 

Sumru, his massacre of the English at 
Patna, 303 ; his flight into Oude, ib. ; 
his surrender demanded from the 
Nawab Vixier, 304. 305 ; subsequent 
career, 304, 303, notes ® 

Sumpthur, death of the Raja of, 528 ; civil 
wars, ib. ; refusal of Lord WilLam 
Bcntinck to interferer 539 : terrible 
catastrophe, %b. 

Sunnis, their tenets, X57 ; antagonism 
with the Shiahs, ih. ; fierce contest 
with Shlas at KUbul, 547; slaughter 
of Kufrilbashes, ib. 

Supreme Courts of Judicature created 
at the three Presidency capitals, 336, 
and notie 

Suraj Mai, the Jflt hero, 34fi; his dealings 
with the Moghuls, lA; surrounded and 
slain, tb. 

Suraj-ud-daula, mmdson of Alivardi 
Khan, 369 ; evu character, tb.; bitter- 
ness against the EngUah, tb. ; succeeds 
bi'i grandfother as Nawab at Mur- 
ledabad. 370 ; marches against Cal- 


cutta, ib. : entry into the captured town, 
271 ; authifi^ of the tragt'dy of the 
Llack Hole, 27Z, 272 ; alarm at the 
advance of the English, 273, 374; 
vacillations, ib.i hostility towards the 
English, 374; general conspiracy 
against the Nawab. ib.; defeat at 
Plassy, 97s ; taken prisoner and mur- 
dered, 977 • A; 

Surat, appearttice of*English at. 142, 
243 : landing of Sir Thomas Roe, 143, 
Z44 ; captured by Mahrattas^ 160 ; 
called the treasury of Sivaii, tb^* de- 
scribed by Dr. Fryer in tl*. reign of 
Aurangzeo. 193, 194; factory at, re- 
moved to Bombay, 1^8 ; succuSsfCil 
war operations of the English against 
the MoghiilA^/A; Abyssinian admirals, 
or Seedees. cjf. 330 ; trea.y at, between 
Rughonath Rao and the English at 
Bombay, 362, 363 , 

Surya, the sun-god, lEaiflik worship of, 

6a . ancestor of the Rajputs, ib. 

Surtee, abolition 4^ by Lord WilLam 
Bcniinck, 537 

Swanns, worshipped as gods by_ Brah- 
mans, 65 ; their ceremonies iflF initiation 
and confirmation. 415 416 

Swatga, the heaven of Indra, 27, note, 
62 .... m 

Swartz, the ri’ission.'iiy in Tanjore, his* 
mission to Hydcr Ali, 371 ; his descrip- 
tion of Hyder All's i^alacc life and 
adm.nistratkin at^ Seringaparam, 377, 
378 ; his dcscripti m of Mahratta rule 
in Tanjore, 421, 422 

Cw'atis, their behaviour in the Sitana 
campaign, 669, 670; interference of the 
Akhound, ib. 

Sway. in I vara, or “ self-choice,** an ancient 
marriage festival, xo ; that of DrAipadi. 
a Rajput romance, xo, xx; that of 
Darnayantl, 70, 71 ; that of the princess 
of Kanouj. 78 ; modern rcLc of, 131 

Sydenham, Captain, Resident at Hyder- 
abad, his description of the Pindharies, 

458 

Symes, Colonel, his mission to Ava, 
5*6 ^ 


Tagara, the modem Deoghur, zoo^ 
note • 

I'aj Mahal at Agra, description oP, 153 ; 
built by Shah Jehan as the mausoleum 
r f his favourite wife, 256 ; occupied by 
Mr. Malct. 287 

Tal.’uns, people of the lower IrawadL 
See Pegu * 

Talukdars of Oude. 403 and note; their 
oppressive rule in Oude. 693 ; harshly 
treated after the annexation, 623; 
general insurrection dJIring the Sepoy 
mutiny, 640 

Talikota, decisive battle a between the 
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Muhammadan Sultans of the Dekhan 
and the Hindu Kaja of Vijayanagar, 

97 * 

Tamil country. 8s ; language, note 
Tanjore, kingdom of, south of the K de- 
roon, a33 ; Kajas of, originally N aiks or 
viceroys, under the Mahdrajas of Vi- 
jayanagar, ib . ; water sui)ply depen- 
dent dh Tn^fto^ly, 235, 420: con- 
quered by tHeliMam'att^ in the seven* 
teenth century, 42o;*English aggres- 
sions on, 24^ ; hostile demands of 
Clmnder Saliib and MuaalBr Jung, 
2f7 ; delays of the ^aja, ib , ; aggres- 
sions of Nawab Muhammad Ali, 369: 

^ restored to the Raja by I.ord Pigot, 
ib , ; brought under Bntish rule. 420 ; 
death of Uie Raja, 42a; disputed suc- 
cession./^.; Raja reduced to a pageant, 

• 423 ; extinction of the dynasty, 620 ^ 
Tantia Topi, the Mahratta Brahman in 

the service of Nana Sahib, 651; his 
military genius, 1^., note; defeats 
General Windham at Cawnporc, 660 ; 
routed by Sir Meh Rose, 662 ; .in- 
trigues at Gwalior, ib , ; raises a new 
rebel aririy, 662, 663 : defeated, ib , ; 
pursuA, captured, ana executed, 663, 
664 ; a type of the old Pcishwas, G64 
Tantras, mystic literature of the lura* 
nians, 60 

Tara Bal, widow of Raja Ram, her in- 
trigues at batara, 332 and note; her 
career, ib. \ befooled by Balaji Rao, 
333 : the ordeal of Raja Karn, ib, \ her 
obstinacy, 335, 336; general rcc«.'n- 
ciliatiom 336 ; J -ath of, 339 and note 
Tara Bai^widow of Jankoji Kao SinJia, 
56^ ; adopts Jyaji Rao, ib , ; assumes 
the regency, 568 ; excites the wrath of 
l.ocd EUenborough, ib , ; war again’^t 
the army of Gwauor, 569 ; the regency 
.intrusted to d council of six nobles, 
ib, 

1 'artar invasions, 80 ; Tartars under Ti- 
mdr Shah, 88 ; ruUng tribe known as 
the Moghuls, 123 

Tartar women, imperial body-guard of, 
160, x6i, and note 

Tavernier, his de.scriptio9of Indian tra- 

• vel, 185, i8y • 

Taxilcs his kingdom in the Punjab, 47 ; 
his submission to Alexander, ib . ; his 
city of Taxila identified with Attock, 
668 , note 

Tej'Sirgh. commander of the anny of 
the Kh&lsa. 593 ; his treachery, 595 ; 
left to watch General Littler at rerose- 
pore* 595. 596; flight from Ferose- 
shalmr, 596 ; flight at f!obra6n, 597 
TeLnea country, situated in the eastern 
Dekhafr. 84; conquered by Ald-ud* 
din, 85 ; seat of the Telugu language, 
85, note, , 

Tenassenm, province of Bntisn Bvrma, 
its position, ^00, notes ceded to the 
Englisha 5x9 


Terai, the forest at the base of the lower 
Himalayan sLpes, 462; cause of dis- 
pute in ihe negotiations between Eng- 
land and Nipal, 475, 476 
Termal Rai, the mad Mahdraja of Vijay- 
anugar, 95; calls in the Muliaiuina- 
dans. ib.; does homage to the Sultan 
df Bijapur, Uf . ; betrayed by Ram Rai, 
ib, ; outrageous proceedings in the 
palace, 96 ; his suicide, ib, ^ 

Thakurs, or feudatory nobles of Kajpd- 
tana, their refractory character, 524 ; 
their conflicting councils, 525, 526 ; 

• contest with Jhota Ram at Istipur* 529" 
Tharia family of Nii>aJ. See Blum-Seioi- 
Ihapa 

Tharawadi, brother of the king of Burma, 
his absurd boasting in the finst Burmese 
war, 518 ; becomes king of Burma, 572; 
expels the British Resmency, 573 ; liis 
empty threats, ib.; his disappearance, 
ib, 

llubet, geographical posiU m of, 460; 
iavaded by the Ghorkas, 46e ; Bogle's 
niissiou to, ib, note; Turuer^s mission, 
ib. 

Thugs, or stranglers, e.Tecution of, 182; 

male and fetqalc, i86, 187 
Timdr Mirsa, bhah of Afghanistan, 544; 
hib rebtll.ous subjects, t^.; his venge- 
ance, 545 ; remorse, madness, and 
death, lb. 

Timiir Shah, invades the Punjab and 
Hindustan, 87, 88 ; invades India, 122 
Tippu, Sultan, son of Hydcr Ali, 378; 
treaty with Lord Macartney, ib.; war 
with the Petbhwa, 388 ; dangerous 
pow'er of, 392 ; enmity against the 
English, ib.; dealings with Nizam <Ui, 
the French and Mahrattas, ib, ; attack 
on 1 rayancore, 392, 393 j desolates the 
Carnatic, 394 ; bew'ilderment and sub- 
mission to Lord Cornwallis, 39^; an 
ally of France, 404 ; a hostile alliance, 
^5 ; displays open hostility, 406 ; re- 
fuses explanations, overwhelmed ; 
ib. ; refuses humiliation, ib, ; death and 

4 :haracccr, 407 ; his palace and adminis- 
ration described by Buchanan, 413; 
his agepressions in Coorg, 531 
Todar Mai, employed by Akoar to carry 
Out the revenue settlement, 139 
Tod, Captain, afterwards Colonel, his 
active interference in Rajpdtana. 524; 
his Annmls nnd AntiqMinet ef 
than, ib. note 

Todd, Majvv D'Arcy, his withdxawn 
from Her&t,^55S • his fate, 556 
Tondiman,Poligar, helps M^tjor Lawrence 
and Nawab Muhammad AJi during 
the siege of Trichinopoly by the 
French, 254 ; his wrath at the Nawab's 
dealings with the Mysore regent, 256 ; 
his feud with the Sivaganga lUjas, 421, 
note 

Tongso Penlow, or of etstern 

Bhutan, 67a, 675 
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Tonic, principality of, founded by Amir 
455, 484 

Tonk Raropuora. See Rampoora 

Toungoo, Its position in the interior of 
Burma, 504, wte 

Toy-cart, the Sanskrit drama of, 7a; 
story of, ibr, unsadslactory ddnoM- 
mcnt, 73 • 

Travancore, Raja of, attacked by Tippu 
Sultan, 3pa, ^3 

Trichmopofy, kingdom of, 333 ; war of 
the succession, 335 ; interierence of the 
Nawab of the Carnatic, 336 : treacher- 
ously seized by Chunder Sahib, fAp 
occupied by Aluhammad All, 351 ; 
closely besieged by Chunder Sahib 
and the French, tb,\ relieved by Clive’s 
OTOupation of Arcot, 353, 353 ; English 
triumphant, 353 : importance of, as the 
key to the Hindu Camaiic, ib. 

Trimbukji Daingha, the minister of Bsyi 
Rao, 478; implication in the murder 
of GhtngadUbr Shastii, 479, 480.* sur- 
rendered to the English and confined, 
ib.\ hU romantic escape, fh,\ his army 
of rebels, 481 ; captured and confined. 


495 

Trivadl. victory of Dupleiiut, 346 

Tughlakabad, capital of the Tughlak 
Lilians, 86 

Tughlak, Turkish governor of Pumab, 
86 : captures Delhi, ib,\ founder of the 
dynasty of Tughlak Sultans 
Muhammad Tughlak 

Tuk^iHolkar. SeeHolkxr 

Tulsi Bai assumes the government of 
Indore, 454 ; declares for the Peishwa, 
493 ; barbarwsly murdered, ib. 

Turanians, relics of, 60: their nligioD 
tunung on the mysteries of life and 
death, ib, 

Turkey, Sultan of, makes war on the 
Portuguese in India, 106 


Turks and Afghans, 74 ei seq. ^ 
burner, his mission to Ihibet, 






V. 

XJPAIPUR, or Oodeyporc, foundation of, 
X33 ; Rana of, maintains his independ- 
ence, 173 : rejects the insolent demands 
of Aurangzeb, 178 ; quarrel between 
Jaipur and Todhpore respecting the 
Raw's daughter, 455, 456 ; unhuccem- 
ful appeals of pie Rana for British 
interference, 456; mufder of the prin- 
cesi, 45if> 

Udai Singh, Rana of Chxtdr, 133; founds 
Udaipur, ib.; his vow. ib. 

Ujain, kingdom of, 54; scene of the 
Toy-cart, 7a: victoxy of Aurangteb 
at, Z59, 160 

Ulaind, the collective body of Muham- 

« madaa lawyers and divines, 235: 
baud by Abul Fail, /Aj their autho- 


rity derided and usurped by Akhnr, 

Umballa, conferc^ between {^ord Mayo 
and Sher AU at, 670 

Umbeyla Pass, position of the British 
army during the Sitana campaign, 

668, 66p 

Umra Singh, prince of Jodhpur, his 
refractory condua atqphe Court of 
Shah Jehm, irn, 155 • 

Umntsir, the leligious centre of the 
Sikhs, 588 

Upad&sa imparted by Gurus, 415,^4x6, 
and note si ^ 

Upton, Colonel, sent to Poona as agent 
of the Bengal government, 363 i 

Usbegs, drive B&ber out of Bokhara, 
X34 ; the foes ^ Persia, ssx ; serve in 
the army of Nadir Shah, 334 : states 
of Khiva, Bokhara, and Khokand, 
539 » Russian advances, ib. 


V> 

VAxniK hymns and Vaidik gods^Sx, 63 ; 

moral influence^ 63 
Vaidika Brahmans, 4x1, 4i3 
Vaishnavas, the sen of, ^09, 4x1 ; their 
creed and distinctions, tb. 

Vaisyas, or merchants, one of the four 
great castes, X3, note. 

Yalta, a cannilial Asura slahlby Bhima, 

0 : the story apparently an allegorical 
^*tion, ib. note, 

Vahabht Rajas supplant the Guptas, 54 
Valmiki, his hermitage, 34 ; the mytlu- 
cal author of the KdmAyana, 34, ^3 
Vansittart, Mr*, succeeds Holwell as 
governor of Bengal, 387, 391 ; 

vacillating prupusaTs for a deputy 
Nawab, 391, tos; his relations with 
Mir Jalirand Mir Kasim, 393; re- 
fusal of a bribe, ib. ; the proposed 
advance of the English to Delhi, 394 : 
secret negotiations, ib. ; the debates 
about private trade, 396. 397 ; failure 
as an arbitrator, 397 ; factious (>pposi- 
tion, ib.; pfdposes to make terms 
with the Nawab, 300; returns to Eng- 
land, ^06 

Vansittart, George, sent to overlook the. 
native gidministratiun at Patna, 333; 
gulled by Rma Shitab Kai, 333 o 
Ymanlvata, tne ancient I^ayaga and 
modem Allahabad, B. 

Vanina, the Vaidik god of the sea, 63 
Vasco de Gama, leaves Lisbon with h 
fleet, xoz ; anchorage off Calicut, ib . ; 
audience with the Zamorin, xna ; fails 
to establish a trade in Calicut, ib. } 
returns to Portugal, loa, 103 
Vayu, Vaidik god of wind, 40 ; subject 
to Rdvana, ib. ; personi^ation, 63 
Vellore, fortress of, twelve miles from 
Arcot, 337; assassination of Subder 
AJi at, 838, 339 } visited by Buchanan, 
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, 419; sepoy mutiny at, 451, 459; 

cause of the mutiny, 452 
Venk-tapa Naik, Kaja of Kanara, ixx ; 
receives the Portuguese ambassadors, 
zxa; annexes (he Raj of Banghel, 
1x6 

Ventura, General, in the service of Run- 
jeet SiSgh, ^ 

Vcrels^ Mr., galrerilbr^f Bengal, 3x5; 
obtains the blank nrman for the 
government of Hyderabad from Shah 
A1«n,'3X7 ; returns 10 England, 318 ; 
hk enenences of &tLve adinlnistra- 
tion, ^2, 323 

^Victoria, Queen, assumes the direct 
government of India, 66$ I pro- 
claimed Empress o^ India at the 
Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, 68a 
Vidan>ha, residence of Nala and Dama- 
• yanti, 70, 71 

Vi^ayanagar, a^eiit Hindu empire at, 
nssoaiatakwitn the worship of Vishnu, 
same as Nar^ga, gi ; aty of. td. ; 
KrishnaRai instiffed by the Bahmani 
Sultan, T&. ; marriage of the Hindu 
princeu to a Muhammadan Sultan, 
91 ; atrocities at the court. 94; re- 
bellion of Termal, 05 : recovery of 
the throne by Ram Rai, hostile 
confedcra^ of the Munammadun 
Sultans of the Dekhan, 1^.; terrible 
defeat at Talikota, 97: dismember- 
ment ^of thi empire, 97. 98 
Vikramaditya, era of. 54, nafe 
Virata, the resting-place of the Pdndavas, 
16; tlm modern Bairat, r’A, noU ; 
story of the Raia of Virdta, id. 

VUbnu, his worship, a development of 
that of Sdrya the sun, 62 ; in modern 
Hindu belief, 63 ; the Supreme Spirit 
in modern Bjtahmanism,68 : wor^ihipped 
at Conjeveram, 409: worshipped by 
the Vaishnavas and A'ayngars, 4x1 
Yiswakarma, the architect of the gods, 
helps Bhaxad>v&ja, 38 
Visagapatam, English driven out of, 
284 

Vizianai^ram, Raja of, his feud with 
Bobili Raja, 283 : assa 4 bated by Raj- 
*put«>, tb» • 

Vizier AU, recognised by Sir Johft Shore 
as Nawab vizier of Oude, 403 ; de- 
posed on the score of illegitimacy, id, 
VydftBi. the arranger. 24; part played by 
hiqi in the Mand Bhdrata, id ; appears 
on the banks of the Ganges, a6 : in- 
voke*) the dead warrioxs of the Mahd 
Bhdrata, id. 


Wahabis, sect of. located on the Maha- 
hun mountain, 688. Sm Sitaoa. 
Wakiahnawis,^urt or news-writers of 
Aurangzeb, fSa, x88 

Wales, H.R«H. the Prince of, his visit to 
In^, 6Ba \ 


Wandiwash, battle of, 286 
Watson, Admiral, joined by Clive, 259 ; 
destruction of Ghcriah, id.: joint re- 
capture of Calcutta, 272 ; joint caxnure 
of Chandemagore, 274 
Wellesley, Colonel, afterwards Duke of 
Wellington, accompanies the Madras 
army in the last war against Tippu. 
406; commands the Madras army 
after the restoration of Baji Rao to 
Poona, 4^ ; watches Daulat Rao 
Sindia and the Bhonsla, 435 ; stbps 
• the vacillations of Sindia. 436; 
glorious victory at Assaye, 436, 437 ; 
victory at Argaum, id ; negotiations 
with Sindia, 438; story of ** 01 d 
Brag," id., note. 

Wellesley, Marquis of, appointed 
Govemor-Goneral of India as Lord 
Momington, 404 ; alarm at the 
French, 404, 403, 4*16. 430, 434, 
435 ; seeks to estabUsn a balance 
of power, 404 ; an impossibility, ib.\ * 
alliance with Nizam All, 405 ; insists 
on the disbandment of the French 
battalions at Hydeiabad, ib.\ rebuffed 
by the Mal^^tta powers, id,; demands 
explanations from 'lippu of My- 
sore, 406 ; con.iuest of Mysore. 407 ; 
deputes Buchanan on 4 journey 
through Mysofe and Malabar, ib.\ 
assumes the direct administration of 
Tanjure, 420; of the Carnatic. 423; 
abandons the policy of a balance of 
power, and adopts that of a paramount 
power witli^ subsidiary alliances, 426 : 
dealings with the Nizam, 427 , pro- 
iMsals rejected by the Peishwa and 
Daulat Rao Sindia, id . ; alarm at the 
threatened invasion of the Afghans 
ufidcr Zemdn Shah, 428 ; demands 011 
the Nawab Vizier of Oude, 429 ; sends 
Captain John Malcolm on a mission to 
Persia, 429. 430 ; defeat ol Baji Rao 
Peishwa at Poona Iv J.cswam Rllk 
Holkar, 432 ; treaty of Bassein forc^ 
^11 the Peishwa. 433 ; objections to the 
treaty, td.; aUrm at the P'rench 
battalions of Daulat Kao Sindia, and 
the (lesigns of Na'poleon, 433 ; cam- 
pmgn* of Arthur Wellesley in the 
Dexhan. 436; of General Idke in 
Hii^stan, 437 ; Great Moghwtaken 


princes, 438, 4^; cedes Berar'to the 
Nizam, td.; dimculties ,wit]\ Jaswant 
jRao Holkar. 439 ; military operationB 
aninst Holkar, 447 ; ^isastroureiKat 
' oLColonel Monson^ 44a ; unexpected 
successes of Holkar, 443; return pf 
Lord Wellesley to England, 444 ; com* 
^ pared with Akbar, id.; his errors the 
outcome of genius, 443 ; remodels the* 
Indian civil service, it.; reaction 
against his policy, 446, 447 : his errors, 
448 ; his mortiihmtion, id.; his dealings 
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with NipaK 468, 4^0; his policy 
adopted by Lord Hastings, 459 
Wheeler, General Sir Hugh, command- 
ing at Cawnppre, 642, 643 : lus pre- 
paratinns for Mence, 6^43 : receives a 
threatening letter from Nana SaUh, 
645 ; negotiations with Nana Safib, 
646 ; the massacre at Cawnpcre, ib. 
Wheler, Mr., a member of council 
under Warren Hastings, 367 
Whish, General, retires fiim Mdltan, 
60a ; captures MfUtan, 604 ; joins 
Gough agaittst Sher Singh, a 

WhitehiU, governor of Madras, 

37a ; evil administration, ib , : invasion 
M Hyder Ali, 373 ; deposed by War- 
ren Hastings, 374 

Willoughby, Lieutrnant, gallantry in 
blowing up the arsenal at Delhi, 637, 
618 ; his death, 638 

Wilson, (^neral, Commander-in-chief 
at the siegff of Delhi, 653, note ; cap- 
ture cf Delhi. 657 

Windham, left at Cawnpore by Sir Cohn 
Campbell, €59 ; defeated by Taut a 
Topi, 6do ; aluindcns Cawnpore to the 
Gwalior rebels, ib. ^ 

Wurgaum, convention of, 365 
Wylde. General, his expedition against 
the Afghan tribes on the Black Moun- 
tain, 670, note 

Wynch, governor of Madras, turned out 
of the service by the Court of Direc- 
tors, 369 


Y. 

Yak da Khan, son of SherAli Khan, 
governor of HcrAt, ; restores his 
father to the throne of Kibul, ^8 ; 
imprisrned by Sher AIL Khan, 68a; 
his accessic n to the thrrne of Afghan- 
istan, 683 ; abdication, ib. • 

Yama. the judge cf the dead in. the 
Vaidik mythology, 40, 6a, 63 
Yandabo, treaty of, with Burma, 5x9 ^ 
Yar Muhammad Khan, the real rukr 
of Herdt. 552: his antagonism to 
Persia, ib^ ; helped by British gold, 
555 ; tren(.herous correspondence with 
Persia, ib. ; his death, 627 


THE 


Ydgis and their Jcing described by Della 
Valle, X16, iif 

Yudhisthira, son of Kunif, 4': the eldest 
of the Pdndavas, 5 ; his jealousies, 
tb. ; appointed Yuva-raja, 8 ; loses his 
wife in a gambling match, 14; takes 
possession of Hnstindpur, 2^; cele- 
brates the Aswaxpedh^^ 26 
Yuva-raja, or KhW Raja' custom of ap- 
pointing as hair-apparent, still pre- 
vailing in Hindu courts, 8 ; similar 
custom among Jews, ib., 


Z. 

Zabita KHANf^he Rohilla, succeeds hjs 
father, N^ib-ud-daula, as Amir of 
Amirs at Delhi, 347 ; flight to the 
Kohilla country, 348 j^is death, 390 
Zamorin of Calicut, 101 ; receives the 
Portuguese ambajwulors, toa; Portu- 
guese embassy t(^iz7; his troubles, 
118 ; appearance of, lig,' 120 ; cause 
of his feud with the Xm&of Odun, ib, 
Zenidn Shah, Am]^ 
desires to invade Tadn,. jum;'his in- 
vasion a bugbear, '42191; ^tej ib.; 
stor^of 54j^l^flcation of 

Zemindars, their jndiiaai s^^tmnistra- 
tive powers, 320 ; chedcdlby the right 
of petition to the Nawab, 321; authority 
transferred to European collectors, 350; 
change of prospects nndervthe per- 
manent land settlement of Lord Corn- 
wallis, 389 

Zend party in Persia, their ^uartpli with 
the Kajar, 429 ' ' ; ^ 

Zingaffs of Bhutan, ponespox^iSbg to 
messengers or chuprassies. 672 " , ' 
Zulflkar Khan, Nawab of the conquests 
of Aurangzeb in the Dekhan and 
Peninsula, 196 ; bribed by the English 
at Madras, ib.; his wars with Kam 
Kaia, the Mahratta, ib. ; defeats Kam 
Baiesh, eoa: political supremacy at 
Delhi, 207 jHcdvaoc^ against Farriikjt 
Siyan 208 ; submission and assassina- 
tion A*A; saves the life of Nizam-ul- 
muLlc, 217 


END. 
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